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״at  this  season  oe  the  year.״ 


lly  friends»  at  ״this  season  of  ■the  year  ve  encoun'tsr  a mood  in  our  so~ 
cviety  *which  is  quite  different  from  that  in  evidence  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  People  in  our  Gentile  world  speak  of  the  "holidays"  with  awe  and 
reverence,  as  well  as  with  a lilt  of  Joy  to  t eir  words.  The  sho^oing  area 
is  crowded,  youngsters  have  returned  home  from  school,  the  vacati orjlseason 
is  upon  us  and  j^eople י ה■  n׳y-0צ33 ז י curry  hither  and  yon  in  order  to  accom־plish  j 

their  intentions  and  achieve  their  goals.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  Gentile  world  speaks  more  readily  of  "־oeace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men"  than  at  any  other  time;  the  desire  to  he  reunited  with  loved 
ones  near  or  far  is  uררי׳יermost  in  the  minds  of  m.any . In  some  concerns  and 
areas  of  life,  all  activity  grinds  to  a halt:  we  have  seeh  offices  emnty , 
management  hereft  of  labor,  streets  deserted, ״ז־ ק  L b fil]  □d  to  0D]׳aciLi׳  Iji  L'li 
Li ווי ו  hf^und,  entire  floors  of  hospitals  without  nurses,  responsible 
citizens  lose  respect  because  of  their  ardor  to  participate  in  questionable 
celebrations,  and  we  have  known  of  patients  who  were  deserted  by  the  expert 
care  and  special  nurses  v/hich  were  neceseary  in  order  to  insure  a s־needy  ^ 
and  complete  recovery.  Of  course,  within  the  Gentile  community  the  true 
nature  of  this  season  is  also  taken  into  considerati  n even  by  the  most 
marginal  of  Xians.  '•^’he  homes  are  decked  out  in  a festive  manner,  the  peopl' 
plan  to  attend  the  religious  services  of  their  faith,  con־!  ribiiti  ons  are  re- 
quested  .1^0  nurhn/H»#  worthwhile  causes  in  view  of  the  «-״־־  spirit  of 

giving  and  I have  observed  that  people  in  general  tend  to  be  less  obnoxiou^m 
at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  most  other  times.  In  short,  an  aura  or 
mood  of  decency,  J-oy  and  even  sacred  purpose  permeates  our  soc^e^ty  and  it 

I 

is  hoped  that  v/e  are  the  better  because  of  it.  And  while  we  speak  of  this 
season  of  the  year  mostly  in  terms  of  the  Gentile  community,  because  the 


ti.  is  incorrectly  labelled  a -׳^ian 


in  which  we  live 


, there  is  no  question  but  that  the  s-יirit  of  this  season  has  affect 
ed  the  Jewish  populati׳׳n  as  well^  whc^feor  11־v־i«p  hare  01יי  in  any  othor  poity׳ 
of  1} ד 0.י min־*־  T}' I It  is  this  problem,  of  Jews  attempting  to  enter  the  world 
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of  their  non-Jevish  neighbors,  v/hich  alvays  conies  to  the  fore  d.ri  g these 
-last'  fev  veeks  of  December  and,  I believe,  that  this  be  so  is  to  our  detri- 
ment.  Those  Jews  who  08ע  not  leave  well  enou^  al  one^  or  who  are  not  suffic 
iently  at  home  mthin  the  bcundties  of  their  own  f aith^  cause  1 a great  deal 
of  haim.w^t»  ^;^■.1  .<>,  mieunderstandlng  not  only  as  far  as 

their  nei^bors  are  concerned  but,  what  is  even  of  greater  importance,  they 
.do  -rr-  harm  themselves  and  their  own  psychological  well-being.  :.ו 

be  iwdioa1־faod  ot  fiie^i  glance. 

These  are  the  people,  it  seems  to  me,  who  engage  in  the  primary  decent 

tion  of  this  season  of  the  year:  namely,  they  or  nfuse  the  spirit  A.nd  mood 
of  America  with  that  of  Christmas.  This  is  cert^Linly  not  the  time  to  spea  : 
of  one  of  our  grea.test  American  principles,  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  but  it  does  give  us  the  op'  ortunity  to  mention  tha^by  the  Law  of 
the  Constitution  if  not  by  the  practice  in  our  society,  isLll  uunm,  t 
Christ-as  b^f  a.  national  holiday  is  certainly  not  on  a par  with  the  4th 
of  July,  ^ with  Labor  Day ^ or  with  George  Washington’s  birthday.  Every 
American  holiday  is  of  national  significance;  but  December  25th  is  w־, 
jj  II  Mill  11111^1111  nil  1  ״יי״יי־^י- ״ יי־"־ ־  a holiday  of  a religious 

character.  VJhile  it  may  give  us  an  opportunity  to  rest  trom  work  be- 
cause  all  major  institutions  and  busi  ess  establishments  are  closed^  it^doeo 
not  imply  that  Jews  must  observe  or  celebrate  this  occasion  short  of  going 
to  Church  or  attending  Hass  in  their  local  paiysh.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  our  peo-le  beccm.e  involved;  some,  without  realizing  the 

, ^eek  to  follow  the  multitude  in  its  ways  and  mores,  «fe 
fethers,  unfortunately  for  us,  seek  to  be  a party  to  the  festivities  fully 
understanding  the  error  of  their  ways  and  thus  compound;^«  the  ^tsarnr  ^ 

ךז-יי-ד:.  when  they  consciously  and  ^•.’illfully  disobey  the  Biblical  injunct 
ion  "Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil".  Let  the  multitude 
o-beerve  what  is  rightly  theirs  hut  let  us,  f'e  minority,  remain^  within  the 
^ houn<fi^iee  of  good  taste  and  correct  hehcvior  in  areas  outside  our  oor!ore- 
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hen si  on  as  Jevs. 

This  thought  that  Jews  Try  to  he  a part  of  the  general  epirr^f  giT- 
ing  and  oelehratim  in  an  area  of  religious  life  which  doa״^  not^^W  th, 


leads  to  other״'^o  of  concern  ־ ■« ־^he  si  tuati  on  always  exist  s 

that  when  the  Jewish  person  has  participated  in  the  office  party,  has^sten^j 
^ his  good  wishes,  has  sent  cards  with  ap־י'ropria.te  message  for  this  season 
and  may  even  have  decorated  his  home  act.ording  to  the  general,  rather  than 
the  Jewish,  custom,  he  wil]i^1ind  hiia^lf  excluded  from  the  company  of 

his  dayT.1to-day  neighbor  when  the  hour  for  religious  observance  comes  about, 
And  then  the  more  basic  and  the  more  gnawing  and  the  more  difficult  quest־ 
ions  come  to  the  fofe:  if  this  is  an  xunerican  holiday,  why  am  ä excluded 
as  a Jew?  Mhy  ts  it  that  when  I desire  to  be  a part  of  the  goodness  and 
well-being  of  the  season  some  knowing  Xian  will  undoubtedly  inquire  as  to 
the  time  and  the  manner  of  observance  of  the  Jewish  Xmas,  the  no.me  of  which 
he  unfortunately  cannot  nronounce?  \fhy  is  it,  he  asks  hi׳  self,  that  my 
children  who  enjoyed  watching  the 

spirit  of  the  season  now  grow  confused  and  ■ihmv.  comes 

to  grips  with  the^^'Vifehfe■  message  of  the  holy  day  s>  v,  i rooted  in 

theology  and  ha^no  hearing  whatever  on  the  American  ideal  or  the  American 
way  of  life־!  \ And  why  is  it  that  a twinge  of  concern  crosses  my  heart,  if 
but  for  a moment,  when  my  non-Jewish  friends  wish  me  or  my  children  neithe 
Happy  Holidays,  nor  a Hapmy  Season  but  a ״Herry  Xmas״;  don’t  they  lonow  that 
I am  a Jew  and  do  not  believe  in  their  theological  message  and  that,  in  the 
final  reckoning,  allof  their  symbols  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  purely 
.American  rather  than  Christ ological?  I *־^  l^us,  the  Jew  who  hcj/^  become  in 
bclved  in  the  prodedures  of  this  tijm.  of  year  and  who  has  come  all  toq  oft. 
en  to  the  point  where  he  can  no  longer  even  understand  hxmself  and  his  re- 
action  to  things  as  they  are,  will  י■^  try  one  of  two  escape  routes  open 
to  him.  In  the  one  instance,  he  might  try  to  escape  the  turmoil  of  his 
daily  associates  to  seek  the  company  of  his  fellows  in  Hiami  and  there  sun 


leads  to  other 


comes 


iv 


himself  until  the  spirit  and  conflict  of  the  season  ha\^  "been  forgottdn  ; or 
-he  could  reaffirm  hie  tie  to  Judaism  in  a positive  and  dignified  way.  Un- 


fortunately, this  resilve  espoused  hy  all  too  few,  lastsyas  long  as  the 
sDi  rit  of  the  season  and  is  discarded  as  crudely  and  as  callously  as  the 


treeS|(^  he  soon  !in  the  gutter  v;aiting  for  the  garbage  collectots  who  will 
convey  them  to  their  final  resting  place. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  Jews  become  involved  in  the  spirit  of  this  season 
of  the  year  in  one  other  way.  may  he  a conscious  or  suhc  nscious  asso- 
ciation,  a willing  or  an  unwilling  union  of  thought,  a knowing  or  an  unknow 
ing  commentary  on  the  social  impasse  of  our  time,  Jews  tend  to  he  a part 
of  the רי ס iyi׳^=׳  because  they  want  to  appear  good  and  wholesor-e 


of  the רי ס iyi׳^=׳  of /^סיו  because  they  want  to  appear  good  and  wholesor-e 

in  the  eyes  of  their  ncn-Jewish  associates .ע<־ » ,עס פ  ing  agai’st  hope,  they 
harbor  the  feeling  that  perhaps  this  once  infche  history  of  Jewish-Genti le 

I 

relations,  the  non-Jew  m.ight  teke  themotto  of  thiaiäsa/  seriously  and  act 
accord!  ־'gly.  Por  generations  the  phrase  "■t'eace  on  earth,  good  will  t av׳  ard 
men"  hasjechoed  amid  the  Xian  celebrants  at  this  season  of  the  year  but  de5 
pjte  the  words,  progroms  have  not  ceased,  accusations  have  left  their  mark, 
prejudice  has  done  its  vjork,  and  freedom  has  been  denied.  Is  it  anj?  wonder 
then  that  the  doubting  or  insecure  Jevj  holds  the  hope  and  prayer  ijjhis  in- 
most  being  that  this  year,  perhaps,  the  v/ords  of  good -will  may  become  real! 
ty  and  that  the  words  on  the  lips  of  so  many  may  be  translated  into  actual- 
ity?  of  coou-se,  is  not  half  as  bad  as  Easter,  when  Jev;s  suffer- 

ed  far  moxe  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  holiday  but  still  we  recall 
all  too  well  the  many  instances  when  our  people  suffered,  and  all  in  the 
name  and  undeijthe  b<1n  ner  of  the  Prl1^ce  of  Peace  and  Son  of  God,  I am  not 
a psychiatrist  nor  a psychoanalyst  and  I do  not  care  tojda.bble  in  that  area 
or  that  realm  of  the  mind  wxth  which  I am  not  fam.iliar  and  of  which  I have 
little  knowledge  but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  jssr׳  our  reorne  's  willingness  to 
share  injbhe  celebrations  of  this  season,  even  at  the  riök  of  being  rebuffed 
indicates  a certain  degree  of  insecurity  and  instability  v/hich  can  not  be 


den^i’ed.  It  goes^vithout  saying  that  this  is  all  part  of  a minority  problem 
-but  for  this  to  ־be  so  much  a part  of  our  present-day  world,  v/here  these  fea] 

3^^  . ר ^ 

I are  hardly  necessary,  indicates  a/\sickness  of  si^irit  among  our  people  u a^־־ 

^ ..  , 1 - - -■  - י ד י ר I ו •r  • ■ ו - 4 י- י -> ■ י , ^ 
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uocu-»/^ 

Thus,  my  friends,  the  Jew  participates  in  the  observance  at  this  seas- 
on  of  the  year•  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  do^his, except  to  the  extent 
that  courtesy  and  good  taste  allow.  Ti  is  is  the  sacred  holyday  for  our 
Gentile  nei^bors^•  we  can  not  add  to  their  observance  by  one  ^article! 
fier^iey  do  not  need  us  little  as  we  need  them  on  Rosh  HaShono  or  Yom  Kinpu 
Let  them  give  glorj'  and  thanks  unto  their  ^•od  as  they  see  fit  let  us 

remain  with  in  the  boundfci’ies  of  our  own  faith  and  our  ov/n  sacred  beliefs. 

If  anything  at  all,  this  season  of  the  year  can  add  something  to  the  life 
of  the  Jew  in  a different  area  of  ccyteern  entirely:  it  can  make  him 

aware  of  the  differences  betv/een  the  two  faiths,  of  their  good  and  of  their 
meaning,  of  their  worth  and  of  their  value  as  these  relate  to  their  re- 

spective  adh  rants,  ■^nd  this  is  the  beauty  of  America.:  not  that  we  as  Jews 
Lpjx.  ,...,  ,  ס . ״.- ד ־ ^. 4K,1+  +>4ג׳ו•  QC  .Tpws  U 7 ׳^ /h  P ־r 


a,  liol-Lclay  f0T6ign  "to  oui*  faith  "but  ths^t  as  J6\vs  v6^/116^rG 

are  granted  not  only  the  tolerant  privilege  but  the  inher  nt  right ^ to^or- 

nUAa׳■*^  ^ • 

ship  as  we  nlease  -!-י^  n 1 ן--דו l . . , !  ן:^ ז^t  thir  mmrernmont  rniaro.nt  r 


.aL• 


I ז t : vr 


"0  IM!:. 


-fr  r— t-e—ד־ ד 


this  context,  more  than  in  any  other,  v׳e  sיl8Il  find  the  of/־ 

we  so  sorely  need  and  because  of  the  nrivciple  established  by  our  forefath- 
e:  s which  grants  us  these  rights, — i!  uiurL■׳ ״ 7 . ׳ ׳e  shall  find,  perhaps^^in 

our  own  day  and  age,  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toi'.’ard  all  mankind,"־ 


4^en 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Frid,  Eve•,  Eecemuer  22,  19Ö1 
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"The  Fri gong  of  Jogenh." 


Hy  friencle,  some  years  ago  I served  a very  short  tenure  as  Prison  Chap 
lain  to  the  Karyland  State  Penitentiary.  It  is  from  this  exnerienoe,  and 
from  vhat  the  movieg  gh  ov  ug  all,  that  I know  of  the  maggive  framework  whic] 
ig  a prig  on;  of  the  extra-thick  walle,  of  the  high  towere,  of  the  gung  and 
rifleg  which  dot  every  fev/  feet  of  the  fortification.  And  inside,  algo,  we 
know  of  the  strength  of  a prieon:  the  unending  rows  of  cells,  the  heavy 
steel  ־bars,  of  the  men  who  stand  1 ehind,  these  closed  doors  with  hands  ner- 
petually  grip״יing  the  hare  with  a -räfcttei»  their  eyes,  whic3a  need  not  he 
voiced,  hut  which  plainly  says:  I want  to  get  out/  It  is  in  these  temig 
that  v/e  think  whenever  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  idea  of  a 

prison  and  the  essential  elei^ientg  always  remain  the  same:  a man  in  an  en- 
closure,  who  wants  to  get  out  hut  can  notl  It  was  not  until  a few  decades 
ago  that  the  men  of  the  new  science,  psychiatry,  told  us  in  the  mcst  con- 
vincing  terms  that  prisons  need  not  only  he  ma.de  of  stone  and  iron  bars; 
rather,  the  ־prisons  of  man  maj^  well  he^very  freedom ז י^  ich  all  of  us  enjcy^ 
rssdv^n  addition,  it  is  not  always  that  an  individual  is  placed  into  a 
prison  hut,  as  Freud  and  his  followers  have  so  carefully  documented,  m.any 
people  place  themselves  into  of  their  own  m.aking  which  is  quite  a 

lirr!  I 1 1 1 - r t 11  1 t tl.ii  - 

r^t  while  the  psychiatrists  and  psychoanalysts  made  these 
discover^s  not  too  long  ago,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rahhis  of 
our  tradition  were  not  only  years  hut  many  centuries  ahead  of  these  leading 
scientific  personalities.  A Ilidrash,  hased  on  the  Torah  portions  we  are 
reading  at  this  season  of  the  year,  explains  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  our 
su  posed  hero,  Jose־ph,  was  released  from  prison  on  Rosh  HaShono,  \vhy  this 
partj-cular  holyday?  Tie  fact  tse־’*|he  rahhis  did  not  know  of  the  psychological 
jargon  which  111  become  pcpular  in  our  own  day^  hut  they  instinctively 

knew  that  the  time  of  the  Jewish  ITew  Year  is  a tim.e  of  renewal,  not  only 
in  the  physical  hut,  most  vital,  in  the  spiri-tual  sense  , of  the  term.  hus. 


'ram  prison  on  ‘*‘'‘osh  IlaShcno;  not  the 


״ י 

they  maintain,  that  Joseph  was  r 
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!  ר עי י■  I of  Pharaohi  "but  the  prison  of  his  own  making  into  v/hich  he  placed  hi' 

י a— 

sPlf,  It  was  not  incq.rcerati  n for  which  he  could  hlame  his  hrothers 


hut  r»  for  which  he  had  only  himself  to  ־blame.  His  area  of  en- 

closure  was  far  more  restraining  than  those  huilt  of  ־brick;  indeed,  it  was 
a self-imposed  restriction,  ־built  all  a'bout  h±m.  ־by  reason  of  his  own  imma 
turity  and  inadequacy. 

And  the  prisons  of  Joseph,  my  friends,  mirror  oicr  ov/n  pro־bleme  for  we 
too  ־build  for  ourselves  2)(^  wall^  so  hi^  that  we  can  not  see  ־beyond  or  a־bove 

Joseph  on  Rosh  HaShcno,  asrche  Ilidrash  tells  us,  escaped  first  from 

the  prison  of  self-centeredness.  He  was  thejireamer  of  greatness  and  wortj^ 

it  was  his  father  who  had  given  him,  as  a.  token  of  favoritism,  a coat  of 

many  colors  vh  ich  gave  him,  especially  in  the  soc^ty  ^ W'hich  he  v/as  a 

part,  a status  and  privilege  which  could  not  ־be  equalled  ־by  anp  other.  it 

is  this  idea  of  superi^  status  which  went  to  the  head  of  Joseph  and  caus- 

ed^to  see  himself  in  position^/  of  grandeaur  v/hich  out  of  all  ־balance 

to  the  situfl^i^n  at  hand.  Por  with  the  coat  of  his  fa^^er,  not  ^2nly  was 

his  outer  appeara.nce  different  frcm  that  of  his  ־brothers  ־but,  far  mor-  vit 

al,  v/ith  his  dreams  and  visions  his  inner  ־nersonality  took  on  the  charac- 

teristics  of  a delusion  of  g■  andeaur  as  well.  Hot  only  his  hrothers  bowed 

lOw  to  him  in  the  dreajns  but,  as  well,  the  sun  and  moon  a.nd  stars  and  he 

central  to  dream.  Can  one  doubt  that  his  mind  became  occupied  v/ith 

ideas  of  glory  which  had  nolf  ^asis  in  fact?  And  it  is  out  of  this  natter 

of  being  "superior"  or  "different"  that  all  the  difficulty  sprang  for  jRoon 
ii~c 

l^rs־  brothers  began  to  resent  Joseph  and  sought  to  do  him  evil.  Joseph  had 
entered  the  prison  of  self-centeredness;  a confining  enclosure  of  his  ־own 
making  from  vJiich  he  would  not  be  released  for  many  years  to  come.  Hut  I 
bring  this  thought  to  you,  my  friends,  not  only  to  dwell  on  ״he  personalit 


of  Joseph  but,  rather,  to  hi^ilight  the  fact  ohat  many  of  us  occuny  the 
very  same  prison  and  do  not  realize  or  a־^־!^reciate  the  sadness  of  the  fact, 
I'lany  of  us  behave  and  conduct  ourselves  from  day  to  day  as  i׳f  we  were  is- 


iii . 


self-love;  everyone  of  us,  un- 


lands  surrounded  "by  oceans  of 


fortunately,  stands  at  the  center  of  his  earth-hound  dreams  v/ith  everyone 
else  heiug  subservient  aעd  subordinate  to  our  ovn  interests  and  concerns. 
All  too  frequently,  ve  measure  events  by  the  y^atdstick  of  our  own  selfish- 
ness  and  reduce  every  cause,  no  matter  how  great,  to  fit  our  own  size  and 
need,  Ve  become  irnnrissned  in  the  cells  of  our  own  narrov^iese  and  we  are 
dragged  down  by  the  burden  of  our  own  weight;  we  can  not  escape  the  prison 


in  other  areas  of  his  concern. 


of  the  "I״, 


And,  yet,  while  Joserh  was  i! 


he  was  brought  to  life  again  only  when  he  soiight  xo  forget  about  himself 

became  c cncerned^vith  the  welfare  of  others,  i’or  instance,  he  was  bound 
by  the  restricticns  imposed  upon  him  by  the  prejudice  of  his  own  heart.  It 
was  a second  prison  for  Joseph.  This  pre jud*e<. was  ramnant  in  tem^s  of  his 
ovn  flesh  and  biood  for  he  always  found  fault,  real  or  imaginary,  with  thos 
whom  he  loved.  The  brothers  were  his  competitors  for  the  affection  of  his 
father;  the  brothers  had  evil  in  their  hearts  while  he  was  only  good;  the 
brothers  could  not  see  his  superior  qualities  while  he  was  communicating  to 
them  only  the  elements  of  truth  as  he  saw  them.  Poor,  imriature  Joseph»  He 
saw  them  not  as  they  were  but  as  he  would  have  them  be;  he  thought  that  as 
he  brought  them  low,  he  could  grow  at  their  expense;  he  brought  them  all  unc 
eijthe  microscope  of  his  criticism  so  that  he  could  find  those  faults  which 
would  nlease  hxm  most.  He  really  did  not  know  his  brothers  but  saw  nnd 
them  only  as  fragments  of  the  bad  personality  traits  which  he  glorified  so 
that  by  comparison  he  could  seem  the  better  and  more  noble.  It  does  no^ 
take  much  for  us  to  make  the  transition  to  mcdern  life,  my  friends.  Ve  too. 


arejfilled  with  prejudice  which  confines  and  binds  us  into  prisons  of  our 
own  making.  Andlit  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  times  that  prejudic 
has  enslaved  so  many  good  and  noble  minds;  man  isolates  himself  fra׳m  his 
fellow  man  and  while  we  confine  ourselves  to  look  only  into  our  own  back- 
yards  we  close  the  door  to  many  worlds  o-  friendship  aswell  as  sniritual 


and  cultural  enridament.  Trejudioe  pits  toother  against  toother,  it  holds 

u.p-to  .an  the  false  ־nirror  of  a society  in  vhich  one  group  can  rarse  itself 

0•  ■4. רס ס  •p-rpo-nect  of  another  group,  Pre- 

only  ־by  trampling  upon  the  dignity  and  .e 

judice  is  only  of  our  ov,״  malclng  and  it  is  not  only  costly  hut  irrational 

and  criminal.  Above  all,  it  rohs  nnan  of  the  opportunity  to  broaden  hrs  un- 

^ ■  די^ ■ ־■)■י ד •, 1 - יrouph  a Close  and  free  relationship  with 

derstanding  and.enrioh  his  life  through  a oio.e 

his  fellcacman.  “nd  this  ocnsequenoe  of  the  pri.on  ^ 

valid  whether  applied  to  the  case  of  Joseph,  to  our  own  dealings  י 

Within  the  circle  of  our  s.,all  intirnteX  f-ily  .roups,  or  whethei 

. • • •  ־ 4 רv< 0  רזסהר״רר ד®  of  Jos eph  s t i 1 1 guar 

, _ TTr.Pnm־h  T׳Ti <= « 1 s ippi  Vv'here  the  orison,״  u x 

in  such  places  as  HcOomD, 

the  iodieiltors  of  a false  and  irrational  traditi  ״ of  white  supremacy  fro. 

the  truth  of  the  culture  of  our  day  and  age:  that  all  men 

"ר  ■!  vn  TT-i  e P-vpe.  t/p  agitotor  of  the 
God  and  that  all  human  heings  are  equal  . ^ A 

_ . , Tneo-nVi•  hp  PTOvs  in  his  ov;n 

South  can  well  understand  the  personality  of  Jo.e,h. 

eelf-esteem  as  he  tramples  on  the  rights  of  others. 

Joserh  did  escape  his  toisons  of  self-centeredness  and  prejudice, 

a־  well  aslär  prison  of  ^ past,  but  only  at  that  Juncty^e  of^hi^l־״^^ 
When  he  revealed  himself  to  his  brothers  and  later  said  ״Am  I in  .he  place 
of  GodV.  It  is  vi«1  th‘se  words  that  he  threw  off  the  shackles  which  bound 
hin  for  in  hi׳^oncern  for  his  brothers  and  father  he  found  the  fay  open  to 


freedom, .־־f.  usefulness  and  deeds  of  virtue- 

as  he  sought  0 be^  ״ a new  life,  Joseph 

understood  that  the  hate  and  bitterness  of  his  family  a^its  strife  could 
be  tr^sformed  into  eelings  of  mutuality  and  love,  that^he  could  assume 

and  return  to  his  rightful  Place  within  the  circle  ־f  his  family-:  ^ 

prisons  of  the  past  need  not  always  weigh  him  down  with  the  dead  weig 
Of  his  personality  but  could  be  used  as  a springboard  to  a better  and  more 
uselful  life  in  terns  of  the  future.  And  what  is  true  for  Joseph  is  valid 
also  for  us  although  oaAltless  generations  have  trod  the  ■earth  tmce  that 
early  time  in  the  history  of  our  people.  Ve  also  suffer  from  the  uneasy 


ly 


feeling  that  the  paet  vill  not  let  ue  go;  that  we  can  not  eeoane  the  con- 
fi-nes  of  our  own  making  and  that  the  future  holds  for  us  onl#  dissapoint- 
ment,  heartache  and  desnsir.  the  ts  as  new  as  thrsvery 

hour;  once  we  learn  10*21.  ״iUnl'in  th^  ?lace  of  Sid?״  then  the  shackles 
can  he  broken,  the  chains  discarded,  the  walls  will  criiihle  and  the  future 
will  brighten  for  each  and  all  of  us.  With  the  pumose  and  resolution  to 

leave  our  own  petty  concerns  and  devote  our  attention  to  others  we  shall 

have  achieved  the  transformation  from  a preoccupation  with  the  self  ^ wil 

■ 1 the  fulfillment  of  gxving  of  ourselves  to  others. 

Indeed,  there  are  prisons  of  all  kinds;  the  real  and  concrete  and  en- 
diVin!  physical  fortresses  which  society  builds  for  the  re/־tentlcn  and  corre. 
ion  of  the  maladjusted,  and  those  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  which  wil 
not  let  us  go  from  the  c nfines  of  our  own  self-imrosed  restrictions.  Eut 
we  oar|^oape,  as  did  Joseph,  and  assume  our  proper  and  Just  place  in  life 
asftwas  his  fortune  to  do;  indeed,  we  can  rise  to  !fifty  heights  of  selfsaori 
fice  and  valor  not  only  because  of  hov,  ״e  Bee  ourselves  but  by  wha 

we  do  and  the  manner  in  which  we  convey  our  true  selves  to  others.  In  answ 
er  to  Joseph,  we  are  act  in  the  place  of  God;  rather,  we  stand  among  men  an. 
as  men  it  1־  our  solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  break  out  of  the  darkness  of  our 
prison!׳,  whatever  its  name,  to  seek  and  find  the  lirht  of  opportunity  for 
a new  and  mere  meaningful  beginning.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Torah,  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  Kidrash  on  Joseph,  it  is  the  prayer  in  all  our  hearts 
for  each  and  every  child  of  Almiphty  '-^od. 

.rtmen. 


Frid,  Eve#»  Heh.  Tah,»  Dec.  15,  1961• 


0\j^i-׳Äl•'■  ■ iymV^  W>->  y ' 9 ■יf־^< 


"MIAT'S  *KEV»  ?OR  THE  lEV  YEAR?" 


of  celebrating  t־wo  ITew 


Hy  friende,  vie  Jewe  have  the  great 

Years  d1־ring  ±חיריז^^-^--י n ^ the  annual  365  It  is  a xjüfH  point  v/heth- 

er  this  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  hut  the  fact  remains  that  our  re- 
ligirus  observance  on  Rosh  EaShono  is  a time  for  solemnity,  for  prayer  end 
for  meditation  while  the  secular  Eew  Year  is  an  occasion  of  great  mer?־־yma]c- 
ing,  loudness  and,  all  toe  often,  a reason  for  an  artificial  manifestation 

of  unbounded  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  the  •f , 1 1  ־1 ' ׳1 ׳  e xvor 

.  יי־/ ז 

äo  not  go  to  ^xurch  seek  Rivine  guidance  for  the  days  ahead  but  surely, 

in  terms  of  the  secular  world,  prayer  and  contemplation  on  ITev/  Year's  Eve 
or  January  1st  *m  not  the  dom.inant  factor^  But  more  than  that.  l!/hat  do  v/e 
have  to  look  for\־;ard  to  in  terras  of  the  Eev.׳  Year;  what  will  be  'new'  for 
the  months  ahead?  A ain,  the  e is  quite^,  difference  between  the  Jewijh  and 
the  secular  attitude  as  far  as  this  obse  rKnce  is  concenjf^ed.  The  Jew,  once 
he  has  observed  Rash  EaShono  can  look  foi'Ward  to  Yom  Kippur;  ih  ioh  is  not 
always  a pleasant  duty  if  he  takes  his  religion  and  the  meaning  of  the  holy 
days  seriouslj^,  \Jho  knows  with  wha#  sins  of  omr:issicn  or  comission  he  is 
burdened;  who  can  tell  to  what  degree  the  ew  must  humble  himself  before  hi 
fellow  man^and  v;ho  can  surmise  to  v/hat  extent  true  repentance  can  lead  a 
man  as  he  prepares  to  face  the  Day  of  Atonement,  hht  ־ ־:■־ח■׳ ׳' bvr׳  r ב t 

ant  bwt  aloo  the  mes^i  gelewH  day — 0f  Lht;"  rrswllJlr'ct  1מי . ׳ ׳ !־.  But , on  the  other 
hand,  v/hat  do  we  have  to  look  forv/ard  to  in  terms  of  the  secular  ■i־*ew  Year? 
In  days  gone  by  it  may  well  have  been  a time  whenjthe  old  was  truly  seperat- 
ed  from  the  new;  when  men  rallied  their  strength  and  cleared^heir  vision^ 
for  a new  day  v/hich  they  believed  had  surely  dav/ned  u־non  them  and  their 
people.  The  New  Year  meant  just  that;  it  v/as  semethihg  "new"  and  a newness 
of  effort  and  heart  and  achievement  was  not  only  possible  bpt , lay  virtue  of 
their  uncomplicated  and  unsophisticated  manner  of  life,  this  newness  v\.׳as 
most  likely  Fwori  rr  n.r' — oi  I  ו ו  achieved . Unfortunately,  this  tyre  of  con- 
cern  is  no  longer  valid  in  cur  own  day  and  age.  One  reason  for  this  change 
is  due  to  the  sim.nle  and  4׳׳'Jescapable  conclusion  that  the  world  hasjfra.dically 


-iA  ■i-u  L,“  • -רוו^■  the  wüVP  moreB  of  yeeteryear  are 

changed  since  the  ״good  old  days״,^  the  urt- 

I ' a ל רוו ־ Q61  noT  vi  ^ 1 they  he  in  1962• 

־imply  no  longer  aprXicahle  m 1961,  nor 

we  ״ay  pauee  for  a ״ment,  no  matter  h»  fleeting,  to  mark  the  change 
of  ־al.naare;  to  tear  a»״  the  one  and  to  renlaoe  i^  .ith  another,  hut,  in 
truth  the  events  of  our  vorld  and  oontemnorary  eooefty  have  placed  our 
lives  into  such  a context  that  the  old  dividing  line  no  longer  exists.«,^ 
80st  of  the  r^olutions  for  betterment  among  the  peo  les  and  leaders  of  the 
,.״rid  are  not  vorth  the  paper  which  reports  their  utterance.  We  Irve  in 
a ־oo־^ty  where  eyents  guide  and  lead  us;  net  the  reverse,as  it  was  in 
former  years.  It  is  all  too  obvious  to  realize  and  understand 
־trife  in  the  Congo  will  not  end  simply  because  ItjiB  January  1st  • 

^ ie  just  as  Obvious  that  all  the  pro' lems  facing  our  neonle  in  terms  of 

Berlin,  Africa,  Asia  or,  for  that  matter^  any  other  corner  of  the  world 
,ill  remain  as  valid  andL  real  as  they ־־ ׳T  yesterday  ancfhsjfeay  before. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  our  world,  more  c cr-plicate<|^han  ever 
before,  problems  are  rarely  if  ever  solved;  they  are  only  superceded.  At 
one  point,  ^uba  was  very  much  in  the  news;  headlines  in  each  day-s  news- 

paper,  articles  by  the  dozens  in  the  magazines,  oaimentators  by  the  score 

arrrised  the  nation  of  the  meaning  of  it  all  

,eeks.,.«l  evon  ■ r.-tto«.  And  one  day,  Cuba  was  relegated  to  page  6 or  10 

t,5־+V1  AicrpTia.  or  v/as  if  Goa  or»  perhaps 
for  the  v;orld  vas  no\^  concerned  vith  Algeria, 

the  threats  hy  Indonesia;  vhatever^  the  name  of  leader  or  reason 

for  controversy  this  too  ran  its  course  and  was  supplanted  by  another  oris 

* . rt  X — • ר י r־r  ncur^e«  this  did  not  mean 

ie  or  problem  or  occasirn  for  turmoil.  But,  rf  course, 

that  Cuba  had  ceased  to  exist;  it  only  implied  that  other  pro  lems  had  come 
to  the  fore  which,  for  the  manent  at  least,  were  deserving  of  the  world's 
attention.  One  problem  gives  way  to  another  not  because  it  is  settled  but 
because  the  oonc^s  of  people  change  and  vary  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
in  this  context,  then,  we  can  see  the  value  of  our  observation  that  fhe 
change  of  a year,  or  the  turn  of  the  page  on  a calendar  or  the  celebrations 


\xajL^''^ 


as  ve  usher  in  1962  and  leave  1961  behind  us  actually/!  very  little.  fJ*r 


vorld  has  not  changeoT^nor  does  it  have  the  ability  to  change^  r n« 

This,  as  far  as  I can  see,  is  the  reality  of  the  secular  Nev/  year.  I 

It  is  for  this  reason,  not  only  because  of  background  and  training,  H 
#h^t  I embrace  vith  far  more  fervor  the  Jev;ish,  rather  than  the  secula^-dv,■ 
Year.  SSpj  ׳Jt  goes  vithout  saying,  the  em^^hasis  ö.n  either  of  these  two 
^ is  quite  different  and  lend/  it to  dif f rr-int  interpretations.  The  eel 
cular  ■^'*ew  ^ear  deals  in  terms  of  broad  general  principles^  este  cially  in  our  I 
time•  the  ‘Jewish  ITew  Ydar^  despite  the  passage  of  the  centuries^  still  re-  I 
fleets  the  needs  and  ^י׳וס«(?— dreams  ^>nd  dooiree•  of  the  individual.  It  is  I 
for  this  reason  that  Rosh  Hafe>h«no  is  so  much  mere  valuable,  it  seems  to  me;  I 
and,  also,  vhy  the  lesson  of  our  holydays  should  be  anplied  as  diligently  as■ 
possible  to  the  observant  and  conscienteous  man  in  a Gentile  society,  -‘or  I 
when  we  look  about  for  1j[at  is  ״new״  in  the  Hew  year  we  can  honestly  come  to  I 
the  conclusion  of  saying;  nothing  whatever  is  new,  either  for  you  or  for  me.  I 
But,  on  an  individual  basis,  there  is  the  possibility  that  faith  within  m.an  I 
is  and  can  be  renewed;  faith  in  the  fact  that  desnite  the  world  and  its  m.ad-j 
ness,  there  can  be  a better  day^  that  all  of  us  can  be  a nart  of  if  fox  I 

good^  .5^  for  meani  g,  for  purpose  in  terms  of  the  future.  But  it  maist 
be  rem.em.bered  tha.t  the  word  "faith"  is  not  used  l^e  in  an  unreal  and  evasiv 
m-a.nner  in  contradistinction  to  the  nroblem.s  of  . This  is  not  a cure 

we  propose  to  the  world  either  on  Hew  ־^ear' s or  on  Rosh  HaSheno.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  the  faith  of  which  we  speak  can  not  be  placed  into  the 
realm  of  the  tangible  or  ccnqftete  or  m.atorial;  it  is  simply  the  concent  that 
the  word  implies;  a faith  in  something  which  can  not  be  directly  own  or 
proven  or  demonstrated  but  a denth  of  spirit  which  resides  in  each  and  every 
human  hei the  fore  if  itj  reeardleee  of 

country  cr  race  01׳  people  or  f a i th^ And  thus,  ‘ /~  ׳ / - ^ 

to  meet  the  trying  standards  of  our  time  we  come  to  the'  first  conclusion; 

that  faith,  in  the  manner  we  s ee  and  interpret  it,  comes  only  aft  r all  the 


iv 


. ^ ^ ^ ^ ־ — י 
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reason  and  logic  of  deduction  ha^  passed  us  "by.  Faith,  in  the  final  analys 

i 

is  is  a “gamhle"  (if  you  v.׳ill);  it  is  something  in  the  heart  of  man  xh  ich 
nerraits  him  to  see  farther  than  the  here  and  nov  and  have  greater  ־belief  in 
him.self  than  ever  hefiore  v/ith  a stepngth  comes  from  ־within. 

"*Pd  this  ־brings  us  to  the  second  observation  in  regri^d  to  "faith"  in 
times  such  as  oiccs.  Namely,  that  the  human  ־being  must  have  ־belief  at  all 
times  and^iot  only  ־'hen  all  is  well  him  and  his  world.  This  is  the  over- 
powerjj/ing  differ  nee  ־betv/een  "restricted"  religion  and  an  all-inclusive 
faith.  For  instance,  there  are  those  who  wo  Id  ־believe  only  if  the ׳\1 ־orld 
were  devoid  of  tragedy  and  Ip  artache  and  terror;  who  would  su־brait  to  God 
and  all  He  represents  to  man  on  earth  if  the  order  of  the  ־Universe  would 
fit  into  a scheme  which  would  ־be  to  their  sat  j-sfacti  on , Unfortunately, 
this  is  a restrictive  type  of  religion,  and  it  is  not  the  manner  of  faith 
of  which  we  snealc.  Indeed,  in  a world  cleared  of  tragedy  the  ־basic  quest- 
ions  would  perhaps  neve:  arise;  it  is  the  content icn  of  the  religious  man 
that  he  ־believes  in  certain  ־basic  and  unchanging  pniy^^iples,  no  matter  what  I 
־,\־/ithin  the  context  of  v/hat  we  tr3^  to  sa.y  this  day  the  ideal  is  all  too  o'b- 
vious:  l/St׳  ile  events  and  circimistsnces  may  have  us  within  their  s׳rong  gras^ 
with  little  hope  of  escape  for  us  as  individuals,  the  element  of  fa.ith ״« ־  r 

^ IaXaM-»  (lufcA.  r 

frr)  v.b  cJRl  T־!?, — gr^/lr  in  every  corner  of  th  world;  do  not  forsake  these  1- 
deals  for  despite  the  forces  all  a־bout  us,  the  next  year  may  still  ־be  ־bett- 
er  and  while  the  ■nro־blems  m.ay  remain  the  same  in  their  unoerlying  r;otiva- 
tion,  it  is  T)0ssi־ble  that  man  may  change  and  ־because  of  him  a new  way  of 
life  may  yet  tome  to  the  fore. 

And  this  ־th  cught  ־brings  us  to  the  third  princir-le  of  faith,  j^ndeed, 
our  world  is  in  a state  of  shock  from  the  evil  all  shout  us  and  it  is  all 
too  easy  for  man  to  des^^air.  Yet,  after  faith  has  heen  established  and 
after  faith  is  practiced  in  good  as  well  as  in  times  of  trial^there  remain? 
for  us,  both  Jew  and  non-Jew,  the  ideal  that  with  faith  you  and  I might  ־be 


more  noble  plane  of 


inspired  to  lead  our  lives  unto  a higher,  loftier 
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endeavor.  And  here  «e  apeak  not  of  material  gaina  or  unreal  ideale  hut  the 
very  eimple  proposition  that  ae  faith  ennobles  and  enriches  you  and  me  we 
may  grow  to  face  the  challenge  of  our  time  on  a new  and  more  sacred  level 

of  human  endeavor. 

i’or  man  to  aspire,  that  is  perhans  the  greatest  ohillenge  for  the  IJew 
Year  of  1962.  a^it  always  is  in  terns  of  Eosh  HaShono.  Hot  merrymaking  a- 
lone  or  the  seeling  for  ohllvicn  in  drink,  or  the  artificial  values  to  he 
found  in  noisemakers,  funny  hats  and  hilarious  shouting  hut  the  <.u1et  and 
deep  faith  which  comes  only  with  trust,  with  understanding  and  with  a 
willingness  to  face  and  meet  the  challenge.  ¥^t ' s new  for  the  New  Year? 
Generally  speaking,  perhaps  nothing  at  all|  the  times  certainly  do  not 
auger  well  for  any  of  us,  ״ut,  sneaking  in  the  realm  of  the  personal,  it 
mt  he  granted  unto  us,  and  through  us  unto  all  the  children  of  mankind, 
that  with  a Ftנ  ength  and  nohVity  far  heyond  the  scope  of  our  day  and  age 
the  individual  m.8y  yet  assert  himself  and  thus  he  a hie  sing  to  one  and  all 
Hew  Year's  Bve  or  Day  has  heoome  all  hut  symholio  for  little  change  is  a- 
chieved  hut  the  moment  of  prayer  and  faith  mo:y  bring  us  to  that  stage  in 
the  prooes's  of  living  which  will  usher  in  a manner  of  good^^^and  decency 
which  will  he  of  benefit  to  us  all  .Thus,  we  Jews  may  hoA^a^  to  celebrate 
the  Hew  Year  twice  hut,  without  doubt,  Rosh  EaShono_Cr^äk7?£lo־W' to  the 
heart,  to  the  mind  and  to  the  noble  snirit  of  every  man.  This  is  our  fait, 
each  """ לי י  day 'äpu  God  grants  us  life  on  this  His  earth. 

i\1ner]  • 


iie’bE’ev  Tabernacle;  Prid.  Eve.,  December  29,  1961. 
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Dec.  17,  1961  at  11  A.M. 


HelD.  Tal3.  Sunday  A.K.  Book  Review:  »MILA,  1^ 

My  friends,  As  one  reads  the  latest  best  seller  by  Leon  Uris,  MIIA.  18, 
Coming  as  it  do«s  on  the  heels  of  the  fabulously  successful  "Exodus״  by  the 
same  author  one  can  readily  !e  rceive  the  images  of  the  written  word/  being 
tranformed  to  images  on  the  movie  screen.  \‘^1at  a wonderful  epic  it  will 
make;  the  h^  will  be  tall  and  strong  and  his  make-up  will  indicate  a 
certain  type  of  Jewish  feature,  the  Razis  will  «53:  be  stupid,  blunder121g 
fools  and  at  the  end,  as  dusk  settles  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
the  screen  will  be  illumined  with  an  image  of  the  Israeli  flag  and  the 
movie  house  will  throb  with  the  deeply  resonant  tones  and  stirring  gielody 
of  Hatilcvoh.  Audiences  will  sit  fhtough  this  epic  for  the  usual  three  hoi^^; 
the  Jewish  organizations  wi  11 '^^^^their  theater  parties  and  the 

childi^^the  usual  intermission  for  popcorn  and  candy! will ס^ י  nr  urcd-.  A 
number  of  our  people  will  leave  the  theater  with  tears  in  their  eyes  but, 
as  with  Exodus,  most  will  depart  with  hope  and  movie  faith  renewed  and  re- 
aff-irmed.  Vihat  a glorious  way  in  which  to  spend  a Saturday  matinee*.  To 
be  perfectly  blunt  about  it,  my  friends,  this  is  the  way  it  will  happen  on 
the  screen  \׳hich  .׳״ay  even  follow  the  outlines  of  the  book  but,  let  us  never 
forget,  the  book  "Mila  18"  as  the  book  "Exodus"  , never  did  come  very  close 
to  the  Truth.  "Exodus"  v;as  better  written  and  placedjthe  Jew  on  the  best- 
seller  list  for  the  first  t ime/^but  the  rise  and  creation  of  the  Jewish  Stat( 
was  not  the  simple  black  and  white  development  as  was  deltoi’st rated  by  the 
author.  Leon  Urig  in  his  second  book  came  a little  closer  to  the  reality 
of  the  Wardaw  ghetto,  with  all  the  faults  of  his  poor  writing  and  horrid 
characterization,  !^;;׳■one  who  v/ould  maintain  tha.t  "Ijila  18"  is  a good  book 
^either  does  not  understand  anything  about  literature  oi^is  unable  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  situation  with  which  we  are  asked  to  deal.  "Mila  18"  glo 
rifies  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  the  ^etto  but,  in  truth,  the  pl^״^ 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  nothing  glorious  about  any  of  these 


fighters,  ^hey  died  and  fou^t  and  lived  and  hungered  in  filfth;  the  fev/ 
vho  escaped  did  so  either  out  of  the  trains  that  took  them  to  extermination 


r 


centers  or  through,  the  sewers  that  ran  under  the  ghetto  and  le(J^  to  the  0- 

« 

pen  country.  The  glory  of  these  people  is  not  to  ־be  found,  I repeat,  in 
their  futile  battle,  nor  in  the  uprising  per  se,  nor  in  their  individual 
heroism  in  the  face  of  certain  death  hut  in  their  sense  of  history  and  in 
their  writing  of  basic  human  documents.  Trapped  in  bunkers  where  flames 
could  almost  reach  them,  writing  in  the  dark  with  Kazis  knocking  at  the 
door,  ap'  ointing  historians  and  mapning  elaborate  hiding  places  for  their 
documents;  pr  oducing^f  or  ages  to  come  ׳l.i  rn-iisi.׳  of  the  most  magnificent  hum- 
an  feeling^  of  hope  and  desi^ai:^  in  the  י idst  of  an  annihilation  ne  er  bef  ori 
dreamed  of  by  human  souls  it  is  in  th i s manner  that  the  glory  of  their 


deeds  comej  to  the  f ore  remain  v/ith  us  as  an  enduring  monument  fo 

the  unquenchable  thirst  for  freedo'־  and  religi  csity^*  can  not 

be  matched  by  any  other  people,  race  or  religious  group.  And  our  author, 
Leon  bris  simply  could  not  bring  these  people  to  the  pages  of  his  book  for 
as  is  the  case  so  often,  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  these  special  kinds 
of  circumstances  unless  and  until  you  personally  have  experienced  them.  A 
recent  issue  of  COM tElTTARY  magazine  analyzes  the  picture  for  us  in  the 
sense  of  dealing  with  concenttati on  camp  survivors;  why  are  they  so  silen£ 
And  the  answer  lies  ^ them;  because  they  feel  g1b6lty,  guilty  at  the  !act 
that  willingly  or  unwillingly  it  was  their  fortune  not  to  be  picked  for 
death  while  the  man  or  wom.an  or  nhild  next  to  them  was  selected  for  extir- 
minaticn  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  conscicus  or  unconsci  us  guilt  of  hav״ 
ing  caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  death  of  another  Jew  weighs  upon 
the  soul  of  the  survivor  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  not  spea.k,  that  hir 
experiences  are  deep  within  his  heart  and  soul,  that  his  ! n 1 hi  j man 

will  not  allow  him  to  voice  his  inmost  beliefs  for  fear  of  further  hurtin,- 
himself.  But  in  Warsaw  they  still  spoke  or  wrote  of  their  feelings  but  i!; 
a m.an  sufficiently  skilled  to  dig  below  the  superficial  and  analyze  the  e- 
motions  of  a survivor?  It  was  not  given  to  Leon  Uris  to  do  so;  perhaps, 
the  answer  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  We  who  are  Jews  can  not  pry  into  the 
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heart  of  hte  «hose  numher  ״ae ״ ״t  oh  a deportation  list.  Ae  a c״״eeq״e־״e. 

״e  can  never  approach  the  words  and  depth  of  him  who  wrote  in  the  ghetto  an, 

vh.0  knew  that  he  too  would  die. 

It  is  only  in  this  light  that  we  oan  consider  heon  Uris־  hook  "Mila  18; 

The  story  begins  in  the  most  simple  terms:  in  pre-war  Poland  the  Jews  were 

able  to  attain  positions  of  hi^  honor  and  esteem;  the  one  individual  was  a 

captain  in  one  of  tb.e  famed  cavalry  regiments  of  his  day,  the  other  held  th, 

chair  of  Medicine  at  the  great  university  of  Warsaw.  And  the  Jews  there 

״ere  11־^נ  Jews  are  everywhere:  the  richer,  more  modern  of  our  people  began 

to  assimilate:  the  children  did  not  receive  Jewish  instructicn.  they  Irved 

in  Gentile  or  mixed  neigh  orhoods,  their  friends  were  -ian,  and  those  who 

־״re  concerned  with  Jewish  problems  such  as  the  various  shades  of  Zionrs* 

״ere  considered  to  ce  either  cra.y  or  unpatriotic  or  both.  Of  course,  neit: 

er  cf  these  two  catagorles  of  Jews  had  anythxng  to  do  with  organrzed  relr- 

glo״,  the  observiSt^i-ersed  h mself  deeply  in  hie  Talmud  wxth 

no  ability  to  understand  the  forces  which  whirled  all  about  him  and  would 

4.  ר ר of  hi־־  faith.  was  a new  world  and  the  ^'*azis  were 

soon  destroy  all  of  hi,-  taixn. 

ד n + « In  term׳־  of  the  short  war  which  Poland  fought 

thorou^  in  all  respects.  In  term^ 

"" ■י־“ ” ״ ' ״ ■“״ ״ ^ •« * »־•־״< ■ . ״ ״־.״. ־ 

״*' ־״ ״ ” * ׳׳״ • ״״” “ “ * ״ •■״» ־ »״ - «.״ ־ . . 

״ י* • •i.“  /דל־ו־י׳ץ־ר׳  nfi  n'T  Ol*  f*  376  G "fch  ln  k6  37  3 ן*  S 

ich  problem,  whether  Zionist,  assxmxlati  onxst , orthodox 

, Tßsfieh  thpv  were  considered  Jews.  Heed- 

long  as  1/^  of  their  ancestry  was  Jewish  they  we 

less  to  say,  it  -as  quite  a shock  to  some  to  discover  that,  all  of  a sudden 
they  were  linked  with  those  funny  people  who  walked  about  the  streets  of 
..arsaw  with  long  beards,  unkempt  or  uncut  side-locks  and  black  coats  whxch 
threatened  with  each  step  to  sweep  the  streets  of  the  cxty. 

־hcck  Of  restrictive  which  c^e  with  each  successive  directive  issued  by 
the  German  Pccupativ  armies  and  were  anrlicable  to  all  the  Jewish  people; 
pp.  123f,125.  But,  mce ־ ׳tartlij^g  tha^ven  these  restrxctxons  and  laws 

- 1. »״‘״ ׳ ״״■ ״ - ״ ״״. ״ ־ . ״ 
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t״  hiKh  pcsiti׳ns  «ithin  the  Polish  Gentile 
ly  y those  Jews  who  had  access  Yellow  Star; 

community,  was  the  directive  that  all  Jews  mus  j^^^tofore  had  not 

• L effect  of  such  an  order  cn  a youngster  cho  heretofor 
iInag1מe  the  eff  evee.  husband  walk- 

־״- ״״״״ ־״,:’,״;״־ ״ <'״•■’״ ■ •■—״״ ״ ־ ״ ״ ־״ « ״ ״ 

״ ״- . .« « ״ ־ .״ב:: : ך ־•״« ״ ־״״ ־ ״ « ־ . ״ .« 

.1,  She  took  them  and  stareu 

have  to  wear  these,  e v.  • +-hat  the  first  time 

■ ’!■־n’t  it  a shame,  she  said,  that  the  rir 

one  on  her  right  arm.  - ^ ue  through  armhands 

t tell  the  children  they  are  Jews,  it  must  he 
we  really  must  tell  began  to  tight- 

, •V  thie'״  And  it  is  from  this  point  0nw0A׳d  that  the 

like  this  . A shattered  for  the  Poles  were 

u:־  acair/iilati  nist^  were 

en.  The  dreams  of  the  a.-  ^ Slovake,  the  Hunga- 

+רץג־רי  the  Ukrainians,  tne  öxuva  , 

0״  better  indeed  ,.״״.nation  and 

rians,  the  Letts.  These  +v,o  horror  of  the  ^'׳azi; 

n+v  prceeded  at  times  even  the  horror 
one  knovcs  that  their  c^^e  ^y 

as  one  writer  has  P a-  ־Mond"  This  indictment  is 

״e  worst  oonoentrati.  comps  were  set  up  m «aand 

■ ted  When  one  understands  that  the  Germans  also 

vindicated  wh  success.  In 

extirminaticn  in  otlB  r countries , - 

, • ״ Holland  and  Benmark,  for  instance,  the  peopi 

Prance,  Belgium,  Hell  ^  ״. ״il  never  reached  the 

the  nrocess  of  evil  ne^^ex 
n-F  thi׳־  infamous  353?*^  ana  xne  ״ 

•be  a part  of  tni-  ! !/  anti-semitism  was  not 

, ,׳י״־״.״  as  in  the  other  lands  where  anti 

״th  open  orms  by  the  - 

only  J I  ״״״. . , . . ®׳ י  c™־״״ed.  in  the  be- 


only ״״ ״otions  were  imrosed.  In  the  be- 

ghetto  was  floimed  and  ever  ״ hundred  square  blocks,  or 

ginning,  the  ,,,pie  were  craved.  Two 

1500  buildings  and  1 ‘ earnest,  this  number  had  been  out 

years  later,  when  ti.־  struggle  began  m ea.  ^ 

aov.  to  50,000  souls  while  the  rest  had  been  relocated 

camps  in  the  country.  ^ ^ 

B״t  the  Poles,  as  a na  . all-P״־erful 

+V1.־  voice  of  indignation  of  the 

׳י'"  , l.1״ere״i^  the  voiced  of  the  great  leaders  of  Europe 

in  those  early  years?  ?׳here 
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and  America,  viiere  was  the  resp4׳!jse  of  those  people  who  loved  freedom  and 

who  valued  the  life  of  each  and  every  human  “being  when  the  few  fighters  of 

the  ghetto,  in  desperati  cn , beamed  a broadcast  to  the  free  side  of  !Europe 

in  the  moment  of  their  darkest  despair^  lihe  re  was  the  voice  of  the  Inter- 

naticnal  Red  Cross  which  visited  these  sites  of  despair  and  allowed  itself 

to  be  fooled  tjy  the  outw  ard  manifestations  of  ease  and  health?  Indeed, 

where  was  the  voice  of  God  in  this  insane  slaughter  of  humanity  which  took 

thousands  upon  thousands  each  day  to  the  deportation  centers?  One  writer 

asked  one  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  whether  he  found  any  use  or  meaning 

in  the  deaths  of  so  many  millions.  And  the  answer  was;  I hope  not!  And 

still,  v/ithin  the  walls  of  the  ghetto,  the  Rabbi  gave  religious  instructi  * 

the  children  were  Bar  Mitzvoh,  the  youngsters  were  married  and  bore  child- 

ren,  and  the  hope  for  a better  world  was  constantly  in  their  hearts.  It  i 

for  this  reason  that  in  the  course  of  tim.e  the  various  factions  wilh  in  the 

^etto  began  to  unite,  and  merge  their  forces^  in  order  to  go  dov/n  like  men 

rather  than  like  dogs;  it  is  at  the  point  in  time  \\fhen  names  like  Ausschii׳ 

and  Tpeblinka  Raven sbruck  took  on  their  real  connotation  that  the  good 

and  the  bad  among  our  people  began  to  make  hane-vade  bombs  out  of  nuts  and 

bolts  an!(  scre\^,  began  to  fabricate  local  versi  cns  of  bombH  and  gund,  be- 

gan  to  bribe  Poles  and  began  to  distrust  the  local  Jev;ish  officialdom  whic 

felt  that  it  could  placate  the  Germ^gn  hunger  for  souls  ifat  only  surrender 

I )C 

ed  the  numbers  in  each  day_s  quota  for  the  gas  chamber.  It  came  to  the 
point  when  ci  ildren,  1 eleased  from  their  underground  hiding  places  for  a 
few  moments  of  fresh  air,  v;ould  play  games  reflecting  their  elder’s  v/ork. 
"In  a few  moments  the  di  ildren  games  that  children  play  in  a ghetto. 

They  ־nlayed  the  game  of  "smug<~ler",  hiding  an  object  from  the  searching 
"Nazis".  They  played  "escape"  weaving  in  and  out  of  passagesin  abandoned 

* I״ 

houses  to  reach  the  "Aryan  side"  past  the  Poles".  They  played  "Jewish 
Pighters  and  the  Germans",  pepr'ering  each  other  with  ima'ginaiy  bullets  and 
b cmbs״^. . .A  little  boy  trirr^ed  and  fell  in  the  courtyard  and  his  nose  bled. 
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He  did  not  cry  although,  he  vas  in^ain  for  he  was  t ought  not  to  cry  when  he 
• was  hurt.  Nazis  and  their  dogs  listened  for  crying  children,  to  find  their 
hiding  places". 

But  while  the  hiding  places  were  found  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
underground  army,  at  Mila^lS  was  finally  destroyed,  the  records  and  di^ario 
and  documents  remained  "buried  until  discovered  when  the  uj  1 ! ! 1 of  the 

ghetto ווו ו  irm■ י ־ וחזו- ! ו  and  the  peace  of  hu־  anity  hE3.  d been  restored.  The 
one  intelligent  Na* i of  our  hook  is  forced  to  say,  "I  have  a crawling  sus~ 
picion  that  inside  that  ghetto  wall  are  ten  thousand  diaries  buried  beneath 
the  ground,  i^nd  that  is  what  is  going  to  crush  us.  Not  the  allied  armies, 
no־c  a few  tokens  of  retribution,  but  the  voices  of  the  dead,  unearthed." 

It  wa}5  a correct  observation  formas  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  from 
this  pulpit  before,  rj ־ ׳rm^  Germany  has  been  welcomed  back  into  the  family  of 
nations  \d1ile  all  that  remains  to  us  is  a list  of  six  million  martyrs  and 
a collecticn  of  diaries  and  memoirs  to  tell  the  story  to  those  few  who  v;cul 
care  to  listen.  Personally,  I think  that  we  have  a ri^t  to  be  bitter  at 
the  pov׳ers־that -be;  for  one  tiling  we  should  never  forget,  as  Uris  points 
out  so  grarhically  at  the  end  of  his  narrative:  "This  rabble  army  without 
a decent  weapon  held  at  bay  the  mightiest  military  pov/er  the  world  has  ever 
known  for  42  days  and  42  nights.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  for  many  na- 

ר <L  ^ 


tions  fell  benea)|th  the  German  onsl ought  in^hoi^s.  All  of  Poland  was  able 
to  hold  for  less  than  a month."  And  there  our  story  would  end,  as  does 
the  book.  However,. the  recent  trial^of  Adolf  Eichmann,  who  was  resno'^sible 
for  much  of  the  tragedy  experienced  by  our  people  in  the  l.arsaw  ghetto,  does 
bring  up  xxx  a number  of  points  of  interest  v/hich  should  not  be  avoided  by 
you  and  me.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  reminded  by  the  youngsters  of  ־^srael 
who  walked  about  the  streets  of  *Jerusalem,  shaking  their  heads  in  wonder  and 
bewilderment  at  the  meekness  If  their  elders  ’':<»£yallov/ed  themselves  to  be 
led  to  slaughter  v/ithout  any  singificant  -י r f r - ״ 0י Pany  have  sought  to  give 

ansv;ers  to  these  young 10י־י00ס ־  who  have  tasted  the  blood  of  battle  and  who 
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..,e  vowea  to  .0  .own  U. ״ ־-e״.  eHcul.  t.e  neea  ariee.  No  one  e.er  «ill  .e 
a.le  to  place  into  conoentrati on  ca־P־!  And  son־  of  theee  a״s«ere  ״ 

tonoh  on  the  truth:  the  peorle  went  ־ eekly  heoauee  they  feared  for  therr 
families,  they  «ent  heoauee  the  1% ־ ־!־W.flaged  their  intent  «rth  an  e^- 
cert  eenee  of  t ining  d^nd  h״״or.  they  «ent  heoauee  they  «ere  too  heaten  nhy. 
ically  aמd  s-iritually  to  offer  any  resistance.  But,  ix  v;ould  seem 
the  reason  for  t:eir  inexplicable  surrender  lies  in  another  direction  as 
veil:  cur  people  vent  along  until  it  vas  too  late  to  resi.t^ f or  unt 
very  last  moment  they  simply  wo^  Id  not  and  could  not  believe  that  one  and 
all  of  them  «ould  he  taken  to  the  gas  ohamher  or  selected  for  medxoal  ־X- 
oerimentation.  I say  that  "they  «ould  not  and  could  not  helieve-  this  end 
their  liree  heoause  they  oar^e  from  a culture  and  an  environment  «here 
־uoh  matters  simply  «ere  not  possihle,  the  fact  of  annihilation,  although 
.taring  them  in  the  face,  «as  inoonoeivahle  to  the  majority  0-  our  people 
«h-^^reat  faith  and  great  stress  on  such,  apparently  outdated,  idealsv 
as  decency.  Justice,  morality,  honor,  conscience.  Christianity,  ethics  and 
humanity.  It  «as  in  terms  of  these  ideals  that  our  people  «ere  raised  and 

educated;  that  the  vorld  had  ocmple'ely  ignored  these  hasio  pri  oiples  of 

nn  '״'r  a=  Martin  Buber  haC  character 
society  «as  heyond  their  comprehension.  r,  a 1 ״a.r  ע> 

ized  the  time,  it  «as  an  era  symholized  hy  an  "eclinse  of  God','  It  is  in 

these  terms  that  «e  can  h.st  understand  the  tragedy  «hioh  has  come  to  us 

and  c^r  loved  ones  over  the  past  generatirn,  no  Je«ish  home  is  «ithout  its 

em:,tiness  and  no  ji«i־h  heart  exists  «ithout  its  re״emOered  horror.  And 

this  is  the  principle  of  ־;ila  18  as  «ell.  «here  the  o^istanoe  gre«  and  «־ 

nurtured  once  the  terrifying  truth  heoame  cormon  k״o«ledge.  The  hunker  of 

this  headquarters  address  held  six  rocms.  each  one  named,  in  a hurst  of 

sardonic  or  sarcastic  humor,  for  a major  extirmination  oar'p.  ihus, 

״om  «as  called  Aussch«־״.  another  Trehllnka.  a third  Chelmno.  and  the 

like.  ״ut.  to  repeat,  this  only  came  to  pass  «hen  the  true  nature  of  man'־ 

inhumanity  to  ms:n  had  been  revealed  and,  at  long  last,  «as  finally  heliev- 
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ed  and  accepted ענ ו  the  majority  of  the  ghetto's  . 

■ But  a further  point  of  interest.  While  the  ddad  cry  cut  hy  meane  of 

their  diaries  and  documents  for  Justice,  the  vorld  is  deaf  to  their  plea. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  such  a hoch  as  ״Hila  18״i  I can  see  two  reasons: 
first,  next  to״Exodus",  it  is  the  one  hook  which  presents  Jews  to  the  world 
not  as  defeated,  shattered  and  crawling  human  ants  t״t  as  courageous  figurä 
who  have  added  a chapter  of  heroism  to  the  experiences  of  modern  man.  In  a 
־ense,  the  novel  ״Mila  18"  because  it  is  based  on  actual  eנpיerience.  pre- 
diets  hope  for  man  within  the  frameworh  of  his  guilt  by  indifference,  le- 
thargy  and  silence.  And,  secondly,  it  is  the  välue  of  this  booh  and  to  the 


credit  of  the  author  that  as  a best-selling  novelist  he  has  chosen 


to  wrice,  as  one  person  suggested,  neither  of  "ddcadence  under  the  magnolia 
tree  nor  of  adultery  in  the  suburbs.  Instead,  he  has  faced  a challenging 

theme  and  has  brought  it  crudely  alive,  tahing  for  his  subject  one  of  the 

״ A ־in  tVip  hi^tiorY*  of  mankind"•  Our 

most  profound  mameBts  of  agony  and  1106״י  in  tiie  ni.i  y 

4-  -i  it  mildly;  it  sinks  into  oId- 

־book  is  not  a literary  m.asterpiece,  to  state  it  mx-t  ,y , 

A + r.  -HVio  •nrptic  ־orofound  and  creative  work  "The  Wall" 
livi  on  when  0 mpared  to  the  poetic,  pr 

, ־ ^ וF nr  P־o od  or  f or  had,  Leon 

by  John  Hersey,  who  treated  the  same  theme.  ut,  for  go 


Uris  has  done  a great  service  to  us  all,  not  on  y Jews  but  all  peonies  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  our  people.  He  has  brought 
the  message  to  our  door  that  the  name  of  the  headquarters  for  survival  and 
supremacy  and  honor  need  not  be  called  "Mila  18"  but  could  be  located  on 
any  street,  in  any  city,  in  every  land.  Israel  has  again  given  validity 
to  this  point  and  who  knows  who  and  how  soon  we  will  be  called  upon  to  re 
affirm  this  concept  once  again.  Are  w^ready^  Can  we  give  of  ourselves 
without  fear.  Are  we  willing  t 0 make  the  sacrifice.  Can  we  live  in  dirt 
and  filfth  so  as  to  die  like  men  for  our  religion.  Is  our  Jewishness 
meaningful  en  ou^  to  allow  us  the  courage  and  the^^entive  for  a fight  to 
the  finish,  or,  as  has  ha  pened  so  often  before  , we  pray  God,  will 
never  happen  again,  have  those  of  the  past  died  in  vain  and  are  their  voic 
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es  silenced  forever?  This  is  the  choice  which  Leon  ^ris  places  ־before  eac] 
of  us,  of  whatever  age  or  belief  or  degree  of  assimilation.  It  hi  s "been 
proven  time  and  again  that  we  can  not  escape  the  faith  of  our  fathers;  is 
it  not  time,  then,  to  live  ־by  it,  to  em־brace  it  wholeheartedly,  to  lift 
up  our  heads  and  hearts  in  hope  and  ־belief  and  faith  that  ־by  what  we  are 

and  ־by  v/hat  we  can  ever  hope  to  ־bejwe  shall  ־be  a source  of  credit  to  those 

of  the  past,  to  those  of  the  present  and  to  those  who  will  ־be  the  ־bearers 

of  our  laith  and  fortune  in  the  days  to  come• 

",..^03^it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee ,yyneither  is  it  far  off•  It  is 
not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldst  say  *V/ho  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven 
and  ־bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it,  that  we  may  do  it’  . And  it 
is  not  ־beyond  the  sea  that  thou  shouldst  say,  ’IJho  shall  go  over  the  sea 
for  us,  and  ־bring  it  unto  us,  i.nd  make  us  to  hea.r  it,  that  we  may  do  it’  . 
But  the  v/ord  is  very  nigh/  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that 
thcu  mayest  do  it,"  (Deut•  30:llff.) 

Thank  you• 
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»OHE  LANGUAGE  FOR  I^IAHY  NATIONS.” 


"i  My  friends,  in  terms  of  our  '־‘־'orah  readings  the  vorld  was  created  only 
last  week.  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  He  declared  that  what  He  had 
fashioned  hy  the  work  of  His  hands  "was  very  good”.  It  is,  perhaps,  indi- 
cative  of  the  nature  of  man  that  once  all  has  “been  pronounced  "Good”  the 
human  being  commences  to  destroy  all  the  effort  and  hope  and  labibr  which 
has  been  pibured  into  some  sort  of  creative  endeavor;  God  had  no  sooner 
formed  and  fashioned  us  in  His  image^  and  Cain  proceeded  to  murder  Abel, 
Also,  as  soon  as  the  fields  of  the  earth,  the  beasts  of  land  and  sea,  the 
vegetation  and  greens  had  been  brought  into  existence  ־Hact  the  whole  <f*s055־ 
*fi  illlTu’  L״׳  earth  was  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  f lood. f owefe,  ^hile  God 
had  but  recently  cfeated  the  world,  now  there  was  bE?t־  one  righteous  man 

and  his  name  was  Nnnb  ».ThiiJLp■  י»!■  ■!■y  rmnn  r■— .gWTuii■  1■  t IIIJ  IIIIIIII  Ml  II  [ 


'And  this  Sabbath  we  read  of  another  such ^/bontradietion;  of  another 
problem  which  faced  man  at  the  very  beginning.  After  Noah,  the  world  had 
been  built  up  again  and  there  was  a certain  degree  of  unanimity  and  purpose 
among  the  children  of  men.Sut,  insteadjof  working  for  their  benefit  on  earth 
Qjpjjjggl  man  strove  for  the  heavans  in  order  to  conquer  it.  The  human  be- 
ings,  speaking  one  language  which  served  to  unite  them,  prepared  to  buxld 
a tower  so  hi^  that  it  would  reach  to  the  sky;  ^«hat  episode  we  know  as  the 
Tov/er  of  Babel,  We  know  from  our  biblical  narrative  that  as  soon  as  God 
realized  the  true  intn'tions  of/|His  creation^He  withdrew  |iis  favor  from  the 


human  beings  struggling  to  achieve  the  heights.  He  threw  their  language 
structure  into  confusion  and,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  the 
people  had  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  efforts.  Thus,  to  this  day,  the 
Tower  of  Babel  is  another  unfinished  monument  to  the  effort  of  the  human 


being  %■€»  strive  for  divinity  but  lading  throv/n  back  to  his  earth-bound  w׳ay 
of  life.  In  these  cases,  and  many  others  which  are  to  follow,  that  which 
began  as  something  good  and  wholesome  by  the  creati־  e genius  of  G-od  soon 
became  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  mortal  man;  and  from  that  day  to  tMs  not 
one  but  many  languages  reign  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  At  least  this  is 


ii. 


the  explanation  the  gives  us  for  the  multitude  of  languages  that  exist 

And  there  is  justification  for  the  problem  of  many  languages  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  There  are  nearly  3,000  languages  spoken  throiighje^' 
out  thf[,  world  and  no  fewer  than  13  have  over  50  million  speakers.  The  ^ng- 
lish  tongue  alone  presents  insurmountable  problems  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a 
tool  for  r חוןתחז ח i rnt i 'ח׳־  I ari nng  the — ehildren  of  man — of  eentemporary  noc io tjc.,. 

The  ^ebster'T^ev  edition  unabridged  dictionary,  only  published  a 

few  weeks  ago,  has  450,000  entries  alone.  It  would  have  taken  a single  edit 
or  750  years  to  compile  it^•  aA the  full  time  staff  of  70  specialists 
who  labored  on  this  edi^tion  worked  on  the  filing  and  editing  for  over  10 
years,  ^hese  70  core  specialists,  buttressed  by  more  than  200  special  con- 
sultants,  began  sifting  a file  of  10  million  words  in  contemporary  contexts. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ccsiplete  record  in  existence  of  hov/  Americans  are 
using  or  misusing  their  language, ־“ ־nd,  the  new  dictionary  just  off 

the  printing  press  the  specialists  and  editors  have  already  begun  to  file 
words  and  ideas  and  definitions  for  the  next  editicn  which  may  be  published 
between  1980  and  1990.  All  in  all,  you  can  see  the  great  difficulties  w/ich 
arise  once  you  delve  deeper  and  more  fully  into  the  problem  of^/language'  itai  e 
tiwn  the  multitude  of  spoken  throu^out  the  world.  (^It^is  com- 


^awrd  tiwn  the  multitude  of  spoken  throu^out  the  world,  com- 

parable  to  the  traffic  problems  in  ma.ny  bf  0ur^J«aJ^r  big  cities;  eveyyone 
agrees  Shat  someone  should  do  s 0Tnethdjjg-'''about  it  before  the  situation  ties 


us  into  a knot  which  we 


us  into  a knot  which  we^^&afTnever  unravel  eSrsc-l-vgp  anderem  which  therf 

is  no  escapeT7And  in  view  of  th£^  diff icult^and  becaus^mÄn  believ€ 

that  language  is  the  one  factor  which  can  unite  u^  we  have^  a 

common  language  for  purposesLf  communicating  with  one  another,  tüfet  fhere  are 


many  groups  actively  engaged  in  furthering  this  one  language  or  another.  By 
this  I mean  not  only  those  ^o  favor  French,  English,  Russian  or  German  as 
the  one  language  with  which  all  sh  oCld  be  familiar  but  such  outside  forces 
as  Esperanto  and  Interlingua  both  of  which  are  making  great  progress  in  hav- 
ing  their  ideas  brou^t  to  the  attention  of  /eholare.  One  begins  to 
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understand  "better  the  scope  of  these  outside  language  forces  when  one  real- 

izes  that  Esperanto  today  is  "being  t ought  in  almost  800  schools  in  40  count- 

ries;  that  more  than  50  scholarly  periodicals  are  being  printed  in  the  Ian- 

guage  in  over  15  co\;kn tries  and  that  there  are  approximately  9,000  books  in 

the  language  available  throughout  the  world.  It  has  often  been  termed  and 

styled  as  the  language  of,  and  with,  the  future, 

■^he  entire  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  peimit  man  to  understand  his  fell 

ow  man,  much  as  it  was  in  the  time  when  the  iower  of  Babel  existed,  ^Ve 

have  seen  that  thing  is  nfet  necessarily  a wholesome  approach  nor  does  it 

solve  any  and  all  problems.  Just  because  people  speak  the  same  language 

and  can  communicate  with  one  another  does  not  mdan  that  peace  will  reign 

on  earth  nor  that  people  will  be  ble  ssed  with  good  and  plenty.  The  Civil 

War  in ״ ־merica,  where  both  sides  oortodnly  spoke  the yoanio  t einguc,  is  a 

relevant  example  as  is  the  Spanish  ^ivil  War  and,  of  course,  the  episode 

of  the  Tow'er  of  Babel,  If  anything,  the  similarity  of  tongue  and  the  abili 

tyj  to  understand  led  to  confusion  of  motives  and  error  in  judgement.  In  my 

own  experierjce^  there  was  an  example  of  where  similarity  of  language  only 
_ _ 

brough־^^mf1is±־en  and  difficulty.  Once,  when  in  Baltimore,  I was  assigned 
together  with  a Catholic  priest  to  serve  as  chaplain  to  service-men  of  the 
USO,  We  had  little  to  do  that  evening  and  gravitated  toward  talk  with  one 
another;  one  "bit  of  conversati  cn  led  to  another  until  %7e  began  to  touch  on 
theological  problems  as  these  affected  our  two  religions.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  unudual  experiences  of  my  life;  we  both  used  such 
words  as  "love”,  "good",  "divine",  "forgiveness"  but  while  the  words  were 
the  same  we  could  not  communicate  with  each  other  for  the  meanings  were  en- 
tirely  different.  His  definition  of  "love"  had  never  entered  my  mind  and 
my  concept  of  "forgiveness"  was  ccmpletely  foreign  to  him  and  he  could  not 
understand  me.  We  see,  then,  i/^^  these  and  other  circumstances  that  the  use 
of  one  language  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  which  plague  us  from  one 
generation  to  another  and  that  the  story  of  the  Tower-»  but  a superficial 


indication  of  a far  greater  ard  deeper  difficulty• 

Mut  then  is  the  answer,  if  there  is  one?  For  me  it  lies  not  in  the 

happening  itself  hut  in  the  motivation.  The  answer  is  to  he  seen  in  the 
pride  of  those  who  worked  and  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Tow- 
er  of  Bahel.  It  was  their/i^ii^to  u^  the  ability  to  oommunioate  for  an 
app.oa־h  to  the  heavens  whioh  saddled  them  with  a moral  oatastrophe.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  generations  of  the  past  that  they  were  bigger  than 
others,  that  their  desires  could  only  be  satisfied  when  they  had  attained 
the  very  tcp  and  when,  as  we  would  phrase  it  today,  they  could  sit  in  great 
triumph  on  top  of  the  world  and  look  down  on  all  those  who  were  to  be  their 
subjects.  Han  by  prising  his  own  strength  and  ,ohievemSrThad  forgotten  hi 
place  in  world  which  ״od  had  created;  thus  he  was  not  only  subj  ot  to 
^ disaster  i^^Änt  suffused  with  pride^b;.*  he  oommi  ted  an  act  of 

insolent  impiety  toward  God.  The  rabbis  tell  the  very  meaningful  story  « 

the  dive־,  sity  of  languages  and  th^Jl^otion 

of  the  Tower־  the  people  wei,  building  their  t««r  everi( 


Of  tne  J-ov/er;  one  ^ j 

higher  and  ever  closer  to  the  gates  of  heaven-tä-rt  </hen  a man  who  has  build 
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ing  toppled  to  the  ground  fr®  the  heights  the  people  simply  brushed  the  re 
mains  aside. feit  when  a brick  fell  loose  and  broke  into  fragments  on  the 
ground  below,  the  people  sighed  and  wailed  for  they  had  lost  one  more  inst 
ment  in  their  zealous  «־r  striving  to  achieve  and  attain  the  hte'hts.  In 
this  manner  the  raobis  describe  the  insolence,  the  impiety,  the  callousness 

and  the  pride  of t hose  who  lived  in  that  generation  and  who,  because  of 

+ ^ ipft  their  imprint  on  thoee  of  our  own  time, 

what  they  represented,  have  left  their  1 p 

, - ך ך-_  ■fVio  inpt  to  foil  ov/  su  it  • ^he  Egypt 

Ve  were  not  the  first  nor  shall  we  he  the  last 

^ 4-  +0  +V10ir  own  dory  hut  their  tomhs  have 

ians  huilt  the  greatest  monuments  to  their  own  giory 

long  been  Pillaged  and  their  statues  reign  over  empty  desert  wastes.  The 
Third  Reich  wasL  last  a thousand  years  but  it  crumbled  to  dust  and  ashes 
in  the  greatest  conflegrati  n of  its  kind  within  a dozen  years;  «0  the  pr1d< 
of  those  people  h-s  be־.^me  the  laughing  stock  of  the  entire  civilized  world, 
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Pride,  then,  iisi  our  iwn  achievements  and  desires  has  been  the  point  of  de- 
parture  fran  that  which  might  have  heen.  It  was  the  same  in  years  and  ge- 
nerations  gone  hy  when  cur  peonle  wanted  to  reach  into  the  heavens;  it  is 
the  same  today  vhen  the  individual  prides  hirself  on  what  he  has  gained, 
on  what  ^ has  achieved^  without  giving  due  credit  to  forces  higher  than  v/e 
and  "beliefs  more  nohle  than  any  which  might  "be  spavmed  in  the  human  mind 

One  language,  then,  is  not  the^answer  to  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men.  Indeed,  whether  it  is  a language  we  know  or  one  of  the  new 

Cryk- 

oj  ncepts  of  our  age,  the  end  result  all  the  same,  ■^t , one  mot i vat i on. 
one  language  of  the  spirit,  one  tongue  of  the  heart  and  mind  ־.with  these  to 
lead  and  guide  us  man  can  find  a common,  creative  meeting  ground.  It  is 
as  the  prayer"book  reminds  us:  "In  prosperity  may  we  not  be  tempted  to  say: 
my  power  and  the  might  of  my  hands  have  gotten  me  this  abundance;  "but  may 
we  rememter  that  it  is  Thou,  0 God,  who  givest  strength  to  acc^uire  su'b- 
stance, . ,Indeed,  may  every  new  "blessing  "bring  us  nearer  to  Thee  and  make 
us  more  fervent  in  our  devotion  to  Thy  service,  more  faithful  to  our  duties 
and  more  helpful  to  our  fellowman.” 

Amen, 


He"b.  Ta"b.,  Prid  Evening,  October  13,  1961. 
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"Liberal  Judaism  ^tr-etind  the  « 

:׳ 

My  friends,  since  ve  are  concerned  from  day  to  day  with  the  events 

m 

and  happenings  of  Jewry  in  ■‘־^erica,  it  behooves  us  to  stop  end  consider 
once  in  a while,  the  fortunes  and  progress  of  Jewry  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Certainly,  Jewry  right  here  and  now  is  of  primary  c ncern  to  you 
and  me  for  obvious  reasons:  this  is  where  our  heme  exists,  this  is  wiire 
cur  future  lies  and,  of  course,  into  this  type  of  a Judaism  our  children 
will  grow.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all  of  us  have  ties  in  lands  other 
than  this;  v/hether  we  came  -Mj  “ttiTj  11■  1.  !ח־ו ח ר r a few  decades  ago  or  whether 

our  parents  or  grandparents  first  set  foot  on  these  shores.  hanrens 

to  our  coreligionists  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  as  vital  to  us  as  is 
the  welfare  of  this  Synagogue.  And  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I would 
like  to  to  you  of  a meeting  which  I attended  some  time  ago;  at  which 

t±nx  F-abbi  Hugo  Gryn  reported  on  his  recent  travels  to  lands  other  than 

our  own.  Rabbi  Gryn  is  a young  man  who  holds  the  official  position  and 

4-a 

title  of  Executive  Secretary  13#  the  V/orld  Union  1 or  Progressive  Judaism, 
the  organization  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  own  Union  of  ^^merican  Hebrew 
Congregations,  and  one  which  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  Rabbi 
Leo  Baeck.  ^ Rabbi  Gryn’s  qualifications  for  this  position  are 
imuressive:  he  was  born  in  Hungary,  is  a graduate  of  Theresienstadt  and 
Ausschwitz  concentrati  n camps,  came  to  this  country  from  England  on  a 
Sisxerhood  Scholarship^  and  was  orda-med  a rabbi  at  Hebrew  Uni  n 
a few  years  after  me.  He  then  began  his  career  to  serve  worl^jTbe  and 

his  wife  left  the  States  to  serve  the  Jewish  community  of  Bombay  for  the 
next  2־1־  years,  where  their  first  child  was  born.  He  then  returned  to  H.Y, 
and  assumed  his  present  position;  for  which  he  is  amply  qualified  not  only 

because  he  speaks  so  many  languages  but  because  he  knows  the  countries  in 

vU 

which  he  has  to  travel  Äi»d.  serve  Jewry  personally  and  well,  ^fter  the 


year,  he  and  several  other  rabbis  toured 


Conference  of  the  \vorld  Unic 


Europe  looking  for  Je«e  and  it  is  on  this  tour  that  he  reported  to  us.«״* 
Xt  is^this  report  which  I am  privileged  to  pass  on  to  you  now.  This  group 


ii . 


ventured  into  every  country  except  Russia  dnd  Poland;  they  ־wanted  t 0 go 

there  as  v;ell  hut  were  ifcejhised  visas  at  the  last  moment. 

In  any  case,  Rahhi  Gryn  reports  that  there  is  no  division  between  East 

and  V/est  as  far  as  the  Jewj((  concerned.  This  is  a problem  of  world-poli 

tics  but  one  which  does  not  affect  us  whatever^  since  there  are 

behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  Jews  there  a 

all;  it  me r ly  implies  that  the  Jews  who  live  in  those  lands  are  not  able 

T) 

to  practice  their  !elision  and  are/  Ssijfs  only  by  virtue  of  their  birth.  He 
feels  that  in  another  generation  or  two  Jewry  will  cease  to  exist  entirely 
in  ^itr ^ lands  under  Communist'^c ontrol  barring,  of  course,  unforseen  world 
events  which  mi^t  change  the  picture  entirely.  The  Claims  Conference  and 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  have  representatives  in  those  lS3a»^s  but  they 
are  not  official  in  any  sense  of  the  v/ord  and  have  very  little  to  do.  The 


religious  rehabilitation  of  Eastern  Jews  hasuiijl!  ״ ׳nt^  not  yet  bdgun  b«* 
does  not  apnear  possible. fet'b  lliiu  LlutT'ul  all.  The  only  placd  where  Jewry 
is  active^  and  is  a dynamic  force^  in  the  Vi/orld  today  is  in  England  and 

Switaerland.  In  both  of  these  countries  the.e  are  fully  developed  institi- 

I /X״׳'  . . . 

tutions,  rabbis  ,^schools  ■säi«  a great  deal  of  money  at  their  disposal;  a 

statement  which  can  not  be  made  for  any  other  country  in  Europe  today.  The 

best  chances  for  Jewish  surv^ival  are,  of  course,  in  England.  Vvliile  there 

were  only  14  liberal  congregations  in  1945,  today  44  of  these  exist  and  the 

Leo  Baeck  Rabbinical  College  is  functioning  in  the  sense  of  training  rabbis 

v/ho  are  being  ordained  to  serve  the  English  Jewish  communities, ״ ־ut , even 

with  this  Seminary  a vital  factor  in  the  rejuvenation  of  English  Jewry,  the 

are  still  20  congregaticr^  scattered  around  England  who  have  no  ministerial 

guidance  at  all.  The  Conservative  Movement  has  made  efforts  to  make  in- 

roads  in  that  country  and  have  sent  their  own  rabbis  there  but  have  made 

very  little  headway  due,  mostly,  to  conflicts  of  ideology,  personalities  an 

demands  by  the  American  Conservative  Movement  on  their  fellow  Jews  in  ■^urop 

In  Prance,  the  situaticn  does  not'^ieefe  p^^ihising  at  all.  There  is  only 


iii. 


and  it  is  located  in  Paris.  On 


,one  large  congregation  ^ a li^beralj 


the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  over  60,000  Jews  have  recently  come 
to  Prance;  they,  of  course,  are  the  fefugees  from  North  Africa.  Most  of 
thse  Jews  have  settled  in  the  south  of  Prance  where  they  have  begun  to  Te0• 
open  Synagogues  which  have  not  been  in  use  for  over  a century.  In  t^he  ra- 
binical  college  in  Paris  there  are  9 men  students  who  seek  to  be  ordained, 
there  are  7 women  studying  for  a teacher's  certificate  and  over  50  part- 
time  students  who  are  working  in  some  aspett  of  Semitics,  ^ut , it  is  safe 
to  say,  •that  the  outlook  in  general^  as  far  as  the  future  for  Prench  Jewry 

is  L bi.  Lin^lodift  looks  dim  indeed. 

But  if  this  picture  ^SiScs  discouraging  it  is  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  communities  in  Holland,  Stockhol/H  and  !:-erlin.  There  the  few  Jews  who 
live  in  these  areas  are  holding  their  own  but  there  is  no  sx  gn  of  growth. 
Services  are  po»rly  attended  and  the  Synagogue  is  ch^:־  used  as  a meeting 
plaEd.  The  youth  movement  is  of  little  eonsequence  for  the  youth,  as  well 
astheir  elders,  no  longer  know  how-to  pray.  Purthermore,  the  lc.־ck  of  re- 
sponse  to  Judaism  lies  in  other  areas  of  ccncern  as  well:  many  of  th^ 
have  personally  experienced  the  holocust  of  and  have  no  family  l^t 


*Y^  io 


' As  a consequence  they  look  on  anything  which  speaxs  «^^01^:0»»־־ 
"faith"  vith  a sceptical  eye  and  quizzical  1001csy,they  are  dissilusi  oned. 
Furthermore,  imagine  the  moral  proSlemi  these  people  must 
quished  German  for  help, the  Jew  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  arol.-enemy  for 

50th  old  and  young,  fememhering  the  past,  can  hardly  ir.agine  the  Justi 
of  a world  contemplating  a war,  perhaps  even  a nuclear  war,  over  Berlin, 
all  places.  Rahhi  Gryn  believes,  and  I strongly  agree,  that  there  are  no 
Job's  in  !־urope  today;  the^r  will  taard  faith  and  gig^nty  was  removed  fo 
ever  between  the  years  193S  and  1946.  Their  laith  for  survival  today  lies 
exclusively  in  themselves^ and  how  many  of  us  today  dard  to  blame  them?  How 
many  of  us  are  so  righteous  that  we  would  condemn  their  attitude?  To  them 
Judaism  is  little  of  the  faith  of  life  that  !^espouse  ut  rather  a cause 

U1  /Hslo^ 


iv. 


,•  Ana  when  «81  ng  the  words  "death  and  destruction"  we  come  closest  to  the| 
•'  last  two  countries  dealt  with  hy  Kahhi  Gryn,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia.  These 
two'^'»wSrtT^s  present  u®  with  a paradox:  the  one  is  active  and  the  other  is 
passive,  yet  both  suffered  equally  during  the  time  of  the  Nazi  onslaught. 

In  terms  of  Hungary,  one  can  happily  report  that  them  is  a Eahhinioal  Semi- 
nary  in  Budapest  vhloh  train  rahhiff•  f or  the  future;  also,  there  are 

3000  students  in  Jewish  schools  throu#1cut  the  country;  there  i-  a Jewish 
hospital  which  ®ו»־  serves  Kosher  f006f  and  there  is  in  Budapest  a Jewish 
״Gymnasium"  with  over  100  students.  But,  in  all  of  these  schools^  which  are 

_ י • J J _ _ 


under  Jewish  auspices,  Hebrew  is  never  tought  for  the  does 


־bji  the  ruling 


not  vast  to  he  suspected  of  Zionist  intrigue  or  sjmpatl-^^ 

pov,ers.  Imagine,  then,  a situation  in  a country  where  you  teach  a ludaism 

without  Hebrew;  it  is  for  us  an  almost  inoonveiva^ie  situation.  But,  more 

than  this,  the  greatest  concern  of  the  Jews[Ln  Hungary,  whether  living  in 

■Haj 

the  cities  or  in  the  country,  is  the  time  of^lTazi  harharians.  Jevish  life 
in  Hungary  today  does  not  revolve  ah  cut  the  oynagogue,  or  the  rahhi, 
community  centers,  or  the  schools;  indeed,  the  Jevish  life  of  those  neonle 
is  concentrated  simply  and  steadily  and  consistently  on  the  cemetery/.  Rahhil 
Gryn  spoke  of  the  phenomenon  at  s cm.e  length:  day  after  day  and  esnecially  on^ 
weekends,  even  on  the  Shahids,  whenever  people  are  free  from  working  ohlya- 
tions,  you  wilJsee  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people  at  the  ce  eatery. 


eay  a few  prayers  hut  i i " \ rr-r-  to  snend 


—   -'.י - 
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feels  at  home  and  this  is  the  only  Place  whem^  oa^e  :.ath  hi-  loved 
On  the  6ther  hand,״  in  Jugoslavia  the  finest  Jewish 


leadership  in  east- 

ern  Europe  flourishes  today  hut,  there  aie  no  Jews  to  he  led.  The  chief 
rahhi  is  78  years  old  and  the  leadership  is  cf  the  laiety  entirely,  the^e 
people,  ancajit  is  doubted  whether  as  many  as  5000  Jews  live  in  the  land^  have 
no  religious  ccnccern  at  all;  the  leaderships  task  is  only  in  terms  of  wel- 
fare,  restitution  and  emigration.  Indeed,  the  group  of  rahhis  who  trevelledl 


with  Rahhi  Gryn  rade  an  offer  ■1 1 yrn!  to  groups  of  younger  peonie 

that  they  to  America, to  study  for  the  rahhinate^  at  our 

dxnense,  ־Ihey  repeated  it  time  and  again,  hut  there  was  not  a single  re- 
sponse  even  of  interest  let  alone  comiiiittment^.  Ve  were  told  that  of  all 
the  many  Jews  reached  hy  tl.is  group’s  proposal  not  a single  person  is  like 
ly  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity.  Jewry  in  this  land  is  weighted 
down  ־by  the  events  of  the  past  and  sees  for  itself  so  little  hope  for  a 
future  that  it  will  not  even  go  j^  with  the  educati 0n|i,nj  training  of  rne 
rahhi  might  assure  their  religious  survival  in  terms  of  the  decades 

toe  ome  • 

'i'hus  we  see,  my  friends,  that  life  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  off 
the  heaten  tourist  track,  is  quite  different  from  what  we  take  for  granted 
here•  Ours  is  a ־blessed  socißjfcy  hut  we  pay  little  heed,  -‘•here  Jev;ry  is 
far  from  dead  hut  it  is  dying  in  most  countries  and  the  chancej  f or  reviva^ 
survival  or  rehahi  litati  on  look  less  promising  from  year  to  year.  Perhaps 


the  answer,  if  there  is  an  answer,  lies  with  us  and  those  in  Isra.el  for  we 
must  pledge  ourselves,  as  never  before,  to  make  of  our|faith  something  vit■. 
and  meaningful  and  something  that  is  alive.  Ve  oWe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
ti-ose  of  the  past  and  to  those  x^ho  have  no  future.  Let  the  faith  of  our 


someday. 


fathers  live  on  in  us  so  that  because  of  us  Judaism 
shall  flourish  and  prosper  once  a.gain. 

Amen . 


Heh.  Tah.,  Prid.  Eve.,  Hovemher  ?,  1961. 
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-Oim  IIUKICIPAL  EIE  CT IONS 
My  friend־,  «ithin  another  t«0  weeks  the  voters  of  this  ^ty  will 
we^d  their  ways  to  the  voting  booths  to  exי-.ress  their  choi־e/-f  Mayor  m 
vho  will  serve  us  for  the  next  four  years.  0״r  speakiong  of 
this  suhoeot  this  evening  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  reflect  once ״ ־re. 
at  leisure,  on  the  matter  at  hand;  a 

־״  ^he  hallots.fe,^  who  shall  he  the 

leader  of  th«״  eight  million  people^^uide  and  sustain  our  municia^l 
,dvernment  unti  1966.  It  is  a matter  of ־״־ ־ern  to  each  of  us  for  the 
manner  in  v4.ich  our  city  is  governed  affects  not  merely  the  person  living 
up  the  hlook  or  down  the  street  hut  affects  each  and  everyone  of  us,  as 
individual־,  in  a very  direct  and  consistent  manner.  This,  of  course,  is 

.a  ^ +00״-׳  nf  our  living  in  a democracy:  that  the  indi־■ 

one  of  the  great  advantages  j’ 

not  on:!.y  his  pleasure  hut  his 


j ^ -as-  - j-  ר + IQ  nox  on.i.y  iij-cj  - 

vidual  is  rers  onally  involved x J.11Ü  thot 

. • • 4.-  4 r־  +V1Q  pioctions  vhich  detiimine 

duty  to  participate  in  the  eleoti 

I ^ ■it  1־  heoau<־e  of  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  that  we 
his  future.  And,  it  is  hecau.e 

+ into  political  discussion  for  vith  such  vjeghty  mssues 
take  this  venture  into  political 

1 ,,  4 r-v־  +n  +V11a  ־noint  has  heen  a rath- 

at  stak  it  anpears  to  us  that  the  campaign  to  thi.  poi 

^fQir  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  candidates- 
er  tame  and  discouraging  affair.  That 

1 • +ד  o-na  of  pach  other  hut  it  is  to  pinpoint 

have  heen  "tame"  ir^their  accusations  of  each  ox 

the  belief  that  the  oamna^  has  heen  "discouraging"  i״  the  sense  that  the 
very  real  and  vital  issues  which  face  us  as  oitixen^one  of  the  grej^^ 
Cities  of  the  world  have  hardly  come  to  the  suffaoe.aad-Aif  mentioned,  hav 

Conly  keen)יי”'" ' ' י"“ ״ 

״e  can  all  agree  on  the  fact  that  this  campaign  has  heen  one  of  the  most 
disgusting,  crude  and  horrendeous  of  recent  decades;  we  hear  nothing  hut 
the  vile  accusations  of  the  one  against  the  other.  Personalities  have 
heen  attacked,  character  has  heen  aseasinated  and  the  positive  accomplish 
ments  of  both  candidates  have  been  beclouded  by  a dust  str^  of  invective 
throuöi  which  no  one  can  see  and  because  of  which  nc  cne  can  perceive  the 
T״.th.  That  both  cf  these  men  are  wcrth  nothing  in  terms  cf  ability  tc 


• • 
11 


govern  and  administer  is  truly  a ridiculous  picture  and  no  one  who  has  heen 
*־ ' ahle  to  follow  the  accomplishments  of  these  men  will  readily  ■believe  the 
half  truths  which  have  "been  flung  frorr;  one  against  the  other. 

But,  instead  of  discussion  pro  and  con  as  far  as  the  issues^re  con- 
cerned,  the  simnle  o'bserver  finds  no  issues.  Fund-raising  drives,  rats  in 
schools,  scandals  in  administration.  Boss-control  and  ill-defined  de'bates 
on  television  are  hardly  the  point  for  this,  again,  does  not  touch  the  hear 
of  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  a letter  received  hy  me  same  time  ago  fro! 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Gusweller,  Recc^r  of  the  Church  of  St,  Matthew  and  St. 
Timothy  on  84th  Street  does  not  ansv/er  the  ־nro'blem  either.  Rev.  Gusweller 
urges  me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lefkowitz  "because  so  many  of  his  parishioners  live 
in  vermin  infested  apartments  and  the  City  Departments  have  not  yet  came 
to  the  point  of  enforcing  the  Housing  Codes.  This  argument  is  of  no  conse- 
quence  since  it  has  "been  show^time  and  again  that  entire  neighborhoods  can 
not  be  sim-nly  torn  down  and  rebuilt  without  great  loss  to  the  people  of 


the  area,  no  matter  how  poorly  they  live  at  present.  The  families  must  be 
relocated,  contracts  must  be  sublet,  financing  must  be  established,  plans 
must  be  approved  and  le'st  of  all,  the  citizen  of  th׳^  city  hardly  likes  to 
pay  ever  greater  taxes  no  matter  how  noble  the  nurpose.  In  the  same  vein, 
the  accusations  and  counter-accusations  v/hich  made  the  headlines  of  our 
newspapers  some  v/eeks  ago  between  our  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Myers  of  the 
^urch  on  155th  Street  and  Broadway  and  Rev.  Dr,  Horman  '^i  -cent  Reale  were 
equally  futile  and  senseless.  Dr.  Myers  levelled  the  guns  of  his  oratory 
at  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  city,  accusing  Cardinal  Sepllman  of  being 
more  ccncerned  with  the  type  of  movies  his  people  are  seeing  than  being  in- 
terested  in  the  political  machinations  of  they|Party  m.achinery  which  is  al- 
most  en  irely  in  Catholic  hands,  ־furthermore,  our  nei^ibor  felt  that  the 

f 

Protestant  Council  ksrs  no  longer  a mighty ס ג  ice  speaking  for  social  justice 
but  a mere  pir-^eak  opposing  bingo  at  church  socials.  To  this  Dr,  Peal^  e^ 
who  is  never  at  a loss  for  words ^answered  in  an  even  lower  key  thus  bring- 


ing  a valid  point  made  Dy  Dr.  Myers  to  the  level  of  the  gutter.  Peale  said 

that  to  speah  out  against  movies  «as  Justifiable  l^t.  unfortunately,  he  did 

uot  tou*  on  the  issue  of  the  Catholio  influence  in  the  funning  of  our  city 

TO  make  matters  even  «orse,  the  Association  of  Refoim  Rahhis,  cf  «hioh  I am 

a mcmher.  felt  that  it  could  not  refrain  from  this  debate  and  commenced  to 

issue  a  ״ ״mber^?;11^ctives  «hich  v^re  found  lurried  in  a small  column  on 

the  deep,  dark  inside  pages  of  the  He«  York  Eimes  some  time  ago. 

one  could  go  on,‘  and  on  citing  these  examples  of  the  10«  level  of  the 

election  camnaiWt  but  it  is  hardly  «orth  the  time  and  effort.  I repeat  a- 

gain,  both  candidates  have  their  positive  and  their  negative  sides  and  the 

election  «ould  be  criminal  if  decided  on  the  basis  of  accusations  «־t^s 

*1  rendered  «ithcut  Judgement,  insight  or  perception.  In  the  first  place, 

I am  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  Problems  as  «^t^^d  by  these  men,  not  once 

in  these  last  fe«  months  of  camnaii^ing  has  any  c^Äe  candidate^  venture 

into  this  area  to  be  confronted  by  the  voter.  Indeed,  «e  i.vite  these  men 

to  our  area  to  see  and  Judge,  to  listen  and  heed  for  here,  as  else«here,  th 

food  are  ־bas^^Jally 

voice  of  the  people  speake.  Furthermore^ ocax  -ק- 

AmericanXa  eati>jr<is  19cal  d^^cy  or  Win  order 

to  S^their  nat^l  imnartiW,  «oUld  not  b/׳asked  of  candidates 

«e  «ould  ask,  ho«  «ill  the  ne«  bus  terminal  over  the  Gerrge  Washington 

Bridge  approach  affedt  us  as  residents  of  thijarea,^  4/hat  of  »«table 

trVin  ־be  living  in  the  three  huge 

schools  to  educate  the  many  children  who  «111  ce  iiv  g 

+ ״ •h״  hpllt  also  on  top  of  the  bridge  ap-roaoh  by  Kr.  Krat 
apartment  houses  to  he  huiix  axso  p 

ter?  Furthermore,  «hat  effect  will  the  expansion  of  Center  have  on 

us?  io«  will  the  building  plans  of  Yeshiva  University  our  nei^ghbor 

י ד K 0 0+ 4 0 »״ י•  A+. 
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hood’׳^  tihat  of  the  luxury  apartment  house  to  be  hrilt  on  ISSStreet.  At 


the  same  time,  vhat  of  the  corner  160  Street  vhere  the  Loew  s !heater  used 
to  fcst  they  tear  dc«״  an  old  school  building  on  168  Street  in  order 


I 


/ to  replace  it  vith  a g:Tnnasium?  Also,  looking  at  the  entire  Ve.t 
( vhich  ve  are  a part,  vhere  will  the  next  School  he 


IV. 

ize  that  there  is  no  other  High  School  hetv/een  here  and  the  sixties  except 
for  George  Washington  whose  academic  standard  and  two  session  thifts  1/eave 
a great  deal  to  he  desired. 

Andj  when  one  looks  at  the  larger  picture»  which  affects  us  as  well, 
we  would  want  to  ask  the  candidates  about  the  need  for  new  hospitals,  recre 
ation  areas,  integration,  rent  control,  fall-out  shelfers,  police  protect- 
ion,  further  welfare  services,  parks,  reduction  of  tolls  and  the  general 
attitude  toward  cleanliness  in  the  streets  of  our  city.  All  of  these  are 
issues  of  major  concern  hut  they  have  become  lost  in  the  squabbles  which 
affect  the  one  and  the  other;  at  the  same  time,  ccn£j.^e  statements  on  these 
points  at  issue  have  not  been  forthcoming  heretofore.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  issue  is  not  that  either  one  or  the  other  is  better  for  the  job 


but  that  we  need  responsible,  mature  and  dinigent  admin xst rat  or s and  public 
officials  regardless  of  political  aff  iliati  on  • or  which  ־eart-y  support  s their 
qa׳n6  idg:ey . If  neither  one  can  jfulfill  his  obligat  ion  s^^s^  an  elected  offic- 
ial  we  do  not  say  that  th^^^e  is,  in  the  1 0ngp*<lDetter  than  the  next, 
but  we  say  "a  plague^^^/׳dn  b 0th  your  hcuses"^^^i^>״'^he  peonle  are  not  bo  be  serv- 
ed.  I am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  best  man  has  been  chosen  tc  lead 
in  either  case  for  selection  for  hi^  public  office  in  this  municipality 
is  based  not  so  much,  ■if  cvor,  on  ability  but  on  ethnice^^and  religious 
background.  Thus,  each  party  has  a Jew,  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  its 
first  three  places;  when  scanning  the  list  of  qualifications  one  wonders 
v^hether  these  peqnle  deserve  to  be  so  honored  on  the  basis  of  their  past 
achievements  or  accom.plishment s or  whether,  if  they  ai^  to  b^elected  on 
the  basis  cf  their  religions,  they  are  religiously  qualified  by  devotion 
to  and  acceptance  of  the  basic  tenets  of  their  faiths•  Of  course,  I can 
not  speak  for  the  Protestants  or  Catholics  but  I do  know  that  the  Jewish- 
ness  of  Mr.  Lefkowitz,and  ""r.  running  with  Mayor  Wagner  for  the 

office  of  leaves  a grealj/deal  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  their 

affiliation  with  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Judaism. 


In  short,  this  too 


V, 


in  the  final  analysis  is  a farce.  I am  not  impressed  ־by  a political  machin 
י"  'vhich  picks  a Jew  to  " calance  the  ticket”  if  the  person  of  the  Jewish  faith 
adds  little  to  the welfare  of  the  city  in  whxch  I live. 

In  other  words,  as  we  ap־nroach  the  fj.nal  days  of  the  camnaign  in  our 
mur^’cinal  elections,  and  the  terms  of  accusaticn  ־become  more  specific,  more 
dreadful  in  their  implications  and  more  raucous  in  their  tone  we  should 
listen  with  care.  In  the  final  analysis,  after  all  is  aaid  and  done,  the 
choice  "belongs  to  you  and  me.  Perhaps,  then,  this  call  will  he  heard  hy 
those  w o seek  to  serve  in  office:  we  wish  to  he  confronted  hy  the  issues, 
we  want  to  hear  specifics,  we  invited  their  comments  to  our  nei^bcrhood, 
we  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  same  old  refrain  which  will  gain  us  nought *4^ 
only — dilute — and — divert — our — 8.t t ent  1 on  - f r cm  the  real  ills  which  affect 
us  all'si^  are  tied  to  making  our  city  liveable  •01׳  a plftcc  of  danger  and- 
1*1״ר_ו  I *י-ןיחי־■■  ■ii-irfio  Vipp  nriinri  v;hrn~^^o  people  have  become  m.ature  and  diligent 
in  their  search  for  proper  leadership;  the  inanities  of  former  political 
camnair^  and  of  the  present  circus  on  display,  no  longer  fit  our  needs. 

Let  each  candidate  stand  up  and  he  counted  on  the  issues  at  hand;  they  can 
he  cited  hy  each  of  us  as  citizens;  surely  they  are  known  as  well  to'hose 


ond  largest  position  of|^Leadership  in  this  country/  Let 


who  seek  the  sec 


the  men  meet  the  issues  correctly  and  honestly  and  forcefully  let  them 
have  their  say  on  what  is  vital,  important  and  meaningful  to  our  life  here 
and  now.  Then  we  can  make  a worthy  choice  and  a,ll  ^ us  shall  be  the  hett 

llE  f I 


'מג»  we  should  learn 


er  because  of  it.  In  these  last  days 


to  judge  correctly,  mold  our  oninicn  on  oruth^and  declare  our  choice  with 
clean  conscience.  This  is  our  hone  and  cur  fervent  prayer. 

Amen, 


Heb.  Tab.,  Priday  evening;  Oct.  27,  1961. 
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m EXPERIENCE;^  NECESSARY. 

My  friends,  Ve  have  often  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  hreaft- 

•י' 

dovn  of  values  vithin  the  American  Jevish  community.  We  have  come  a long 
way  since  the  days  of  the  last  cenfrury  when,  in  most  places,  the  Jewish 
community,  the  Kehila,  was  a self-contained  and  dynamic  organization.  It 
is  true  that  certain  negative  elemenrg  conspired  to  "bring  and  then  held  our 
people  together  "but,  in  the  course  of  this  almost  enforced  unity,  our  people 
prospered,  fיourished  and  held  on  dearly  to  the  faith  Judaism.  But  with 
the  walls  of  the  ghetto  "beginning  to  break  down,  with  the  onset  of  our 
people’s  ability  to  obtain  a secular  education  and,  above  all,  v/ith  the  be- 
ginnings  of  our  people’s  journeying  to  the  New  World  many  of  these  advantag- 
es  began  to  dissapear  with  the  onset  of  new  blessings.  Eor  instance,  in 
America  our  people  gained  a measure  of  freedom  and  liberty  such  as  they  had 


A-«— tJL 

-have  to  give  account  to  anyone 


TUa7׳׳  uu>  A 

. o.nd' they  ׳ not 


rarely  experienced  before 


in  respect  to  the  manner  ffequency  and  content  of  their  worship  service. 
But  this  very  f reed om  brought  great  trial  to  the  community  of  the  Jew  for 
with  liberty  on  every  side,  with  the  mingling  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  with  the 
breakdown  of  housing  restrictions  and  the  move  to  better  neighborhoods  alway 
in  progress,  the  Jew  lost  many  of  those  characteristics  which  had  made  him 
'jew  heretofore.  For  instance,  no  longer  living  in  a Jewish 

njLWji^i^borhood  he  now  learned  english  instead  of  speaking  Yiddish  on, 

UrUl 

the  children  were  sent  to  the  free  public  schools  and  little  of  the 

Talmud  'i'orah  or  the  Melamed;  the  adults  began  to  discover  the  Maso^  and 
Lions  Clubs  and  thus  had  little  need  for  those  wonderfully  beneficial  groups 
which  centered  around  the  Synagogue•  discussing  affairs  relat- 

ed  to  Jewish  life  in  the  "old  country"  and  Israel,  or  weighing  a question  in 
Talmud  or  Shulcahn  Aruch^the  men  now  discussed  the  latest  secular  problems 
since  they  had  been  given  the  privilege  of  full  citizenship  and  the  ri^t  to 
vote.  The  same  trends  affected  the  women  of  the  Jewish  commiunity  as  well; 
heretofore  their  major  concerns  were  the  Sabbath  meals  and  the  education  of 
their  young  but  now  they  worked  in  sweat  shops  became  "club"  women 


ii. 


tc  visualize  ho«  euch  a charge  in  oornmunity  life^affeot־^ 

It  is  easy  to  vlsua±1z-e ״ ״w  ר 

״tire  fieia  of  Jewish  creativity  and  participation.  People  no  longer 
* . ’ frequently,  thd  Sahhath  heoame  something  lees  than  hoi 

־״״.־־ . ״ ״״,״.״ , ,״ ״ ” , •״"״”י ‘ ״ • *"' ־ 

»t,d  the  children  who  were  of  he  next  genera 

and  the  on  1 ״w  eating  foods  which  <n  uld  not 

to  restaurants  which  were  no״*kosher  and  «hx  eatr  « 

^ V catagory.  In  a very  literal  and  fi 

even  De  Drou^t  into  the  ״Kosher-style  catagory. 

even  oe  ״Trpve":  it  is  at  this  point  tha 

־urative  senae  the  Jewish  community  hecame  Treve  .1 

, t״dav  we  know  of  these  developments  and  we  recognize 

ve  find  ourselves  today.  leadership 

r •it  is  for  this  reason  that  these  01 

problems  at  hand,  it 

.re  cenoerning  themselves  to  such 
and  idealism.  Today,  as  you  and  Jewish  cul 

ed.  synagogue  J ^ -aeli  fol 

ture  has  been  relegated  by  the  mass  of  Jewry ־ ״rriot 

b,  + x:  +n  arrange  sneakers  for  a local  Zionist  d1.tr 
dancing  and  those  who  in  the 

.Vi•  vhen  compared  to  the  problems  one  facd. 

-n-.a.  ר ר ״ + Vi ס ר  VS  fa(■  g 1.1 1 1 1 1 '1 ׳■ « . wj.  - 


i 


,n  ״ ר when  compareu  ou  

^ d as  are  the  signs  of  decay  in  the  other 

■p-  ר A n-F  Jpv?i'’h  education  for  as  had  as  ar 

field  of  - .»,o  + o.  The  education  0 

areas  of  our  concern,  in  this  field  th־y=~־  desperate. 

t.  izreat  deal  to  be  desired  and  the  problems  at  hand  are 

our  youth  leahes  a great  deal  to רו ״  of 

״r  .nould  be,  a matter  of  concern  to  all  of 
teyond  imagination.  They  are,  . Iu^•e  we 

*  זי ר ר  ■if  ס future•  seriously• 
us  who  xake  our  religion  and,  especially  its  future. 

US  WX1Ü  ^ r>v1  ■i  ו drp n ’ s magazines 

. fv,^pVo  audio-visual  techniques,  children  . mag 
!,ave  today  better  textbool^s. 

and  incentive  motivators  than  ever  before,  . . ,f 

their  adult  lives  to  the  improvement  of  these  techniques,  or 

,«*ion  would  not  be  oversS^ating  the  1 act  when  I say 

^ , .f,״  foaay  have  beccm.e  a very  lucrative 

fViaf  the  techniques  of  Jewish  educa 

But.  and  this  is  the  problem,  the  men  and 

ecience  for  many 

wemen  who  are  actually  in  the  field  have  very 

w ־ ד room  The  situaticn  in  our  teacher  and  olacsrocm  urogram 

enter  t e c a.s  . elicit  the  following  episode  which  re- 

hair  fallen  to  so  low  an  estate  as  to  el 

...  .ר״  o-ht  here  in  our  Temple,  m my 

peated  itself  not  once  but  several  times 


• • • 

111. 


study  ae  Cantor  Ehrent>־rg  and  I ״ere  interviewing  teachers  for  this  years- 
;rogram  of  study.  I think  that  our  experience,  while  it  does  not  reflect 
credit  on  teachers  in  the  movement  today,  is  well  vc  rth  repeating  if 

only  to  indicate  to  you  the  truth  of  our  presdKt  day  level  of  catering  to 

the  lowest  c aramori  denominator. 

סוו י ד  BPPkinc  Si  T)0sition  as  a teacher  in  our  reli- 
A man  would  come  to  us  seeking  a p 

• • ר a certificate  from  a reccgniz- 

gious  school.  He  had  a provisional  teacher  . 

ed  agency  within  the  refonc  :nove.ent.  ^ But  at  this  point  his  ^ualifiaati  m 
to  teach  ^ as  far  as  we  were  concerne^T'  T ue.  the  individual  was  a 

-teacher  hy  profession־  in  public  schools  thro  ghcut  the  city,  so״־e  even 

j ר ר ר nnfr  exnerience  in  working  with  youth, 
had  advanced  degrees^  and  all  had  long 

XlAt  the  ssr,e  ti.e,  not  one  was  either  affiliated  with  a congregation,  knew 

''  the  basic  facts  of  Jewish  history  and  culture,  spkke  Hebrew  or  could  read 

״,ore  than  the  words  of  the  holidsys  and  one  could  not  even  recall  the  place 

of  his  Bar  Kitrveh.  These  were  men  who  came  usually  from  orthodox  back- 

grounds  but  had  given  up  fomal  connection  with  their  religion  years  ago/ 

it  was  more  than  evident  that  the  quest  for  money,  in  order  to  augment 

their  meager  teacher’s  salaries,  had  brought  them  back  into  the  fold.  It 

is  a tragedy  to  see  one  of  these  people  sitting  before  ych,  they  are  an- 

xious  to  pleaee,  licve  pleasant  personalities  and  are  of  do  g g 

׳For  a mature  man 

to  tell  us  that  he  could  read  ahead  of  his  class  is  not  only  in  poor  taste 
but,  when  Placing  this  into  the  ^li^_  ous  context  of  our  school,  it  is  sac 
rilege  and  blasphemy.  I am  the  last  to  deny  that  these  men  know  history 
mathematics  or  social  studies  as  they  teach  these  subjects  on  their  levels 
il5^ublic  schools  butTdeny  these  people  entrance  to  our  classrooms  for 
lack  of  any  knowledge  of  and  feeling  for  the  religion  dear  to  our  hearts 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  one  needs  more  than  book  learning,  or  the  abili 

X relipi  ous  school;  the  very 

ty  to  stay  ahead  of  his  students,  to  teach 

X at  least 


least  one  can  expect  is  that  the  people  are 


IV• 

4״  +V,־  r-nmnunitv  from  which  they  come.  A teacher, 
attend  religi  oue  services  m the  camiunity  ir  . 


of  all  people,  should  know  best  that  children  can  not  he  fooled,  UlUL 

the  faktterof׳^^?-tr״ctor  will  he  *mediately  evident  to  the  chi  . 

If  one  teaches' in  a religious  s<hool,  the  emphasis  should  he  on  the  word  ״r, 
ligicuB"  rather  than  "school"  for  here,  if  not  elsewhere,  we  attempt  0 ri. 
to  our  children  not  only  the  imfomaticn  as  far  as 

hut  we  at4.mrt  to  infuse  them  with  a degree  of  religiosity  and  Jewish  aware 

״ess  Which  will  take  them  heyond  the  sunerficial  sphere  of  these  part-  ime 

4.  T4״,-i־h  teachers.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  to 

Jews  and  scarcely  mature  Jewish  teacher.. 

giro  these  people  even  a "pr<visi  cnal"  certificate  is  a crime  and  a cie- 
g.ace  for  hy  doing  so  they  lower  not  only  the  standard  of  the  tea־  er  pro- 

thev  lower  the  standard  of  knowledge  and  feel- 
fission  hut,  more  important,  they  lower  1 

ing  of  identity  as  far  asW  Jewish  child  is  concerired. 

^ of  Qualified  lustructor 

It  is  vith  an  eye  to  this  disgrace  and  the  lack 

• 4- ר ז +V1  ■nride  to  OUT  own  Adult-Educati  cn  pro- 
״ithin  our  movement  that  we  point  with  pride 

■u  TVip  six  lectures,  which  will 

gram,  conducted  heiv  in  the  Temple  each  year.  The 

^ pntire  answer  to  a fullunder- 

tegin  this  coming  Monday,  surely  are  not  the  entire  ך 

• ■u  4- סו ■ + ד  mv  0T)inicn,  they  are  a step 
staging  and  appreciaticn  of  Judaism  hut,  it  is  my  opi  . 

. t1״n  We  seek  not  to  bring  the  whole  of  Judaism  to  the 

רור  the  ri  Pht  direction•  we  seeK 

people  in  one  attempt  hut,  hy  a series  of  discussions,  hy  auesticns  and  a^. 
״ers,  hy  informal  talk  on  the  subject  at  hand,  to  familiarize  ou^pecn 

With  every  aspect  of  ^ ^7:; 

־rvp־.  on  the  po^-t  that  we  delve  helow  the  surface 
gone  hy.  We  mde  ourselves  on  tne  po»׳ 

end  that  hy  our  talks  the  people  obtain  a fuller  and  more  meaningful  un  er- 

standing  of  what  the  faith  of  our  fathers  has  to  offer  to  modern  man 

gi.e  here  no  certificates  hut  we  aim  eTan  i״I־™ed  laity־  perhap  the  ansr. 

is  to  he  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  very  best  teachers  in  our  school 
products  of  our  own  congregational  family.  These  teachers  learned  here 
i.sy  belong  here,  they  come  to  attend  the  service,  ^ 

activities  and  the  children  are  not  strangers  hut  part  of  the  00  g 


family  to  vhioh  they  belong  as  weil.  But  of  the  greatest  import,  and  one  I 
oin  not  emphasize  this  sufficiently,  the  ability  to  teach  in  a religious  I 
school  lies  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  ones  past  but  in  the  desire  to  be  I 
instrumental  in  bringing  faith,  belief,  awareness  and  religioi^ty  to  those  I 

who  are  the  future•  I 

The  old  refrain  "no  experience  necessary"  does  not  ring  tAue  I 

in  our  midst.  Yes,  there  has  been  a break ־ ־  our  traditional 

will  probably  never  k .ow  the  same  community  strength  as  was  once  our  fiiaste  I 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  is  lost  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future.! 
The  answer  lies  within  each  autonomous  congregation  in  America  today:  what  I 
kind  of  Stande^  will  they  accept,  a״d  will  they  be  satisfied  with  the  medio-l 
cre״^  the  substandard,  or  will  they  strive  for  the  very  best?  Here  we  try  I 
for  excellence  and  help  this  •ause  by  endorsing  fehe  wonderful  series  of  I 
Adult  Edcuation  Blasses  sponsored  every  year  by  our  Men's  Club.  ¥e  urge  you 
to  be  a part  of  this  program  of  learning  for  without  depth  and  feeling  for 
ones  faith  tlia^  is  very  little  of  consequence  to  sustain  and  ennoble  us  in 
terms  of  the  religion  of  our  farthers.  Judaism  is  there  for  the  asking  and 
for  the  knowingiV  a part  of  its  growth,  its  devotion  and  its  dedication 
ä an  ideal  in  which  rejoice:  old  and  young,  teacher  and  ^ud^, 

those  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  futurel^  W 

/ •‘^en  • 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frid  Eve.,  Oct,  20,  1961 
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״ON  USING  TflE  WORD  »G-D»”. 


‘ My  friends#  not  many  of  you  ere  ewere  of  It#  I era  certain#  but  a 

specific  aspect  of  this  congregation's  belief  has  only  recently  attracted 
nationwide  attention  in  Jewish  circles.  The  Isstfe  arose  Immediately  prior 
\ to  the  summer  months  end  concerned  the  use  of  the  wor^  "G'd”  In  our  weekly 
Tabernacle  Bulletin.  As  you  well  know#  when  we  write  the  three  letter  word 
signifying  the  Deity,  we  use  abbreviation:  G-D.  A colleague  of  mine 
saw  the  Bulletin,  took  up  the  challenge  end  wrote  on  the  matter  to  one  of 
the  leading  scholars  in  Reform  Judaism,  |)r.  Solomon  B.  Preehof,  of  Pitts- 
burgh.  My  colleague  told  him  of  our  use  of  Gods  name  and  asked  the  question 
whether  the  custom  of  oiar  abbreviation  was  correct  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jew- 
ish  reverence  toward  the  name  of  Deity.  As  a result  of  this  inquiry#  Dr. 
Preehof  consulted  the  sources  in  Torah#  Talmud  and  Shulchan  Aruch  end  upon 
I aittch  reflection  he  issued  a five  page  response  in  which  he  stated  once  and 

for  all#  that  what  we  do  here  is  unnecessary.  It  is  quite  proper  to  write  the 
name  of  God  in  full.  As  a consequence#  if  we  take  the  answer  of  the  scholar 
to  heart#  and  accept  it  on  its  merits#  none  of  us  need  ever  use  the  abbre- 
vlatlon  again;  for  all  those  years  the  use  of  "G-D”  in  our  letters#  papers 
and  bulletin  has  been#  if  not  incorrect#  certainly  unnecessary. 

I make  mention  of  the  problem  on  this  Shabboa  Shuvo#  the  Sabbath  of 

Return#  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  reference  to  the  nemo  of  God  we  find 

a so’irco  of  lrrltat5.0n  which  has  its  place  in  relation  to  this  sacred  Sabbath• 

When  you  consider  every  aspect  of  the  problem#  one  must  certainly  agree  that 

Dr.  Preehof  is  an  eminent  authority  on  such  subjects  end  his  word  is  beyond 

reproach.  On  the  other  hand#  for  Jiidelsm  to  be  of  meaning  and  value  and. have 

n 

e humanly  warmth,  one  can  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  the  scholar. 

There  must  be#  in  this  matter  or  in  that#  e certain  allowance  for  the  belief 
and  understanding  and  sensitivity  of  the  individual;  one  can  not  always  re- 
duce  the  subject  under  consideration,  whatever  it  may  be#  to  its  minimum 
essential.  This  is  the  case  in  terms  of  our  problem  and  in  terras  of  the  daily 
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lives  we  lead;  Judaism,  as  wo  all  know  is  more  than  the  lighting  of  candles 
on  the  Sabbath,  more  then  the  living  of  an  ethical  life,  more  than  the  ob- 
servance  of  this  festival  or  that  occ’jrence,  and  goes  deeper  for  example, 
than  the  question  of  hots  or  bereheadeiness  or  the  entire  institution  of 
Ksahrus.  There  are  laws,  of  course,  but  there  is  also  the  element  of  hu- 
raanity;  what  better  occasion  than  this  day  of  Shabbos  Shuvo  can  one  find  in 
order  to  return  to,  or  affirm^  the  very  basis  of  humanity  in  Judaism. 

And,  surely,  the  name  of  God  and  our  use  of  it,  our  respect  toward  it,  our 
reverence  in  terms  of  it,  18  valid  for  consideration  at  this  sacred  hour. 
Should  the  individual  not  have  respect  or  regard  for  the  name  of  Deity,  and 
all  it  implies,  then  he  surely  will  have  little  use  for  the  entirety  of  his  ^ 
religion  for  there  is  no  faith  which  can  exist  as  a living,  dynamic  force 
without  God  a part  of  it  and  its  entire  level  of  human  comprehension.  ^ 

Of  course,  the  question  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that.  For  instance.  1 

arguments  already  existed  over  a thousand  or  !500  j^ears  ago  when  our  people  ^ 
wrote  biblical  verses  on  the  walls  of  their  Synagogues.  The  problem  was:  | 

were  they  allowed  to  write  out  the  name  of  God  in  full,  it  being  in  the  % 

sacred  language  and  a quote  from  Torah  or,  because  they  wrote  it  on  a wall,  '1 

should  they  not  spell  the  Name  in  fווll?  We  know  of  the  problem  because  In 
one  such  case,  a congregation  asked  a rabbi  of  its  time  about  the  matter;  \ 

they  wanted  to  paint  their  Synagogue  and  thus,  with  the  paintbrush,  would  ^ 

wipe  out  the  name  of  God,  spelled  out  in  full,  written  on  their  walls.  The  ^ 
problem  was  fiirther  complicated  in  ancient  times  for  then  the  people  would 1 ־ 

write  bixls  of  sale  or  other  official  documents  using,  for  instance,  the  ^ 

phrase,  ״In  the  third  year  of  Yochanen,  the  High  Priest  of  God"  and  these  I 
documents  would  often  find  their  way  into  the  ancient  counterpart  of  a waste-  I 
basket  or  Inclnerntor.  Again,  the  scholars  objected:  how  can  you  throw  away  f 
or  destroy  a document  on  which  the  name  of  God  is  written  in  full?  The  whole  ^ 
problem,  however,  really  came  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  every 
pert  or  the  world  with  the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  When  a prayer- 
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book  was  printed  the  answer  was  obvio.is:  print  the  name  of  course.  In  view 
of  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  book.  As  a res^jlt,  today  we  still  bury  these 
old  and  tattered  volumes  in  order  not  to  do  damage  or  show  disrespect  to  the 
written  name  of  Deity.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  eTbook  were  written  in 
German  or  Latin  or  French;  in  these  modern  languages  how  does  one  spell  the 
name  of  God?  And,  in  thla  context,  we  come  right  back  to  our  own  day  end 
age  I how  shell  we  prliit  the  Nene  in  our  bulletin? 

Of  course,  the  irony  of  the  situation  la  that  orthodox  Jews  rarely 
abbreviate  the  name  of  God,  if  written  in  English  or  any  other  modern  lang• 

I 

uage.  At  the  same  time,  when  they  say  the  Nan©  in  Hebrew  they  will  never 
use  Adonoi  or  Elohim  but  always,  ”Adosherq^  or  "Elokim*׳  and  taus  they  obey 
the  biblical  commandment:  ”״!rhou  shalt  not  use  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain”.  Thus,  if  they  wo\jld  follow  oווr  reasoning  in  terms  of  the  English 
usage  of  the  Name,  they  wotild  say  ”G—d”  Instead  of  God  and  ”L*rd”  instead 
of  Lord.  And,  similarly,  in  all  other  instances  wtien  a word  is  used  which  is 
synonymous  with  God;  such  as  ADONOI,  £.L,  ELOAK,  ELOHIM,  SHADDAI  end 

ZEVOOTH.  In  short,  if  abbreviations  woiild  be  used  in  ell  of  these  Instances, 
the  language  of  religion  in  the  modern  tongue  would  become  silly  if  not  lu- 
dicrous  and,  thus,  we  become  ever  deeper  involved  in  the  problems• of  this 
usage.  And,  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  matter  which  must  be  considered 
before  returning  to  our  immediate  circumstance.  For  instance,  all  of  us  use 
the  expression  ”God  forbid”  or  ”God  willing”  almost  as  a matter  of  course . 

I know  people,  and  I am  certain  you  do  also,  who  use  these  phrases  continually 
and  here  they  speak  the  words  aloud  and  without  abbreviation  w1the׳T^>e״׳^f54Hirtnj' 
even  twiee-mr  the -wattfcr ..  Of  coiirse,  if  they  were  to  write  out  these  phrases, 
they  would  at  once  abbreviate  and,  as  a res’)lt  of  this  dual  manner  of  ex• 
preaslon,  they  are  Illogical  and  inconsistent.  (1^  is  a funny  end  topsy-turvy 
world  in  which  we  liveJ^  It  appears,  no  matter  where  we  look  end  how  deeply 
we  delve,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  our  approach  to  religion,  there  18  no 
logic  and  there  is  no  Absolute. 


Va  have,  then,  examined  the  problem  from  various  sides  and  there  ere 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  matter  becomes  obviously  one  <«iy 

for  the  exper^^ut  in  the  final  analysis  we  must  Judge  t’rie  matter  for  our- 
selves.  As  I remarked  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  presentation.  It  is  with 
a greet  deal  of  respect  that  I bow  to  Dr.  Freehof  and  his  opinion  but,  at 
the  same  time,  my  respect  end  reverence  for  the  Name  of  God  is  greeter.  \#4?fh 
the  inconsistency  I can  hardly  bring  myself  to  write  out  the  Name  but 
feel,  within,  that  in  order  to  show  proper  reverence  I abbreviate  and 

write  ”G-d”.  Of  co’irae,  I have  some  idea  of  reason  behind  my  decision;  namely, 
while  we  do  not 86י ז  Hebrew  as  a common  language  but  only  for  prayer  the  Eng- 
llsh  tongue  becomes  a substitute.  We  utter  sacred  thoughts  end  beliefs  by 
the  words  we  employ;  words  are  our  means  of  communication  and  when  we  write 
of  sacred  things  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  must  use  deference  end 
sanctity  in  our  manner  of  ex1>ression.  And,  once  again,  with  ell  the  lews 
and  rules  and  regulations  which  one  could  cite  for  this  point  of  view  or 
that,  the  law  of  God  still  remains  uppermost  in  our  minds  and  zhe  command- 
ment  given  on  Mt.  Sinai  to  the  people  of  Israel  tlirough  Moses  is  not  so  old 
or  obsolete  than  it  can  be  lightly  discarded:  ”Thou  ahalt  not  use  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain"  and  I can  see  the  use  of  ^is  term  today  as  I could 

/(j>  T P ^ ^ j 

in  days  gone  by.  ^ j •׳  r ^ ^ 

a.  Thus,  Shabbos  Shuvo  brings  this  matter  to  the  fore.  It  is,  as  I say,  a 

personal  matter;  surely,  among  yoii  tViere  are  those  who  follow  this  manner  of 
. written  expression  or  that.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  you  may 
feel  perfectly  free  to  writs  c'.'t  the  name  of  God  but,  I think,  it  is  better 
to  impose  upon  oiirselves  the  discipline  of  ebbi-eviation.  In  this  area  of  our 
concern  we  are  led  back  to  the  duties  end  responsibilities  of  our  faith  and 
Shabbos  Shuvo  stands  for  all  that  we  have  left  behind  us  and  to  which  w6  shoul 
return  if  at  all  possible.  We  are  modern  people,  it  is  true;  we  wish  to 
follow  the  ways  of  contemporary  society  end  we  wish  to  embrace  that  of  the 
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present  end  future  rather  than  that  of  the  pest  but  It  18  no  great  sacrl- 
flee,  either  for  you  or  for  me,  to  hearken  once  again,  even  In  the  year  1961 
or  5722  to  one  of  the  Ten  Conmandraents  In  order  to  learn  from  It. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  Shabbos  Shuvo  18  a vital  occasion  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  observant  Jew;  Its  place  on  the  religious  calendar  of  our 
people  18  secure.  Would  It  not  be  well  for  us  to  Identify  ourselves  with 
this  ancient  day  end  its  observance  In  reel,  concrete  terras^'lHsrtt  pledge  our- 
selves,  on  these  days  between  Rosh  HeShono  and  Yom  Klppur,  the  Ten  Days  of 
Penitence,  toward  a great  regard,  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Name  of  the 


״ON  TTSING  THE  VJORD 


My  friends,  not  many  of  yon  are  aware  of  It,  I am  certain,  but  a 
specific  aspect  of  this  congregation's  belief  has  only  recently  attracted 
nationwide  attention  In  Jewish  circles.  The  issue  arose  Immediately  prior 
to  the  summer  months  and  concerned  the  use  of  the  woij^  "O'd"  in  our  weekly 
Tabernacle  Bulletin.  As  you  well  know,  when  we  write  the  three  letter  word 
signifying  the  Deity,  we  use  an^ abbreviation:  0-D.  A colleague  of  mine 
saw  the  Bulletin,  took  up  the  challenge  and  wrote  on  the  matter  to  one  of 
the  leading  scholars  in  Reform  Judaism,  ßc.  Solomon  B.  Preehof,  of  Pitts- 
burgh.  My  colleague  told  him  of  our  use  of  Gods  name  and  asked  the  question 
whether  the  custom  of  ovu•  abbreviation  was  correct  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jew- 
ish  reverence  toward  the  name  of  Deity.  As  a result  of  this  inquiry.  Dr. 
Preehof  consulted  the  sources  in  Torah,  Talmud  and  Shulchan  Aruch  and  upon 
reflection  he  issued  a five  page  responsa  in  which  he  stated  once  and 
for  all,  that  what  we  do  here  is  unnecessary.  It  is  quite  proper  to  write  the 
name  of  God  in  full.  As  a consequence,  if  we  take  the  answer  of  the  scholar 
to  heart,  and  accept  it  on  its  merits,  none  of  us  need  ever  use  the  abbre- 
vlstlon  again;  for  all  these  years  the  use  of  "G-D”  in  our  letters,  papers 
and  bulletin  has  been,  if  not  incorrect,  certainly  unnecessary. 

I make  mention  of  the  problem  on  this  Shabbos  Shuvo,  the  Sabbath  of 
Return,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  reference  to  the  name  of  God  we  find 
a source  of  irritation  which  has  its  place  in  relation  to  this  sacred  Sabbath. 
When  you  consider  every  aspect  of  the  problem,  one  must  certainly  agree  that 
Dr.  Preehof  is  an  eminent  authority  on  such  subjects  and  his  word  is  beyond 
reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  for  Judaism  to  be  of  meaning  and  value  end  have 
a humanly  warmth,  one  can  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  the  scholar. 

There  must  be,  in  this  matter  or  in  that,  a certain  allowance  for  the  belief 
and  understanding  and  sensitivity  of  the  individual;  one  can  not  always  re- 
duce  the  subject  under  consideration,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  its  minimum 
essential.  This  is  the  case  in  terms  of  our  problem  and  in  terms  of  the  dally 
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lives  we  lead;  Judaism,  as  we  all  know  is  more  than  the  lighting  of  candles 
on  the  Sabbath,  more  than  the  living  of  an  ethical  life,  more  than  the  ob- 
servance  of  this  festival  or  that  occurence,  and  goes  deeper  for  example, 
than  the  question  of  hats  or  bareheadedness  or  the  entire  institution  of 
Kashrus.  There  are  lews,  of  course,  but  there  is  also  the  element  of  hu- 
manity;  what  better  occasion  than  this  day  of  Shabbos  Shuvo  can  one  find  in 
order  to  return  to,  or  affirm^ the  very  basis  of  humanity  in  Judaism. 

And,  surely,  the  name  of  God  and  our  use  of  it,  our  respect  toward  it,  our 
reverence  in  terms  of  it,  is  valid  for  consideration  at  this  sacred  hour. 
Should  the  individual  not  have  respect  or  regard  for  the  name  of  Deity,  and 
all  it  implies,  then  he  surely  will  have  little  use  for  the  entirety  of  his 
religion  for  there  is  no  faith  which  can  exist  as  a living,  dynamic  force 
without  God  a part  of  it  and  its  entire  level  of  human  comprehension. 

Of  course,  the  question  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that.  For  instance, 
arguments  already  existed  over  a thousand  or  1500  years  ago  when  our  people 
wrote  biblical  verses  on  the  walls  of  their  Synagogues.  The  problem  was: 
were  they  allowed  to  write  013t  the  name  of  God  in  full,  it  being  in  the 
sacred  langTiage  and  a qגןote  from  Torah  or,  bec81:se  they  wrote  it  on  a wall, 
should  they  not  spell  the  Name  in  full?  We  know  of  the  problem  because  in 
one  such  case,  a congregation  asked  a rabbi  of  its  time  about  the  matter; 
they  wanted  to  paint  their  Synagogue  and  thus,  with  the  paintbrush,  vjould 
wipe  out  the  name  of  God,  spelled  out  in  full,  written  on  their  walls.  The 
problem  was  further  complicated  in  ancient  times  for  then  the  people  would 
write  bills  of  sale  or  other  official  dociaments  using,  for  instance,  the 
phrase,  "In  the  third  year  of  Yochanan,  the  High  Priest  of  God"  and  these 
documents  would  often  find  their  way  into  the  ancient  counterpart  of  a waste- 
basket  or  incinerator.  Again,  the  scholars  objected:  how  can  you  throw  away 
or  destroy  a document  on  which  the  name  of  God  is  written  in  full?  The  whole 
problem,  however,  really  came  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  every 
part  or  the  world  with  the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  When  a prayer- 
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book  was  printed  the  answer  was  obvioiis:  print  the  name  of  co^גrse,  in  view 
of  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  book.  As  a res’:lt,  today  we  still  bury  these 
old  and  tattered  volumes  in  order  not  to  do  damage  or  show  disrespect  to  the 
written  name  of  Deity.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a book  were  written  in 
German  or  Latin  or  French;  in  these  modern  languages  how  does  one  spell  the 
name  of  God?  And,  in  this  context,  we  come  right  back  to  our  own  day  and 
age:  how  shall  we  print  the  Name  in  our  bulletin? 

Of  course,  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  orthodox  Jews  rarely 

abbreviate  the  name  of  God,  if  written  in  English  or  any  other  modern  lang- 

uage.  At  the  same  time,  when  they  say  the  Name  in  Hebrew  they  will  never 

use  Adonoi  or  Elohim  but  alvjays,  "Adoshem"  or  "Elokim^  and  thus  they  obey  ^ 

^ r^( י י  /ii 

the  biblical  commandment:  "Thou  shalt  not  use  the׳ name  of  the  Lord  t^y  God 
in  vein".  Thus,  if  they  woiild  follow  017r  reasoning  in  terms  of  the  English 
יוsage  of  the  Name,  they  would  say  "G-d"  instead  of  God  and  "L-rd"  instead 
of  Lord.  And,  similarly,  in  all  other  instances  when  a word  is  used  which  is 
synonymous  with  God;  such  as  JH\^H,  ADONOI,  EL,  ELOAH,  ELOHIM,  BHADDAI  and 
ZEVOOTH.  In  short,  if  abbreviations  would  be  used  in  all  of  these  instances, 
the  language  of  religion  in  the  modern  tongue  woiild  become  silly  if  not  lu- 
dicrous  and,  thus,  we  become  ever  deeper  involved  in  the  problems  of  this 
usage.  And,  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  matter  which  rmist  be  considered 
before  returning  to  our  immediate  circumstance.  For  instance,  all  of  us  use 
the  expression  "God  forbid"  or  "God  willing"  almost  as  a matter  of  course. 

I know  people,  and  I am  certain  you  do  also,  who  iise  these  phrases  continually 

Of 

and  here  they  speak  the  words  aloud  and  withoiit  abbreviation  י ןי-י^ ׳ ' ^’׳זי י 
oven  twice־־  »Mt  ti'ie  mat  tor.  Of  co1:rse,  if  they  were  to  write  out  these  phrases, 
they  would  at  once  abbreviate  and,  as  a result  of  this  dual  manner  of  ex- 
pression,  they  are  illogical  and  inconsistent.  Ft — ! 8 —8ד־ — fיTד7דדy — arri — tr-n-rry- turvy 
d in-  whlch-wo  1 1 vp  f It  appears,  no  matter  where  vje  look  and  how  deeply 
we  delve,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  oגוr  approach  to  religion,  there  is  no 
logic  and  there  is  no  Absolute. 
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We  have,  then,  examined  the  problem  from  various  sides  and  there  are 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  matter  becomes  obviously  one  «י*? 

for  the  exper'^ut  in  the  final  analysis  we  must  JhiC®  the  matter  for  our- 
selves.  As  I remarked  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  presentation,  it  Is  with 
a meat  deal  of  respect  that  I bow  to  Or.  Preehof  end  his  opinion  but,  at 
the  seme  time,  my  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Name  of  God  Is  greeter.  W*h 
the  Inconsistency  I can  hardly  bring  myself  to  write  out  the  Name  but 
feel,  within,  that  in  order  to  show  proper  reverence  I 3!^  abbreviate  and 
write  "G-d".  Of  c0'!rse,  I have  some  ides  of  reason  behind  my  decision;  namely 
while  we  do  not  use  Hebrew  as  a common  language  but  only  for  prayer  the  Eng- 
lish  tongue  becomes  a substitute.  We  utter  sacred  thoughts  and  beliefs  by 
the  words  we  employ;  words  are  our  means  of  communication  and  when  we  write 
of  sacred  things  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  must  use  deference  and 
sanctity  in  our  manner  of  expression.  And,  once  again,  with  all  the  laws 
and  rules  end  regulations  which  one  could  cite  for  this  point  of  view  or 
that,  the  law  of  Ood  still  remains  uppermost  in  our  minds  and  the  commend- 
ment  given  on  Mt.  Sinai  to  the  people  of  Israel  through  Moses  Is  not  so  old 
or  obsolete  than  It  can  be  lightly  discarded:  "Thou  shalt  not  use  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain"  end  I can  see  the  use  *f  this  term  today  as  I could 

in  days  gone  by,  / 

Thns,  Shebbos  Shuvo  brings  this  matter  to  the  fore.  It  is,  as  I say,  a 

personal  matter;  svirely,  among  you  there  are  those  who  follow  this  manner  of 
written  expression  or  that.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  you  may 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  0’’t  the  name  of  God  but,  I think,  it  is  better 
to  impose  upon  ourselves  the  discipline  of  abbreviation.  In  this  area  of  our 
concern  we  are  led  back  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  faith  and 
Shabbos  Shuvo  stands  for  all  that  we  have  left  behind  us  and  to  which  we  shoul 
return  if  at  all  possible.  We  are  modern  people.  It  is  true;  we  wish  to 
follow  the  ways  of  contemporary  society  and  we  wish  to  embrace  that  of  the 
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present  end  future  rether  than  that  of  the  pest  but  it  is  no  greet  sacri- 
fice,  either  for  you  or  for  me,  to  hearken  once  again,  even  in  the  year  1961 
or  5722  to  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  order  to  learn  from  it. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Shabbos  Shuvo  is  a vital  occasion  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  observant  Jew;  its  place  on  the  religioiis  calendar  of  our 
people  is  secure.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  identify  ourselves  with 
this  ancient  day  and  its  observance  in  real,  concrete  terms  and  pledge  our- 
selves,  on  these  days  between  Rosh  HaShono  and  Yom  Kippur,  the  Ten  Days  of 
Penitence,  toward  a great  regard,  respect  and  reverence  for  the  Name  of  the 
God  of  our  fathers.  In  this  manner  we  shall  be  avjare  of  His  presence,  we 
shall  not  treat  His  name  lightly  and  we  shall  be  directly  connected  with  all 
that  His  person  has  to  offer  to  man  in  oiir  time.  ״G-D"  may  be  unnecessary 
but  it  does  have  worth;  to  retain  some  aspects  of  our  tradition  has  great 
value;  to  use  "G-D"  instead  of  "God"  draws  attention  to  the  distinction, 
called  to  the  fore  this  Shabbos  Shuvo,  that  once  and  for  all,  you  and  I may 
be  classified  as  "Man"  while  He  is,  and  will  always  be,  "G-D". 

Amen 


HEB  TAB.-r־־MOND  A.M. — SHEMINI  AT2ERE8- YI 3K0R BISX.OOT.  2nd,  1961 

My  friends,  the  festive  cycle  Is  about  to  end..  While  Suocos,  of  course 
ha.$  Its  overtones  of  Joy  and  consecration,  th*  season  of  the  year  Is  over- 
shadowed  by  a mood  of  quiet,  restraint  and  even  eloom.  Certainly,  Rosh  Ha- 
Chono  Is  no  occasion  for  great  rejoicing;  while  one  may  be  festive  and  Is 
permitted  all  manner  of  action  for  the  refreshment  of  body  and  soul,  still 
the  strains  of  the  holy  prayers^«*!  the  sacred  call  for  the  Booh  of  Life 
and  the  blast  of  the  Shofar  send^ahte^w  to  our  heart  and  mind.  One  does 
not  feel  much  llhe  gaiety  on  the  occasion  of  the  New  Year.  Then  comes  Yom 
Klppur;  without  doubt  the  most  sacred  occasion  of  the  Jewish  Year.  It  Is  a' 
time  given  only  to  solemnity  and  somber  moods  for  on  this  day  of  making  ones 
peace  with  man  and  Ood,  our  fates  are  sdaled  and  our  name  Is  stricken  or  it.- 
scribed  for  good  and  blessing.  And  then,  with  a five  day  Interval,  comes 
the  beginning  of  the  Suoooth  festival;  surely,  a time  of  greater  lightness 
and  cheer  but,  still,  the  very  nature  of  the  Suoooh  reminds  us  constantly 
of  the  frail  nature  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  of  his  fragile  body  which 
Is  subject  to  hurt  and  agony  and  anguish  at  the  slightest  whim  of  nature, 
of  the  fruits  which  have  been  gathered  and  displayed,  much  j.lke  our  material 
goods  but  which  soon  will  whither  and  dry  up  and  die  without  the  soli  to  re- 
plenlsh  their  needs.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  stand  this  day,  Shemlnl 
Atzeres.  But,  tomorrow,  tomorrow  Is  a different  day.  Then  there  Is  really 
rejoicing  and  laughter  and  loudness  and  gakty  for  Simchas  Torah  Is  when  we 
begin  the  cycle  of  Torah  and  life  once  again;  for  In  Berelshls,  "In  the  be- 
glnnlng,  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth״  and  It  was  all  very  good. 

IS  this  not  the  proper  time,  then,  to  raise  our  voices  as  one  to  give 
vent  to  our  feelings  for  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us  and  whose  earthly 
remains  have  been  taken  to  their  eternal  resting  places.  The  earth  has 
covered  them  and  they  are  no  more;  duet  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return  but  the  spirit  returns  unto  (^od  who  gave  it.  I*  It  a short  span  of 
time  since  you  !mve  spoken  your  last  farewell,  have  many  a winter  passed 
since  you  last  saw  your  dear  one,  how  many  days  have  been  counted  on  the 


calendar  of  time  since  you  shed  your  tears  at  the  graveside  of  him  or  her 
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״HO  was  dear  to  you  i״  Hf ״ *־as  It  a husband  or  wife,  a father  or  ״.other, 
a brother,  sister  or  chlXd7  How  ereat  the  loss  be  Is  desp  within  your 

Heart  but  at  this  .»oment  of  final  sadness  thlnh  of  the»  and  give  way  to  your 

״ ^■p  For  thls  Is  good  In  our 

tears,  to  your  sighs  and  to  your  moans  of  anguish. 

faith•  Judaism  teaches  *hat  while  today  you  mourn,  tomorrow  comes  the  day  0 

and  the  living  1־  at  your  doorstep  to'׳'embrac4  to  lovs/and  to  appreclatei■ 

It  IS  the  same  here.  In  this  House  of  dod.  as  In  your  personal  lives, 
you  recall,  surely,  the  services  of  »ajesty  and  splendor  and  dignity  which 
,:״rked  the  lom  TovJ.m,  you  saw  our  children  here  for  the  Saccos  service,  you 
Shared  with  us  the  נoy  of  the  Oneg  beneath  the  fruits  and  grpens,  and  now  you 
find  your  way  into  the  pleasure  of  our  children's  service  wnich  will  be  held 

tonight  IS  It  not  in  the  House  of  ״orshlp,  then,  where  all  that  Is  good 

״״״a.  it  is  here  that  the  eternal  cycle 
and  meaningful  m Judaism  comes  to  pass.  It  is  here 

of  life  from  the  very  smallest  to  the  eldest  and  from  birth  to  death  nave 

their  proper  place  of  commemoration  and  respect.  Our  Temple  family  Is  grow 

ing  al.  the  time,  our  activities  are  expanding  for  the  good  of  the  communlt 

our  religious  schools  both  here  at  the  Temple  and  at  our  Uptown  Branch  are 

flourishing,  and  our  two  youth  groups  are  engaged  In  a program  of  activity 

Which  IS  a joy  to  behold  under  dynamic  leadership.  W־  serve  the  peopld  of 

this  city  with  love  and  unselfish  ardor  fbr  we  want  to  assure  the  contlnu- 

ance  and  blessing  for  this  congregation  now  and  in  years  to  come. ־1 ״  up 

..  can 


to  you  to  help  us  In  l.e  worthwhile  ך“ 

fully  realise  that  the  effort  of  our  hands  can  succeed  only  If  you  stand  a 

are  dedicated.  Will  you  not  give  to  our  support  as  generously  as  possible־ 
will  you  not  give  to  our  worh  k your  financial  contribution  so  that  the 
eternal  cycle  which  has  Its  p Je  In  your  hearts  may  continue  to  find  ex- 

, to  flo  the  very  same  so  that,  because  of  your  contrlbu 

wholesome  we  ash.  you  to  do  th  y bless- 

, ..  V,״־s  those  of  the  future  will  mention  us  for  a bless 

tlons  ^gthe  tjg  Sehers  please  come  forward, . . . 
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My  friends,  on  tlals  very  special  SabbatJa/,  occuring  as  it  does  during 
the  observance  of  the  Succoth  festival,  I would  like  to  concern  myself  with 
with  one  of  the  delightful  traditions  associated  with  this 
happy  occasion;  a part  of  our  heritage  with  which  you  may  ea^  be  f amlliar. 
The  tradition  states  that  the  *^ew  is  allowed  to  Invite  any  and  all  people 
to  his  Succoh,  to  eat  and  live  with  him  ftnd  his  family  for  the  full  period 
of  eight  days,  *^he  invited  guests  may  be  living  persons  or  may  be  those  who 
have  died,  even  centuries  ago;  if  the  living,  they  will  surely  come  and  if 
of  the  dead,  the  spirit  of  their  good  works  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Succoh  family.  It  is  out  of  this  practice  that  we  obtain  tj^e  custom  of 
Inviting  the  poor  and  needy  to  share  in  the  Joy  of  the  festival;  we  invite 
them  in  to  share  our  bread,  to  drink  of  the  wine  and  to  partake  of  that 
which  will  give  them  sustenance  and  strength  for  the  coming  day.  In  our 
modern  times,  unfortunately,  this  splendid  idea  has  been  very  much  modified 
but  the  custom  still  preiails,  in  this  congregation  and  in  others,  that  the 
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invited  to  attend  the  Succoh  and  partake  of  the  fruits  and 
wine  offered  therein.  But  let  us  think  of  the  circumstance  which  might  face 


US  If  y<^  would,  f ollow  *til©  practlG©  fts  ItJ  6xlst!0d.  In  yos-rs  gon©  by ! if  you 
were  to  invite  those  of  the  past  and  those  of  the  present,  whom  v^ould  you 
Of  course,  I realize  that  the  members  of  your  family  would  have 

Va-x  V״  ^ Ic 

first  choice  but  aflter  they  affirm  your  invitation,  whom  would  you  :««k?  Na־־ 
turally,  you  would  want  someone  of  stature,  of  worth,  of  response  to  what 
you  are  doing  and  he  may  not  even  be  of  your  own  faith.  For  Instance,  shall 
we  Invite  the  great  humanitarian,  doctor,  phi/^o>opher , musician  and  minister 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer?  With  his  background  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
things  religious  he  certainly  would  be  a worthwhile  guest  in  our  midst.  Or, 
being  in  America  and  loving  our  country,  would  we  invite  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
would  CTBOStÄtfeäry  appreciate  the  symbol  of  the  Succoh  and  would  realize  the 
plight  of  the  frail  nature  of  a wandering  people's  flraglle  abode  in  the  wil- 
derness.  Or,  shall  we  extend  a most  corj^al  invitation  to  someone  like  Th, 
Herzl,  v^lthout  whose  work  in  years  gone  by  the  State  of  Israel  might  not 
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be  80  catagorlcally  Inscribed  In  our  hearts  and  minds?  There  are  others,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  other  noteworthy  and  appreclabii׳  individuals  all  arsfia 
and  catagorles  of  achievement.  But,  whom  would  you  Invite? 

I^|/vlew  of  this  tradition  I have  given  the  matter  some  thought,  I woul 

•ל  . 
like  to  share  with  yoUyןthe  three  individuals  whom  I would  ask  to  be  my  guest 

In  the  Succoh,  If  such  a custom  were  still  prevalent  in  our  time.  First,  I 

would  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Jews,  one  whog 

imprint  can  be  felt  in  our  time  after  a messa  ;e  written  over  2000  years  ago. 

I speak  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  18  he  who  helped  shape  our  character  as 

a people  and^Jbelief  as  a faith;  without  his  message  of  worth  and  value  we 

would  still  he  on  the  level  of  barbarians.  It  was  Isaiah,  first,  who  irapla^ 

ed  in  our  minds  the  concept  of  a God  of  all  mankind;  a Deity  whose  Interest 

and  concern  lies  with  you  and  me.  Needless  to  say,  the  message  of  Isaiah 

was  far  from  being  in  the  realm  of  theology  alone.  Indeed,  in  our  time  of 

turmoil  and  destruction,  when  the  forces  of  evil  and  desolation  conspire  to 

wreak  vengeance  on  man‘s  folly  upon  man,  the  message  of  this  great  indlvi- 

dual  stands  out  more  strongly  than  ever  before,  ^e  had  scant  knowledge  of 

bombs  and  nuclear  explosions,  he  had  no  concept  of  man‘ 8 inhumanity  to  man, 

he  knew  little  of  radioactive  fall-out  which  may  affect  the  generations  as 

yet  unborn  but  he  stood  before  the  assemblage  of  peoples  and  said  in  words 

which  shall  echo  through  the  ages;  "Ke  shall  Judge  bettreen  nations  and  shal 

decide  for  many  peoples;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  Plo^shar^^& 

their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 

neither  shall  they  learn  war  anymore״.  But  he  also  brought  the  raessage/of 

God  to  the  immediate  and  close-by;  poverty,  injustice,  despair,  hurt  and  an 

gulsh  all  were  subject  to  his  unyleldj^ing  indictment;  ״What  mean  ye  that  ye 

crush  my  people  and  grind  thd  face  of  the  poor  in  the  dust?,  saith  the  Lord'S 

It  is  from  him  that  we  obtain  a measure  of  social  Justice,  of  moral  valua- 

tinn  of  divine  discipline,  of  inner  strength  for  "your  new  moons  and  your 
oiSnintL^Lasons  my  soul  hateth.  ..and  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands  I wl. 

cltL?''purLlrthre;ii^oryouf Ltngs^  ef 0?f ilinflyesrcease  to  do 

dvll,  learn  to  do  well."  Thus  he  spoke,  this  great  man,  in  ־the  £fce  of  all 
the  bitter  enmity  of  Me  day  and  how  sad  a commentary  that  from  his  day  to 
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in  niiT  linj — bhip-  prophecy  has  not  UfAr  been  fulfilled.  But  I would  invited 
him  alllthe  same  to  show  to  him  that  mankind  has  not  yet  sunk  so  low  or  h^ 


become  so  depraved  that  we  have  ceased  to  try•  I want  to  point  out  to  him 
that  one  f rson  here  and  another  individual  there  and  a third  person  in  som 
other  corner  of  the  world  still  tries  his  very  best  to  bri^^g  aboiit  an  ideal 
transf orm/|fet  into  ^ reality. 

The  second  person  whom  I would  invite  to  be  with  us  in  the  buccoh  has 

We 

no  name,  no  age,  no  country,  and  not  even  a grave.  But  he  is  a Jew.  JSt  is 
one  of  those  millions  of  our  people  who  paid  the  supreme  price  for  the 

faith  of  our  faj^thers,  who  haare  answered  the  call  to  horror  and  endless  des 
pair  due  to  the  forces  of  annihilation  which  swept  over  the  -European  conti- 
nent  not  so  very  long  ago.  It  might  be  the  remains  of  someone  who  gasped  y{ 
the  last  breath  at  Ausschwitz,  who  fell  in  Warsaw,  who  was  shovelled  into  a 
pit  in  Dachautr_Bergen_-Belsen.  At  this  point,  the  place  no  longer  really 
matters;Ait  is  all  the  same,  •^ut  I would  invite  one  such  representative  to 


show  and  to  indicate  for  all  the  world  to  see  that  ^*••e  it  least  jjk  one,  an^ 
there  would  lass  doubtlesspothers,  bo^e  not  forgotten  and  who,  excep^^/lagp 

the  t;  race  and  infinite  mercy  of  4)he^mighty , mi^t  not  have  lived  either 
to  see  the  land  of  freedom  and ^pi^i^egs . ־^ut  what  would  I say  to  this  indi 
vidual  or  how  would  I greet  him?  I think  there  would  be  no  need  for  words. 
If  I judge  correctly  the  spirit  of  those  whose  lips  breathed  the  pr  ayers  of 
our  fathers  at  the  very  end  then  I can  feel  free  to  say  that^^e  very  sight 
of  the ^uccoh  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a rapport  between  us  all.  נ 
the  very  setting  of  the  holiday  observance  the  skeleton  would  see  and  hope 
sense  the  corrteponding  truth  that  the  Succoh  is  but  a symbol  erected  at 

Qr 

this  one  time  of  the  year;  that  Judaism  is  practiced  !ו nm p , that  this 


!,  that  the  death  vhich  c 


is  a faith  of  meaning  and  relevance 


to  them  at  whatever  early  age  while  in  essence  a blot  and  disaster  on  man’s 
conscience  as  a child  of  God,  still  is  not  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  A 
man  does  not  wish  to  die;  he  seeks  life  with  all  the  will  and  power  within 
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־but  if  "brutality  and  ag5(ony  can  not  "be  stopped  at  least  we  12^  •W  live 

*those  precepts  and  ideals  for  which  so  many  gave  their  lives•  Ard  when 

this  person  leava־  my  abode  M thy  ־uud  I would  raise  my 

^ wkAp-»p׳  Ä 

voice  t^ith  the  Psalmist  atad  as  a sign  of  af f irmati ot^ t o his  untimely  gnd^ 

say:  ''Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  my  ene- 
mies;  thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over," 

And  whom  would  I invite  as  my  third  guest?  One  of  the  present  and 
one  to  wham  the  future  belongs  as  well•  Permit  me  a personal  word  but 
since  you  do  us  the  honor  of  sharing  the  naming  of  our  first  child  this 
Sabbath  eve,  I would  have  our  daughter  take  the  place  of  prime  importance 
in  our  Succoh•  By  this  I mean,  that  a special  place  should  be  assigned 
to  a child  for  in  this  tiny  human  being  lies  the  promise  of  the  future• 

It  is  as  the  Midrash  says:  The  voice  of  a child,  heard  during  the  final 

watch  in  the  ni^t,  ushers  in  an  era  of  hope,  faith  and  peace•  It  is  this 

thou^t  which  pranpts  me  to  place  our  daughter  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
are  of  the  past  and  of  the  present•  or  while  this  child  is  only  three 
weeks  old  this  evening,  ghe  is  of  the  future  more  than  you  or  1•  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  child  which  gives  us  cause  for  hope  in^erms  of  tomorrow; 
that  she  learns  with  pride  and  witfc^^^ali^ation  the  tradition  and  heritage 

of  which  she  is  a part•  THis,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  eternal  cycle  of 

human  experience  and  progress;  that  the  meaning  of  today  be  brought  to 
bear  on  those  of  the  days  to  come.  Let  her  learn  the  meaning  of  the  fruit 
of  the  frailty  of  the  abode,  of  the  wandering  of  her  people,  of  the  values 
and  ideals  which  have  helped  to  shape  her  ancest^  and  of  which  she  is  the 
proud  possessor  in  terms  of  what  the  years  will  Cictme,  At  this  early  date 
Wie  can  not  even  see  but  when  she  does  open  her  eyes  to  fully  behold  the 
world  all  about  her,  she  should  envisage  not  the  tragedy  and  brutality  of 
man  but  his  Joys,  his  hopes,  his  dreams^and  his  beliefs  in  terms  of  ־Öse 

e^e'•  She  should  see  the  beauty  of  God’s  creation  in  every 
leaf;  she  should  feel  thewarmth  of  her  home;  she  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  great  love  which  is  brought  into  her  heart  by  those  near  and  ^ear,^Qf• 


וער^י 

of  the  present  and  those  of  the,  reoent  past,  *ose  memory  is  for  a hlessrng 
•she.  then,  or  any  child,  «ould  he  my  third  guest  hut  without  the  presence  o 
this  tiny  voice  the  Succoh  is  empty  and  loses  its  meaning  as^n  enduring  sym 

"bol•  _ 

These  my  friends,  are  my  guests,  whan  would  you  care  to  invited  t is 

not  a party  we  are  giving  nor  an  elaborate  feast  hut  we  have  made  the  Sue ן ־ 

of  our  lives  a hone  of  decency,  character  and  humanly  warmth.  It  is  anoth- 

er  way  of  saying  that,  if  we  so  will  it,  the  Succoh  xS  may  heoome  a House 

of  God  for  eadi  of  us,  that  those  ydio  enter  i&e  should  do  so  with  revereno 

in  respect  and  in  great  belief.  What  more  can  you  ask  of  a symbol  thousan^ 

of  years  old  hut  still  part  of  our  lives?  These  three,  then,  ä!  ould  share 

our  ioy:  because  of  values  tou^t  and  integrity  chiselled  into  the 

cornerstone  of  our  lives,  the  untaown,  to  indicate  that  his  death  will  alwa 

remain  an  incentive  for  affirmation  in  the  face  of  every  threat,  and,  last 

ly,  our  child  for  in  her  lies  the  Judaism  of  tomorrow  and  of  the  generafion 

yet  to  come.  She  should  laiow,  she  * cuid  share,  and  she  should  fully  learn 

to  value  the  thought  that  as  we  say  it  in  our  time,  so  she  too  maj.  one  day 

say  it  to  her  loved  ones  a־״l 0 ־  on  throu^rout  the  generations  of  man  in  an 

eternal  cycle  on  this  God-s  earth:  "This  is  the  day  which  the  lord  lath 

made,  let  us  rejoice  and  he  glad  in  it# 

, ר p 0 n ej  I 

Amen,  ^ 

od ׳‘׳״ז ׳’' 

He־b.  Ta־b.,  Frid.  eve,  Sept.  29,  1961 

ßha'b'bos  Choi  Halloed  Sue  cos.  J 
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״GIVE  EAR.  YE  HEAVERS.” 

יי  My  friends,  the  "^orah  portion  for  this  week  takes  the  form  and  struct- 
ure  of  a poem#  It  is,  in  reality,  a song  brought  to  the  children  of  Israel 
by  Moses,  their  leader  and  servant.  The  song  is  no  more  than  a poetic  re- 
sume  of  the  people's  history  and  tradition;  what  they  were  in  the  very  be- 
ginning,  the  forces  which  helped  to  shape  their  des^^ny,  and  the  future  gre 
ness  which  mi^t  well  be  theirs  if  the  law  of  God  is  obeyed.  In  short,  it 
ig רו ו 0 מ  or  o ffw'i  *ד*  in  the  final  analysis,  tl»0,fl  a pean  of  praise  to  the 

-tt-lmighty.  "ut  io  ee-very  interesting  ^out  the  poem  is  th■«״  fact  ti*«t 

I ^ c*-.-*■-  ‘י•  . } 

it's  gtarting  er  opening  line  iri?— ff=e=--cmi4u« ; Moses  ־btegiUty-TaAi  ן!■  !?nrHtr-by- call-- 
heaven  and  earth  to  win^ess  that  he  ha^  done  his  duty  by  recalling  the 
achievements  of  the  people  and  their  potential.  In  other  words,  as  God  is 
his  witness,  the  children  of  Israel  now  know  who  they  are,  what  they  ware 
and  what  they  might  yet  be.  In  terms  of  his  song,  Moses  speaks  to  one  ahd 
all*,  not  onc-ib  left  O'ut  uf  liis  range  of  concern,  it  is  his  great  rendition 
of  trpkl  and  progress  before  the  eyes  of  heaven  and  earth.  "Give  ear,  0 ye 
heavens,  and  I will  speak;  and  let  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth." 

It  is  a verse  reminiscent  of  one  read  a few  weeks  ago  when,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  the  Torah,  Moses  speaks  in  the  name  of  God; ש ״ 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day  that  I have  set  befor 

thee  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  life  and  death;  therefore  choose  life, 

thou  and  thy  seed,  that  thou  mayest  live."  It  is  this  very  same  thought 
that  we  find  expressed  in  the  one  inst<.-nce  and  in  the  other;  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  more  by  design  than  by  accident,  ־*^nd,  of  course,  there  is  a 

reason.  In  terms  of  the  history  of  our  people,  the  end  of  an  era  has  come. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  fifth  of  the  Five  Books  o 

Moses  but,  also,  it  signifies  the  last  words  of  Moses  as  guide  and  earthly 
leader  of  the  people.  ■“urtherm.ore,  it  is  the  end  of  a period  of  travel  for 
the  Isrealites’ ®jd  with  the  past  in  mind,  they  are  ready  now  to  go  into  the 
future.  The  of  the  river  Jordan  has  been  reached;  once  crossed,  th* 

angesterp  of  our  people  will  enter  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
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the  Proipieed  *‘^and•  A new  era  arises;  the  instruct!  cns  hy  Moses  have  ־been 
given,  as  earth  and  heaven  have  witnessed.  Now  the  choice  lies  before  the 
people  for  blessing  or  curse,  for  good  or  evil,  for  life  or  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  friends,  that  such  a poem  or  song  should  be  brought 
to  the  fore  injour  twn  time  as  well.  We  are  sorely  in  need  of  «ueh  a remind- 
er  of  what  we  are,  and,  especially,  of  what  we  can  be  if  the  will  is  there. 

In  view  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  we  can  raise  our  voices  as  well  to 
say:  Give  ear,  ye  heavens  and  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth,  I 

refer,  for  example,  to  the  great  catastrophe  which  is  upon  us  at  this  very 
time:  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  This  shock  to  the  sensitivity  of 
man  is  a blot  on  the  record  of  man’s  conscience;  the  fact  that  this  country 
or  that  is  responsible^  is  completely  irrelevant  in  the  light  of  the  world’ s 
needs  and  fondest  hopes  for  a moral  universe.  We  are  shocked  and  shaken  by 
what  has  been  brought  to  the  fare  in  recent  months:  Russia  havingjsxploded 
^^ter  ten  nuclear  weapons  and  the  United  States  planning  for  the  same  total 
of  tests,  For  the  first  time,  with  such  concentrated  testing,  the  world  is 
aware  and  lists  on  the  front  pages  of  its  newspapers  the  ever  increasing 
volume  of  fall-out  and  its  accompanying  radiaticn;  an  ill  which  eats  its  way 
into  the  food  and  subsistence  of  both  young  and  old  and  may  affect  the  gene 
structure  of  infante  as  yet  unborn  for  generations  to  come.  Indeed,  we 
know  that  no  amount  of  this  fall-out  substance,  classified  as  Strontium  90, 
has  yet  been  so  heavy  as  to  cause  death  but  what  is  overlooked  is  that  we 
do  Jl^not  know  how  much  will  damage  the  life  of  a human  being  and  in  what  area 
this  damage  will  manifest  itself.  In  short,  we  cry  unto  the  heaven^  and  un- 
to  the  children  of  all  the  earth  that  the  blessing  and  ihe  curse,  life  and 
death  ha)|^  been  placed  befo-e  us  ►and  that  ^he  choice,  as  in  ages  ago,  rests 
once  again  in  our  hands.  We  pray  that  this  insanity  will  cease^  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace^, gpce-vprfflim,  that  our 
children  may  be  allowed  to  grow  up  healthy  and  hal^  and  that  the  great  men 
of  the  world  who  control  our  destinies  will  find  reason  and  substance  to 
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* desist  in  their  madness  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

But  this  dangerous  tactic,  so  lightly  described  as  a "war  of  nerves" 

is  only  an  indication  of  the  perversion  of  values  so  evident  in  our  time. 

Again,  we  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  upheaval  of  man’s  mind  in 

these  unpleasant  times.  Today,  for  instance,  we  have  the  case  again  when 

such  a ^ rsonality  as  Bertrand  Russel  of  England  draws  a week  s jail  sent- 

ence  for  "disturbing  the  peace".  The  matter  in  question  concerned  his 

vigor/ous  attack,  only  by  word  of  mouth,  against  this  nuclear  testing  of 
T Ce  ^ 

which  we  ha^re  already  spoken.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  thlo  I'U  an  00  yeai^ 

old  jffiEtR,  that  he  has  been  made  a Lord  in  his  homeland,  that  he  has  won 

international  prizes  of  the  highest  stature  and  that  he  is  respected  in 

every  corner  of  the  world  as  a writer,  scientist,  mathematician  and  f)11ilo- 

sopher  he  languished  in  jail  for  sevjjlen  days  because  he  spoke  out  force- 

fully  against  the  prevailing  trends  of  our  era.  Is  it  possible  that  we 

have  again  come  to  a point  in  history  where  free  and  independent  thought 

and  speech  are  denied  to  each  and  every  living  being?  Is  it  that  we  are 

living  once  again  under  k system  of  pressure  reminiscent  of  McCarthy’s 

great  day?  ־Where  is  the  justice,  especially  in  so  advanced  a country  as 

England,  when  those  wiin  would  speak  their  mind  and  who  would  voice,  before 

heaven  and  earth,  their  hopes  and  fears  for  the  survival  of  mankind  are 

placed  into  a prison  cell^  But,  again,  it  is  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 

world  in  which  we  live.  There  is  a horrendeous  lack  of  initiative,  there 

is  a fear  of  the  new  and  the  daring,  to  be  different  is  looked  upon  with 

question  and  ridicule^  and  the  individual  who  believes  in  himself  as  a 

person  of  independence  and  meaning  is  doaned  to  frustration  and  difficulty 

ו ftgg ־ ־ag  ]j{e^does  not  participate  in  the  general  run  of  the  mill  point  of 

view,  fed  to  the  public  at  large  in  a mass  education  program  which  bodes 

ill  for  all  free  thinking  individuals^.j^not  only  here  in  America  but  all  ove 

the  world.  In  this  country  of  conservative  and  reactionary  thinking,  we 

are  as  brainwashed  as  never  before;  the  ideas  that  filter  thrcughj(  to  us 
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• have  "been  permitted  and  the  chance  of  a unique  contrihuti cn  to  the  thought 
and  velfare  of  mankind  hes  becomes  dimmer  as  the  years  pass  by.  Heaven  and 
earth  are  our  witness  that  the  choice  between  blessing  and  curse  is  no  long 
er  as  open  and  as  generous  as  we  would  like  to  believe. 

It  can  all  be  summed  up  in  terms  of  hope.  This  is  the  key  word  for  us 
in  our  day  and  age.  Is  there  hope  for  man;  is  there  hope  for  a world  that 
tolerates  tyranny,  oppression,  exploitation,  and  hunger?  Is  theie  hope  in 
the  face  of  unemployment,  depression,  desease,  ignorance  and  misery?  Is 
there  hope  in  view  of  tire  uncertainty  and  fear;  when  man  chases  the  rainbow 
f or  a pot  of  gold  and  when  materialism  blights  our  sense  of  ־®alues?  But 
there  is  hope,  with  it  all.  One  thing  we  know  for  certain:  a person  can 


live  for  three  weeks  without  food,  three  days  wi  hout  water  but  I doubt 

I 

whether  he  can  live  for  threejminutes  without  hope  in  his  heart  and  mind. 
Give  ear,  0 ye  heavens,  and  I will  speak;  and  let  the  earth  hear  the  words 
of  my  mouthl  This  is  the  commentary  of  man  before  his  Maker;  as  long  as  I 
can  raise  my  voice,  which  reflects  that  which  is  deepest  within  me 

and  dearest  to  my  heart,  then  there  is  hope  for  you  and  me,  despite  it  all. 
Without  hope,  man  is  doomed  but  with  hopejit  will  bring  him  back  a thousand 
times  to  thet_ask  at  hand  to  try  his  efforts  qü»«  again  and  again,  af  twr- 
t-h0*־--B!?gE-^-or  the  purpose  of  achieving  something  decent  and  xvholesome  for 

ץ _ W 

'thB־■  Even  in  our  own  little  areasithere  is  hope:  we  have 

health,  home,  family,  work,  community,  country,  the  Synagogue  and  our  faith, 
These  endure  as  long  as  we  are  part  of  the  process  which  makes  it  dndure 
and  no  one  can  take  the  will  for  survival  and  the  desire  for  hope  from  us, 
Hope  stands  eternal  in  the  mind  of  man;  we  are  not  doomed  to  failure  by  a 
prowess  which  we  can  not  affect  or  reverse  or  deflect.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  whole  purpose  and  core  and  goal  of  our e xist ence:  to  achieve  someti  ing 


with  the״  hope  in  our  heartland  the  Jjoy  our  spirit  and  ־Wre  belief  in  our- 
selves.  Indeed,  as  Jews  we  especially  should  ki  ow  of  this  by  now;  hope  has 
sustained  and  comforted  us  throughout  the  centuries  and  has^^^^^^^^  us  to 
this  day. 
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In  these  ways»  my  friends»  we  call  heaven  and  earth  tovuitness  that 
the  Choice  lies  hefore  us:  not  only  for  evil  and  destruction  out  also  for 
hope  and  salvation,  ¥e  have  ־but  recently  concluded|the  awesome  observance 
of  Yom  Kippur  with  all  of  its  solemnity  and  dignity  and  sacred  grandeaur. 
Now  we  approach  Succos»  with  its  lightness»  its  Joy  and  its  mood  of  plenty 
It  is  a ccmplete  reveal  of  roles  for  the  ^ew^  within  the  space  of  five 
days  but  it  is  enou^.  Indeed»  the  orthodox  Jews  w^9rl  beging  to  b^^ld  his 
Sue c oh  as  soon  as  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  concluded}  in  Judaiffn»  on^leads 
into  the  other,  ^’his»  also»  is  the  lesson  for  our  day  and  in  terms  of  our 
Torah  portion  for  this  week,  «?e  fc.rth  and  heaven  are  called  together  t( 


give  ear,  to  Ij-sten  and  heed;  the  choice  has  been  placed  before  us.  There 
is  nuclear  testing  and  its  evil  and  there  is  the  upheaval  in  terms  of 


*O 


values  we  have  so  bong  held  dear,  Dut  thele  also  the  ray  of  light» 

. I 

the  splendor  of  hope  and  faiths  a»d  ^ith  this  in  mind»  we  si5all  conclude  ^ 
that  all  is״  blackness  and  despair  but  that  chance  exists  for  you 


and  me/f  if  we  but  will  it. 


This  is  thejtransition,  f ־i'  till  otte  t cr  the — 0th^1r»'־־^whcT^־־־^shall  ״we  find ־ ־c^r 


y■)  uw  av-'Ctcv'.^ 

ttIopc . Man  moves  on  with  the  passage  of  time  bUtRwe  must  always  know  who 


we  are»  v;hat  we  were  and,  above  all  else»  what  we  might  ^et  cUrne  t-c»— be. 

We  can  aakieve  the  very  best  if  hope  guides  and  motivates  us  for  the  choice 


is  in  our  hands:  blessing  or  curse»  good  or  evil,  life  or  death,  "There- 
fore  choose  thou  life,  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thy  seed," 

Amen, 


% 


M 


Heb,  Tabern,  Mrid,  Eve,,  Sept.  22,  1961 
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SUCCOS:  Ist  DAY — A.K. 

My  friends,  hare  you  ever  noticed  how  the  small.  tKiny  and  simple 
things  with  which  we  come  into  contact  9^ften  lead  to  Important  and  major 
results?  During  the  summer  months  I often  had  the  opnortunity  to  notice 
how  small  children,  while  playing  at  the  heaoh.  would  dig  holes  and  tunnels 
in  the  sand;  this  is  the  way  they  began.  But.  after  a while  of  working  at 
this  play,  they  would  begin  to  create  castles  and  moats  and  approaches  on 
80  grand  a scale  that  many  a sunbathef  was  forced  to  more  due  to  their  skil 
and  energy.  In  the  same  way.  a person  learns  how  to  speak  by  mouthing  a 
few  simple  words־  cat.  run.  hit.  dog;aדיd  by  trial  and  error,  by  constantly 
enlarging  his  area  of  concern  the  individual  soon  speaks  phrases,  then  sent 


.1,  Or,  a child  "begins  to 


ences/  t׳ 


throw  a few  blocks  around  its  playfoom  but  sooner  or  later  a design  feegins 
to  show;  the  blocks  are  stacked  in  a certain,  specific  «ay.  one  is  placed 
on  top  of  another  in  correct  proportion  and  soon  the  child  announces  that 
it  has  built  a house.  Similarly,  a person  attempts  to  slap  and  thrash  in 


refineihis  strokes, 


the  water  at  the  very  ־beginning  hut  soon  he 


he  learns  to  hold  his  head  ccirectly  and  can  then  be  left  on  his  own  for  he 
has  learned  to  swim.  In  all  of  these  ways,  my  friend,  the  very  small  and 
almost  insignificant  beginning  is  transf oimed . in  due  tim4.  to  a major  re- 
suit:  the  holes  in  the  sand  to  a cast^.  one  sylla^rd  to  se־*  ences 

blocks  to  a house,  the  thrashing  to  swiToming.  1־  UiuL  life  shape! 

us  and/^^us  from  the  most  simple,  ordinary  experiences  or  contacts 
to  a more  ccmplicated  and  a more  existence.  I mention  this  process 

for  the  analogy  with  the  festival  of  Succoth  is  all  too  real!  in  terms  of 

this  holiday  our  peonle,  also,  begann  with 

the  very  outset  and  «ere  able  to  transform  t*w«  into  major  concerns  which 
ha|j2.en4־|ing  and  permaB(|t  value.  One  sees  it  in  terms  of  each  of  the  iymb^ 
of  the  succoth  festival  for  surely,  no  other  holiday,  points  out  so  deli- 
berately  the  frailness  and  the  fragile  nature  of  human  existence.  Its  en- 
uire  teaching  is  in  direct  contrast  to  what  we  believe  of  ourselves  in  our 
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6ay  and  age  and,  all  the  more  so,  in  direct  conxrast  to  the  strength  and 
pover  and  majesty  of  these  past  Days  of  Awe  whio^h  culminated  in  Yom  Kippur, 
To  he  more  specific,  take  for  instance  the  aspect  of  harvest  which  is 
paramount  in  the  Succoth  festival.  We  display  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
greens  on  this  occasion;  there  are  flowers  all  about  us  and  the  signs  of  the 
season  are,  pure  and  simple,  an  abundance  of  plenty.  Out  of  this  happening, 
our  people  formulated  a major  principle;  the  ideal  of  diairiy,  which  was  per- 
fected  to  so  high  a degree  in  Judaism  that  it  has  become  the  model  f 03/all 
other  faiths  and  peoples.  We  have  rules  and  regulati onsץ^  already׳^  in  Torah 
and  3a  ter  a ref irmient  in  Mishnah  and  Talmud  that  whenever  the  harvest  is 
taken  in  by  the  ancestors  of  this  present  day  generation  of  Jewry,  the  law 
of  our  f ^ ith  states  that  first,  s:ecifiic  corners  of  the  fields  must  not  be 
harvested  so  that  the  poor  of  the  land  may  come  and  help  themselves.  Also, 
that  when  the  people  go  back  to  the  village  from  which  they  came  and  any 

grain  falls  off  their  bundles,  it  mast  be  allowed  to  1^  in 

the  road  so  that  the  poor  also  can  come  and  pick  it  u^  and  use  it  for  them- 
selves.  It  was  the  earliest  example  of  p®  pie  helping  ea.<ä(  other;  it  was 
the  custom  and  law  of  the  land  and  no  self-respecting  individual  wou<d  do 
otherwise.  Furthermore,  in  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  allowed  to  lie 
idle  »0^1;  another  example  of  how  the  needy  and  destitute  would  come  to 
the  fields  to  pick  up  whatever  was  available  in  order  to  feed  themselves  an 
care  for  those  in  dire  need.  The  concept  of  the  tithe,  that  every  man  was 
to  give  a tenth  of  his  earnings  to  the  needy  of  his  faith,  was  also  insti- 
tuted  among  our  people  and  tnis  is  but  another  example  of  how  we  cared  for 
our  very  own.  From  these  simple  beginnings,  then,  from  the  gathering  of  th 
harvest  at  Succoth  time  we  developed  the  concept  of  philanthropy;  to  the 
present  Jews  give  ״ore  of  their  ma  erial  goods  to  whatever 

cause  of  a Jewish  nature  than  any  other  peonle  to  a similar  cause.  This  is 
not  a matter  of  bragging  or  pride  or  chauvenism!  it  is  a simple  fact  vhioh 
has  been  proved  time  and  again  by  those  of  our  faith.  The  fruits  and  ״reen 
which  you  see  here  were ancestors  of  our  greatest  Mitzvoh;  to  help  those 
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in  need  and  never  to  forget  those  ־whose  standard  of  life  we  can  improve• 

But  there  are  other  instances  and  examples  of  how  Succoth  has  helped 
to  shape  the  chara<.ter  of  the  Jewish  ־people  fran  the  most  simple,  ordinary 
"beginnings#  You  all  know  the  frailfo^  and  simplicity  of  the  Succoh  itself j 
it  is  no  more  than  a few  "boafds  placed  together  and  covered  "by  the  greens 
of  the  wood  and  field  for  protection  from  the  elements#  Needless  to  say, 

~וד ת 1ז  VrtTTrir , orthodox  Jews  not  only  eat  in  these  make-shift  shelters 
"but  live  in  them  for  the  full  eight  days  of  the  festival.  It  is  remin^cent 
of  the  time,  centuries  ago,  when  our  peo־Dle  travelled  across  the  desert 
and  used  the  Succoh  as  a shelter  for  the  night  and  as  a protection  against 
the  forces  of  persecution  which  threatened  to  destroy  them.  A very  sim־nle, 
plain  "beginning  "but  from  it  has  spiting  the  concept  of  the  Jewish  hoי'זe,  one 
of  the  greatest  "boons  which  has  "been  placed  into  our  hands  and  hearts  over 
the  years  of  travail  and  progress#  As  with  the  ^ccoh,  the  sh  home  has 

"been  feransformed  over  the  centuries  into  quite  a different  institution  than 
what  it  was  at  the  yery  beginning;  today  it  is  the  standard,  the  core,  the 
very  symbol  of  all  that  is  meaningful  and  fruitful  in  Je־wish  life#  It  is 
the  home  in  which  not  only  fa>(\ilies  are  raised  and  live  from  year  to  year 
but  it  is  that  enclosure  where  st^datde  are  t ought,  values  preserved,  i- 
deals  enhanced  and  tradition  encouraged#  It  is  the  place  where  prayers  are 
said,  the  öhabbos  is  preserved^a׳tSd  idfe  and  warmth  reign  from  one  memVer  of 
^he  family  to  the  other#  Without  question,  it  is  a Suucoh  of  great  proper 
tions  made  all  the  more  mea□  ingful  because  of  the  Mezuzoh  affixed  to  the 
doorpost  of  the  house#  It  is  the  sign  of  Jewishness  without  which  we  would 
be  the  poorer  and  our  livesi^ould  be  the  leanxner  and  our  beliefs  would  be 
the  more  diluted  as  we  move  on  the  path  of  life  fron  uay  to  day.  It  is, 
then,  from  these  very  simple  beginnings  that  a heme  was  built  for  Judaism 
to  be  preserved;  a home  which  ha^becane  an  institution  to  which  all  the 
world  bows  in  deference  and  the  greatest  of  respect#  The  home  of  the  Jew 
is  scji^nov׳! edged  as  the  breeding  place  of  honor  and  decency,  respect  and 
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- ׳ י ' dignity  and  it  i8  an  area  of  concern  which,  if  we  will  it,  can  never  he 
replaced  nor  its  influence  diluted.  Ve  are  the  inheritors  of  the  tradi- 
tion  of  the  home  and  without  us  there  is  no  chance  of  its  despair  & defaull 
Lastly,  one  other  aspect  of  our  existence  which  was  t ought  us  hy  the 
experience  connected  with  the  S^ccoth  f estival.  Ve  were  a wandering  peopl( 
who  sojourned  frcm  the  land  of  slavery  to  the  borders  of  the  river  Jordan 
and,  thence,  into  the  Premised  Land.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  a physical 
as  well  as  a spiritual  wandering  which  aged  and  matured  our  people  and  all 
of  its  institutions.  because  of  that  experience  we  were  nevÄ-/,the  same, 
again . Our  entire  character  and  depth  of  understanding  of  the  forces  of 
History  were  changed  and  affected;  physically  we  wandered  for  forty  years 
in  a wasteland,  in  harreness  and  desolation  only  to  see  the  greener  view 
of  the  Promised  Land  before  our  eyes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Spiritu- 
ally^<{,  it  was  a wandering  also;  for  the  decree  had  gone  forth  that  the 
dvil  of  the  past,  the  slave  mentality  and  the  softness  of  mental  committ- 
ment  had  to  he  wiped  out,  must  he  eradicated  from  among  the  people  of  Is- 
rael.  The  spiritual  wandering,  combined  with  the  facts  of  a hard  and  harsl 
desolate  physical  existence,  drove  us  to  appreciate  freedom  in  all  of  its 
aspects  and  we  saw  in  this  transition  truly  the  start  of  a new  mentality, 
a new  faith  and  a new  neople.  It  was  an  achievement  which  has  shaped  and 
molded  us  over  the  centuries  and  has  its  effects  on  us  to  this  very  day 
and  hour.  Again,  we  see  the  analogy  come  true.  Prom  the  small  beginnings 
of  a people  wandering  for  decades  comes  the  concent  of  freedom  and  endur- 
ance,  the  prTra'iple  of  equality  and  tradition  which  we  see  manifest  in  our 
lives  as  a religious  entity  from  year  to  year  at  each  of  these  festive 
occasions.  But  modern  ma,n  sqte  ly  understands  the  sense  of  this  analogy: 

we  also  wander  as  did  those  before  us,  from  temporary 

to  ־Hw  permanent  abodes  of  ־Use  faith, ef  our  x athors  ■ftrr  we  find 

cemflort,  »«Ü  solidity  and  meaning  in  all  that  was  precious  to  those  of  the 

1 

past  and  manages  to  sustain  and  brace  us  of  the  present.  Ve  too  learn 


*^that  vhich  is  solid,  enduring  and  permanent  from  the  frail  ■beginnings  of 


These  three,  then,  my  friends,  bring  us  to  a new  realization 3f  our 
lot  in  this  world  of  ours•  It  was  simple,  plain  and  frail  at  the  outset 
־but  from  these  aspects  of  simplicity  we  have  grown  and  our  faith  has  truly 
matured.  The  elements  of  charity,  home  and  ־belief  in  the  permanent  have 


the  Sue c oh. 


frS¥-With  it  all:*^  the 


-t/ith 


■became  the  essentials  in  our  faith  for  modern  Jewry- 


Succoh  opens  to  let  the  human  ־being  view  the  sky  an<^ Ijrf  the  heavenstno 
cast  t^aair  shadow  and  the  glare  of  its  stars  into  the  a־bode  of  man.  In  thj 
two-fold  concept  we  see  again  the  lesson  for  this  day  of  the  festival;  freu 
the  small  and  often  seemingly  insignificant  can  grow  important  anc^ttal 
ma־^rs;  the  open  jöcy  roof  of  the  Succoh  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  home  is  open  to  all  for  charity,  that  our  home  is  the  palace  of  our 
existence  on  earth  ^and  that  in  our  hom.e  we  worship  the  Lord  of  Lords  from 
whom  all  "blessings,  such  as  these  fruits  and  gr  ens  and  produce  or  the 
earth,  do  comd.  He  is  the  rock^ajsd  ^e  is  ^ße  permanent^ and  He  is  the  ah- 
solute;  no  better  lesson  than  this  can  we  learn  as  we  dwell  in  the  Succoh 
from  year  to  year  '}j^xaX  this  is  the  day  of  thef^estival  of  Succos,  the  time 
of  the  harvest  and  the  time  of  our  great  Joy," לצלי י) 

Amen,  ^ 


Heh.  Tahl.,  Sept,  25,  1961;  Mond.  A.M.,  1st  day  Succos. 
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JEV/ISH  IDENTITY: ־ ־ROSH  HASHONO.  . .13t  DAY. 


י"  My  friends,  some  months  ago  one  of  the  leading  magazines  under  Jew- 
ish  auspices  sponsored  a symposium  on  a subject  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
The  symposium  concerned  itself  with  the  probier^{  of  Jewishness  and  Jewish 
identity;  questions  pertaining  to  their  religious  feelings  were  asked  of 
the  participating  young  Jewish  intellectuals  and,  to  a degree,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  the  same  type  of  questions  at  this  specific  occasion.  For  this 
day  of  Rosh  HaShono  to  be  of  meaning  to  us,  it  is  not  enough  to  come  to 
the  House  of  God  merely  for  prayer  but  there  must  be  a total  involvement 
on  the  part  of  each  of  us  not  only  with  the  symbolism  but  with  the  meaning, 
significance  and  relevance  of  the  occasion.  In  other  words,  a person  can 
make  it  his  business  to  be  here  on  this  holy  day,  be  called  to  the  Torah, 


listen  to  the  sound  of  the  Shofar,  pray  all  the  words  and  sing  the  mel- 
odies  but  he  may  do  all  of  these  things  in  a superficial 

manner.  It  is,  of  coiirse,  extremely  vital  that  a 1 l/j^l  u b it  ilOTiu ; but,  at 


the  same  time,  religiosity  must  go  deeper  than  these  outward  manifests- 

tions} which  are — a pant — ef — our  faith.  Within  us,  on  a day  such  as  this, 

there  must  be  depth,  motivation,  feeling  and  a stock-taking  of  our  lives, 

•o 

dreams  and  desires.  Else,  all  that  we  strive  for  this  day  ajasiM.  in  vain. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  come  before  God  this  day  we  must  ask  questions  of 
ourselves:  whoy^we  are,  what  does  Judaism  mean  to  us,  what  place  has  our 
faith  in  terms  of  our  daily  lives,  gaatl  to  what  exte^^^^are  we  believing  Jews 
iu  aspect  of  our  lives  nn-^thi:-»,  God  * 5־  ear  t It?  The  answers  to  these 

questions  may  not  always  be  satisfying  but,  at  the  very ^east,  we  shall 
have  fulfilled  part  of  our  obligation  to  Rosh  HaShono.  ^־־^o  ha ve^ asked  and 
striven  is  already  part  of  the  answer  ׳t-e — questiun  which  matft  bB  rrppBT— 
-mnnt  1n  the  n-p  -»wn  nnninug  !״Tnrghl pp1  ng  congre.p;a^:t0וft^ 

I mention  this  whole  subject  of  questioning  because  of  its  relationship  to 
the  symposium  in  ”Commentarv"  Magazine  last  April.  The  editor  asked  the 
J!  questions^ this  day,  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  leading  Jewish 

young  intellectuals  of  our  time;  he  asked  writers,  scientists,  historians. 
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university  professors,  editors,  authors,  doctors  and  poets.  A goodly 
number  of  the  men  and  women  asked  responded;  their  answers,  as  these  i-^ere 
published  in  the  symposium,  were  an  e־'rent'^of  ^^t  a ini  ^;national,  if  not 
interna tional,\. Importance.  The  entire  community  was  shocked  and 

shaken  to  the  core  of  its  existence;  the  professionals  were  terrified  and 
disheartened;  people  sijch  as  myself  who  believe  in  the  future  of  Judaism 
and  Jewishness  in  811  its  aspects  were  sick  at  heart. 

What  did  these  Intellectuals  write?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  to 
bring  their  entire  presentation  to  you  but  some  of  the  more  precious  gems  of 
their  perverse  reasoning  can  be  pointed  out  at  this  time.  "There  is  nothing 
less  important  than  being  a Jew.  Whether  you  smoke  a cigarette  is  more  Im- 
portant.  Whether  your  fingernails  are  clean  is  more  important.  Whether  the 
Yankees  win  the  pennant  is  more  important.  As  a matter  of  fact,  being  a Jew. 
is  so  unimportant  that  I accuse  whoever  is  reading  this  of  a grand  waste  of 
time".. .or,  "The  State  of  Israel  has  robbed  Zionism  of  much  of  the  fervor 
that  enabled  it  to  serve  as  a substitute  for  religion  for  so  many  American 
Jews"... or,  "I  have  no  attitude  toward  my  Jewishness  because  normally  I am 
not  aware  of  it  (and)  it  fascinates  me  to  think  that  there  are  those  who 
actually  believe "...  or , "why,  living  in  a time  of  world  chaos,  am  I now  being 
asked  what  for  me  ere  rather  marginal  questions,  echoes  of  a past  which  is 
not  my  own?  These  are  not  my  questions  and  their  narrowness  of  viewpoint 
irritates  me... as  a culture  in  America,  Jewish  values  are  doomed  to  eventual 
extinction  and  all  the  trumped-up  Chanukohs  in  the  world  won’t  make  a par- 
tide  of  difference" .. .and,  lastly,  "I  am  anti-Zionist.  Jewish  chauvenism 
is  no  less  despicable  than  other  kinds  of  chauvenism,  and  more  despicable 
then  many,  since  it  is  based  on  racist  ideology  (and)  in  the  dispute  between 
Israel  and  the  900,000  Arab  refugees  I support  the  Arabs".  These,  my  friends, 
are  but  random  samplings  of  comment  which  I have  picked  out;  one  could  turn 
to  any  page  and  find  similar^  sentiments  of  more  or  less  the  same  nature  in 
content.  Of  course,  each  and  every  person  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion 
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'־  •and  preference  in  terms  of  his  Jewishness  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if 


leading  young  intellectuals ״־ ־  «rite  such  things,  without  even  the 
alivhtest  indication  of  a positive  trend  in  their  midst,  the״(it  seems  to 


me  Judeisra  in  America  is  in  very  bad  straits 

A 


/ 

aec  1^ 


minds  of  others  as  well. 


׳ The  point  of  all  this  is  ths^3^ihi««״rof  these  ^ople  is  in  the 
״inds  of  others  as  well.  «[.I^hat  better  time  to  discuss  ^ than  on^this 
most  holy  occasion  when  all  of  us  are  together  before  Many/^«^  feel 

exactly  the  same  as  do  these  intellectuals  although  our  thinking  may  not 
be  as  refined  and  our  negative  attitude  may  be  a little  less  severe.  But 
we  do  follow  in  their  footsteps  because  it  is  easiest  to  do  so;  after  all, 
it  Isfe^  to  believe,  to  have  great  faith,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 


as  part  of  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  The  simplicity  of  non-belief  is 
more  attractive  than  the  struggle  of  committment  to  a living,  dyhamic  faith 
which  asks  for  sacrifices  of  you  and  me.  I can  well  understand  this  trend 
of  thought  but,  without  question^,  this  type  of  reasoning  leaves  a great 
deal  unanswered.  I do  not  even  ask  of  these  people  unity,  association,  ar 
participation  or  a sense  of  belonging;  I 1^  that  to  those  who  are  more 
receptive.  I do  not  want  to  make  unreasorS^demands  on  those  who  would  not 
want  to  be  a part  of  our  religious  community  but,  as  religious  leader 
and  as  an  individual,  I resent  and  resent  bitterly  the  almost  total  dis- 
regard  for  everything  that  has  brought  us  to  the  fore  in  terms  of  Judaism 
over  th^se  past  five  thousand  years.  After  811,  we  observe  the  start  of 
the  year  5722  this  day;  oוJrs  is  not  a beatnik  type  variety  of  faith,  tnls 
is  not  Zen  religion,  or  some  weird  sect  such  as  flourishes  in  the  Village 
or  on  the  West  Coast  and  changes  its  tune  and  apparatus  every  two  or  three 
months  for  the  sake  of  appealing  to  ever  new  adherents.  These  grandiose 
talkers  and  arm-chair  philosophers  seem  not  to  understand  that  this  is  a 

religion  of  worth  and  value,  of  principle  ”””'''י 

sanctity  and  longevity.  While  some  of  the  sףlf•.1וע.  ü j’  ״(C.  n,  ri  ״ d ' gsßiu*«  s did  us 
the  favor  of  at  least  mentioning  the  word  "Torah"  not  one,  mind  you:  not  a 

/wu ״!׳ז ■ ו ז; 
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single  writer  of  all  the  31  participants,  mentioned  either  Shabbos,  Isaiah, 
Passover  or  Amos,  let  alone  Rosh  HaShono  or  Torn  Klppur.  What  kind  of  8 
Judaism  is  that? 

Therefore,  as  a religious  leader  (and  this  Is  my  function  on  this  pul- 
pit)  I d^n*  of  my  people  on  this  day  of  the  New  Year  three  basic  elements 
in  order  for  them  to  present  answers  to  themselves  and  their  God  as  they 
come  to  the  altar  with  their  questions  of  self-appraisal.  First,  I demand., 
that  all  those  who  would  seek  to  criticize  and  examine  Judaism  end  the 
Jewishness  which  is  a part  of  it,  have  know2^e(4nd  understanding  and  depth 
of  view)before  they  tear  asunder.  A man  who  does  not  know  his  traditio^a^d 
how  he  stands  in  relation  to  it,  has  not  the  right  to  be  negative  and  h«-*« 
not  the  place  to  reject.  The  same  applies  to  us:  the  man  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  "Ovlnu  Malkeinu"  or  of  ״Un-sane  Tokef"  or  of  "Osharanu  Bogadnu 
has  no  place  to  bow  lower,  beat  harder  or  sing  louder  than  the  quiet  and 
correct  communicant  with  God.  Secondly,  after  knowledge,  I insist  that  the 
doubter,  the  questioner  ^ the  sceptic  in  his  examination  and  investigation 
of  faith  show  8 deep  and  reverent  respect  for  Judaism.  This  is  not  a corpse 
lying  on  a slab  in  some  morgue  to  be  out 

first  year  medical  student;  this  is  not  a plec^f.!  merchandise  to  be  turned 
this  way  and  that,  picked  up,  pulled  out,  tossed  hither  and  yon  and  then 
rejected;  these  ten  days  of  Penitence  are  not  a vacation  to  be  spent  at  a 
resort  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea* and  to  be  considered  as  holidays  for 
fun  and  frolic  but  this  is  a dMridy  serious  and  sacred  institution  without 
which  our  faith  would  be  nothing  at  person  who  does  not  treat 

Judaism  with  respect  (and  we  discourage| sincere  and  positive 

questioning,)  does  not  deserve  to  be  in  the  cormnunlty  of  Israel  whether  it 
be  this  year  or  any  other.  And,  lastly,  together  with  knowledge  and  respect 
the  investigator  must  place  his  findings  on  the  scale  end  weigh  them  in  re- 
latlon  to  the  judgement  of  History.  Again,  ngt  one  of  the  intellectuals  of 
the  symposium  saw  fit  to  do  us  this  honor.  Where  is  their  answer  to  the 
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to  the  burning  Synagogues  to  the  VJarshaw  ghetto,  to  the  books,  the  coramen־־ 
taries,  the  poems,  the  preyers,  the  b־«^«Eb  for  survival?  Hovי  can  you 
speak  of  Judaism  t^4ey  without  having^ this  in  mind;  hou  can  you  come  be- 
fore  God  not  giving  voice  to  your  heritage  both  good  and  bad;  how  can  you 
^^""""■^T^uestions  without  taking  all  this  into  consideration. 

And  as  I say  this  to  those  writers  I say^also  to  you.  When  you  come 
before  God  today  and  on  the  days  to  follow,  then  ask  not  **What  is  this 
religion  into  which  I was  born  by  accident  of  nature?*”  but  ask  instead: 

**VJho  am  I as  a Jew?**  Where  do  I belong,  how  can  I find  my  way,  in  what 
area  of  my  life  has  the  God  of  my  fathers  sustained  and  comforted  me^EHMi- 
"^fo^what  degree  do  I owe  my  allegiance  to  all  those  of  the  present,  of  ages 
past  and  of  the  future  to  make  of  this  day,  of  this  occasion,  of  this  solemn 
hour  something  meaningful  and  vital.  I sincerely  believe  that  the  depth 
of  your  questions  before  God  will  bring  with  it  its  own  answer,  its  own 
reward,  its  own  feeling  of  contentment  and  spiritiial  renewal.  Then  shall 
the  occasion  of  the  New  Year  be  of  meaning  and  relevance  to  each  and  every- 
one  of  us  and  the  future  of  our  faith  will  be  more  secure.  Not  emptiness, 
scepticism  or  irony  but  knowledge,  respect  and  an  answer  to  history:  these 
three  and  we  shall  fulfill  our  obligation  and  religious  responsibilities 
in  terms  of  the  Book  of  Life,  in  terms  of  man  and  God. 

Amen 
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YOM  KIPPUR — YISKOR. 

Ky  friends,  the  hour  of  r eckoning  has  cane  again.  All  over  the  world, 
״herevex  J־»־  are  gathered,  our  people  are  etoming  the  door־  of  ^״agog^de־ 
for  Yiekor.  Even  tho)^־e  who  normally  never  ocme  near  the  House  of  God, 
are  now  pushing  their  ״ay  into  the  hallowed  halls  of  our  faith;  the  most 
disrespi^eotful,  as  well  as  the  agnostic  or  atheist  feel  a pang  of  a=r«*- 
and-  religious  association  as  the  hour  comes  close  to  the  !־Memorial  service. 
Those  wZ  are  associated  with  Jewry  in  every  aspect  of  a religious  life, 
they  of  course  recognize  »i-ro  the  value  and  meaning  of  this  occasion.  One 
can  say  that  at  an  hour  such  as  this,  when  tie  voice  is  raised  in  prayer, 
when  sighs  find  their  way  heavenward,  when  the  t4;ars  flow  freely  and  the 
moans  of  anguish  will  not  he  contained,  then  our  peo^e  are  unitdd.  And, 

I ask  thd  reason  "WHY?"  It  would  appear  to  me  that  a moment  such  as 
this  When  the  time  for  Yiskor  arrives,  people  perk  up  their  inner  ears, 
they  attune  the  mind  and  heart,  their  souls  reach  out  to  those  who  are  no 
more  and,  as  a united  people  and  faith  of  Jews;  we  listen.  That  is  the 

answert  we  listen. 

We  listen  to  our  husbands  and  wives  with  whan  we  shared  so  much  over 
the  years;  we  hear  their  call  and  their  admoni^ti 0ns,  we  understand  their 
love  and  warmth  and  devotion  which  they  used  to  make  our  lives  more  fully 
meaningful  and  precious.  We  feel  the  tender  touch  of  a woman  who  hy  a 
gesture  was  able  to  bring  peace  into  our  hone;  we  understand  the  mn's  full 
voice  expressing  the  quiet  and  infinitely  tender  yearning  within.  ■Jl  hca: 

We  listen  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  a father  as  he  tells  of  his  dreams 
and  hopes  for  us,  the  children.  We  know  of  his  concern  and  his  strength 
all  fused  together  in  a love  which  is  beyond  our  understanding  until  we  too 
see  our  children  grow  before  our  eyes  and  we  voice  the  same  hopes  and  pray 
ere  as  did  those  before  us.  We  listen  and  we  recall  a mother's  soothing 
voice  as  she  sat  at  our  bedside,  or  held  our  hand,  or  caressed  our  head, 
or  even  brought  punishment  to  bear  for  we  know  ddep  in  our  hearts  that  her 
gesture  was  one  of  unsurpassed  love  as  can  only  be  expressed  through  a 
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" . i mother's  heart.  To  all  these  sounds  we  listen. 

And  it  does  not  matter  whether  this  husband,  wife,  mother  or  .ather 

died  this  year  or  last,  or  many  years  ago;  or  right  here  in  our  m־ 
in  some  far  off  place.  The  sounds  towhioh  we  listen  are  always  the  same. 

The  people  storm  the  dorrs  of  the  Temples  for  they  hear  the  last  anguished 
ory,  they  hear  the  terror  in  voices׳^  were  ^l|d  i־y^^agedy;  they  hear 
the  final  hreath  of  the  pious  utter  "Hear  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  Ood,  the 
lord  is  One".  And  hy  listening,  we  remember.  We  recall  all  that  was  good 
and  precious  in  their  lives  and  of  our  way  with  them;  we  yearn  with  sorrow 
for  them  hut  the  veil  of  darkness  has  inevitably  settled  over  our  eyes,״«a 
We  know  for  a certainty  that  they  are  no  more.  There  is,  then,  a stillness 
beyond  which  we  can  not  go;  there  is  the  s tillness  of  death  which  gives  us 
relief  only  on  a moment  such  as  thia.  s־  the  voices  of  the  past  come 

back  not  to  haunt  ^but  to  it5־ire.  to  lead,  to  affirm,  to  love. 

, . j ■»•'Ua-v'o ס ר  ■in  our  liY6s  s.nd.  tl1096  near  and  dear 

¥e  all  knov  how  much  tragedy  there  is  m our  litres  a 

to  us;  the  you«  generation  must  make  its  peace  with  the  loss  of  its  parents 

And  the  Older  generation  must  not  only  cease  to  cling  to^the  person  of 

4-v  r ד riTTOfi וור ר+  as  time  moves  on  iii  its  unending 
mother  or  father  whom  they  loved  hut,  as  xime 

cycle,  mnst  give  way  to  those  of  their  loved  ones  with  whom  they  were  priv 
ileged  to  share  much  of  their  adult  lives.  And,  finally,  the  word  of 
comfort  to  those  who  have  suffered  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all:  the  loss  of 
a child.  Ho  more  cruel  fate  could  befall  someone  than  this  horror  but  they 
too  can  listen  and  remember־  a smile,  a word,  a song,  a laugh  and  with  this 
in  mind  they  can  cease  to  rebel  and  anger  and  in  as suran^ 
of  time,  they  can  say  with  him  wh^  wm  ^ried  bejOTd  all  men.  The  Lord 
giveth,  the  Lord  taketh  away;  praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

But  life  and  death  are  not  all  black.  That  is^  why  we  listen  or  else 
ve  would  merely  despair.  We  do  go  on;  there  is  no^'  way  in 
escape  our  duty  to  man  and  our  loved  ones  than  to  keep  up  their  and 
to  find  ourselves  once  again  for  the  struggle  ofoaily  living  whichrace^  us 
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Ve  think  of  them  here,  in  the  House  of  God  for  this  is  the  proper  place• 

Why  is  it  that  all  those  who  do  not  u elieve  come  rushing  to  us  for  this  one 
occasion, at  this  one  time  of  the  year?  They  know  that  no  matter  how  little 
regard  they  may  have  for  the  Synagogue  throughout  the  year»  it  is  still  the 
House  of  God  where  they  would  want  to  say  the  prayers•  Ve  serve  then,  a 
useful  p:^pose  to  all  Jews,  "believing  and  otherwise{  as  a memorial  to  those 
of  the  past,  as  a symbol  to  those  of  the  present  and  as  a religious  reality 
to  those  of  the  future* "]the  Synagogue  must  not  he  allowed  to  per^h;  indeed 
it  must  he  strengthened  and  maintained  so  that  this  generation  and  those  to 
follow  can  hear  the  voices  of  the  past  and  listen  amidst  the  sanctity  of  a 
House  of  God. 

The  answer, then,  to  what  we  hear  as  we  listen  can  hest  he  brought  to 


the  fore  by  jonx  generosity  as  pss  help  to  support  the  House  of  the  Almighty• 
Ve  ask  you  to  give  to  our  support  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability  for  here 
in  our  congregation  the  sounds  of  the  past  can  readily  be  heard•  There  are 
the  sounds  of  tradition  in  terms  of  Torah,  our  prayers,  our  worship  service; 
there  are  the  sounds  of  men  and  women  whan  we  knew  and  loved  as  part  of  our 
congregational  family;  there  are  the  sounds  of  the  future  what  with  our  two 
religious  schools  and  our  extensive  program  for  young  people;  there  are  the 
sounds  of  men  and  women  who  freely  give  of  their  time  and  effort  in  terms  of 
our  Affiliate  groups  so  that  our  cause  can  be  furthered  and  our  goal  attain- 
ed•  In  all  these  v/ays  the  Temple  stands  as  a symbol  of  meaning  and  value  an 
it  can  not  be  left  to  chance•  It  must  be  supported  by  all  of  us,  as  freely 

-(-c  ^ 

as  we  are  able/ so  that  the  fervor  of  our  teard  and  the  depth  of  our  sighs 
can  have  a parallel  in  ־cerms  of  the  future•  Ve  can  honor  our  loved  on% 

best  by  deeds:  by  the  manner  in  v/hich  we  live  srffd  conduct  ourselves,  aprd  by 
being  part  of  granting  that  assurance  that  the  Temple,  töieir  spiritual  home 

lyf 

on  earth,  he  alwetyo  ready  to  serve  the  cause  of  Judaism  and  humanity  at  all 
times  and  for  every  occasion•  Toward  this  goal  of  memorial  willjyou  not  help 
to  the  very  best  of  your  ability,  as  generously  as  possible,  as  fully  as  you 
are  able•  ^h^ 


foi-ierie 


••NOT  GUILTY•'  Yom  Kip-our, 


!■ly  frieמdsJ  in  a Jerusalein  prison  is  an  individual  accused  of*  the 
world's  most  heinous  crimes.  Sixteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  second 
world  conflict,  war  criminals  are  still  "being  sought,  are 1^^ ־^  tried  in  a 
sentia  and  some  are  paying  the  price  of  their  deceit  by  public  or  furtive 
execuj|,ti  on.  If  all  of  thee  people  were  found  and  brought  to  trial  as  was 
the  one  in  Israel,  I am  certain  that,  as  one,  they  would  plead  the  same  de 
fenses  Not  Guilty  because  I was  only  following  the  instructions  of  ray  supe 
iors.  In  our  own  country  we  have  similar  stories  taken  out  of  the  real 
life  episodes  of  the  Civil  War,  that  conflict  which  tore  us  asunder  as  Am- 
ericans  and  has  yet  to'^old  us  firmly  again  into  a whole.  The  commaniiant 
of  one  of  the  prison  camps,  Anders onville,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  nort 
ern  prisoners  died  of  neglect  and  filfth  and  brutality,  pleaded  the  same 
excuse;  not  guilty,  for  I was  only  doing  my  duty.  At  that,  while  this  is 
one  of  the  most  infamous  examples  of  man's  brutality  to  man  in  America, 
thdre  were  manY  others  of  a similar  n^atu^e;  of  course,  not  all  are  known 
because  the  north, rather  than  the  south,  won  the  war.  T<|us,  the  north  s 
brutality  was  broughtj^o  the  attention  of  the  public.  All  this  is 

to  prove  that  as  we  recite  the  sins  of  commission  and  omission  this  day  of 
Yom  Kipour,  many  of  us,  I feel  certain,  regard  these  proceedings  with  a 
rather  sceptical  eye;  we  did  not  really  sin,  in  the  sense  that  our  traditi 
implies  or  the  prayerbook  suggests.  If  anything,  we  may  have  been  a littl 
unkind  toward  this  one  person  or  on  that  particular  occasion  but,  surely, 
not  one  of  us  is  as  evil  as  the  multitude  of  sins  «or  which  we  are  asked 
to  atone.  Not  only  are  we  1 ree  from  sin  as  far  as  our  own  judgement  is 
concerned  but  mcdem|^psychclogy  affirms  our  lack  of  guilt.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  are  not  responsible  because  our  attitudes  are  shaped  by  our 
environment.  If  we  grew  up  in  the  slums  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  po- 
verty  and  degradation  then  surely  we  ban  not  be  blamed  for  the  sins  we 
committ;  rather,  we  ask  to  be  understood  and  forgiven  in  the  light  of  the 
area  from  which  we  sprang,  o ecause  of  the  ways  in  which  we  grew  up  and 
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in  terms  of  the  stiimggle  vhich  has  characterized  our  lives.  On  the  other 
' hand,  if  environment  does  not  satisfy  our  desire  for  rationalization  then 
we  turn  to  heredity.  I am  not  guilty  for  my  parents  were  never  able  to 
give  me  the  chance  I needed  to  make  my  way;  they  lacked  quality  of  charact- 
er,  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  to  teach  me  right  frcm  wrong,  and  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  ־blessing  and  the  curse,  ־"hus,  if  I cut  a corn- 
er  here  or  there  it  is  all  due  to  heredity  ־but  not  because  I have  truly  . 
sinned.  And,  furthermore,  if  heredity  and  environment  do  not  answ(^r  my 
problems,  I can  always  fall  back  on  the  oldest  of  ^ excuses:  all  is  re^ 
tive.  ^at  is  bad  for  him  is  good  for  me;  each  person  must  look  our  for 

himself  for  no  one  else  will;  there  is  no^  black  or  white,  all  is  grey  and^ 

if  I have  sinned  at  all  it  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  evil  in  me  at 
but  merely  b ecause  I have  had  occasion  to  live  in  a certain  manner,  w^SB־ 
may  not  always  have  been  ple%ant  but  it  certainly  gained  for  me  what  I had 
desired  honestly  at  someone  elsels  expense.  If  any  of  us,  my  . riends, 

use  these  excuses  in  order  to  void  our  s£nse  of  guilt  on  Y m Kippur,  then, 

it  seems  to  me,  w«  are  as  guilty  as  the  worst  criminal  under  judgement  at 
this  time.  While  the  judges  of  Israel  weigh  the  fate  of  one;  God  sits  in 

judgement  on  all  of  us. 

But  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  guiltu  to  that  degree.  I see  no  one 

J 

here  beating  his  breast  in  repentance  or  throwing  himself  amid  cries  of  an- 
guish  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  what  are 
we  doing  here  and  what  is  the  use  of  this  occasion?  The  answer  lies  in  th< 
i|act  that  the  events  of  our  world  in  our  time  have  undercut  and  undermine( 
our  courage  and  confidence  in  ourselves.  Tn  simplest  terms  we  no  longer 
know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong;  in  truth,  very  little  today  £s  eithe 
blick  or  white.  The  world  wi#«h  we  kn^w  changes  before  our  eyes:  values 
topple,  ideals  become  invalid  overni^t  and  morals  are  inverted.  The  rut 
of  our  parent^  day  are  being  laughed  at  by  the  moderns  as  obsolete  and  trit 
or  comical  in  the  extreme;  who  today  believes  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
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polic^y",  "save  for  a rainy  day”,  "a  penny  saved  is  a penny  earned”,  and 

"cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  ie  advice  dispensed  only  ־by  soap  manufac 

turers  on  television•  Again,  in  the  vorld  at  large,  crisis  mount  upon  crisi 

and  as  soon  as  one  fire  is  extinguished  in||:his  portion  of  our  tired  globe, 

it  D egins  to  rage  anew  scsnewhere  else#  Thus,  a succession  of  nerv^/racking 

tensions:  Cuba,  Laos,  Algeria,  Angola,  Tunisia  and  Berlin,  furthermore,  the 

most  inaccessible  thing  of  a few  years  ago  is  already  old-fashi  ned  today; 

take,  for  instance,  the  other  side  of  th^moon  which  man  believed  he  would 

never  see•  It  has  been  opened  to  us  by  camera  and  television*  At  the  very 

moment  when  we  stand  in  awe  befcre  the  super-Jets  which  fly  the  continents 
in  houts  we  become  old-fashioned  as  capsules  with  animals  and  men  fly 
through  space  at  altitudes  and  speeds  far  beyond  our  mind’s  grasp,  hen  one 

considers  the  events  of  our  day  and  age,  it  is  truly  heroic  to  have  faith  in 

the  simple  and  ordinary  values  which  once  were  of  such  great  importance,  K 

l־Ian ־*״יזז« ז  simply  shrugs  his  ^ oulders  in  despair  and  hopelessne  ss  before  the 

onslou^t  of  modernity•  V/hile  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  greatest  worry  of  man 

was  his  entry  into  Heaven  on  the  day  of  God’s  Judgement,  the  modern  man’s 

despair  has  removed  him  from  worry  altogether  for  he  is  denied  reason,  purp 

ose  and  goal  for  living,  Man  is  no  longer  personally  involvedt  Sin,  then, 

becomes  Just  another  commodity;  the  words  and  ideas  oi  this  kind  of  a day 

seem  very  much  out  of  date  in  comparison  to  the  forces  at  work  in  our  world 

If  anything  is  heredity  then  our  backgrounds  certainly  have  not  prepared  us 

to  deal  with  modern  life;  if  environment,  then  we  certainly  can  not  be  blame 

for  lack  of  insight  and  stamina;  and,  if  all  is  relative,  what  are  our  pett^ 

small  and  insignificant  sins  when  compared  to  the  majestic  forces  for  pro- 

gress  at  work  not  all  about  us  but  above  and  beyond  our  ability  to  understa 

•f'CjL. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  ■;i1f\at  we  have  been  robbed  of  t;J»e  courage  and  confide 
— oupselves  by  means  of  which  we  would  make  ourselves  an  observant  and 
<•>0  ר »«׳ י סמ- ס »ז. ד n-nrroT•  +.ninf.f»d  bv  sin  because  standards  we- 


giiltless  people?  We  are  no  longer  tainted  by  sin  because  ®מ•  standards  4^ 
ny  Judg^our  actions  have  long  been  superceded  and  are  no  longer  re- 
levant,  I am  not  guilty  for  I am  but  one  of  many,  c ought  up  in  a whirl  of 
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life  I re  ver  made  nor  sought  and  it  is  imnossihle  for  me  to  straighten  myse 
due  to  the  speed  and  power  of  forces  which  overwhelm  me. 

Of  course,  my  friends ,*^his  is  neither  an  excuse  nor  ajvay  of  life•  To 
the  man  who  seeks  to  rationalize  his  guilt  in  so  crude  a manner,  we  say: 
Nonsense•  ^f  course,  life  is  not  easy,  it  never  is?  hut,  to  give  in  and  des 
pair,  %»y  whatever  name  you  characterize  your  action,  is  a hlatant  miscarria 
of  justiere  and  blasphemy  in  terms  of  the  faith  of  Judaism•  The  case  that 
one  is  not  guilty  because  one  was  commanded  into  acti  n by  superiors  was 
quickly  overruled  by  Israeli  judges  not  too  many  years  ago/  An  army  comman 
er  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  many  years  in  prison  because  he  dared  to  wipe 
out  a whole  village  of  Arab  civilians  in  retal:^ation  for  some  of  י is  own 
men  killed.  Better  not  to  have  killed  and  sustained  a loss  than  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  a barbarian.  There  is  no  justification  for  a man  to  become 


and  behave  as  an  animal i This  was 


I the  voice  of  the  court  judging  one  of  its 
own  people  I can  we  not  have  the  sacme^  courage  to  say  ^'andT^admit  our  guilt? 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  and  oftenfru&trating  out  Truth  is  rea^^^honor  is  pre- 
cious,  and  worth  as  a creature  of  the  Divine  can  never  be luT^carded• 

Furthermore^  while  we  may  be  old-fashioned  in  ter|1[\s  of  the  ideals  we 
espouse,  there  is  also  something  valid  in  age-old  pr-i0ciple  of  our  fait 

If  you  blame  sin  and  error  on  your  heritage  and  surroundings,  then  I refer 
jןiנe  guilty  Jew  to  the  prophet  Exekiel  who  centuries  ago  stated  once  and  for 
all  that  which  has  become  the  cardinal  precept  in  our  faith:  each  man  is  re 
sponsible  for  his  own  errors  of  judgement  and  no/  one  else  can  or  should 
bear  the  blame•  It  was  for  his  day  a radical  departure  from  ethical  prin- 
ciples  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ia__g1rr^-^n  time,  it  is  the  law  of  our 
faith  and  it  is  the  way  of  our  life  on  this  earth.  Individual  responsibili 
ty  is  the  key  to  a human  being’s  ex^tence;  we  can  not  e scape  from  our  own 

burdens  which  we  carry  with  us  from  dne  day  of  sinfulness  to  the  next  occas 

« 

ion  for  repentance  on  Ycm  Kxppur•  Man  is  what  he  makes  of  himself  and  he  <4. 
either  guilty  or  clean  by  virtue  of  ho\■/  he  stands  in  relati  on  to  God  and  i 


relation  to  his  x ellow  man• 


V, 


•^nd , lastly,  a man  must  have  the  courage  to  withstand  the  onslou^t 
of  his  day  and  age  despite  its  harshness  and  cruelty•  Man,  by  definition, 
can  never  allow  himself  to  sur:ender;  man  dare  not  submerge  himself  among 
the  multitude  to  do  evil;  man  can  not  come  before  God  on  Yom  Kippur,  seek- 
ing  atonement  and  asking  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life  for  Good,  if 
his  heart  and  mind  lack  the  strength  and  conficlence  to  assert  his  right  and 
his  personality  before  one  and  all.  This  is  our  answer  to  all  those  pseudo 
moderns  and  pseudo-sophxsticates  who  might  say  in  mock  reverence  and  ill- 
concealed  scepticism  of  our  worship  here:  what  do  I get  out  of  this?  Our 
answer  would  be,  in  the  spirit  of  guilt  and  atonement,  in  the  spirit  of  lif 
and  its  Justification,  in  the  spirit  of  human  frailty  and  God’s  great  mercy 
what  do  I J^t  out  of  this?  I get  the  courage  and  the  will  to  live  and,  if 
necessary,  to  die/  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  ult 1-ate^nswer  to  what 

Judaism  asks  of  its  own. 

Are  you  guilty,  are  you  responsible,  will  you  be  Judged  and  held  to 
account?  It  is  for  God  to  answer  and  for  you  to  know  in  your  hearts.  But, 
for  us  to  blame  superiors  or  factors  beyond  our  control  or  own  own  inherentj 
shortcomings  is  a surrender  of  all  that  is  precious  within  us.  The  courage 
and  confidence  to  live  and  live  properly;  that  is  what  « e find  again  on  Yom 
Kippur  if  ve  but  pledge  ourselves  to  live  uth  one  another  in  honesty,  in 
truth  and  in  good  faith.  You  are  guilty  and  so  am  I but  in  the  words  of 

the  prayer;  "Our  God  and^  God  of  our  fathers:  forviye,  us,  pardon  us  and 

^ י Jj\  /'/V  iJ) ל י  j׳o  0'•)  k 

grant  us  atonement."  ״ 

■f^en/ 


Heb.  Tab.  Wed.  A.M.,  Yan  Kippur;  Sept.  20,  1961 


poverty  and  degradation  then  eurely  we  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  sins  we 

^ 0-  */jf 

committ;  rather,  we  imiwt  nnn]<־  to  underst^d  and  f orgiventteo־  in  the  li^t 


I 


of  the  area  from  which  we  sprang 


he  ways  in  which  we  grew  up  and 


li 


in  terms  of  the  struggle  which  has  characterized  our  lives•  On  the  other 
handy  if  environment  does  not  satisfy  ourpraxinnalizati on  then  we  turn  to 


heredity•  I am  not  guilty  for  my  parents  were  never  ahle  to  give  me  the 

Ve  SÄ  immigrantp^  my  parents  were  poor. 


5^>׳^׳^J^>>^c|^nce  I needed  to  mkke  my  way• 


had  to  Idave  schooiybo  make  a living  gjati  if  I cut  a corner  here  or  c^smeit 
someone  there,  it  is  all  due  to  my  heredity  hit  not  hecause  ^ have^^nned• 
And,  furthermore,  if  heredity  or  environment  do  not  answer  my  problems,  I 
can  always  fall  hack  on  the  oldest  excuse  of  all:  everything  is  relative, 
Vhat  is  had  for  him  is  good  for  me;  each  person  must  look  out  for  himself 
for  no  one  else  will;  there  is  no  hlack  or  whixe,  all  is  grey  and  if  I have 

O' 

sinned  at  all  it  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  evil  in  me  at  all  hut  itjcely  he- 
cause  I have  had  occasion  to  live  in  a certain  manner  which  may  not  always 

ily  v^hat  I d esirec^  If  any  of  us. 


Ü י 


have  heen  pleasant  hut  it  certain! 


my  friends,  use  these  eiccuses  in  order  to  void  our  sense|of  guilt  on  Yom 
Kippur  then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  as  guilty  as  the  worst  criminal /Änd er 
judgement  at  this  timie•  ^Vhile  the  judges  of  Israel  wei^  the  fate  of  one; 
God  sits  in  judgement  on  us  alli^ . 

־^t  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  guilty  to  that  degree,  I see  no  one 
here  heating  his  hreast  inrepantance  or  throwing  himself  amid  cries  of  an- 
gpish  upon  the  mercy  of  the  •״•!mighty.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  what  are 
we  doing  here  and  what  is  the  use  of  this  occasion?  The  answer  lies  in 
the f act  that  the  events  of  our  world  in  our  time  have  undercut  aid  under- 
mined  our  courage  and  confidence  in  ourselves•  In  simplest  terms  we  no 
longer  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong;  in  truth,  very  little  today  i^ 
either  hh.  ck  or  white•  The  world  which  we  knew  changes  before  our  eyes: 
halues  topple,  ideals  become  invilid  overnight  and  morals  are  inverted• 

The  truths  of  our  parent’s  day  i«  being  laughed  at  by  the  modern  as  ohsoli-t 


and  trite  and  comical  in  the  extreme;  who  today  believes  that  “hondsty  is 
the  bestjpolicy" , "save  for  a rainy  day”,  ” a penny  saved  is  a penny  e arned” 
and  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  is  advice  dispensed  only  by  soap 
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manufacturörs  on  television*  Again ^ in  the  worl^  at  large ^ crisis  mount^ 
upon  crisis  and  as  soon  as  one  fire  is^^^^C^  in  this  portion  of  our  tired' 


gloi  e,  it  ■begins  to  rage  anew  somewhere  else*  Thus»  a succession  of  nB  rve- 
racking  tensions!  Cuha»  Laos»  Algeria»  Angola»  ־^unisia  and  ^erlin*  Further 
more»  the  most  inaccessible  thin^'a  few  years  ago  is  already  old-fashioned 
today;  take»  for  instance»  the  other  side  of  the  moon  which  man  believed  he 
would  never  see-y^has  been  opened  for  us  by  camera  and  teli  vision*  At  the 
very  manent  that  we^'^^^  in  awe  in  the  super-Jets  viiich  fl^Ä  the 

\jrO^  ' 

continents  in  hours  we  become  old  fashioned  as  capsulesi^  animals  and  men 
fivj-i^  through  space  at  altitij^des  and  speeds  far)^  beyond  our  mind’s  grasp. 
When  one  considers  the  events  of  our  day  and  age»  it  is  truly  vabl e 

to  have  faith  in  the  simple  and  ordinary  values  which  once  were  of  such 
great  impor^nce*  Man  simply  shrug;j׳his  shoulders  in  despair  and  hope- 

lessness  beforejthe  onslou^t  of  modernity*  ^^ile  in  the  Middlge  Ages  the 
greatest  worry  of  man  was  his  entry  into  Heaven  on  the  day  of  God’s  judge- 

ment»  the  modern  man’s  despair  hasfremoved  him  from  worry  alt ogether/awd  de- 

I ר Tu.  jUjL  H n 

nie^  Isftn  ^ reason^  purpose  and  goal  for  living,  in  vfaiioh  h^l  r9n  .b«  per- 

sonally  involved*  Sin»  then»  becomes  just  another  commodity^«  and  the  words 

and  ideas  of  this  kind  of  a day  seem  very  much  out  of  date  in  comparison 

to  the  far  ces  at  work  in  our מסס ־!*  If  anylj^ng  is  heredity  then  our  back- 

grounds  certainly  have  not  prepared  us  to  deal  wjt  h modem  life;  if  environ 

ment  then  we  certainly  can  not  be  blamed  for  lack  of  issight  and  stamina; 

I /ר 


andy  if  all  is  reiativey  what  are  our  petty.  l4|[tOLe  and  ini^gnificant  sins 
when  compared  to  the  majestic  forces  for  progress  at  wor^  th  our־ time  d^ge 
Is  it  any  wonder»  then»  that  we  have  been  robbed  of  the  courage  and  confi- 

j? ־־•־»* י  ^ 

dence  in  ourselvesf|Whicn/\W0uld  make  •u®׳' observant  and^ guiltless  people?  We 


wonder»  then»  th£ 
ourselves  f|Whi  ch^  w ( 


dence  in 


are  *׳  because  the  standards  we  employ  to  judge  our  actions 

have  long  been  superceded  and  are  no  longer  relevant*  I am  not  guilty  for 
I am  V^t  one  of  many»  caught  up  in  whirl  of  ^ life  I re  ver  made  nor 
sought  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  straighten  myself  due  to  the  speed 
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and  power  of  forces  which  overwhelm  me• 

Of  course,  my  friends,  this  is  nejl^ither  an  excuse  nor  a way  of  life. 

To  the  man  who  seeks  to  rationalize  his  guilt  in  80  crude  a manner,  we  say: 
Nonsense.  Of  course,  life  is  not  easy,  it  never^  is^  ־but,  1 0 give  irjtnd  des• 
pair,  ־by  whatever  name  you  characterize  your  action,  is  a ־blatant  miscarri 
of  Justice  and  ־blasphemy  in  terms  of  the  faith  of  Judaism•  The  case  that 
one  is  not  guilty  ־because  one  was  commanded  into  action  ־by  superiors  was 
quickly Israeli  Judges  not  too  many  years  ago.  An  array  commande 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  many  years  in  prison  ־because  he  dared  to  wipe 
out  a whole  village  of  Ara־bj^  in  retaliation  for  some  of  hie  own  men  killed 
Better  not  to  have  killed  and  sustained  a loss  than  to  descend  to  the  leve 
of  a ־bar־barian  •afi^zMshinaiirr•  There  is  no  Justification  for  a man  to  u ecom 
and  hehave  as  an  animal.  This  was  the  voice  of  the  court  Judging  one  of 
its  pwSti  people;  can  we  not  have  the  courage  to  say  t^e  same  and  admit  our 
guilt?  Of  course,  it  is  hard  and  often  frustrating  hut  Truth  is  real^  and— 
honor  is  precious  and  worth  as  a creature  of  thd  divine  can  never  he  light 

ly  discarded. 

Furthermore,  while  we  may  he  old-fashioned  in  terms  of  the  ideals  we 
espouse,  there  is  also  something  valid  in  the  age-old  precepts  of  our  fait 
If  you  hlame  sin  and  error  on  your  heritage  and  surro'.  ndings,  then  I refer 
זי*«,  the  guilty  Jew  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  vho  centuries  ago  stated  once  and 
for  all  that  which  has  become  a cardinal  precept  in  our  faith:  «5fe.t  each 
man  is  responsible  for  his  own  errors  of  Judgement  and  no  one  else  can  or 
should  hear  the  hlame.  It  was  for  his  day  a radical  departure  from  ethic 
al  principles  hut  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  our  own  d<^s^--ar«4--age , it  is 
the  law  of  <e«th  and  it  is  the  way  of  our  life  on  this  earth.  Indivi- 


dual  responsitility  is  the  ftej  to  a human  heing's  existence^•  anffVe-  can  not 
escape  froiTag^rdenj  vhioh  We  «wt  carry  with  him  from  one 

day  of  sinfulness  to  the  next  occasion  for  repentance  on  Ycm  Kippur.  Man 
is  what  he  makes  of  himself  and  he  is  either  guilty  or  clean  by  virtue  of 
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how  he  stands  inr  elation  to  *^od  and  in  relation  to  his  fellow  man* 

‘ And,  lastly,  a man  must  havejbhe  courage  to  withstand  the  onslought  of 
his  day  and  age  despite  its  harshness  anc^cruelty•  Man,  "bi?  definition,  can 
IE  ver  allow  himself  to  surrender;  man  dare  not  submerge  himself  an ong  the 
multitude  to  do  evil;  man  can  not  come  ■be|׳ore  God  on  Ycm  Kippur,  seeking 
atonement  and  asking  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  )^ife  for  Good!  if  his 
heart  and  mind  lack  the  strength  and  confidence  to  assert  his  right  and  his 
personality  before  one  and  all.  This  is  our  answer  to  all  those  psyudo- 
moderttfeüL  ^60^  pseudo-soplix-cticates  who  might  say  in  mock  reverence  and  ill- 
concealed  scepticism  of  our  worship  here;  what  do  I get  out  of  this?  Our 
answer  would  be,  in  the  spirit  of  guilt  and  atonement,  in  the  spirit  of 
life  and  its  justification,  in  the  s|9irit  of  human  frailty  and  God*s  great 
mercy;  What  do  I get  out  of  this?  I get  lihe  courage  and  the  will  to  live 
and,  if  necessary,  to  die.  It  seems  to  me  that  t|r\is  is  the  ultimate  answe 
to  what  Judaism  i-iuosti  i'iitct  of  its  own^and  th»-^wurld  at  larg.e. 

Are  you  giilty,  are  you  resp0חsible,  will  you  be  judged  and  held  to 
acc  unt?  It  is  for  God  to  answer  and  for  you  to  know  in  your  hearts.  But 
for  us  to  blame  superiors  or  factors  beyond  our  control  or  owr  own  inherent 
shortcomings  is  a surrender  of  iuLl  that  is  precious  within  us.  The  courag 
and  tonfidence  to  live  and  live  properly;  that  is  what  we  find  again  on  Yo 
Kippur  if  we  pledge  ourselves  to  live  with  one  another  in  honesty,  in 

truth  and  in  good  faith.  You  are  guilty  and  so  am  I but  in  the  words  of 
the  prayer;  r"Our  God  and  God  _of  our  fat]^rs;  forgive  us,  pardon  us  and 
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grant  us  atonement.” 
Amen. 


Vr^ 


״T 


»^ILE  VliTE  AND  INCH  EEEF”  KOL  NIDREI 
Defir  friends,  d)1rlng  these  past  summer  months  I heard  of  a man*s  pro- 
fesslon  which  I thoijght  to  be  most  ! 1111 11 1 ijm  I t ^זiיj.  see  ms  that  this  Indlvl- 
I dual,  employed  by  one  of  the  Stetesy^*j9e  f special  kind  of  barge  with  which 
he  plys  a certain  river  day  In  and  day  oiit,  year  after  year.  His ■specific 
task  is  to  dredge  th^^[  river  so  that  larger  boats  can  sail  on  it  without 
fear  of  hitting  bottom.  His  Job  Is  secijre  because  It  is  the  kind  of  river 
where  dirt,  silt  and  sand,  as  well  as  other  obstacles  to  shipping  flow  into 
It  811  the  time;  no  sooner  has  he  finished  going  down  river  to  broaden  the 
lane  for  ships  than  he  must  again  steam  up  river  so  as  never  to  fall  behind 
In  his  very  special  assignment.  Now,  my  telllnra  of  this  man’s  occupation  may 
seem  a far  fetched  compprlson  on  this  Kol  Nidrei  eve,  but  It  18  not  so 


seem  a far  fetched  compprlson  on  this  Kol  Nidrei  eve,  but  It  18  not  so 

terribly  Illogical  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  I equate  this  man’s  task  with 
the  duties  of  those  of  us  who  ere  engaged  In  the  field  of  Jewish  endeavor;  the 
comparison  becomes  ell  the  more  clear  when  one  thinks  of  the  oft-cited  de- 
scrlption  that  Jtidaism  Is  a "stream  of  life"  on  which  the  worshipper  sojourns 
all  the  days  of  his  existence  on  earth.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  this  man 
must  constantly  keep  the  waters  free  of  obstacles^  to  keep  the  river  bed  at  a 
deep  level^  is  r e ^^oiu^nough  to  elicit  the  idea  that  in  Judaism,  also,  one  must 
have  Jews  who  wlll^concern  themselves  with  the  depth  of  their  faith.  For, 
whether  we  like  it  or  n ais  as  we  look  at  the  ways  of  our  religion  in  this 
twentieth  century  we  arrive  at  the  brutal,  yet  objective,  estimate  that  Ju- 
dalsm'a  "stream"  Is  also  a constant  challenge;  for,  while  it  may  be  a mile 
wide,  it  is  only  an  inch  deep.  "Mile  wide  and  Inch  deep",  this  18  a fitting 
description  of מוו ס  day  and  age,  end  for  the  concepts  of  our  faith.  In  the 
manner  of  our  daily  lives  we  have  shed  the  profoTind  and  deeply  relevant  ideas 
of  our  religion  and  have  transformed  them  into  glossy,  trite  and  superficial 
moral  platitudes.  We  espouse  everything  biit  the  core  of  faith;  we  take  ad- 
vantage  of  811  the  fringe  benefits  without  paying  due  homage  to  that  which  is 
central;  we  think  that  Just  becpו:se  we  are  decent  people  who  graciously 
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consent  to  love  our  neigh^bors  when  it  does  not  hurt  us,  that  we  are  at  the 
same  time  honorable  and  ־believing  Jews.  Nothing  cculd  ־be  further  from  the 
truthl  In  our  day,  Judaism  and  our  relaticn  t 0 it  ־becomes  more  shallow  al 
the  time;  therefore,  it  must  he  constantly  dredged  and  deepened  for  us  to 

traverse  upon  the  stream  of  Jewish  identity• 

Unfortunately,  the  shallowness  of  our  time  may  he  seen  in  many  areas 
of  Jewish  life•  ^here  is  a dearth  of  scholars;  hooks  on  subjects  of  inter*! 
est  are  no  longer  being  written  except  by  the  specialists;  ideas  of  deep 
consequence  have  entirely  dissapeared^;!׳  tabbis  are  being  ordained  in  our  owi! 
move^^ent  with  special  interest  only  in  youth  activity  whifee  the  orthodox 
rabli  is  concerned  primarily  with  ״Kashrus"  and  "Sh^er  ^abbos״•  Dr.Eise: 
drath  only  r ecently  stated  that  the  criteria^^  Pulpit  Placement  Corapittee 
grace  of  gesture,  affability  of  manner,  safety  on  politics  and  social 
action  for  the  rabbi,  rather  than  learning.  And,  in  his  report  to  CCAE, 
the  Exec  VP  stated  "I  have  never  yet  had  a congregatimjtell  me  that  they 
want  a shhilarly  rabbi”.  Also,  our  haste  to  accept  anything  Jdwish  and 
thus  make  the  stream  of  Jewish  life  bioader  and  wider,  instead  of  deeper, 
we  tend  to  substitute  any  and  all  concepts  as  long  as  they  are  somehow  re- 
lated  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  It  is  only  in  a eontext  such  as t his 
that  Harry  Golden,  for  example,  could  became  a leaching  natinnal  figure 
for  while  his  descriptions  and  smalls  of  the  lower  East  Side  may  mean  Jew׳ 
ishness  to  the  Gentile,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  as  far  as  the  Jew 
is  concerned.  It  appears  that  the  prophets  of  doom  who  sell  us  their  pare 
el  of  disquietude  may  be  correct  for  i^  one  looks  at  the  occurences  of  his■! 
ory.  Jews  have  more  often  flourished  and  remained  steadfast  to  oheir * aith 
in  moments  of  crisis,  turmoil  and  attack  but  tarrfry  in  times  of  good  and 
plenty.  Today,  as  you  all  know,  we  have  never  had  it  so  good;  Judaism  is 
beaming;  Temple  budgets  are  soaring;  membership  rosters  are  zooming  ־tot  we 
can  only  voice  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  Syn.  can  ״urvive  its 
present  day  bocii•  The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  ju 
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pended  In  a thousand  different  ways;  Indeed,  In  all  ways  except  those  which 
lead  to  a closer  end  firmer  religious  committment.  To  say  that  In  our  time 
of  good  and  welfare  Judaism  18  bankrupt  may  be  overstating  the  case  but  it 
Is  certainly  our  privilege  to  say  that  Judaism  Is  a stream  of  life  ” 8 mile 
wide  but  only  an  Inch  deep.”  For  us  to  have  a futןזre,  even  In  good  times, 
we  must  constantly  be  alert  to  dredge  the  stream  of  Jewish  life  and  to  re- 
move  from  oוזr  path  the  obstacles  toward  progress. 

One  of  the-s^^'^s'trcles,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  modern  sophlstl- 


One  of  the■»^  obstacles,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  modern  sophlstl- 
cated  idee  that  religion,  any  faith,  has  its  ancestry  in  a murky  past  of 
magic  and  superstlt’itlon  which  has  only  recently  been  refined.  The  modern 
youngster  who  has  stויdled  some  philosophy  of  religion  in  his  school  or  uni- 
veralty,  and  the  cd1]lt  whose  mind  is  receptive  to  the  critiques  and  dls- 
cusslons  of  the  more  Intellectual  magazines  end  books,  today  stand  reedy  to 
accept  this  thesis.  The  individו^el  sees  himself  as  a descendant  of  fire 
worshippers  and  his  faith  is  no  more  than  a modern  tribal  ritual  exercise. 

As  a consequence,  J1וdalsn  means  little  and,  in  the  light  of  this  scientific 
analysis,  he  can  hardly  generate  enthusiasm  for  the  traditions  of  his/ f 
The  restilt  18  all  too  obvious:  the  modern  receptive  J ev;  has  a sense  of  in- 
ferlorlty  in  terms  of  hi.s  J^e^r^rfךirfלfl  and  th>J8,  even  w i ^ 
clings  to^1?h^ 0 >*»  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenta tion^  He  deals  with 
the  wideness  of  o״r  faith  end  he  adheres  to  the  fringe  because,  deep  within 
his  o^tTusc^fenee^  he  18  somewhat  afraid  and  perhap  s even  ashamed  to  delve  into 
the  depth  of  his  identity.  Ho  is  afraid  that,  like  all  the  others,  he  will 
find  only  magic,  incantations,  ritual  to  sun  and  moon,  or  a background  of 
Priests  and  Levltes  spouting  incomprehensible  jargon.  Now,  of  course,  this 
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is  true  of ?■*י  religious  customs  end  practices  but  as  far  as  Judaism 
is  concerned,  there  i?  nothing  to  fear  if  we  look  at  oלוr  past.  V'e  did  no^ 
begin  with  fire  worship  and  magic  in  the  tents  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  on® 
of  the  great  falslf ication^  era=0*1a-of  our  scientific  age  that  we  tend  to  cast 


י?  W•,  ’ ’ 
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״״ .־״ ״dl־.״  into  on.  .ll-i־״l־״lve  J״״»»־.  B״t ״ ״r  pocple.  to  r־p־^^^ 

«ere  not  beglnnera  in  faith  «ith ״ ״gi־  in  ״i״<i־^ ! ־1>־־«>״ ! ־giJil 
״ith־  of  the  «orld,  thair  naXigion  hag״־  o״  Mt.  dinai  and  the ־ ״gi־^ 

judeism  h88  the  noble  name  ״Torah."  Thia  13  the  start  and  ®ך  written 

raithCaXigioaity  .־a  fonndad  vith  tvo  tahXata  of  Ta״  Con־«nd״a״t־  «ritta״ 
ג"::::;:  Of  Ld.  .ia  it  noting  of  «nxah  to  ha  — ^ ״T“ 

for  aalf-hata  and  it. 

Tha  depth  of  Judaism  confronts  ua^im  . ^ 

. V,«  o ״mllr  wide  and  rn  Inch  aeep  <»•**  צ — 

committmant.  Vhil״  Judaism  may  be  a «as  only  dapth  and 

j־״t  tha  opposite  vaa  trua  in  aarXiar  years:  than.  Judaism  «־a  y 
tha  uidth  Of  it  «aa  left  to  tha ־־ ״ontantad.  tha  frustrated  and 

llevlng. 

The  unfortunate  truth  of  these  observations  brings  me  to  the  essential 
point  of  our  message  this  sacred  night.  Ours  is  a congregation  where  we  try, 
often  against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  to  keep  the  stream  of  Judaism  flowing, 
deep  and  true!  Indeed,  we  too  are  affected  by  the  trend  hf  the  time;  yes,  our 
membership  is  larger  than  ever  before,  our  financial  needs  are  risL  ng  const^- 
ly,  our  affiliate  groups  function  with  ever  increasing  urgency  and  vitality^ 
SN1Ö:  our  religious  school  continues  to  hold  its  own  against  the  far  more  re- 
splendent  activities  in  which  our  youth  engages,  and  our  Branch  Religious 
School  into  which  we  have  poured  so  much  effort  and  energy  and  concern  flouri^ 
es  continually  to  honor  the  name  and  purpose  of  this  congregation  in  areas  0th 
er  than  our  very  own  neighborhood.  Bui  with  all  of  th^se  attributes,  which ve 
have  seen  can  also  help  to  destroy,  we  here  in  this  congregation  .an  honestly 
and  in  all  fairness  say  that  we  have  ^nspwred  because  of  what 


and  in  all  lairness  say  inai  v׳e  nave  — 

we  are;  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  essentials^of  our  faith  in  this  House 
of  the  •*^!mighty.  I firmly  believe  that  what  we  do  and  say  here  is  as  deep  as 
it  is  wide  for  the  essence  of  what  we  do  here  is  to  be  seen  in  the  type  of 
religious  service  we  offer  to  the  community  of  Israel.  In  no  other  House  of 
God  can  you  find  a worship  service  comparable  to  this  not  b ecause  of  abstract 
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stained  felase  windows  or  modernity  in  design  tut  tecause  there  ie  here  an  in- 
tensity  of  feeling  and  depth  of  worship  ich  cannot  he  equalled  hy  most  othej 
We  find  this^  depth  in  Cantor  Ehrenherg  who  on  these  Yom  Yovim  begins  his  2uth 
year  with  the  congregation;  we  find  it  in  the  adminstrati on  as  it  seeks  to 
p(fcnt  to  the  future  with  diligence  and  pride,  we  find  it  in  all  vh  o in  any  and 
all  ways  are  part  of  the  Synagogue  and  its  coir  erns  for  what  the  future  will 

bring• 

Because  you  are  a part  of  this  process  of  growth  and  because  you  are  the 
reolpiente  of  our  honoratl4  Borvice  to  the  Jewish  community,  we  ask  y>su  to  gi 
to  our  support  to  the  very  hest  of  your  ability.  During  this  past  week  you 
received  a letter  of  appealyi^for  the  much  needed  fund^s^n  terns  of  ^w^fu^^e; 


we  asjc  you  to  reBpond]^v^oleheartedly,/^^generBUsly  and^ meaningfully 
III  II  I liilirinr  It  is  in  your  power  to  insure  our  continuance  on  k level 

which  does  ^ concern  itself  with  the  trite  and  superficial  or  with  the  frin 
and  dispensible  of  Judaism  but,  rather,  with  the  core  of  f aith,  with  the  teac 
ing  of  Torah,  with  the  depth  which  was/,a  part  of  our  heritage  and  is  up4eld 

In  this  House  of  the  Lord  which  you  can  proudly  call  your  spiritual  home 
I think  weTh^S^lvö^^the  very  best;  will  you  not  do  the  same  for  us?  Our  nee 
are  great,  our  hearts  are  dedicated,  our  faith  is  steady  in  the  belief  that 
with  your  moral  and  financial  support  we  can  not  help  but  be  a beacon  of  true 
religiosity  to  all  those  whose  lives  are  touched  by  this  congregation.  It  is 
up  to  you  so  that  future  generations  can  proudly  say  of  us;  in  a time  of  need 
fehey  were  ready  to  serve,  in  a time  of  the  superficial  they  were  concerned  wjt 
the  essence,  in  a tim'e,  of  ease  and  sophistication  they  gave  their  very  uest. 
Let  ourpSai^^  dee^««ö׳  rich^^  rewarding^^a^«!  clear  of  all  obstacles;  vjt 
your  help  and/\fina4\cial  support  we  can  not  and  will  not  fail•  "Kol  Nidrei'', 
for  all  sins  we  ask  forgiveness;  but  for  all  thl^  is  good  and  meaningful  we 
ask  for  strength,  insight  and  courage  of  the  God  of  our  lathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  you  and  me• 


•^en. 


״MILE  VJIDE  AND  IN  CH  DEEP"  KOL  N I DREI 
* Dear  friends,  during  these  pest  summer  months  I heard  of  a man's  pro- 
fesslon  which  I thought  to^^most  IL, ״״ ״uu  thct  lh13  indivi- 

dual,  employed  by  one  of  thej]StBtes/^^°I  speciel  kind  of  berge  with  which 
he  plys  a certain  river  day  In  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  His  specific 
task  is  to  dredge  f,iS»  river  so  that  larger  boats  can  sail  on  it  without 
fear  of  hitting  bottom.  His  job  13  secure  because  it  is  the  kind  of  river 
where  dirt,  slit  and  sand,  as  well  as  other  obstacles  to  shipping  flow  into 
it  all  the  time;  no  sooner  has  he  finished  going  down  river  to  broaden  the 
lane  for  ships  than  he  must  again  steam  up  river  so  as  never  to  fall  behind 
in  his  very  special  assignment.  Now,  my  tellln/S  this  man's  occupation  may 


on  this  Kol  Nidrei  eve,  but  it  is  not  so 


seem  a far  fetched  comparison 


terribly  illogical  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  I equate  this  man's  task  with 
the  duties  of  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  Jewish  endeavor;  the 
comparison  becomes  all  the  more  clear  when  one  thinks  of  the  oft-cited  de- 
scription  that  Judaism  is  a "stream  of  life"  on  which  the  worshipper  sojourns 
all  the  days  of  his  existence  on  earth.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  this  man 
must  constantly  keep  the  waters  free  of  obstacles^  to  keep  the  river  bed  at  a 
deep  level^is  reason  enough  to  elicit  the  idea  that  in  Judaism,  also,  one  must 
have  Jews  who  will^^^'^r^ern  themselves  with  the  depth  of  their  faith.  For, 
whether  we  like  it  or  no^,  as  we  look  at  the  ways  of  our  religion  in  this 
twentieth  century  we  arrive  at  the  brutal,  yet  objective,  estimate  that  Ju- 
daism's  "stream"  is  also  a constant  challenge;  for,  while  it  may  be  8 mile 
wide,  it  is  only  an  inph  deep.  "Mile  wide  and  inch  deep",  this  is  a fitting 
description  of  our  day  and  age,  and  for  the  concepts  of  our  faith.  In  the 
manner  of  our  daily  lives  we  have  shed  the  profound  and  deeply  relevant  ideas 
of  our  religion  and  have  transformed  them  into  glossy,  trite  and  superficial 
moral  platitudes.  We  espouse  everything  but  the  core  of  faith;  we  take  ad- 
vantage  of  811  the  fringe  benefits  without  paying  due  homage  to  that  which  is 
central;  we  think  that  just  bec81:se  we  are  decent  people  who  graciously 


ii. 

consent  to  love  our  neightore  v׳hen  it  does  not  hurt  ue,  that  we  are  at  the  same 
time  honorable  and  believing  Jews.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truthl  In 
our  day.  Judaism  and  our  relation  to  it  becomes  more  shallow  all  the  time!  there 
fore,  it  must  be  oonstaatly  dredged  and  deepened  for  us  to  traverse  upon  the 

etreani  of  Jewisli  ideתtity• 

unfortunately,  the  shallowness  of  our  time  may  be  seen  in  many  areas  of  Je 
ish  life.  There  is  a dearth  of  scholars;  books  on  subjects  of  interest  are  no 
longer  being  written  except  by  specialists;  ideas  of  deep  consequence  have  en- 
tirely  dissapeared;  rabbis  are  oeing  ordained  in  our  own  movement  with  special 
interest  only  in  youth  activity  while  the  orthod^^  rabbi^is  concerned  primarily 
with  ״Kashrus"  and ־ ״Earner  ■^abbos״.  Dr.  Eise״drath< only  r ecently  stated  that 
the  criteria  facing  the  Pulpit  Placement  Committee  are  graoe  of  gesture,  affabi 

..a  


lity  of  manner,  safety  on  politics  and  social  action  f^he  rabbi,  rather  than 
learning.  And,  in  his  report  to  the  CCAE,  the  Exec.  VP, stated  ״I  have  never  yet 
had  a congregation  tell  me  that  they  wan*  a scholarly  rabbi״.  Also,  in  our  has 
to  accept  anything  Jewish  and  thus  make  the  stream  of  Jewish  life  broader  and 
wider,  instead  of  deeper,  we  tend  to  substitute  any  and  all  concepts  as  Icng  as 
they  are  somehow  related  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  It  is  only  in  a context 
such  as  this  that  Hariy  cJden,  fcr  example,  could  become  a leading  national  fig 
ure  for  while  his  descriptions  and  ®ells  of  the  lower  East  Side  may  mean  Jewis 
״ess  to  the  Gentile,  this  is  oertainly  not  the  case  as  far  as  the  Jew  is  concer 
ed.  It  appears  that  the  prophets  of  do®  who  sell  us  their  parcel  of  disquietojj 
may  be  oorrect  for  if  one  looks  at  the  occurence  of  history,  Jews  have  more  oft 
en  flourished  and  remained  steadfast  to  their  faith  in  moments  of  crisis,  turmo 
and  attack  than  in  times  of  good  and  plenty,  ^cday.  as  you  all  know,  we  have 
never  had  it  so  good;  Judaism  is  bo®ing;  temple  budgets  are  soaring;  membershi 
rosters  are 0 ־®i״g  and  we  can  only  voice  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
synagogue  can  survive  its  present  day  bo®.  The  tragedy  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  just  in  this  type  of  a dynamic  era  of  Syn.  affiliation  and  inflated 
religious  school  enrollment,  these  manifestations  of  religiosity  are  unreal  and 


ill. 


in  a thousand  different  ways;  indeed,  in  all  ways  except  those  which 
lead  to  a closer  and  firmer  religious  committment.  To  say  that  in  our  time 
of  good  and  welfare  Judaism  is  bankrupt  may  be  overstating  the  case  but  it 
is  certainly  our  privilege  to  say  that  Judaism  is  a stream  of  life  a mile 
wide  but  only  an  inch  deep.”  For  us  to  have  a futijre,  even  in  good  times, 
we  must  constantly  be  alert  to  dredge  the  stream  of  Jewish  life  and  to  re- 
move  from  our  path  the  obstacles  toward  progress. 

One  of  th^ae  obstacles,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  modern  sophisti- 

cated  idea  that  religion,  any  faith,  has  its  ancestry  in  a murky  past  of 

magic  and  superstitution  which  has  only  recently  been  refined.  The  modern 

youngster  who  has  studied  some  philosophy  of  religion  in  his  school  or  uni- 

versity,  and  the  adult  whose  mind  is  receptive  to  the  critiques  and  dis- 

cusslons  of  the  more  intellectual  magazines  and  books,  today  stand  ready  to 

accept  this  thesis.  The  individual  sees  himself  as  a descendant  of  fire 

worshippers  and  his  faith  is  no  m.ore  than  8 modern  tribal  ritual  exercise. 

As  a consequence,  Jiidaism  means  little  and,  in  the  light  of  this  scientific 

analysis,  he  can  hardly  generate  enthusiasm  for  the  tradition$of  hi^/ft^ 

The  resגוlt  is  811  too  obvious^  the  modern  receptive  sense  of  in- 

ferioritv  in  terms  of  his  and  thus,  even  with^ltiÄl  imderstanding  ^ 

clings  to  i»h€^sin  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation.  He  deals  with 

the  wideness  of  our  faith  and  he  adheres  to  the  fringe  because,  deep  within 

his  i-r  u ר r i ח ר ח ר ^ he  is  somewhat  afraid  and  pernaps  even  ashamed  to  delve  into 

the  depth  of  his  identity.  He  is  afraid  that,  like  all  the  others,  he  will 

find  only  magic,  incantations,  ritual  to  sun  and  moon,  or  a background  of 

Priests  and  Levites  spouting  incomprehensible  jargon.  Now,  of  course,  this 

.UJlL  , 

is  true  of  of  religious  customs  and  practices  but  as  far  as^^udaism 

is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  if  v.׳e  lock  at  oiir  past.  We  did  not 
begin  with  fire  worship  and  magic  in  the  tents  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  f alsif ication^  e^äsrnzs  of  our  scientific  age  that  we  tend  to  cast 
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all  oun  findings  into  one  all  inclusive  mold.  But  our  people,  to  repeat,  vere 
not  beginners  in  faith  with  magic  in  mind;  indeed,  of  all  the  peoples  and  faiths 
of  the  world,  their  religion  ־began  on  Mt.  ‘^inai  and  the  "magic"  in  Judaism  has  the 
no־ble  name  "torah".  This  is  the  start  and  the  essence  of  our  faith;  our  religiosi 
ty  was  founded  with  two  tablets  of  Ten  Coramandmert  s written  by  the  finger  of  God. 
This  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed,  it  is  no  reason  for  self-hate  and  it,  cer- 
tainly,  is  no  cause  to  wallow  in  the  superficial.  The  depth  of  Judaism  confronts 
us;  unused,  unknown,  unloved  but  ready  for  our  committment.  While  Judaism  may  be 
a "mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep"  in  ^ time,  just  the  opposite  was  true  in  earlier 
years:  then,  Judaism,,  was  only  depth,  and  the  width  of  it  was  left  to  the  discon- 

tented,  the  frustrated  and  the  disbelieving. 

The  unfortunate  truth  of  these  observaticns  brings  me  to  the  essential  point 

of  our  message  this  sacred  night.  Ours  is  a congregation  where  we  try,  often  a- 
gainst'i^Ähehning  odds,  to  keep  the  strean  of  Judaism  flowing,  deep  and  true. 
Indeed,  we  too  are  affected  by  the  trend  of  the  time:  yes,  our  membership  is  larg- 
dr  than  ever  before,  our  financial  needs  are  rising  constantly,  our  affiliate 
groups  are  functi  ai  ing  with  ever  increasing  urgency  and  vitality,  our  religious 
school  continues  to  hold  its  own  against  the  far  more  resplendant  activities  in 

Which  our  youth  engages,  and  our 

so  much  effort  and  energy  and  concem/vflourish®  honor״the  name  and 

purpose  of  this  congregation  in  areas  other  than  our  wery  own  neighborhood.  But 
with  all  of  these  attributes  which  we  have  seen  can  also  help  to  destroy,  we  here 
in  this  congregation  can  honestly  and  in  all  fairness  say  that  we  have  grown  and 
advanced  because  of  what  we  are!  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  essentials,  the 
depth  of  our  faith,  in  this  House  of  the  Almighty.  I firmly  believe  that  what  we 
do  and  say  here  is  as  deep  as  it  is  wide  for  the  essence  of  what  we  do  here  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  type  of  religious  service  we  offer  to  the  community  of  Israel.  In 
no  other  House  of  God  can  you  find  a worship  service  comparable  to  this  not  beoaue 
of  stained  glass  windows  or  modernity  in  design  but  because  there  is  here  an  inten 
sity  of  feeling  and  depth  of  worship  which  can  not  be  equalled  by  most  others.  We 
find  this  depth  in  Cantor  Ehrenberg  who  on  these  Ycra  Tovim  begins  his  20th  year 


«ith  *he  congregations  we  find  it  in  the  administration  as  it  seeks  to  point  to 
ihe  future  with  diligence  and  pride, ־ ״  find  it  in  all  who  in  any  and  all  ways 
are  a part  of  the  Synagogue  and  its  00n0em8|f0r  what  the  future  will  bring. 

Because  you  are  a part  of  this  process  of  growth  and  because  you  are  the  re 
cipients  of  our  honorable  service  to  the  Jewish  c ommunity,  we  ask  you  to  give  to 
our  support  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability.  During  this  past  week  you  receiv 
a letter  of  ap1X;?^»e  much  needed  funds  in  terms  of  our  future,  we  ask  you 
to  respond  more  wholeheartedly,  more  generously  and  rore  meaningfully  than  ever 
before.  It  is  in  your  power  to  insure  our  continuance  on  that  level  which  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  trite  and  superficial  or  with  the  fringe  and  dispen 
sible  of  Judaism  but,  rather,  with  the  core  of  faith,  with  the  teaching  of  Torah 
with  the  depth  which  was  always  a part  of  our  heritage  and  is  upheld  even  now  in 
this  House  of  the  10rd|־which  you  w proudly  call  your  spiritual  home.  I think 


we  give  here  the  very  best,  will  you  not  do  the  same  for  us7  Our  needs  are  grea 
our  hearts  are  dedicated,  our  faith  is  steady  in  the  belief  that  with  your  moral 
and  financial  support  we  can  not  help  but  be  a beacon  of  true  «i  religiosity  to 
all  those  whose  lives  are  touched  by  this  congregation.  It  is  up  to  you^o  that 
future  generations  can  proudly  say  of  us:  in  a time  of  need  they  were  ready  to 
serve,  in  a time  of  the  superficial  they  were  concerned  with  the  essence,  in  a 
time  of  ease  and  sophistication  they  gave  their  very  best.  Let  our  stream  of 
Jewish  life  be  deep,  rich,  and  rewarding,  clear  of  all  obstacles,  with  your  help 
and  strong  financial  support  we  can  not  and  will  notjfail.  "Kol  Nidrei",  for  all 
sins,  we  ask  forgiveness,  but  for  all  that  is  good  and  meaningful  we  ask  Ssf 
strength,  insight  and  courage  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 

Isaac  and  Jacot»  of  the  God  of  you  and  me• 

Amen• 


He־b  Ta־b.  Kol  Nidrei  Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  1961. 


/ ־ 
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JEWISH  IDENTITO : — •ROSH  HASHONO.  . .!at  DAY•  jj‘•(' 

‘ My  frlanda,  some  months  ago  one  of  the  leading  magstlnes  under  Je«- 

♦ 

Ish  auspices  sponsored  a symposium  on  a subject  of  Interest  to  all  of  us 
The  symposium  concerned  Itself  «1th  the  problem^ of  Je«lshno8s  and  Jo«leh 
Identltyi  questions  pertaining  to  their  religious  feelings  «ere  asked  of 


the  participating  young  Je«lsh  Intellectuals  and,  to  a degree,  «e  must  ask 
ourselves  the  same  type  of  questions  at  this  specific  occasion.  For  this 
day  of  Roah  HaShono  to  be  of  meaning  to  us.  It  Is  not  enough  to  come  to 
the  House  of  Ood  merely  for  prayer  but  there  must  be  a total  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  each  of  us  not  only  «1th  the  symbolism  but  «1th  the  meaning, 
significance  and  relevance  of  the  occasion.  In  other  «ords,  a person  can 
make  It  his  business  to  be  here  on  this  holy  day,  bo  called  to  the  Torah, 
listen  to  the  sound  of  the  Shofar,  pray  all  the  «ords  and  sing  the  mel- 
odiea  but  he  may  do  all  of  those  things  In  a veryjioc^nloal^  superficial 


manner.  It  Is,  of  course,  extremely  vital  that  aHr-t»t»-hn:.dowM  but,  at 
the  same  time,  religiosity  immat  gd׳ deeper  than  these  outward  manlfesta- 
tions  which  are  a part  of  our  faith.  Within  us,  on  a day  such  as  this, 
there  must  be  depth,  motivation,  feeling  and  a stock-taking  of  our  lives, 
dreams  and  desires.  Else,  all  that  we  strive  for  this  day  •«rheü-be  in  vain. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  cone  before  God  this  day  we  must  ask  questions  of 
ourselves!  who  we  are,  what  does  Judaism  mean  to  us,  what  place  has  our 
faith  In  terns  of  our  dally  lives  and  to  what  extent  are  we  believing  Jews 
in  every  aspect  of  our  lives  on  this,  God's  earth.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  may  not  always  be  satisfying  but,  at  the  very  least,  we  shall 
have  fulfilled  pert  of  our  obligation  to  Roah  HaShono.  To  have  asked  and 
striven  la  already  part  of  the  answer  to  th^  question  which  mutt  bo  upper- 

.3  /.  / i 


' most  In  the  mind  of  the  serious  Wmbea^-ofL-thlA--congr»f! 

I mention  this  whole  subject  of  questioning  because  of  Its  relationship  to 
the  symposlum^ln  "Conmentary״^gMljPje  April.  The  editor  asked  the 

questlons^J^^thls  day,  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  leading  Jewish 
young  Intellectuals  of  our  time;  he  asked  writers,  scientists,  historians. 
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university  professors,  editors,  authors,  doctors  and  poets.  A goodly 
number  of  the  men  and  women  asked  responded;  their  answers,  as  these  were 
published  in  the  symposium,  were  an  event ^׳of  (bertainl^  national,  if  not 
Internatlonal.Vlmportance.  The  entire  community  was  shocked  and 

Shaken  to  the  core  of  its  existence;  the  professionals  were  terrified  and 
disheartened;  people  such  as  myself  who  believe  in  the  future  of  Judaism 
and  JewisViness  in  all  its  aspects  were  sick  at  heart. 

What  did  these  intellectuals  write?  It  is,  of  course,  irapossibley  to 
bring  their  entire  presentation  to  you  but  some  of  the  more  precious  gems  of 
their  perverse  reasoning  can  be  pointed  out  at  this  time.  "There  is  nothing 
less  Important  than  being  a Jew.  Whether  you  smoke  a cigarette  is  more  im- 
portant.  Whether  your  fingernails  are  clean  is  more  important.  Whether  the 
Yankees  win  the  pennant  is  more  important.  As  a matter  of  fact,  being  a Jew 
.314  is  so  unimportant  that  I accuse  whoever  is  reading  this  of  a grand  waste  of 
time"... or,  "The  State  of  Israel  has  robbed  Zionism  of  much  of  the  fervor 
p.317  that  enabled  it  to  serve  as  a substitute  for  religion  for  so  many  American  ' 
Jews"... or,  "I  have  no  attitude  toward  my  JewisViness  because  normally  I am 
not  aware  of  it  (and)  it  fascinates  me  to  think  that  there  are  those  who 
p.332  actually  believe" .. .or,  "why,  living  in  a time  of  world  chaos,  am  I now  being 
asked  what  for  me  ore  rather  marginal  qגוestion8,  echoes  of  8 past  which  is 
not  my  own?  These  are  not  my  questions  and  their  narrowness  of  viewpoint 
IrrltstcB  rae.״«B  b cultur.  In  America,  JeulBh  vbIu.b  are  doomed  to  eventual  < 
p.355  extinction  end  811  the  trumped-up  Chanukohs  in  the  world  won’t  make  a per- 
tide  of  difference". . .and,  lastly,  "I  am  anti-Zionist.  Jewish  chauvenism 
is  no  less  despicable  than  other  kinds  of  chauvenism,  and  more  despicable 
than  many,  since  it  is  based  on  racist  ideology  (and)  in  the  dispute  between 
p.346  Israel  and  the  900,000  Arab  refugees  I support  the  Arabs".  These,  ray  friends, 
are  but  random  samplings  of  comment  which  I have  picked  out;  one  could  turn 
to  any  page  and  find  similar^  sentiments  of  more  or  less  the  same  nature  in 
content.  Of  course,  each  and  every  person 


is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion 


/ 
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and  preference  In  terraa  of  hla  Jewlehneaa  but  it  would  aeeni  to  me  that  If 
leading  young  Intellectuala  can  write  auch  thlnga,  without  even  the 


alighteat  indication  of  a poaltive  trend  in  their  mldat,  then  it  aeema  to 
me^udeiara  in  America  la  in  very  bad  atralte^;4*4. 

The  point  of  all  thla  ia  that  the  thinking  of  theae  ^ple  la  in  the 
ralnda  of  othera  aa  well.esrd  iJhpt  better  time  to  diacuaa  tht«־  than  on  thla 
most  holy  occaalon,  when  all  of  ua  ere  together  before  God.  Many  of  ua  feel 
exactly  the  same  as  do  these  intellectuals  although  our  thinking  may  not 
be  as  refined  and  our  negative  attitude  may  be  a little  less  severe•  But 
we  do  follow  in  their  footsteps  because  it  is  easiest  to  do  so;  after  all. 
It  to  believe,  to  heve  great  faith,  to  atand  up  and  bo  counted 


as  part  of  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  The  simplicity  of  non-belief  is  far 
more  attractive  than  the  struggle  of  committment  to  a living,  dyhemic  faith 
which  asks  for  sacrifices  of  you  and  me.  I can  well  understand  this  trend 
of  thought  but,  without  question^,  this  type  of  reasoning  leaves  a great 
deal  unanswered.  I do  not  even  ask  of  these  people  unity,  association, 
particij^ation  or  a sense  of  belonging;  I leave  that  to  those  who  are  more 
receptive.  I do  not  went  to  make  unree80ntei[^׳^mands  on  those  who  would  not 
want  to  be  a part  of  our  rellgioiis  community  but,  as  religious  leader 
and  as  an  Individ  lal,  I resent  and  resent  bitterly  the  almost  total  dls- 
regard  for  everything  that  has  brought  us  to  the  fore  in  terms  of  Judaism 
over  tlise  past  five  thousand  years.  After  all,  we  observe  the  start  of 
the  year  5722  this  day;  ours  is  not  8 beatnik  type  variety  of  faith,  this 
is  not  Zen  religion,  or  some  weird  sect  such  as  flourishes  in  the  Village 
or  on  the  West  Coast  end  changes  its  tune  and  apparatus  every  two  or  three 
months  for  the  sake  of  appealing  to  ever  new  adherants.  These  grandiose 
talkers  end  arm-chair  philosophers  seem  not  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
religion  of  worth  and  value,  of  principle  and  ideal,  of  effort  and  work^of 


geniuses  did  us 


sanctity  and  longevity.  While  some  of  these! 


the  favor  of  at  least  mentioning  the  word  ”Torah”  not  one,  mind־ you!  not  a 


31ngl-  writer  of  all  the  31  partloipanta,  mentioned  either  Shabboa,  laalah, 
Paaaover  or  Amoa.  let  alone  Roah  HaShono  or  Yom  Klppur.  What  kind  of  a 

Judaism  is  that? 

Therefore,  as  a religious  leader  (and  thla  la  my  function  on  thl.  pul- 
pit)  I demand  of  my  people  on  this  day  of  the  New  Year  three  basic  element, 
in  order  for  them  to  present  an.uers  to  themselves  and  their  Ood  as  they 
come  to  the  altar  ^-Ith  their  question,  of  self-appralsal.  First,  I d־ms״d_ 
that  all  those  «ho  «ould  seek  to  orltlclse  end  examine  Judaism  and  the 
Jeulshnesa  «hlch  Is  a part  of  It,  have  knowledge  end  understanding  and  depth 
of  view  before  they  tear  asunder.  A men  who  does  not  know  his  tradltl^ ^end 
how  he  stands  1״  relation  to  It,  has  not  the  right  to  be  negative  and  heU«- 
not  the  place  to  reject.  The  same  applies  to  us.  the  man  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  "Ovlnu  Malkelnu-  or  of  ״ün-aane  Tokef-  or  of  ״Oshamnu  Bogadnu" 
has  no  place  to  bow  lower,  beet  harder  or  alng  louder  than  the  quiet  and 
correct  communicant  with  Ood.  Secondly,  after  knowledge.  I insist  that  the 
doubter,  the  questioner  and  the  sceptic  In  his  examination  and  Investigation 
of  faith  show  a deep  and  reverent  respe^  for  Judaism,  This  la  not  a corpse 
lying  on  a slab  In  some  morgue  to  be  cut  open  this  way  or  that  as  by  some 
first  year  medical  student;  thla  1־  not  a piece  of  merchandise  to  bo  turned 
this  way  and  that,  picked  up.  pulled  out.  tossed  hither  and  yon  and  then 
rejected;  these  ten  days  of  Penitence  are  not  a vacation  to  be  spent  at  a 
resort  In  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea  and  to  be  considered  as  holidays  for 
fur.  and  frolic  but  this  Is  a serious  and  sacred  Institution  without 

Which  our  faith  would  be  nothing  at  all  and  the  person  who  does  not  treat 
Judaism  with  respect  (and  we  do  not  want  to  discourage  sincere  and  positive 
questioning.)  does  not  deserve  to  be  In  the  com^rnlty  of  Israel  whether  It 
be  thl.  year  or  any  other.  And.  lastly,  together  with  knowledge  and  respect 
the  Investigator  must  place  his  findings  on  the  scale  and  weigh 
latlon  to  the  Judgement  of  History.  Again,  not  one  of  the  Intellectual,  of 
the  symposium  saw  fit  to  do  us  this  honor.  Where  1־  their  answer  to  the 


own  answer,  its  own 


'hen  shall 
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יי  JUDGMENT  AT  NUREMBERG." 


My  friends,  to  my  mind,  the  film  "Judsment  at  Nuremberg"  is  one 
■of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  finest  Amerioan  pictures  of  recent 
years.  *roducdd  and  directed  by  one  of  the  most  unusual  individuals  in 
Hollywood,  Stanley  Kramer,  the  6±*m  demonstrates  once  again  that  if  the 
story  is  of  wortjJand  value,  the  film  must  follow  suit.  This  is  the  case 
in  terms  of  our  film  and.  also,  by  those  others  which  also  bear  the  stamp 
of  Stanley  Kramer:  "The  ״*fiant  ״nes",  "On  the  Beach"  and  "Inherit  the  ״in 
It  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  where  all  actors  merge  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  director  ^ give  us  a shattering,  devastating,  illuminating, 
unifying  whole.  At  the  time  when  the  Amerioan  screen  is  filled  with  ob- 
noxious,  juvenile  and  superficial  tripe  we  ask.  Why  did  Mr.  Kamer  m״ce  so 
dynamic  a picture  at  this  stage  of  our  life?  ^d  ״^swer.  it  seems  to 
me  lies  in  the  simple  explanation:  the  picture *"w^öBaSe  to  make  us  think! 
He  achieves  his  purpose,  for  the  drama  whlch[infolds  on  the  screen  not  only 
stirs  up  but  excites  contemporary  thought  ן becau«  of  him,  we  are  elevated 


problems  whicb  face  us 


to  think  and  to  reflect  on  some  of  the 


as  responsible  human  beings  in  our  day  and  age.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg"  to  the  very  bitter  end  a hard  and  uncompromlsin 
theme  runs  through  our  minds,  as  it  18  spoken  by  one  of  the  principals: 
"justice,  truth  and  the  value  of  a single  human  being":  this  is  what  thd 
film  represents,  no  mot־  and  no  less.  ^13״,  «bile  the  story  and  the  messa 
inherent  in  its  presentation  are  on  an  extremely  high  level  and  surely  cam 
first  in  the  vleyjof  ►‘r.  Kramer,  it  must  also  be  said  that  each  and  every 
actor  represents  the  highest  achievement  in  terms  of  his  or  her  portrayal 
Spencer  Tracy  as  the  '^hlef  ־'ustice  is  superb:  Judy  Carland  and  Montgomery 
as  two  widely  divergent  perso.iallties  who  wgre  affected  by  the  horro 


HE 


ian  Schell  as  the  ״efense ־־ססס^י י!  who  seeks  to  save  a remnant  of  self,(-re- 


of  life  in  Nazi  Germany  are  outstanding:  Rkchard  Widmark  as  the  prosecutln 
Attorney  who  wasif'ar'tTe  liberation  of  the  Concentration  Camps  and  “aximill 


spect  for  post-war  Germany  are  unusually  fine:  and,  the  Judges  on  trial 
play  their  difficult  and  delicate  roles  with  ppise  and  high  skill.  There- 


ii. 


fore,  it  can  be  said  in  all  honesty  that  this  is  a brilliant  presentation 
aiKtnrmrr^t  calls  to  the  fore  ideals  and  ideas  which  should  be  considered 
by  us  time  and  again  but,  because  of  their  depth  and  consequence,  are  all 
too  frequently  relegated  to  the^^^kfepS^  of  our  minds  and,  what  is  wors^ 

relegated  to  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  hearts. 

The  film  opens  sometime  after  the  end  of  the  war.  ׳^he  first  wave  of 
resentment  has  passed,  the  most  obvious  war  criminals  have  been  judged  and 
execliGed  and  now,  Into^bombed  out  and  defeated  city  of  ״uremberg  ^co^ 
the  impartial  •'udge  from  America,  to^residei  over  a trial  of  second-eiaas 
war  criminals  who  are  all  judges  themselves.  They  are  accused  of  pervert- 
ing  Justice  under  the  ^azi  government  so  as  to  make  the  laws  *f  benefit  «r 
the  aryan.  German  citizen,  *ite  Judge  is  a humane  rrbon;  he  goes  So  far  as 
to  sympathize  with  the  defeated  enemy  and  he  feels  that  he  can  do  his  Job 
correctly  and  without  rancor.  And,  to  show  us  and  to  others«-  what  kind  of 
a man  he  is,  he  readily  admits  that  he  knows  he  was  not  the  first  in  line 
for  this  assignment:  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  asked  and  he  is  only  in 
this  position  because  all  others  refused  to  accept,  tteaaaignmimt . 'urther 
more,  he  accepted  only  because  as  a Judge  in  “aine  for  several  decades,  he 

recently  lost  an  election  for  the  "״ 

Short,  one  feels  that  this  is^man  «luiiu-  he  represents 

not  only  the  integrity  onfffss^iat|^  but  all  the  decency  and 

naive  correctness  which  one  Americans  in  general.  ^ut  aft 

er  a few  days  of  hearing  arguments  as  to  why  these  men  perverted  their  leg 
al  to  fit  the  demands  of  the  super-State  and  with  every  good  inten 


tion  of  being  fair  in  his  apprai^sal  of  the  situation,  even  this  man  comes 
to  the  point  where  he  can  not  as  truth  all  the  events  brought  into 

his  court  by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  This  man.  filed  with  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  the  American  sense  of  fair  play,  time  and  again  shakes  his 
head  in  disbelief  or  grasps  at  his  brow  in  an  effort  to  understand  and  com 
prehend.  As  so  many  others  before  and  after  him,  he  can  not  imagine  that 
a nation  on  as  high  a level  of  culture  as  pre-war  Germany  could  have  sunk 


ill. 


so  quickly  and  so  wlllinely  *<>  *he  level  of  an  animal!  indeed,  to  the  depth 
. of  a monstrous  and  voracious  beast.  f־or  these  judges  on  trial  are  not  smal 
political  hacks!  rather,  they  are  men  of  great  renown  and  stature,  one  even 
was  instrumental  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

And  here  wo  find  the  complexity  and  contrast  exemplified  in  our  film! 

the  Judge  who  can  not  grasp  the  horror  of  the  deeds  of  his  fellow  Jurists, 

now  accused!  the  chief  defendent  who  once  told  off  Hitler!  the  Republican 

Judge  from  Maine  who  liked  FDR!  the  trial  and  all  of  its  implications  which 

is  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  outs^e  world  busy  with  events  which  hav 

already  made  t he  4;MMrtTntmi1Ig-1iyJ  of  *he  trial  null  and  void,  because  of 

the  developing  Cold  War.  And  after  having  seen  the  films  of  concentration 

camp  atrocities,  he  again  seeks  out  this  spirit  of  Germany  which  permitted 

alljthis  to  come  about  in  the  first  place.  His  serJ^ant  couple  tell  him  that 

they  knew  nothing  of  what  went  on  all-round  them!  in  the  cafes  and  beer  hal 

he  eats  strudel,  drinks  beer  and  listens  to  sentimental  music  all  of  which 

causes  compassion  to  rise  within  him  for  the  “erman  people  and^et  conflicts 

withjthe  terror  he  has  seeniuid  heard  in  the  courtroom,  *׳'or  the  matter  is 

Just  this!  it  was  not  only  Germany  which  wa^-esponsible  in  tdrms  of  its 

leaders!  rather,  all  the  people  of  the  land  have  a share  in  the  guilt.  In 

his  summation  at  the  end  of  the  trial  he  states  in  eloquent  terms"  if  all 

the  leaders  of  the  ‘hlrd  Reich  were  sadistic  monsters  and  maniacs,  these 

events  would  have  no  more  moral  significance  than  an  earthquake  or  some 

the . stress 

other  natural  catastroph«^  But  this  trial  has  shown  that  under  ■räxaaxjE 
of  a national  crisis,  ordinary  men,  even  able  and  extraordinary  men,  can 
delude  themselves  into  the  commission  of  crimes  and  atrocities  so  vast  and 
heinous  that  they  beggaijthe  imagination",  ^'hus.  the  indictment  should  not 


1 ^ 

be  directed  only  againsJ  those  ^ 

citizen,  of  that  infamous  country  whir/ une  hfad  but  to  raise  the  *h 

doctrines  and  ideas  considered  monstrous^  the 

oulti״ated(knd  sophisticated  mind,  ״ut  even  this  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  ■fhe  Judges  who  are  being  Judged  are  respected  and  honored  men!  why 


citizen,  of  that  inf^ous  country  wher^ntr  hhd  but  . 

In  ־iTrrmrt  doctrines  and  ideas  considered  monstrous  Ä the 


iv 


did  they  permit  the  law  to  become  a liiuldui  tii“־ mockery?  The  judges,  in  be- 
. half  of  their  defense  state  that  ^hdy  did  not  make  the  ^aw  but  only  applied 
and  interpreted  it.  But  is  this  a correct  rational  for  responsible  m^? 
VThen,  as  early  as  193^t  they  saw  that  life  would  be  radically  altered,  when 
they  had  to  sign  loyalty  oaths,  when  they  saw  tiie  erroneous  application  of 
the  law  by  their  fellows  and  then  by  themselves,  why  did  these  men  not  re- 
bei  or  raise  up  their  voices  in  anger  and  protest?  As  the  Judge  tells  the 
counsellor  toward  the  end  of  the  film  "To  be  logical  is  not  to  be 
right,  ־^nd  nolj^ing  on  ^od’s  earth  could  ever  make  it  right."  In  this  pre- 
cise,  short  yet  devastating  statement  the  Judge  fixes  the  penalty;  no  matt- 
er  what,  human  beings  should  not  act  like  animals  ®or  they  are  not  animals 
Or,  again,  he  pinpoints  the  error  of  these  deceptively  si^nply  and  congenial 
people  when  he  says:  "You  started  toward  this  destructive  end  tin,  Pirsl 


you  convicted  and  sentenced  40  death  4he  first  man  you  knew  < o be  innq 
cent . " 

In  sum,  tills  would  tell  us  of  the  intellectual  exercise  which  this 
film  brings  to  us.  The  Judges  became  criminals  because  they  did  not  allow 
the  Law  to  be  applied  equally  to  all  men;  rather,  they  prefe1>^ed  the  one 

V e. 

to  the  other  and  the  adherant  to  the  concepts  of  ^'azism  won  his  fiase  with 
ease,  at  all  times.  And  yet,  a disturbing  question;  we  know  that  the  lea  dH 
ers  were  responsible  and,  also,  the  German  people;  but,  what  of  all 
people  everywhere?  Must  they  not  also  share  in  the  guilt?  The  defense 


brings  this  point  brilliantly  to  the  fore;  The  world  knew  what  was  in  "Meir 
^ampf " ; the  world  did  not  chastize  the  Viitican  for  the  Concordat  of  1933 
which  gave  Bitler  his  first  great  prestige;  the  world  did  not  di^llow  the 
American  industrialists  who  sold  the  monster  his  war  materials  and  make  a 
wholesome  profit;  the  world  saw  nothing  wrong  when  Winston  ^hurchill  in 
1938  wrote  in  an  open  letter  to  the  London  Times  "Were  i^ngland  to  suffer 
a national  disaster,  I should  pray  to  *^od  to  send  a man  6f  the  strength 
of  mind  and  will  of  an  Adolph  Hitler,"  Indeed,  the  world  stands  before 
the  bar  of  Responsibility  and  obligation  for  it  dared  to  let  a monster 

1 ב ^ 
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roam  uncontrolled  and,  thus,  we  were  ourselves  swallowed  up  in  migery.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  individual's  guilt  for  crimes  committed  and  condon■ 
ed  can  not  be  forgotten,  whether  the  years  is  1933,  1938  or  1962.  ^he  les 
on  of  yesteryear  is  as  pertinent  to  us  of  today  as  to  those  who  refusQ^to 
accept  the  onus  of  guilt  in  days  gone  by.  A necessary  postscript  to  the 
film  informs  us,  in  stunning  irony;  "On  July  14,  1949,  judgment  was  ren- 
dered  in  the  last  of  the  Nuremberg  Trials.  Of  99  sentence«(  to  prison  terms 

lui 

not  one  is  still  serving^sentence I " 

•^his,  my  friends,  is  the  story  of  "Judgipent  at  Nuremberg”.  is  a 

devastating  propels  us  to  thought,  fi״r^f  we  are  decent 

men  and  women^of  any  era  or  land  or  country,  we  dare  not  shirk  our  obliga- 
tions  and  we  can  not  afford  to  compromise  our  moral  principles.  The  fore- 
es  and  the  words  of  our  film  are  not  trite  abstractions  but  they  are  hard, 
solid  and  highly  specific  realities.  If  the  world  is  ever  to  make  up  for 
the  tyranny  of  the  past  ״ust  first  find  itself;  no  task  in  this  behalf 
is  or  ever  can  be  too  great^  for  the  burden  lies  on  this  and  all  future  gene 
rations.  Not  Germanpr,  not  the  leader,  not  the  German)(  citizen  stand  con- 
demmed  but  all  uf^^ople  whose  one  great  contribution  to  injustice,  evil 
and  tyranny  was  silence;  a silence  which  was  heard  around  the  world,  which 
was  unholy,  sacriligious , pagan.  May  this  splendid  film  wake  us  to  reality 
in  our  own  so  that  such  evil  may  nev^^be  perpetrated  on  the 


^^30  that  such  evil  may  neve^be  perpetrated 


in  our  own 


face  of  this  globe  and  in  the  lives  of  mankind.  The  heart  is  shocked  into 
stillness  at  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  committdd;  perhaps  the  theme  of 
"Judgment  at  Nuremberg”  can  stimulate  it  to  life  once  again;  Justied,  TrutI 
and  the  value  of  a single  human  being. 


^en. 
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JUDAISM*  S UNFINISHED  BUSINESS;  PART  IV;  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

‘ My  friends,  from  the  dawn  of  time  until  the  present,  man  has  taken 

the  life  of  man*  It  was  Cain  who  became  the  first  killer;  since  then  man 
has  taken  life  for  four  basic  reasons;  to  defend  himself,  his  home  and  his 
family;  to  protect  his  country;  for  personal  gain;  and,  lastly,  he  has 
killed  deliberately  and  maliciously  .thos■« — with  whom  he — fli  ffered  in  bullCT* 
All  this,  of  course,  in  obvious  contrast  to  the  great  biblical  commandment 
•'Thou  Shalt  not  kill";  the  supreme  irony  is  that  all  of  us  accept  this  woi]^ 
of  ^od  in  principle  or  in  theory  but  all  too  few  are  ready  to  accept  it  in 
practice.  We  of  modern  times  can  always  find  a reason  or,  better,  a ra/- 

I 

tionale  for  our  actions  eveai  if  it  involves  the  taking  of  another  man  s 
life.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  find  aic- i-p n ■vrm- purpose  to  discuss 
one  of  the  great  moral  issues  of  our  time,  "Capital  Punishment",  which  is 
part  IV  in  our  series  on  "Judad,^'s  Unfinished  Business".  People  of  all 
ages  and  lands  and  cultures  have  always  considered  it  a matter  of  principle 
that  if  one  man  takes  the  life  of  another,  the  life  of  the  murderer  should 
be  forfeited  unless  there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  We  can  say  the 
samep)ther,  more  direct  or  blunt  language;  man,  in  certain  circumstances, 
feels  justified  in  taking  revenge;  indeed,  he  calls  this  practice  Justice! 

CA/~ey\^ 

As  a consequence,  personal  blood  hevi^nge  a matter  of  course  in  ancient 

times  and  among  primitive  peoples;  the  tribe  has  always  avenged  the  death 
Li  !,t  ׳ ^ ^ ^ 

of  a member  countries  kiJJ-jfct)  avenge  ai^conflicts  under  the 

guise  of  seeking  international  Justice  and  fteai^h.  ^'^'he  deferfder^of 

the  "fatl^e-fland"  or  "motljfirf^nd''  always  haA^God  on^^heir  sd^;  d^ending 

on  wb^e  you  are  at>^€he  time  of  battley^e  otl>«r^^ide  is/^way.^at  faul^ 

Furthermore,  during  the  Middle  Ages  especially  it  was  the  State  which  be- 

lieved  itself  to  be  the  final  source  of  authority;  in  a society  which  was 

religiously  centered  and  theologically  oriented,  the  State  being  clos- 

est  in^i^^^iy  to  "od  on  earth  felt  itself  justified  in  deciding  matters 

of  life  and  death.  God  ruled  the  world  but  the  l^ing  reigned  over  man;  by 

process  of  analogy,  the  Mng  exercised  the  ultimate  power  over  the  lives 

of  men.  While  this  was  true  in  regard  to  the  average  individual,  it  was 


ii. 

.all  the  more  valid  in  terms  of  criminals.  "ny  and  all  type^  of  crime  could 
lead  to  conviction  and  subsequent  executi^on. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  type  of  crime  which  called  for  capit- 
al  punishment  grew  progressively  more  complex.  ־^n  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  century,  iiנngland  listed  only  1?  crimes  as  punishable  by  death;  but 
by  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  350  crimes  could  lead  to  execution.  With- 
in  the  context  of  ^ewish  A-aw,  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  lists  15  different 
crimes  leading  to  the  death  sentence  as  emerging  out  of  the  ^iblical  narra- 
tive.  ■^hese  15  crimes  are  interesting  in  themselves  for  they  not  only  in- 
elude  the  usual  cases  of  the  most  popular  reasons  for  capital  punishment: 
murder,  treason,  kidnapping  and  rape(lui  ülil'  muauiTT-l  iKTHn but , also,  they 
bring  to  the  fore  items  of  crime  which  could  be  understood  only  within  the 
context  of  Jewish  tradition  and  culture:  death,  for  instance,  ■»*יי«  comes  to 
those  who  blaspheme  ihu  iiaimj■  uf  who  give  false  evidened  in  a court  of 

law,  who  break  the  ^abbath,  who  strike  or  curse  a parent;  indeed,  if  the 
daughter  of  a priest  does  not  adhere  to  a strict  moral  pattern  of  life, 
she  may  also  be  put  to  death  because  her  conduct  reflects  dishonor  and 
shame  upon  him  fax  who  ministers  at  the  alter  of  ^od  in  behalf  of  the  peopl 
of  Israel.  But  while  these  laws  exist  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  follow- 
ed  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ^aw,  people  have  been  in  favor  of 
capital  punishment  over  the  years  for  three  specific  reasons.  ^hese  are  ג 
first,  the  belief  that  the  moral  indignation  of  the  public  must  bd  satis- 

' fied  and  that  if  a crime  has  been  committed  it  must  be  properly  pun^(jLhed  as 
a deterrent  to  future  criminals.  Secondly,  the  principle  of  »Justice  in  lig 
,^ith  ^aw  and  Order  must  be  maintained  to  make  society  safe  from  thd  ciflmin- 
al  element  which  seeks  to  live  off  the  property  and  lives  of  decent,  law 
abiding  citizens.  Lastly,  people  have  free  will  which  is  God-given.  ־^his 
freedom  of  choice  allows  them  the  power  to  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
between  right  and  wrong  and  each  man,  unless  declared  insane,  knows  the 
basic  difference.  ^s  a consequence,  he  who  does  wrong  must  be  punished; 
if  a man  has  killed,  he  too  must  die.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  modem 


iii. 


people  approach  the  problem  and  they  have  argued  accordingly  until  now. 

^ut  a chemge  Is  taking  place  within  the  mental  framework  of  a modern, 
more  sophisticated  and  more  refined  societal.  It  was  in  1847  that  the  first 
state,  Michigan,  abolished  cap^^al  punishment;  Rhode  island  and“isconsin 
followed  suit  in  1852  and  1853•  Many  states  still  have  the  death  penalty 
but  their  number  is  decreasing  and,  just  as  important,  the  reasons  for  the 
ultimate  punishment  are  decreasing  alljthe  time.  — reaoon■  fier  f:he  cause 

Against  capital  punishment  is  motivated  by  the  fact  tliat  all  the  reasons 
for  keeping  the  death  penalty  are  hardly  correct.  The  death  sentence  has 
never  decreased  crime  and,  as  a matter  of  record,  has  not  affected  the  numb 
ers  and  types  of  crimes  in  any  way  whatsoever,  furthermore,  the  death  pen- 
alty  solves  nothing  for  the  person  already  dead'BJifd  revenge,  synonymous 
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here  with  Justice,  is  becoming  a dead  issue  in  the  minds  of  men,  ^his  is 
all  the  more  valid  since  modern  psychology  and  analysis  have  found  time  and 
again  that  a killer  is  not  so  much  evil  as  sick;  the  best  way  to  help  so- 
ciety  is  to  help  the  criminal  and  the  more  people  are  helped  the  better  off 
will  be  the  community  in  which  we  live.  It  was  Dr,  ־^arl  f^enninger  who  set 
the  tone  for  this  concept  by  writing:  "Abolish  the  stupid,  medieval  custom 
of  capital  punishment,  and  you  will  bdgin  to  get  scientists  interested  in 
fighting  crime.  Capital  punishment  must  be  abolished  to  help  mentally  ill, 
charged  with  crime".  And  there  are  other,  extremely  good  reasons  for  joinj׳^ 
ing  the  fight  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  a cause  which  I espouse  and 
which  is  dear  to  my  heart.  In  the  first  place,  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
can  escape  many  more  cases  of  conviction  than  the  poor,  lonely  and  forgott- 
en.  Secondly,  there  are  no  absolutes  in  punishment  to  fit  a crime  in  any 
of  our  fifty  states,  f'or  instance,  while  here  you  die  for  murder  in  some 
states  (if  taken  at  face  v41ue)  you  can  also  be  executed  for  robbing  a 
train,  dueling  or  wrecking  a train. , thirdly,  there  always  exists  the 
ghastly  thought  that  an  error  could  be  permitted  to  go  by  unnoticed;  cases 
abound  where  lies  or  errors  or  perjury  have  sent  innocent  men  to  death. 
Fourth,  a *'egro  has  almost  no  chance  at  all  to  escape  the  death  sentence 


iv, 

while  whites  fare  much  better.  For  instance,  an  article  in  the  ״Nation״ 
tells  us  that  from  1930  to  1952  almost  1500  whites  and  1800  Negroes  were 
executed.  However,  Negroes  constituting  atm■  only  10  of  the  population 
have  suffered  almost  54ל^  of  the  executions.  ־"he  article  charged;  "In  8ev- 
en  •Southern  jurisdictions. . .while  78  “egroes  were  executed  during  the  24 
years  for  rape,  not  a single  white  man  had  been  executed.  ^d  this  des- 
pite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  whites  were  convicted  in  the  same  period  for 
the  same  offense”.  At  the  same  time  you  may  recall  the  1958  case  of  Jimmy 
Wilson,  an  Alabama  ^"egro  ,^ho  was  convicted^  a theft  of  ^1.95  and  sentenc 
ed  to  death.  Only  executive  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  governor  saved  hii 
All  this  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  cited:  that  capital  punishment 
is  no  det4»rrent  to  crime,  does  not  permit  us  to  learn,  and  does  not  inspire 
us  to  explore  the  area  of  punitive  criminology  on  a scientific  basis.  A!- 
together,  ](education,  mental  rehabilitation  ״nd  life  imprisonment  are  val  i. 
countermeasures  to  the  death  penalty; (after  all,  even  the  cost  of  keeping 
a man  in  prison  for  life  (and  iven  there  they  can  earn  part  of  their  keep) 
can  never  equal  the  total  value  of  a man's  life  when  figured  in  dollars 
and  cents^  Incidentally,  a California  study  shows  that  murderess  make  the 
best  prisoners  and  also  the  best  parolees  if  and  whq^  they  are  released. 

Finally,  a word  from  iSse  strictly  '^ewish  point  of  view.  "hile  the 
death  penalty  does  and  has  always  existed  in  '^exvish  tradition,  the  actual 
execution  of  a man  was  a rare  occurence.  Indeed,  the  Law  is  filled  with 
technicalities  all  of  which  were  designed  to  cause  delay  and  to  prevent 
the  actual  deed.*  In  one  instance,  the  law  states  esplicitely  that  if  a 
mftn  was  to  be  convicted  for  a capital  crime,  testimony  must  be  presented 
by  two  eye-witnesses  who  actually  saw  the  deed.  Circumstantial  evidence 
was  not  admitted  to  court  and,  as  a furthey^timulus  to  honesty,  if  it  was 
found  that  the  men  ^ho  were  witnesses  had  committed  perjury,  they  were 
killed.  And,  from  the  Mishna  we  learn  that  once  a court,  after  having  sat 
for  seven  years , convictdd  its  first  person  to  be  sentenced  to  death.  ^hi־ 
occurence  caused  such  a turmoil  and  horror  that  to  this  day  this  court  is 


. granted  neither  respect  nor  pardon  nor  compassion,  •*־t/^live^  in  infamy  for 
all  these  centuries  ^^nd  it  shall  always  b^emembered  as  the  court  which  to^ 
a human  life• 

'^'hus,  ray  friends,  we  see  thd  worth  euid  value  in  which  the  life  of  m%n 
was  held  by  our  people.  As  it  was  the  case  in  those  days,  so  in  our  own 
time.  The  death  penalty  reachds  very  deep  into  man's  psyche  and  philosoph 
for  it  touches  upon  the  value  arid  worth  of  the  individual.  We  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  more  sacred  and  precious  than  a human  life;  once  taken  a- 
way  it  can  never  be  peplaced.  ‘•hile  we  do  not  condone  murder  and  all  sorts 
of  horrible  crime,  still  we  say  that  the  Lord  giveth  life  and  it  is^the 
province  of  Deity  to  take  it  away,  at  ^^is  will,  in  i^is  time,  at  His  command 
Man  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of  ^od;  L©  is  not  ^od!  Man  must  help, cure 


educate  and  rehabilitate  but  never  kill  himself  for,  in  my  eyes,  there  can 
be  no  possible  human  justif ication^no  matter  how  emotional  the  cause.  It 
is  in  the  hope  that  one  day  Capital  Punishment  will  be  abolished  all  o^er 
the  world,  perhaps^led  by  the  socially  advanced  views  of  our  faith,  that  we 
say:  this  cause,  without  doubt,  is  Part  of  Judaism's  Unfinished  Business. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  ^riday  Evening,  April  13♦  1962. 
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YISKüR — SHEVUÜTII. 

My  friends,  at  the  end  of  our  festival  cycle  the  moment  has  come  a- 
gain  to  think  of  those  of  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  more.  We  think  of  them 
because  for  us,  in  terms  of  Judaism,  holidays  always  were  a time  for^family 
gathering,  Par<nts,  grandparents  andchildr^,  brothers  and  sisters  would 
converge  uponjbhe  home  Ühere  in  a festive  setting,  the  occasion  would  be 
marked  and  celebrated.  We  recall  the  laughter  and  the  joy  wiTich  made  the 
home  one  of  warmth  and  love;  we  recall  the  interest  and  concern  which  made 
our  lives  full  meaning^*;  we  think  of  the  noise  and  f es  t i v^ 

which  marked  the  holiday  as  one  of  beauty,  vitality  and  consecration.  ־^t 
is  the  experience  of  all  families  of  which  we  speak  for  surely  each  one  of 
us  has  similar  memories  which  stir  the  heart  and  call  tears  to  the  fore. 

We  conjure  up  memories  of  father  and  mother  presiding  in  our  homes,  of 
grandparents  sitting  in  their  honored  places,  of  loved  ones  encircling  us 
with  speech,  with  affection,  with  endless  and  boundless  love.  It  may  even 
have  been  that  ik  at|the  time  we  took  these  occurences  very  much|for  granted; 

w©r©  too  yovin^  or  too  irnrn3.tx1r©  to  fulXy  cornproWonci  tho  bosvity 
of  family  living,  whdok-  added  «־e  much  to  our  lives  and  instilled  in  us  a 
feeling  of  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  pleasant^’  an^-wh^  has  help־ 
ed  to  shape  our  character  and  the  basis  of  our  present  being. 

And  then  they  were  taken,  one  by  one.  ^irst  the  elders  of  the  family 
circle^ to  be  followed  by  our  mothers  and  fathers;  and  we  are  left  yery  much 
alone.  ־^here  is  a feeling  of  emptiness  and  loneliness  which  we  can  not  es• 
cape;  there  is  a void  ch  can  never  be  filled;  there  is  a desolation  in 
our  hearts  which  numbs  the  mind  and  constricts  the  hearty  a*td  threatens  to 
defeat  the  spirit.  ^'o  some,  the  loss  is  all  the  greater  for  they  have  sus  — 
tained  the  emptiness  of  a children's  room;  their  youngster  has  been  taken 
from  them  in  thJmidst  of  light  and  life  ••and  |^o  4mouni("of  comfort  or  words 


of  consolation  can  ever  fulfill  their  need  for  answers  which  can  never  be 
forthcoming,  ־^t  is  a mat  1 er  of  loss  which  all  of  us  feel,  from  day  to  day, 
but  all  the  more  80  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  ^ or  now  the  family  circle 
has  been  reduced,  the  festive  air  has  been  toned  down,  the  empty  places  at 
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the  table  indicate  all  too  obviously  the  loss  w©  have  sustained  and  the 

• ■V 

finality  of  death.  All  of  us  have  been  touched  in  one  way  or  another  in 
this  mcuiner;  how  much  more  desolate  we  are  at  seasons  such  as  this  when 
our  joy  and  gladness  were  so  much  more  in  yearsmgone  by. 


It  is  in  a context  such  as  this  that  we  have  ka  ^i^iskor  services  on  a 


or  if  not  now,  when  is  the  time  to  full: 


holiday  of  such  great 


and  fittingly  memorialize  those  who  have4nswered  the  beckoning  finger  of 
the  Almighty.  ״hen  we  recall  the  beauty  of  our  holidays  at  home  and  in  th 
*Synagogue  should  we  not  do  our  utmost  to  assure  the  continuance  oi  these 


celebrations  for  those  who  come  after  us?  ^et  them,  also,  enjoy  their 

festivities  tojthe  fullest,  let  the  Temple  stand  as  aijfrine  in  memory  of 

those  who  are  no  more,  let  the  prayers  and  the  service  reach  up  into  the 

very  heavens  to  pledge  to  those  whom  we  loved  that  they  are  remembered; 

indeed,  that  they  shall  never  be  forgotten/  And  here  in  our  congregation 

where  our  family  has  suffered  its  losses  much  as  any  other  wo  pledge  our- 

selves  to  renewal,  to  continuance,  to  belief,  to  observance  for  this  con- 

gregational  family  shall  and  its  membership  will  always  continue 

to  incr- ase.  look  at  the  vitality  of  our  past  year  wteeaaeall  organiza- 

tions  hssem  labored  so  diligently  in  the  vineyard  of  the  i-ord,  we  look  to 

our  Heligious  SchCbls,  both  uptown  and  here,  where  education  has  been  giv- 

en  to  our  children  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  strength,  we  ld>ok  with 

affection  at  our  youngsters  in  our  youth  and  scouting  groups  whom  we  shell 

er  here  and  whom  we  give  a spiritual  home>  in*  ^rtri-oh  they  can  thrive  and  de- 

velop  and  grow  under  useful  and  Jewishly  orieJfced  leadership.  In  all  of 

these  ways  we  seek  to  duplicate  the  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  useful- 

ness,  of  warmth  and  unity  Avhich  marked  our  homes  in  days  gone  by.  It  is 

for  the  future  of  this  congregational  f ami ly , then , that  we  ask  you  to  hel! 

support  our  institution  by  your  generous  and  imselfish  gifts.  We  ask  you 

to  strengthen  our  hands,  to  encourage  our  efforts,  to  stimulate  our  ideas, 

to  contribute  of  your  funds  to  our  needs  so  that  those  of  the  future  will 

one  day  rise  up  and  call  us  blesssed  as  we  recall  those  with  whom  we  shar- 
ed  these  special  occasions  in  the  past... Wild׳  THIC  USHERS  PLEACE  , 


T 
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ÜP 


־/^n  G-fh 
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an  affirmation . 

My  friends,  this  is  the  "time  of  the  «ivine  of  the  Law״!  the  festiv- 
J al  .of  -hevuoth  is  associated  with  our  receiving  the  ‘crah.  from  ״od.  <«  -T 
“t.  ^i^i.  It  is  this  act  of  revelation  which  we  affirm  this  sacred  day! 
whin  our  ancestors  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  awe  and  wonder, 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  thunder  and  smoke  which  acco^anied  the  great  act. 
it  is  at  this  point  that  we  became  one  people,  one  faith,  one  religion. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  act  of  revelation  formed  and 
fashioned  us,  not  only  as  a people  but  formulatedjthe  ^r^th  and  forti- 
tude  of  our  character  aJwell.  "he  Ten ״,״״ ״andments.  law  of  God, 
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have  sustained  and  ennobled  us  over  the  centuries!  we  hav־|־xperlenced  much 
evil  and  hardship  but  the  knowledge  of  our  heritage  and  sacred  tradition 
has  ennabled  us  to  survive  anf each  this  very  day.  ״eedless  to  say,  the 
revelation  itself  the  most  meaningful  moment^ 

the  Ten  Commandments  represent  the  finest  point^tet  human 

we  would  live  accofdlng  to  these  ten  simple  ™lea  ״f  conduct  ths  surely 
would  be^  better  world  in  which  to  live.  Ihus.  recognizing  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  these  basic  laws  it  1־  the  height  of  irony  to  conclude  tha 
while  these  Lawslwere  given  thousands  of  years  ago,  they  have  never  been 
fell^J^Ad'^have  never  been  total  ly  accepted  by  the  h,man  being,  whether 
׳־ew  or  af  any  other  religious  persuasion.  ״e  have  rejected  ״od.  use  “is 
name  in  vain  continual ly.tdesecrate  the  Sabbath,  not  to  speak  of  stealing 
or  coveting  the  possessions  of  others!  the  list  is  endless,  our  sin 
be3<l ־. ״aa-e.  atrange  to  aay,  while  we  rededifete  ouraelvea  each 

and  every  year- to  these  laws  and  to  their  eternal  meaning,  man  refuses  to 

change  and  our  delight  in  sinning  continues . fr ו r־  י .  -^• 

Perhaps  a primary  cause  for  this  contradiction  in  terms  may  be  found 

in  the  nature  of  our  understanding  of  these  laws.  All  too  many  of  us  make 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  last  five  of  the  ten  commandments  are 
the  most  important  because  they  deal  primarily  in  terms  of  our  relation- 
ahips  to  others.  fu  ־halt  not  steal,  mur^committ  adultery,  covet  and 
bear  false  witness  all^^  their  emphasis  our  neighbors.whether  near 
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or  far.  ^hese  last  five  laws  are  very  similar  to  our  civil  laws  and,  per- 
haps  because  of  this  parallelism,  we|tend  to  be  concerned  mare  with  them. 
^Iso,  over  the  centuries  we  have  been  conditioned  to  live  for  others  and 
to  tsdce  our  fellow  man  into  consideration  at  all  costs;  we  have  learned 
to  designate  this  a "social  consciousness".  ^ut,  if  you  wll  read/the  Ten 
Commandments  seriously,  you  will  note  that  these  are  quite  different  from 
our  civil  laws;  they  begin  not  with  our  relationships  to  others  but,  rath- 
er,  with  man's  own  p^sonal  committment  to  himself  and  to  His  ^od.  Intro- 
spection,  depth,  inner  peace,  knowledge  of  oneself  and  ones  place  in  the 

'rU»~ 

scheme  of  things:  these  are  rnmn  rrf  the  laws^ which  lij  ^,1  11~n111  Ten  ^ommand- 
raents^a^  J5nly  when  this  religious,  moral  and  individualistic  committment 
has  bedn  fully  and  explicit ely  presented,  then  may  the  individual  '^ew  turn 
to  others.  In  our  secular  world,  there  are  no  laws  which  place  man's  inner 
needj  first  and  foremost;  ^ewishly  speiking,  the  Ten  '׳־ommandment  s are  care^- 
fully  rendered  and  logically  arranged  for  a man  can  only  be  of  service  to 
others  if  he  has  learned  to  cope  with  himself. 

If  we  wish  to  speak,  then,  of  an  affirmation  or  reaffirmation  tothe 
ideals  of  the  Ten  '^oramandment s , w©  must  first  turn  to  ouBelves.  ■*■his  is 
neither  a selfish  nor  a self indulgent  point  of  view  but,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  best  of  '־^ewish  tra^dition.  {;he  first  point  of  orderet  o find  out 

who  am  I,  what  am  I,  where  do  I belong^  and  once  these  basic  questions  have 
been  aasweredthen  it  is  well  and  good  for  us,  indeed  it  is  vital  for  us,  to 
turn  to  others  outside  our  immediate  area  of  concern.  Thus,  we  can  say/irf 
wc־nir:twl1  tv  a^fיזT־*»**^^^■^זיי*’^־״זי  that  we  are  '^ews  because  we  wan^  to  be  Jewish,  we 
feel  a need  for  the  totality  of  our  tradition,  we  waaat  to  affirm  our  own 
inner  life  and,  above  all,  we  wauit  to  achieve  a permanent  character  through 
those  lawsjand  commandments  which  have  been  our  heritage  in  cenitrle^  gone 
by  and  which  are  ours  today  not  merely  by  inheritance  but  by  firm  choice 
on  our  part.  In  this  we  find  our  freedom  and  with  this  freedom  we  reach 
understanding  and  committment  to  a certain  point  of  view  of  ilnich  we  can  be 
proud  and  which  always  has  and  will  continue  to  add  meaning  aiid  dignity  to 
our  life. 
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It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  we  can  come  to  the  second 
point  of  cur  affirmation  this  day  of  ^hevucth.  ״nee  we  have  made  th.  our 
own  choice  then  we  must  iearn  to  he  •׳ews  hy  participation,  dudaism  is  not 
a hody  Of  abstractions,  not  a theoretical,  other-worldly  belief,  not  a 
vague,  insoluble  or  unrealistic  body  of  principles  and  Ideals.  ״n  the 
trary.  Judaism  is  a discipline,  it  is  a system  of  concrete  values,  it  is  a 
religion  which  expresses  itself  best  when  placed  within  the  frameworK  of 
our  daily  lives,  ׳fhe  late  Habbl  Leo  ״aeck  once  stated  this  very  the,  ght 
in  unusually  beautiful  words ״ ־Kvery  J־w  is  called  upon  to  manifest  the 
meaning  of  his  religion  by  the  conduct  of  his  life.  should  so  live  and 

r.iiT'  religion,  of  what  it  is  capable,  how  it  can 
act  that  all  may  see  m our  religion, 

sanctify  man.  educating  and  exalting  him  to  become  a true  member  of  a 
holy  people".  AS  a consecuence.  we  are  tied  to  one  another  Just  as  were 
our  ancestors  at  the  foot  of  ״t . -inai.  Prior  to  the  revelation  they  were 
a multitude  of  people,  with  a loose  bond  to  a varied  number  of  tribes. 

״ut  after  they  had  all  heard  the  word  of  Ood  they  became  as  one.  their 
future  was  irrevocaVly  placed  upen  all  of  their  s|yulders  as  a responsi- 
bility.  they  had  to  make  their  way  as  one.  fight  as  one.  lose  as  one.  win 
as  one  for  theirs  had  become  a community  relati.nship  frmswhich  there  was 
no  escape  and  one  with  which  their  destin>«  was  involved.  Together  they 
Shared  stiiring  memories,  pride,  pain,  sorrow,  defeat  as  well  as  achieve- 
ment  but  they  well  knew  that  if  they  were  to  affirm  anything  at  all  in 
terms  of  their  faith,  it  would  have  to  be  done  as  a unit^.  a״,־  group,  as 
a responsible  organism  which  had  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  c 
Israel  in  mind.  This  is  the  second  act  of  affirmation  when  one  re^lls 
thelrevelation  of  the  Ten  “ommandments , the  choice  is  ours  but  once  made 
״e  must  participate  for  each  and  every  human  being  is  Involved,  is  worthy 
and  has  a lasting  and  meaningful  contribution  to  make  to  the  future  and 
growth  of  our  religious  uni״״.  'nd.  as  an  added  thought,  the  unity  of 
man  orjthe  ״ew  only  mirrors  the  unity,  oneness,  majesty  ar.d  unique  power 
Of  ״od.  The  Shema  states  "The  Lord  is  One";  similarly,  we  the  people  are 


and  indivisible. 


one 


iv 


And  now  that  we  have  made  our  choice  and  want  to  be  and  now 


. thsit  we  understand  that  we  must  participate  in  the  stream  of  Jewish  life, 
wejcoffle  to  affirm  a third  principle  of  Judaism:  that  this  faith  shall  pre- 
vail.  This  also  finds  its  basis  in  the  Ten  'Commandments  since  at  the  mom- 
ent  of  revelation,  for  all  time,  a covenant  was  established  between  us  and 
<iod,  ^Tiis  ww  find  in  the  very  first  statement:  ^e  is  our  God  who  brought 

us  out  of  the  laind  of  Egypt;  as  a consequence,  we  are  tied  to  Him  as  we 

are  linked  to  each  other.  ^hig  Bris,  this  Covenant,  establishes  once  and 

for  all  that  we  as  Jews  are  not  alone,  that  there  is  hope  for  us  in  terms 

of  the  future,  that  thero  is  a measure  of  faith  and  belief  which  shall  sust| 
ain  us  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  difficult  raements  of  the  generations 
yet  to  come,  ■^his  is  not  a unique  observation  but  a statement  of  fact;  we 
have  the  experience  in  centuries  past  where  our  people  hps  been  attacked 
time  and  again,  has  been  threatened  with  ainnihi lation , has  been  brought 
to  the  point  of  defeat  and  destruction  but,  as  if  by  some  miracle,  has  al- 


ways  survived,  has  been  able  to  rebound,  indeed,  has  thrived  and  grown  and 


pro^ered.  w:bä־ie  the  enemy  and  his  hordes  have  gone  down  to  defeat  as  has 

been  the  case^^^nce  the  pursuing  Egyptians  were  engulfed  in  the  turbulent 
A 


waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Rerhaps  it  is  a miracle,  prhaps  it  is  an  element  of 
luc[(  or  chance,  perhaps  it  is  a combination  of  circumstances  that  has  enabl 
ed  us  to  reachithis  day  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  many  who  would  say: 
the  answer  lies  inlthe  covenant  ■faiam,  spoken  of  throughout  our  long  history 


but  affirmed  at  "’*t . *^inai  in  the  setting  of  the  ^en  '״ommandment  s anc^eaffiij 


ed  by  each  and  every  generation  on  tVie  occasion  of  Bhevuoth. 

This,  my  friends,  is  what  we  affirm  this  day  of  our  festival.  is 

a time  for  rededication  and  confirmation,  it  is  an  occasion  for  faith  and 
affirmation  for  the  message  of  this  day  is  abundeintly  clear.  Ours  is  the 
choice  for  Judaism,  ours  is  the  privilege  to  participate  in  ^ewish  life, 
and  ours  is  the  Covenant  which  links  us  in  spirit  to  those  of  our  fathers 


who  heard  the  Law  of  God  and  who  were  ready  to  accept  it.  Ours,  then,  is 

i0y  j, 

the  task  also  to  accept  but  more  than  thisj  to  love  , to  b^eve  in  it. 


and  to  live  accordingly,  AMEN, 
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SHEVUüTH:  1st \ Day 


the  observance  of  this  holiday  of  ^hevuoth  we  come 


My  friends,  with 


to  the  end  of  one  of  our  major  holiday  cycles.  ־*^he  long  period  of  wait- 
ing,  which  stretches  from  i'esach  to  this  day,  has  been  completed;  the  sev- 
en  long  weeks  have  been  fulfilled.  And  that  we  are  concerned  with  the/«±^ 
of  ^ime  is  not  a matter  of  accident;  the  element  of  counting  is  וBry 
much  a part  of  this  season  of  the  year:  seven  weeks,  seven  times  seven  days 
Shevuoth,  thejfestival  of  "weeks"  as  it  is  called^  all  add  to  the  totality  of 
the  count.  And  the  rea  of  c-canffiteg  is  to  be  seen  in  other  respects  also. 

We  have  counted  the  Omer  for  the  past  50  days;  an  institution  ij\6  origin  of 
which  has  been  largely  lost  in  antiquity  although  orthodox  Jewry^ observes 
this  custom.  uuLu  LlfTS  veij  day.  ■^gain,  counting  is  associated  with  *<  mul- 
titude  of  numbers  which  come  into  play  in  terms  of  this  holiday;  not  only 
the  seven  times  seven  but  the Commandments  for  this  holiday,  aside  from 
being  known  as  the  Festival  of  J^eeks  is  also  remembered  as 
"the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  t^aw"  . From  th A !»■  jf i gvit # l irf*  ten,  we  derive 
the/|613^  Commandments  which  are  theoretically  incumbent  upon  every  obser- 
vant  Jew:  there  are  248  negative  commandments  and  3^5  positive  M^tzvohs, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year.  ^^nd  so  it  goes;  time,  numerals,  counting  are 
indispensible  when  one  considers  this  holiday  period  which  culminates  with 

a£i 

today's  festival  of  ^hevuoth.  Now,  my  friends,  whle  ■e«^  of  this  is  of  in- 
terest  and  many  hours  couiid  certainly  be  spent  in  our  contemplation  of  the.'^ 
themes,  let  us  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  idea  of  counting  Itself  for 
this  is  of  the  essence  te  ua  d , to  us  as  *־^ews. 

It  is  pnTt  of  the  tradition  of  our  people,  as  we  cot  nt  the  origin  of  the 
Ten  '^ommandments  fra  this  day,  that  all  in  life,  all  in  the  way  of  faith, 
all  in  keeping  with  the  manner  and  concept  of  Judaism  counts  for  something. 
In  sliort,  when  we  speak  of  counting,  we  can  say  that  the  first  priiciple  to 
be  enunciated  is  simply  this:  everything  counts  emd,  conversely,  nothing 
is  left  to  chance. 

The  simplicity  of  this  idea  is  misleading  for  the  consequences  of  it 

'1׳ 

are  many  and  touch  upon  all  areas  of  life,  ae— we — live  it■.  *he  sun,  moon  and 
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stars  are  in  their  appointed  places  and  the  Universe  nS זי י©  know  it  has  been 
« 

created  with  order  and  cohcrance  in  mind.  The  ways  of  ^ature  are  correct 
and  the  belief  in  righteousness  is  justified.  Each  and  every ^reature  on 
earth,  or  in  the  air,  within  the  confines  of  the  sea  has  hi?s  place  and, 
therefore,  the  phrase  of  the  ״egro  spiritual  ״His  eye  is  on  the  sparrow"  is 
valid  for  this  and  all  generations  of  men.  ־^f  man  could  or  would  only  take 
this  belief  to  heart  then,  certainly,  the  heart-rending  questioning  of  his 
mind  would  be  placed  at  ease.  ^o  longer  would  the  cynical  "why"  comd  to 
the  fore  but  man  would  learn  to  understand  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not  our 
ways  and  that  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  or  understand 
thd  workings  of  the  Almighty.  But  this  utopian  theology  can  only  be  attain- 
ed  oncd  man  fallows  the  lead  of  the  tradition  of  our  fathers:  everything  is 
counted,  there  is  no  and  no  excess  but  each  andÄrery  detail  of  this 

world  has  its  appointed  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  the  logic,  the 

consequence,  the  correctness  is  assured. 

from  this  assumption  comes  the  second  principle  within  l^e  frame- 
worj^of  counting.  Not  only  that  everything  is  accounted  for  and  has  a cert- 
ain  specific  p|acd  but,  more  vital  even  than  this,  you  as  a human  being 
count.  In  our  time  of  group  action  and  community  belief  this  is  a radical- 
ly  different  concept  than  the  one  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  dealing. 
The  individual,  you  and  I and  the  next  fellow,  are  counted,  are  worthyj<i, 
are  needed  and  with  this  in  mind  our  entire  outlook  on  life  changes  and 
is  ennobled.  ‘*'hile  it  is  true  that  we  believe  in  tte  order  of  the  Universe, 
there  is  still  no  perfection  as  far  aslthe  human  eye  Can  see.  ^d  hare,  pe  r-l 
haps  more  than  in  any  other  area,  we  can  make  our  contribution  to  the  world 
at  large  and  to  the  lives  of  men.  For  while  our  world  is  imperfect  at  this 
st״ge  of  its  development,  still  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  great  and  un- 
usual  splendor.  We  have  been  given  the  privilege  to  think,  to  investigate, 
to  fcö  analyze,  to  disect  and  to  inquire  and  with  this  gift  of  an  inquisitive 
mind  some  of  the  great  progress  of  past  enturies  has  come  b pass.  This  4^ 
is  our  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  all  humanity.  We  have  discovered 
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both  good  and  bad,  for  illness  and  health,  for  death  and  for  life,  for 
soientific  advancement  or  retreat  hut  In  each  and  every  instance,  it  was 
the ״ ״nd  of  man  which  lent  itself  to  the  process  of  discovery  so  that  each 
human  being  involved  was  of  value,  of  meaning  and  of  the  greatest  signifl- 
canoe.  In  the  same  manner,  if  not  on  as  graiid  a scale,  you  and  ^ do  count 
and  it  is  with  the  counting  of  this  season  of  the  y־ar,'ihat  we  call  it  to 
the  fore  since  at  one  time,  many  many  centuries  ago,  wetounted  enough  to 

have  been  given  by  od  the  "J^ah  on  “t.  xnai.^^^^ 

״nd,  this  giving  of  the  haw  leads  us  to  th^  principle  associated 

with  the  element  of  counting.  In  our  day  and  nge,  we  are  very  much  ceicem- 
ed  withlthe  count-do״ni  not  only  with  missiles  and  men  being  shot  into  the 
air  to  orbit  the  which  is  ours  but  there  is  the  count-down  which 

ieads  us  all  to  zero,  to  annihilation,  to  destruction,  to  despair  as  we  con 
templa^^  the  arms  race  in  which  our  country,  as  so  many  others,  is  involved 
Whe  e will  it  lead,  what  will  be  the  «id  result,  to  what  lengths  do  we  go 
to  assure  our  peace, when  will  the  first  mistake  be  made,  when  wll]  %e 
wrong  button  be  pressed,  when  will  panic  overwhelm  "he  count-down  is 

more  than  a technical  expression;  at  one  time  we  were  at  the  heights  of 
peace  and  well-being,  we  were  filled  with  nobflity  and  honor,  wl^  dignity 
and  prestige  but  now  in^ver  increasing  tempXo, ־ ״  retrogress  fi«■  we  come 
over  closer  to  the  destructive  number  of  zero,  with  all  it  implies.  “ow 
interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  when  we  as  Jews  count  the  Omer  which 
leads  us  from  *■assoveijto ׳ ־hevuoth.  there  is  a count-up,  from  one  to  U9  dap 
and  the  end  result  is  net  destruction  but  life,  holiness,  committment, 
sanctification,  and  a feeling  of  closeness  to  •"od.  For  at  that  point  the 
Torah  was  given;  as  opposed  to  our  modern  count-down,  this  was  a beginning 
the  totality  of  which  we  have  yet  to  recognize  0־®  the  full  promise  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  realized.  For  uncounted  generations  our  people 
have  attempted  to  fulfill  the  vastness  of  our  committment  in  terms  of 

the  revelation  of  Mt.  “inal;  it  is  »n  unending  task  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  the(numb־r  atlwhloh  we  shall  have|attalned  theVery  best,  the  veryfinest. 
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the  most  noble  and  the  most  holy.  In  *Judaism , then , we  speak  of  a count- 

i , . < • 

up  wkle  in  thjworld  at  large,  we  are  dangerously  close  to  a count-down, the 
finality  of  which  shall  wreak  vengeance  and|iestruc tioףt1pon  each  of  us. 

Thus,  my  friends,  if  anything  at  all,  the  counting  at  this^eason  of 
the  year  reflects  our  concern  witl1|time,  withthe  use  of  it,  w/cthyts  precious 

MW  with  the  counting  of  all  we  represent.  ^ or  as  we  understand  that 
everything  counts,  and  the  fact  that  y^u  count  we  can  also  :feive  time  to 
count  our  goals  and  beliefs,  our  assets  and  our  goods.^not  in  a material 
sense  but  in  that  measure  which  shall  be  worthy  and  enduring^ and  by  means 

of  which  we  shall  be  priviled  go  make  a meaningful  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  men.  ^he  element  of  counting,  then,  can  find  many  expressions 

זזזו  lifiy'w  w'l  l‘1>  1 1111  i riii  I  ׳- . >ו־1־ח־ין)| ך^t  none  is  of  greater  consequence 

thaA  the  counting  of  the  ‘^mer,  starting  at  one  and  bringing  ttre^^lÄtal  to 
this  "hevuoth  day;  a symbolic  adding  and  a meaningful  commentary  on  the 
state  of  our  world  injthis  dayjLnd  age.  Perhaps  we  may  offer  the  thought 
that  with  the  principle  inher(וnt  in  the  counting  up,  rather  th^n  the  count 
down,  there  is  hope  for  each  of  us  for  now  and  for  the  future.  If  man ג י. 

I 

cou^ntAi»/ downward,  then  the  whole  psychology  of  his  being  beconees  depressed 
for  the  end  result  can  only  be.’ nothing,  zero,  void  and  emptiness . hut  with 
our  method  of  counting  upward,  there  is  no  limit,  there  is  no  end  in  sight 
and  man  c^n  set  his  sights  as  high  as  his  potential  and  ability  will  allov« 
■*־he  limit,  if  it  can  bd  termed  as  such,  truly  is  infinity  and  at  that  poin 
we  come  into  contact  with  Him  who  is  Infinite,  who  is  Absolute  and  who  is 
the  author  and  creator  of  Law  and  Mortals.  Werything  counts,  you  count, 
and  we  all  count  upward  toward  Him;  is  this  not  only  right  and  proper  when 
we  acknowledge  once  again  on  this  festival  day^  that  the  ^orah  was  givdn  to 
us,  to  you  and  me  as  well,  as  a keepsake,  as  a heritage,  as  an  incentive 
to  be  a source  of  blessing  unto  all  the  children  of  men. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  1st  Lay  ־^hevuoth,  Friday  A.M,  June  8,  1962. 
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A MEMORIAL  DAY  REMEMBRANCE. 

My  friends,  one  need  not  be  overly  perceptive  to  realize  that  this  is 
‘ an 'era  of  war;  if  the  conflict  does  not  affect  each  and  every  one  of  us  with 


^ rifle  inland,  nevertheless  the  act  of  war  is  all  too  real.  While  we  are 
safe  in  our  homes  and  land,  eÄ*4ü4-<rt  and  destruction  rage /or o 01.011^  in 
far-off  Asia  and  Africa;  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  these  battles  touch  us 
la  LLiiiiu  ■»■׳-■  either  directly  or  indirectly.  ^he  war,  while  far  away,  xs 

ours  alsoi  Making  note  of  this  inescapable  circumstance  on  a Sabbath  eve 
but  two  days  removed  from  Memorial  Day  we  would  do  well  to  look  into  the 
question  of  peace  and  war  as  «־«  is  reflected  within  the  context  of  our 
Jewish  tradition.  At  first  glance,  of  course,  we  would  be  correct  in  assim 
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ing  that  Judaism  speaks  for  peace  but  this  would  be  the  height  of  oversimpl 
fication  and  naivete.  It  is  self-evident  to  alljthose  who  know  of  our  faith 
to  maintain  that  the  quest  for  peace  is  part  of  our  religious  and  moral 
mentality;  at  the  same  ti-ie,  them  is  a serious  concern  for  a just  peace 
and,  nonetheless,  we  have  always  advocated  war  when  the  reason  for  such 
drastic  action  existed.  In  other  words,  ours  is  not  a faith  which  speaks 
for  our  religious  philosophy  acknowledges^nd Recognizes 

the  sad  but  ;ertinent  fact  nautu  uf  human  af fו ר  rs-  that^some  time  we 

must  take  up  arms,  must  fight,  must  battle  in  order  to  win  for  ourselves 
that  point  of  contention  which  we  believe  is  right  and  proper.  ^d  it  was 
the  same  in  ancient  days,  when  our  people  fought  to  maintain  their  existenc 
and  sought  entrance  into  the  Promised  ^and.  ^'h^  battles  we  fought  were  al 
ways  described  as  ״God(s  Wars"  and  the  vigor,  zeal  and  d^ltniinatt^  of  the 
children  of  Isarel  were  matchdd  only  by  God^s  great  anger,  wrath  and  power 
Manvkre  the  times  when  we  termed  the  Almighty  a "Lord  of  Hosts"  and  describ 
ed  Him  as  being  "mighty  in  battle";  these  werd  not  siwly  descriptive  phrase 
but  had  a very  real  and  concrete  relationship  to^eveffis  in  which  our  people 
participated. סס^ י  may  recall  ■the,  famous  incident^  which  occurcd  pawtrHmiar 
during  d-ti i n r ,»Amti  siiIjshu aeTrt- cawraifTn«  whrrr  the  Ark  of/ttie 

Covenant  was  aj-׳»rs  carried  into  battle,  before  the  assabled  army  much  as 
our  flags  precÄ/^s  into  the^onfllct  in  modem  times.  Also,  in  addition  to 
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the  Ark,  which  was  used  as  a .a««ifc==orf  good  luck  symbol,  the  stirrinfjs  of  con- 
fj^i'ct  were  announced|jy  the  most  holy  of  religious  objects,  the  ^hofar.  ^t 
was  blown  to  advis^the  people  to  prepare  themselves,  to  enter  the  fray,  to 
charge  into  thejniidst  of  Isbe  turmoil.  In  a certain  manner  of  speaking  one 
can  readily  conclude  that  the  Shofar  was  the  predecessor  of  o\1r  modern  bugl 
for  any  soldier  of  the  present  era  will  recall  to  what  extent  the  bugle’s 
notes  regulated  the  hours  of  his  day.  Ana.  as  if  to  document  the  right  of 
the  people  to  face|the  enemy  and  seek  his  dest  rue jfTon , the  Book  of  ^eviticus 
states  unequivocally : "thou  shalt  not  stand  idly  by  the  blood  of  thy  neighbo 
I am  the  ^ord.” 

^ut,  perhaps  the  most  stirring  cry  for  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  littl 
known  prophet  Joel,  who  ^ an  obvious  play  on  words  reverses  the  ancient  caי 
for  peace  %  ־‘ ־saiAJiJ  Proclaim  ye  this  among  the  nations.  Prepare  war!  Stir 
up  the  mighty  men.  Let  all  the  men  of  war  draw  near,  let  them  come  up.  Beat 
your  plowshares  into  swords,  and  your  pruning  hooks  into  spears;  let  the 
weak  say;  I am  strong.”  It  is  out  of  this  context  that  we  can  best  under- 
stand  Judaism's  belief  in  terms  of  war  and  peace;  of  course,  we^avor  peace 
but  this  has  not  held  us  back  from  echoing  the  words  of  this  prophet:  Pre- 
pare  war,  sti^/up  the  might  men.  And  because  this  has  been  our  attitude  ove 
the  centuries,  we  have  been  part  of  a radical  departure  from  the  norm  of 
western  religion,  as  we  may  understand  it  in  its  most  ideal  form.  It  is  th 
"Hanjfaith,  of  and  by  itself,  which  has  echoed  over  the  years  the  phrase  whi 
all  too  few  -JCians  obey;  if  a man  smites  you  on  the  left  cheej^k,  turn  to  hith 
your  right  cheek/.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  of  course,  leads  to  a nega- 
tion  of  any  and  all  conflict;  at  one  time  the  ^ian  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians  felt  that  thd  application  of  this  phrase  to  the  lives  and rfeeds  of  men 
might  bring  to  pass  the  universal  age  of  brotherhood  and  love  wliich  is  so 
vital  to  their  point  of  view,  Unfortunately,  the  world  was  not  ready  for 
this  type  of  orientation,  be  it  applicable  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
out  of  a phrasd  such  as  this  that  the  cktagory  of  conscienteous  objector 
arises;  needless  to  say,  this  is  a Xian  tyyie  ofytliuggh-t  witli  very  few  men 
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who  believe  like  this  being  Jewish  and  there  is  certainly  no  basis  for  this 
type  of  belief  within  the  context  of  the  Jewishjtradition. 

but  while  there  is  evidence  for  war  also  within  Judaism, the  emphasis 
without  question  is  on  the  problem  of  peace.  But,  to  repeat,  a peace  which 
is  just  and  right  and  correct  and  proper.  The  illusion  of  peace  or  the  un- 
reality  of  peace  was  branded  as  such  cenbries  ago  by  '^er^miah,  much  as  a 
״.״dem  prophet  ״.ight^li^^th־  I . .1-■  L • ^^feel  se- 


cure  but  the  manner  of  our^^ conduct , the  way  of  our^  speech,  the 

funds  expended  on  weapbns  and^the  race  for  arms  supremacy  all  belie  the 
use  of  the  word  peace  in  an  era  as  unstable  and  basical Ijr  as  insecure  as 


directly  and  pertinently; 


ours.  '^eremiah  phrased  it 


״They  have  healed  the  hurt  of  my  people  lightly,  crying  Peace.  Peaxe.  ״hen 
there  is  no  peace  I ” Thus,  we  find  ourselves  wJth  a parallel  to^^^^riences 
and  incidents  which  were  real  thousands  of  years  ago  and  are  as-wPe-i  in  our 
own  time.  ■‘he  situation,  then,  demands  of  us  quite  a different  0utl60k  and 
concern־  not  Just  phrases  and  lofty  prayers  or  vague  beliefs  but 

a direct  approach,  a working  arrangement,  a dedicated  citizenship  and  a be- 
lleving  humanity  so  that  the  words  of  ■*■salah  might  come  to  pass:  "the  worjt 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace  and  the  effeßt  of  righteousness  quietness 
and  confidence  forever".  It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  come  to 

the  proper  evaluation  of  what  peace  impH^s.  eRpn  in  our  own  time.  And  it 
is  in  this  type  of  context  that  we  can  pay  proper  tribute  to  those  of  our 
dead  who  have  answered  tl.e  call  in  the  service  of  peace!  who  can  forget  the 
row^s  of  graves  at  our  cemeteries  scattered  around  the  vast  facd  of  the 
earth,  men  forgotten  or  men  remembered,  actions  neglected  or  actions  which 
stl^aated.  beliefs  renounced  or  faith  affirmed,  homage  p,id  once  ״ year  on 
“emorial  Day  or  tribute  rendered  with  every  word  we  utter,  with  every  dded 
which  projects  ..s  toward  good,  ^ every  act  of  faith  performed  in  trust 
that  those  who  lie  within  the  earth  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  ״nd  that 
the  glory  of  their  lives  shall  not  be  confined  to  their  heroic  deaths  but 
to  the  future  of  us,  the  dedicated  living^  I'hese  areUe  lessons  which  Jud־ 
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ism  teaches  as  iiiib4  1 and  ii  jiitiiiil  1 I 11  liuii'U'Jlj  and  ainiploity  ■f»r  we  do  not  re 
ject  the  fact  that  they  ttSBEe  died  intent  on  destruction  but  we  honor  their 
deaths  in  terms  of  a better  life  for  those  who  remain  and  who  have  profited 
by  their  actions  and  intent.  ^hat  better  word,  then,  Could  be  found  within 
Judaism  to  ex:ress  this  than  Sholom;  not  onSiy  in  its  most  strict  definition 
but  in  terms  of  greeting,  of  farewell,  in  terms  of  prayer  and  in  terms  of 
life  itself.  Peace,  therefore,  becomes  more  than  a word,  it  is  an  ideal 
which  transforms  us  all  for  good,  for  meaning  and  for  the  general  welfare. 

And  it  is  precisely  these  people  who  use  Sholom  each  and  every  day  a 
thousand  times  who  rose  to  do  battle  when  they  were  faced  with  annihilation. 
Again,  it  is  not  a contradiction  but  a rightful  action  such  as  we  find  with- 
in  our  traJ!dition;  both  peace  ״nd  war  exist  for  us,  and  the  choice  is  ours, 
it  can  be  appreciated,  then,  how  great  a portion  of  our  tradition  and  heri- 
tage  is  affected  by  our  belief  in  the  coming  of  a "essianic  Age,  an  era  of 
brotherhood  and  good,  a time  of  goodness  and  decency  in  behalf  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  *-׳nee  upon  a time,  this  belief  was  tied  to  the  concep 
of  the  ^^essiah,  who  would  heal  the  sick  and  hold  up  the  lame  and  revive  the 
dead  and  cheer  the  faint  of  heart.  However,  liberal  Judaism  has  gond  heyont 
this  limited  idea  and  has  api^inted,  in  a loose  manner  of  speaking,  each  and 
every  human  being  to  be  a Hgssiah  unto  himself:  to  bring  to  pass  that  >ieeei. 
anic  ideal  which  is  in  our  power  to  attain,  ^y  what  we  do,  say  and  the  way 
we  act;  thus  shall  decency  be  established;  by  the  Justice  and  righteousness 
of  our  dealings  and  the  confidence  in  our  cause,  shall  peace  be  e n^ab-lA-trB^d 
by  the  strength  of  our  convictions  wtetxrh  shal !^decide  between  wight  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  yes  or  no,  accept  or  re  j ect  • ohall  our  cliUiUe־  lead■  us 
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"beat  ourfapoar^  into  plowsh^es  and  our  spears  into  pruning  hoolo;  nations 
shall  not  rise  up  against  nations*  nei  theij^shall  they  learn  war  anymore• 

Or,  f/r  completion  of  the  freed^pv-^anted  us,  we  car^qu^tion  the  rif/ht  of 
pea04  and  war  and  act  ac^pi’^ingly  for  out  of  conflic^  and  conte^  such  as 
tt/is  has  the  casep>*^׳^daism  hardened  and  has  our  ^ople  surviA^ed. 

'^'here  remains,  then,  my  friends  but  one  more  aspect  of  peace  which  is 
however,  self-explanatory.  ־^t  was  the  Psalmist  who  said  in  his  effort  to 
tlejf  the  strings  of  war  and  peace  together,  and  who  spoke  in  his  desire  to 
,t-Q^reh  the  rnnl דיז ד*  basic  causeZ-^^war  and  peace  and  the  difference  between. 


it  was  he  who  understood  better  than  most  that  it  is  incumbeit  upon  man  to 


act  out  of  theltruth  of 


hi^heart:  it  wasche  Psalmist  who  said  "Peace  be  within  thee".  ' W , if  thi! 

V. 

be  att^complished  then  the^ause  for  world  peace  surely  would  be  enhanced,  the 

> , I 


strivings  an^.  yearnings  of  nj^n  for  greed  and^ower  wouiyabate  and  the 
^ peacel^ig&  yet  be  achieved.  ^ut  of  such  stirrings  of  hope,  tied  inti- 


raately  to  the  depth  of  each  human  being,  might  we  remember  those  who  h״ve 
died  aiid  thosewho  shall  not  be  forgotten.  ^eace  be  within  thee,  and  all  in 
this  land  and  to  all  mankind  we  say;  Sholora. 


Ill■(’ 


•^en. 


*eb.  Tab/,  Friday  evening,  June  1st,  1962 
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־ It  the  ROTHSCHILDS“  by  Frederic  Morton.  ^ 

My  friends,  It  Is  our  pleasure  this  Sabbath  evening  to  discuss  (»a=of 
^ fabled  puiSc  almost  legendary  name)^f  Jewish  Blstory  and  of  world  fl- 
nance:  Rcthschlld,  We  ccme  to  this  point  because  of  a book  recently  wrltt- 
an  by  a young  man,  Frederic  Morton,  who  was  Intrigued  by  this  Illustrious 
and  somewhat  mysterious  famliy  which  has  left  » wltal  and  Ineradicable  Im- 
print  upon  the  course  of  events  within  the  last  200  years.  Our  author  Is 
a Jew,  was  bom  In  Austria,!^  forced  to  flee  the  tyranny  of  Nazism  and 
cams  to  this  country  In  1938.  ■e  was  educated  In  this  clty,'׳'ifc  Lulainii  In.־ 
 1 . ״1■״ . .... .,«  Amuiiuuuw  ■f  it**■)  h»  virtue  of  his  writing  talent  has 


been  associated  with  a number  of  magazines;  a:^ the  pilot  project  for  this 
book  on  "The  Rothschllda"  was  first  p^i^tnd  *׳v  ■hi•  k»  lollday  Magazine. 

Out  of  this  cursory  research  he  developed  an  Intense  Interest  In  the  human 
side  of  this  unusual  family;  the  Rothschilds,  as  It  were,  became  for  him  a 
puzzle  which  had  to  be  solved  and  clarified  if  not  for  the  sake  of  tW 
general  knowledge  then  certainly  for  his  own  curiosity  anddeslrs  for  truth 
AS  a consequence,  Rrederlc  Morton  wrote  this  book.ajsd  ^e  bmgan  his  *mky 
story  with  the  first  member  of  the  clan,  who  was  to  become  the  bead  of  the 
household,  residing  In  the  Jewish  street  of  Frankfurt.  His  name  was  Mayer 
Amschel,  he  still  wore  the  caftan  and  yellow  badge,  he  was  sent  to  study 
in  the  great  leshlvos  of  his  day  but  he  preferred  not  to  be  a rabbi  and  re- 
turned  to  the  little  street  of  his  youth,  to  the  yellow  badge  and  to  the 
fllfth  and  degradation  which  characterized  a ghetto  environment.  He  re- 
turned.  In  fact,  to  the  house  which  had  been  his  family's  for  years;  It 
had  a Red  Bchleld  above  its  entrance-way  and  thus  It  was  known  as  the  house 
of  the  Red  Shield,  a translation  from  the  German  would  render  this:  the 
House  of  Rotshlldl  And  It  Isy^T  this  that  the  family  of  Mayer  Am- 

schel  took  on  a s0cond  name. 

Our  author,  Mr.  Morton,  takas  this  patrlarohlo  figure  to  heart;  ho 
sees  in  him  the  ancestor  of  us  all.  But,  as  our  author  freely  admits,  he 
is  not  waiting  history;  rather,  he  prefers  to  deal  with  the  huMn  sld^^ 
the  family.  As  a consequence,  the  hlstorlaal  developments  of  UJ.a  tlmc־״^? 
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play  a small  role  In  our  narratlre  and,  It  seems  to  me,  this  18  a pity  for 
one  can  understand  the  House  of  Rothschild  only  If  Its  membership  18  placed 
Into  historical  perspective.  For,  to  oversimplify  the  growth  of  this  prl- 
vate  empire  Is  false  and  misleading.  For  instance,  the  author  tells  us  tha 
the  family  grew  so  wealthy  because  Mayer  Amschel  made  good  use  of  his  five 
sons,  as  messengers,  as  Informants,  as  business  representatives.  And,  from 
thee,  saall  beginnings  they  would  soon  rule  theyworld.  But  this  does  not 
allow  us  an  Insight  ffESSl  except  say  that  the  five  sons  of  the 

little  old  man  on  the  Jewish  street  In  Frankfurt  were  smart  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  understand 
that  the  Rothschild  fortune  was  made  In  a time  ripe  for  exploitation,  In  a 
time  when  upheaval  r ather  than  security  was  the  watchword  for  Europe,  In  a 
time  When  new  dlsooverles  shook  the  world  each  and  every  day.  I? ־* ״  th־ 
era  which  saw  the  development  0f/i3LaaUad'  Lj  wlM  the  -al«d  of  a esasnatsr, 
the  steam  engine  was  perfected,  the  telegraph  was  Invented,  and  Napoleon 
swept  the  continent  to  change  the  ftice  of  Europe.  Furthermore,  It  Is  very 
possible  to  surmise  that  Mayer  Amschel  would  never  have  made  any  progress 

had  the  seven  years'  war  not  enied  and  fcad  Frankfurt  not  become  a^ 
Independent  Duchy  at  the  very  time  when  Amschel  returned  from  the  Xeshlva 
at  the  very  time  when  equality  of  citizenship  was  granted  even  unto  the  Jew 
As  a consequence,  what  with  Frankfurt  being  a leading  trade  center,  Amschel 
Rothschild  could  mingle  with  citizens  of  the  world,  he  could  exchange  their 

currency  at  a 

, . 11»  1■  I fhvi;  ־Hf-the  tgyand  jftolutiotty 


under  the  chairmanship 
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and  every  upheaval /^1 


conferences 


of  Metternich.  In  this  manner,  Mayer  Amschel  of  the  gehtto  not  only 

mlngla(but  when  the  (Jerman  Confederation  was  formed  he  ce)ild=KB  available 
for  appointment  as  treasurer  and,  later,  as  the  first  finance  Minister  of 
the  Prussian  Empire.  It  Is  with  these  bag!  »feingtr  of  history  In  mind  that 
we  can  understand  the  fantö^^tlc  growth  of  the  Rothschilds;  unfortunately, 
our  author  does  not  mention  these  developments  and,  as  such,  gives  us  a 


ü 
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interest  etery  worthy  of  our  tears  a״d  laughter  hut  hardly  a well- 
*;!tten,  wellShalanoed.  objective  analysis  of  what  »ade  this  fa»lly  great. 

We  can  only  conclude  that.  In  general  ter»s.  while  thle  booh  1־  of  Interest 

It  18  of  little  value. 

« 4־v»4a  Pntviarhilds  we1*e  of  unuBual  stock#  Th.ey 
It  18  of  Interest  because  the  RothscniiaB 

certainly  had  foresight,  vision,  perc.ptlon  and  this  Intelligence  eade  the» 

into  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  flnanolere  ^ 

.״rid.  .urtheraore.  they  re־a״ed  always 

Their  wealth 

“e  phenoaenal  and  their  prestige  l»»־n־e.  They  were  a principle  first  and 
human  beings  second.  They  were  a NAME  and  It  was  never  sullled.For  instanc 
a Hothschlld  daughter  wanted  a harp, ..d  her  father  bought  one  of  pure  gold; 
on.  Rothschild  had  an  estate  which  featured  a Japanese  garden,  the  Japanese 
a«bassador  at  the  tl»e  stated  that  nothing  llhe  It  existed  In  Japan;  one  o 
the  English  Rothschilds  kept  an  entire  sy»phony  orehestra  at  his  becE  and 
call  for  he  enjoyed  leading  It  as  a hobby.  Also.  It  Is  stated  that  when  a 
youth  ashed  his  father  about  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  typical 
Rothschild  answer  was:  you  need  only  hnow  about  two  classe.  of  people,  our 
Hlshpocho  and  th.  others.  And.  It  »Ight  be  added,  this  was  not  a Johe  but 
a fact  for  no  other  n־»e  or  family  could  e^n  approach  the  Rothschilds  In 
any  ״nner  of  speahlng.  The  only  time  thaf  »ueen  Victoria  called  on  a prl 
vate  individual  was  when  she  went  to  a Rothschild.•  when  the  Duhe  of  Wlndso 
abdicated  the  throne  of  England, he  went  Into  secj^slon  at  a Rothschild  est 
ate;  the  chech.  of  the  »anh  of  Rothschild  are  seldom^  cashed  for  they  are 
worth  »ore  as  souveniers  than  the  money  they  represent.  And.  even  one  of 
.Re  Kontefiorles.  surely  one  of  the  great  names  of  English  Jewish  history 

י“•״”' * ’“• ״ -־״״“״״ • ״ ״ ־..״. ״ .. ... . 
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er  the  Rothschilds  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  meet  the  costs;  no 
one  in  England  at  the  time  had  enough  money  in  reserve  to  conclude  the 
transaction  except  a Rothschild,  of  course. 
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But  while  all  of  these  accomplishments  were  phenomenal,  the  great 
wealth  of  the  family  never  lagged,  even  In  the  worst  of  times  due  to  the 
foresight  already  mentioned.  The  Rothschild  Bank  financed  one  of  the  major 
undertakings  of  the  19th  century,  the  rise  and  expansion  of  railroads.  In 
ptlor  years,  only  aristocrats  travelled  but 

vail  himself  of  this  new  mobility  and  th®  Family  fliinrfuiwil^dL L 111 
Also,  while  post  war  taxatlon^cut  deeply  Into  the  family  8 reserves,  they 
were  sufficiently  astute  to  buy  500,000  acres  of  land  In  Canada  wktÄ  sole 
rights  for  development;  thus,  they  became  Involved  In  lu)|»,ber,  minerals,  pow 
cr  and,  of  course.  Uranium.  The  Prime  Minister  of  New  Foundland  called  It 
“The  biggest  real  estate  deal  on  this  continent  In  this  century״  and  Winston 
Churchill  termed  It  ״a  grand  Imperial  conce^״.  It  Is  with  ideas  such  as 
this  and  the  power  and  affluence  to^b^Jp^t  wp, that  the  Rothschild  family 
surrlvea  and,  Indeed,. In  our  time  of  heary  taxation  and  curtailment,  pros 


But  one  can  not  speak  of  Rothschild  without  delving  Into  Jewish  matter 
for  It  must  be  said  to  the  eternal  c redit  of  this  family 


pers, 


group:  they  never  forgtp  their  Jewishness  even  In  times  of  great  trial  and 
antl-semltlc  tribulation.  Old  «aver  Amschel's  wife  wor,  her  Scheitel  with 
prlde/a*a׳TJ1e  French  Branch  rendered  Invaluable  service  to  the  colonization 
of  Palestine•^  helped  to  form  the  basts  of  land-settlement  which  became 
one  of  the  great  fioroes  of  Jewish airvlval  In  past  years.  At  one  time,  one 
of  the  Rothschilds  even  offered  to  buy  the  filing  !*all  from  the  Arabs  and 
transport  It  stone  by  stone  to  a safe  place, ßut.  In״ realistic  terms,  one 
can  say  that  thoudands  upon  thousands  of  Jews  were  saved  because  of  the 
largesse  of  the  Rothschilds  and  their  Interest  In  their  coreligionists, 
a time  such  as  we  have  only  recently  w^nessed  wh^r^iM^  of  our  people 
turn  away  trom  their  faith  beo>.jase  of  Xian  advantage^  *he  Rothschilds 
stand  out  as  an  eiample  of  fortitude  and  right,  M^mples  of  orthodoxy 
and  00mt^lty*^'2»r  while  could  easily  have  led״to  assimilation  and  con- 
version.  One  prime  example  of  their  steadfastness  may  be  seen  In  the  very 


famous  case  of  the  English  Lord  Rothschild  who  for  11  years  fought  to  be 
seated,  as  a Jef,  In  Parliament  and  was  always  refused  because  he  would  not 
tedce  the  oath  with  Its  Xian  references.  It  was  he  who  opened  the  door  to 
Jewish  participation  In  English  political  life;  soon  thereafter  , a Rothschl 
was  granted  a Peerage  and  thus  was  the  first  to  be  seated  In  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  to  a Rothschild,  Incidentally,  that  Lord  Balfour  wrote  the 
declaration  for  a Jewish  National  Home  In  Palestine  upon  whloh^ modern  Zion- 
Ism  Is  based.  From  the  Jew  Street  in  Frankfurt  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
long,  trying,  tedious  and  harsh  road,  laden  with  obstacles  but  It  was  tra— 
versed  because  of  the  strength,  the  foroefulness  of  each  and^ery  Rothschl 

These  facte  come  to  the  fore  In  Frederic  Morton’s 
It  18  a book  laden  with  fasltnatlng  detalliand  It  offers  an  insight  Into  the 
of  a famous  and  fabulous  family  group.  The  time  was  ripe  for  them 
and  they  took  advantage;  the  antl*8״emlte  was  always  at  their  heel  but  he 
could  never  catch  them;  every  honor  and  tribute  was  paid  them  by  41:^  the 
governments  of  the  world  but  the>  never  forgot^  thelr^ origin,  their ^ancestr 
and  thel/^mlsslon  In  the  world.  They  shall  always  remain  an  enigma  with  a 
name.  The  enigma  represents  their  closeness,  wealth,  power  and  prestige 
as  It  affects  human  beings  while  the  Name  has  chained  them  to  a life  of 
service  fair  once  born  Into  the  fanuly  one  can  never  escape  being  a Roth- 
Schild.  Jew  and  Gentile  all^®  haW׳  profited  because  of  them;  theyhave  given 
life  to  thousands  In  a myriad  of  ways;  long  after  the  family /!as 
the  name  shall  be  mentioned  for  blessing,  for  honor  and  for  good. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tabernacle;  Frld  evening.  May  25,  1962. 
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” Curtail  thy  Business# " 

My  friend״ 1 .־  a  ״״ ״bar  of  b״״M־  and  lectures  which  have  c־־.e  to  ״.y 
attenti״״  recently, ״• ־re  lay״en  than  ever  before  have  attached  certain  as- 
p־;t־  o';  the  ^״־erican  rabhinate.  ‘hese  individuals,  and  I believe  the־,  to 
he  Sincere  and  well  intentioned.  have  opened  a path  of  criticis־,  which  wil 
aurely  be  pursued  in  the  decade  to  co״e.  ‘‘erhaps  the  latest  i״.petus  was 
furnished  by  the  ..addy  Ohayefshy  in  his  play  ״The  Tenth  Man״  for  he  ־,uat- 
ed  the  rabbi  with  a dynamic,  successful  busi־״i.״.an־  on  <he  stage,  the  spi- 
ritual  leader  of  the  congregation  said  that  he  had  been  so  busy  rounding 
up  ads  and  faffl־־  for  his  forthcoming  Bazaar  tha#  he  had  almost  forgotten 
to  come  to  the  religious  service.  ״e  rushed  unto  the  stage,  threw  his  hat 
and  briefcase  on  the  desh.  opened  his  prayerbooh  and  rapidly  sought  to 
catch  up  with  his  congregation.  The  audience  thought  it  was  all  quite 
funny  and  took  to  this  characterization  with  good  nature;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  present  day  Syna- 
gogue  life  were  embarrased.  to  say  the  least.  ‘his  play,  with  particular 

emphasis  on  the  scene  Just  recited,  may  have  opened  the  floodgates  of  cri 

, , H all  reflect  the  belief  that  the 

ticism  by  laymen;  their  books  and  articles  all  roll 

rabbinate  is  becoming  more  and  more  commercialized  while  Synagogue  life 
enters  more  fully  each  and  every  day  the  area  of  the  market  place,  rather 
than  the  precincts  of  spiritual  enli6hten.pent . And  even  the  lectur»־  giv 
en  by  ,nen  in  the  field  reflect  this  concern.  In  recent  years,  those  who 
spoke  at  graduation  ceremonies  and  at  special  convocations  in  the 
ies  have  always  touched  on  the  problem  of  commercialization  as  it  affects 
those  of  us  who  have  been  ordained.  In  short,  there  is  no  use  in  denying 
the  trend  and  the  critique;  it  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  degree  but 
that  the  role  of  the  congregational  leadership  has  changed,  is  undeniable 

The  startling  transformation  can  be  appreciated  by  those  involved  in  con 

1 V*v  the  caiisal  membership#  the 

gregational  life  and  can  bven  be  felt  by  the  caup 

seminary  where  I studied,  we  ״ere  not  tought  economics,  there  was  no 
course  in  fund-raising  and  because  we  were  occupied  with  the  study  of  fal- 

mud,  ■*־orah  ^ Midrash 
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rash  and  philosophy  we  had  nojtimejforjso  worthy  a^ubject  as  to  how  one  must 
balance  the  congregational  budget, 

‘ The^e  thoughts,  my  friends,  are  brorghtjto  the  fore  because  of  the  cri- 
ticisms  made  in  recent  months  and,  also,  because  in  a book  which  we  read  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a verse  applied  to  this/subJect . mattor,  more  fu+1y 
any -other.  The  book  to  which  I refer  is  called,  "Ethics  of  the  Fathers";  it 
is  read,  one  chapter  each  week,  between  the  festivals  of  Passover  and  Shevu 
oth.  This  Mishnaic  book  is  filled  with  wisdom;  it  contains  some  of  the  mos 
perceptive  statements  made  in  all  of  our  tradition.  In  4he  fourth  chapter, 
which  we  will  read  tomorrow  morning,  there  appeal's  the  phrase  ascribed  to 
kabbi  "eir  which  reads  "Curtail  thy  business,  and  engage  in  the  s^dy  of 
Torah".  This  verse,  my  friends,  in  direct  contrast  to  what  the  modern  crit 
ics  maintain,  places  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  slwilders  of  the  la 


zes  the  burden  01  res] 

u}6־L<• 


men 


uni-׳*  t׳)׳*  w י «׳ 

; it  is  wlrn  11■  1 l cnst  juM  !_■  i.irgfcx?  religious  obligations,  it  is  •ni'uy 

forsaken  the  study  of  the  orah,  and  it  is  who  must  be  told* 

curtail  thy  businessl  Therefore,  ray  answer  Jjo  the  critics  lies  in  a differ 

—י 

ent  area  than  that  which  is  usually  employed;  I say,  I agree  with  you  when 
ymt=aaöf  that  we  have  given  far  more  time  to  business  matters  than  is  needed 
but,  also,  never  forget  that  it  is  you  who  have  made  these  demands  upon  us. 
Once  u^on  a türae , a rabbi  !^as  Just  what  the  word  implies:  a teacher,  whose 
entire  life  and  concern  was  taken  up  with  the  teaching  and  interpretation 
df  ^orah,  who  gathered  about  himself  disciples  instead  of  executive  secre- 
taries.  Indeed,  not  to  create  the  wrong  impression^ rabbis  aside  from 
study  also  had  to  work  at  other  occupations.  In  fact,  in  the  verse  which 

immediately  follows  our  citation,  Habbi  Jocheinan  is  called  "the  sandalmaker 

\ 

which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  to  us  of  today  he  would  be  a shoe 
man.  In  bhis  manner,  all  of  the  !darned  men  were  workers;  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  average  man's  problems  and  difficult- 
ies.'bifcHtr,  the  same  time,  the  study  of  "*■orah  superceded  all  and  those 
scholars  who  could  not  meike  ends  meet  were  readily  anc^heartily  subsidized 
by  the  community  so  that,  without  material  care,  they  could  continue  to 
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dig  for  those  precious  nuggets  of  wisdom  vrtiich  were  to  be  found  in  the  min 
of  A'orah,  Scholarship,  then,  for  botljthe  rabbi  and  the  layman,  was  the 


greatest^goal  of  .^11;«««*  it  was  only  in  this  manner  that  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity  flottrished  in  days  gone  by. 


id^ 


one  cons 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  all  the  more  tragic 


the  change  which  has  come  about.  The  laiety  has  forced  the  rabbinate  to  b 
up-to-date  not  only  in  books  and  popular  magazines  but  we  are  supposed  to 
know  the  latest  trends  on  the  market,  the  retail  voUume  of  each  ar.d  every 
product,  the  economics  of  our  financial  committments  at  home  and  abroad  fo 
these  are  the  topics  brought  to  the  fore  when  the  clergy  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  its  sacred  function.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in  the  mid-20th 
century  than  ever  before  for  while  tl^Ms  the  age  of  ^ig  ״usiness,  even  th 
small  entrepaneour  has  delusions  of  grandeaur  and  feels  that  the  economic 
stability  of  this  country  depends  on  him  alone.  •^s  a consequence,  the 
small  shopkeeper,  also,  works  extraorflinary  houra,  is  concerned  with  the 
profit  molVe  above  all,  compromises  his  principles  on  the  advertisements 
to  which  he  signs  his  name,  ־«d  ’fhus'^e comes  part  of  a trend  which  leaves 
him  no  time  for  those  matters  of  the  spirit  which  at  one  time  were  consid- 
ered  to  be  of  the  essence.  logical  that  Jewish  val 

ues  become  adversely  af  fectedV^^^dtwTi's  not  something  new  or  novel.  In 
the  17th  century  already  we  know  of  a responsum  vhich  was  issued  to  a Se 
phardic  community  in  Europe  by  one  of  the  leading  rabbis  of  the  time.  In 
answer  to  the  question.  May  a Jew  read  the  newspaper  on  the  *^abbath? , came 
the  thought:  It  is  permissible  to  read  a newspaper  on  this  most  sacred  of 
days  i)f  the  reader  is  sincerely  concerned  with  the  state  of  the  world  and 
with  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man  but  if  he  reads  the  ndwspaper  to  check  the 
latest  trend  on  the  stock  exchange,  the  practice  is  forfeidden.  In  our  own 
day  and  age,  with  our  modern  methofis  of  instant  com!  uni  cation  , this  prob- 
1dm  no  longer  exists  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  religious  values  are  still 
being  inverted  by  those  who  place  secularism  in  its  most  demeaning  form 
above  the  level  of  the  sacred  and  holy.  It  is  fantastic  to  note,  as  one 
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walks  through  predominantly ׳ ־ewish  neighborhoods  in  this  city,  how  many 
stores  are  kept  open  on  the  major  festivals  of  our  faith,  that  some  stores 
ar־‘k־pt*open  for  business  on  “osh  ״a-hono  and  Yom  Kippur,  even  with  ״ian 
employers,  is  not  only  a disgrace  but  a Chillu4  ״a-h־m.  ״ith  the  volum/־f 
business  increasing  and  the  profits  mounting,  one  has  the  feeling  that  re- 
ligion^  is  only  relevant  to  those  who  can  work  the  five-day  week.  Ve  have 
already  had  the  experience  where  a father  could  not  stay  for  the  entire 
Saturday  morning  service  when  his  son  was  «ar  Mltzvoh  since  he  had  no  one 
of  sufficient  skill  to  watch  the  store,  we  have  already  had  occasion  when 
the  boy  was  called  merely  to  say  the  Urocho  on  a Monday  or  Thursday  in  our 
Vestry  since  the  family  was  involved  business-wise  on  Saturdays.  While  th 
calling  to  the  '^'orah  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  is,  of  course,  perfectly  in 
accordance  witlJjthe  tradition.  I think  it  is  a telling  commentary  for  our 
time,  especially  in  our  movement  where  such  instances  are  a rarity.  In 
this  light  one  can  only  bow  in  the  greatest  of  respect  and  humility  to 
those  of  our  orthodox  brethren  who  came  to  these  shores  from  the  midst  of 
persecution  and  insisted  on  a Job  wherekhey  would  not  have  to  work  on  Sat 


urday,  and  there  were  many  such  cases  where  the  financial  circumstances 
hardly  made  allow,nce  for  such  individualized  working  hours.  A״d,  need- 
less  to  say,  these  observant  people  survived  as  well  as  the  others  and. 
at  the  very  least,  they  have  one  added  advantage:  they  have  kept  to  their 

principles  and  ideals,  no  matter  what. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  obsergatlons , my  friends,  that  I say  a- 

gain:  the  accusations  levelled  against  our  profession  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  degree  but  it  is  the  layman  who  has  set  the  tone,  who  has  cast 
the  mold,  who  has  made  the  choice.  The  rabbis  have  attempted  time  and  a- 
gain  to  revive  the  flagging  spirits  of  sacred  purpose  within  the  Kehiloh, 
by  any  and  all  methods  and  techniques  he  has  attempted  to  bring  the  lay- 
man  to  the  point  of  s«tdy.  to  wisdom,  to  insight,  to  worship,  to  an  ack- 
nowledgement  of  a sacred,  holy  and  noble  purpose  within  the  framework  of 
Judaism.  In  this  country,  as  opposed  to  Europe  where  congregations  were 


V, 

supported  by  public  taxation  in  which  ^11  had  to  participate,  each  ^yna- 

gogue  is  autonomous  and  must  support  itself  and  its  good  works.  ^ut , stil 
- • \-0 

there  is  a limit  what  the  layman  may  expect  of  !fefe׳s  religious  leadership 
and  one  longingly  looks  back  to  a glorious  era  when  rabbi  and  cantor  occu- 
pied  themselves  with  ־^orah  which,  after  all,  is  their  basic  function. 

Our  book,  Pirkei  ^Vos,  "The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers”  states  in  our 
weekly  chapter;  ”Curtail  thy  business  and  engage  in  the  study  of  ‘‘‘orah”. 

No  better  advice  may  be  brought  to  the  laiety  of  our  time;  our  hope  and 
prayer  is  that  this  verse  be  heard,  be  appreciated,  be  pondered  so  that 
with  the  meaning  of  its  message,  the  '^ewish  community  shall  be  enhanced 
and  ennobled.  If  the  layman  does  curtail  his  business  only  kn  a small 
measure  and  would  study  a little  harder,  the  rabbi  could  return  to  his 
true  function  and  it  wbuld  be  to  the  advantage  of  us  all.  Then,  indeed, 
by  what  we  are  and  what  we  represent  and  by  what  we  may  yet  be,  shall  the 
Minyan  of  the  Kehiloh  be  transformed  into  a Kehiloh  Kedosho;  not  merely 
a congregation  but  a sao^d,  holy  and  worthy תס ס  grp  gat^en  which  brings  its 
whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  worship  and  praise  of  the  Almighty. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  Evening,  May  18,  1962. 
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JUDAISM'S  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS;  PAHT  V:  "INTEGBATION[. 

My  friends,  I will  never  forget  the  time  a few  years  ago  when  I 
- lectured  In  a colored  church  in  “arlem  on  the  subject  of  Judaism.  I used 
the  occasion  to  sueak  of  Judaism^s^clples  and  v״ues־  Justice,  right- 
eoasness,  freedom  wer^ords  ^ ^ ±n  order  to  impress  the 

listeners  Ä the  modern  quality  of  our  faith.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
the  greatest  surprise  that  I noted  the  reaction  at  the  end  of  my  talk! 
the  questions  came  fast  and  furiously people  used  the  occasion  more  for 
a platform  to  express  their  own  ptlnt  of  view  than  to  speak  relevantly  to 
the  subject  which  I had  presented.  ‘י»!,  liithl״  a very  short  period  of 
time.  I found  myself  very  much  on  the  defensive!  not  so  much  from  the 
ppint  of  view  of  representing  Judaism  but.  rather,  from  the  point  of  view 

of  being  a white  person.  And,  at  the  end  *יי ״ ®י”״ 

people  gsthered  around  me  to  express  their  ״r-Tr...  one  beligerent 

״Oman  came  up  to  me.  sho»k  her  fist  into  my  face  and  said  in  tones  of  un- 

mistakable  anger  and  hatred:  ״We'll  get  you  yet;  it  may  take  time,  but  we 

will  get  you!”  Again,  I must  emphasise  that  she  was  not  implying  personal 
harm  to  me  as  an  individual!  rather,  her  anger  was^thrust  against  a white 

, 1 n-r  c*»  and  righteousness  which  she,  as  a 

man  who  had  spoken  words  of  justice  ana 

colored  woman.  . ould.  uü  I 11■  1 could  not  possibly  accept  because  of  the  many 
areas  of  discrimination  which  she  faced  each  and  every  day  of  her  life. 

She  could  feel  more  sharply  than  1 that  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  she 

would  return  to  her  slum  apartment  in  the  depth  of  underprivileged  Harlem 

while  I would  return  to  my  cosy  ap^^Nt  in  a decent,  clean  and  accept- 
able  neighborhood.  While  I a^rp>a<=hed  the  subject  innocent  in  my  comfor- 
table  security,  she  knew  that^my  words  were  hypocritical,  false  and  trite 
no  matter  how  eloc^ent  my  presentation.  As  far  as  this  woman  was  concern 
ed,  the  fact  that  I was  expounding  Judaism  made  no  di f ference  ^atev^ 

and  it  would  not  have  mattep^ad  I been  speaking  of  ״lanity.  my 

words  were  false^  her  ,ince  coming  from  thejy1״Mi  of  a whi^/tian  she 


could  eyU/l^nerallse  by  saying  that  >lrrt^״an  does  not^e  by  what  he 
preacH^rT]  ״!th  all  the  fine  words,  ״egroes  still  can  not  «et  decent  Jobs, 
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landlords  still  take  advantage  of  them,  living  areas  are  restricted,  and 
the  health  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest  while  the  crime  rate  is  one  of  the 
highest.  In  short,  it  was  about  three  yeatts  ago  that  I decided  that  the 
problem  of  whiire  and  colored  or  the  subject  matter  of  Integratiot^  is  part 
of  Judaism's  Unfinished  Business;  which  forms  the  last  Leotwe  of  our  seas 
on's  lecture  sermon  series,  begun  in  ‘January  and  ending  this  evening. 

That  an  entirely  new  orientation  was  necessary  in  the  fields  of  civ- 
il  rights  and  integration  became  obvious  with  the  Supreme  ^ourt  decision/ 
of  May  1954  which  once  and  for  all  declared  null  and  void  the  principle  of 
seperate  but  equal  facilities  for  "*egroes. ־* ־t  was  a move  which  mirrored 
the  awakening  of  sleeping  underprivileged  peoples  all  over  the  world,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Asia  and  Africa.  ־^t  was  a decision  which  could  not 
have  bden  reached  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago;  but,  in  1954  thd  time 
had  become  ripe  when  the  emancipation  of  all  peoples  was  not  only  called 
for  but  was  right  and  proper  in  the  context  of  the  times.  The  very  fact 
that  the  decision  spoke  in  terms  of  a social  concept^ indicated  that  the 
days  of  yesteryear  had  passed  into  history:  social  sciences  readily  sub- 
scribe  to  the  modern  proposition  that  separation  per  se  is  nwnatAyr  wrong 
a^Id^^l^I^cts  the  •p6y<^h^^2^^^crtr-muod  of  the  individual  or  group  or  race  whic 
is  being  separated.  Thus,  they  len/  added  w^ght  to  the  oid  saying  th<rfc־ 

-nr  r definition  of  Civil  ^Hghts,  ono-oould  not  i mprove-on  tha. 

irtes•  that  one  is  not  right  until  he  is  civil.  ״hile  this  is  true  for  the 
^outh  where  the  greatest  injustice  is  being  done,  it  is  just  as  valid  for 
us  of  the  north  and  for  non-whites  throughout  the  world.  If,  for  instance 
New  York  is  to  retain  the  character  of  a metropolis  then  the  barriers  in 
housing  mugt,  of  and  by  themselves^  be  brokdln  down;  it  is  nnly  a matter  of 
time  until  all  areas  of  the  city  wil'  be  integrated  with  all  colors,  races 
and  religions  living  side  by  side  with  the  dividing  line  detirmined  by  the 
economic  and  social  status  of  the  inhabitant  rather  than  any  other  force, 
^hus,  a garbage  collector,  whether  white  or  non-white,  will  not  live  on 
Park  Ave.  not  because  of  his  race  but  simply  because  he  will  not  be  able 
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to  afford  the  rent;  while  a Negro  professional  may  well  live  there  in  the 
next  decade  just  because  his  professional  ability  allows  him  the  affluence 
to  afford  such  a neighborhood.  There  is  no  doubt  in ^ind  that  the  surviva 
of  this,  and  other,  cities  depends  on  our  adjustment  to  this  fact;  other- 
wise.  New  ^^ork  will  be  inhabited  largely  by  Negroes,  Puerto  ^icans  or  oth- 

er  similar  minority  group*. 

And,  as  Jews,  we  can  only  applaud  this  trend  for  we  are  cought  up  in 
it  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  True,  our  discrimination  is  not  as  overt  as 
that  against  the  Negro  but  those  who  know  the  circumstances  will  readily 


understand  that  as  Jews  we  can  not  move  into  certain  buildings,  can  not  be 


long  to  certain  clubs,  will  not  be  admitted  to  certain  hotels  and  our  chll 
ren  must  endure  a quota  system  for  colleges  and  universities,  and.  all  thl 


we  in  ^ immediate  neighborhood,  in  the  ״liberal״  *^orth.  Our  experienc 
es  over  the  centuries  have  proven  time  and  again  that  as  long  as  we  deny 
the  lesson  of  Kgypt,  celebrated  only  a few  weeks  ago,  we  do  not  deserve 
any  more  freedom  than  we  have  already.  If  any  part  of  man's  family  is  not 
secure,  no  man  rests  assured,  if  we  permit  hatred  and  enmity  against  the 
one  minority,  the  i?  always  beik- e ■ens  that  the  hatred  turn  .uwUl.l 

,,«=».15  extended  coward  us.  If  for  no  other  than  a selfish  reason,  it  i 
our  duty,  morally  and  religious^ly , to  fight  the  good  fight  for  the  emanci 
pation  and  equality  of  all  the  people  with  no  regard  to  their  superficial 
characteristics.  Naturally,  we  can  fight  in  many  ways.  In  the  Sne  instan 
we  can  look  with  respect  and  admiration  to  Kev.  "artin  Luther  King  who  as 
one  of  the  eloquent  spokesmen  for  his  race  advocates  a policy  of  peaceful 
resistance.  T|1e  boycotts,  the  sit-ins.  the  marches,  the  prsjtr  meetings 
have  all  had  their  effect  and  it  has  always  been  to  the  credit  of  Rev.  «•in 
that  he  has  not  allowed  a potentially  explosive  situation  to  get  out  of 
hand.  ״y  personal  example  he  has  proven  his  point.  Quiet,  peace  and  ^Cian 
faith  have  been  his  weapons,  violence,  bitterness  and  fury  have  been  cast 
aside,  he  has  made  the  presence  af  the  ‘Vgro  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
force  be  felt  and  with  this  one  accomplishment  he  has  changed  the  face  of 
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the  South.  'A'he  Negro  is  no  longer  a shadow  in  "■outhern  society;  he  h^s 
forced  the  recognition  that  he  is  a human  being, 

•*^^he  second  manner  of  fighting  the  evil  is  found  in  the  area  of  act- 
ion  as  opposed  to  the  passive  resistance  of  i^ev.  N-ing.  Again,  the  example 
is  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  '“‘ian  clergyman;  this  time  the  Catholic ־״ ־rch- 
bishop  of  "“ew  '^rleans.  It  goes  without  saying  that  for  a Catholic  to  be 
excommunicated  is  one  of  the  most  severe  punishments;  to  one  who  believes^ 
it  denies  the  comfort  and  assurance  of  faith  at  the  critical  moments  in  hi 
life.  The  excommunication  of  these  rabid  segregationists  in  that  southern 
city  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  courageous  acts  unde 
taken  by  any  clergyman  in  recent  decades.  It  focused  the  attention  of  the 
people  on  one  cardinal  fact:  ^od  created  all  men -find  at  thg-C^inre '־T^r  His» 

Ü1■»!!  all  i on  Ml)  !1  i ■ I i imi  M 1 1 11  1 1־T1"־i1  111  i lirtwrrn  »11111  , 111  irlf״;׳  fill  iii — yellow.  At 
the  moment  of  man's  creation  there  were  onנy  two  distinctions  and  these  e- 
ven  the  segregation jsts  appreciate;  first,  man  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
woman  and,  secondly,  man  is  to  be  distinguished  from  animals.  This  divi- 

w 

Sion  is  emphasized  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the  hurch  bases  its 
point  of  view.  The  '^hurch  has  spoken  in  unmistakable  terms;  it  is  strong 
enough  to  demand  of  its  people  and  to  formulate  a simple,  direct  and  elo- 
quent  commentary  l^hich  has  far  reaching  overtones.  The  Archbishop,  by  vir 
tue  of  the  excommunication  stated:  if  you  claim  to  be  a ian  in  the  fines 

and  most  noble  sense  of  the  word,  act  like  one.  We  all  know  that  the 
''hurch  has^^^r  poAwer  at  its  disposal;  but  it  gained  strength,  prestige 
and  great  honor  by  using  its  powers  in  the  face  of  grave  antagonisms.  It 
is  this  type  of  action  which  is  as  comiiiendable  as  the  passive  rebellion  by 
the  forces  associated  with  ^ev.  Martin  Luther  King, 

׳‘nd  what  is  the  third  way  to  fight?  Again,  not  by  pitched  battles 
byt  by  a combination  of  these  two  forces  already  mentioned  and  here  the 
specifically  '^ewish  point  of  view  is  heard.  We  never  did  belong  to  those 
who  make  their  mark  by  passive  resistance;  the  prophets  gave  us  the  clue 
in  centuries  prst  and  the ־‘ ־sraelis  make  this  factor  stand  out  in  our  time. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  excomraunicatejwith  the  same  force  as  can  the 
'"hurch  and  thus  one  devastating  avenue  of  action  is  "י® 

can  speak  and  make  our  voice^heard,  we  can  stand  our  view»,  we 

can  be  for  principles  and  ideals  on  a personal  and  relevant  level,  and  we 
can  have  the  audacity  to  declare  ourselves  to^the  consc^nce  of  man  for 
what  is  right  and  proper.  It  is,  as  Isaiah  declared  long  ago,  that  we  are 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  ^od's  way  on  earth;  not  only  tn  the  Sanctuaries  of 
our  people  but  on  every  occasion,  in  every  home  and  place,  in  every  age 
and  land  until  the  utterance  of  Amos  become  a reality  Are  ye  not  as  the 
children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  ^e , O children  of  Israel?  saith  the  ^ord" . 

My  friends,  when  we  learn  to  answer  this  question  in  the  light  it  wa 
asked,  then  we  may  also  live  at  peace.  Amos  understood  by  his  question 
that  to  ^od,  both  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  (colored)  and  the  child- 
ren  of  Israel  (white)  are  equal  in  His  sight  and  are  loved  equally  by  Hi״,. 
In  all  the  intervening  centuries  we  have  not  yet  come  to  value  this  God- 
inspired  question,  nor  have  we  learned  to  apply  its 

and  tü  propln  ■jü  -noTnr-j-iitu  eentae-fe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 

that  for  the  last  time  this  season  we  state;!״*  Uiu  1.^1  I uhl  

Ihe  problem  of  Integration,  as  the  problems  of  the  Arab  Kefugees,  ^hurch 
and  St^te,  Fallout  ^belters,  0 and  Capital  Punishment  are  all  part  of 
our  great  obligation,  our  unyielding  responsibility  and  our  inescapable 


art^art  of  Jvidaism's  Unfinished  Business. 


c omini  t tment 
Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  Evening,  May  llth,  1962. 
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»»the  eviction  of  god,  ’* 

My  friends,  Mike  »^acobs  the  prize-fight  promoter^said  imiijr  ן■!  ril  ך Ug» 
^jhat  the  important  element  in  boxing  was  to  please  the  crowd.  What  he  said 


recent  events־  have 


twenty  years  ago  is  still  valid 


proved  rather  than  negated  his  point  o^  •fiew.  You  put  killers  in  the  ring 
and  people  fill«J0^  the  arena;  you  hire  boxing  artists  and  you  end  count- 
ing  the  empty  seats.  When  asked  whether  he  really  believed  that  people  cam 
to  see  "a  killer”,  he  answered:  They  come  to  see  a knockout.  ^hey  come  to 
see  a man  hurt.  If  they  think  anythiÄg  else,  they  are  kidding  themselves.” 
Recently,  a young  man  was  killed  in  the  ring;  in  the  12th  round  he  was  hit 
hard  in  the  head  several  times,  went  down,  was  counted  out  and  never  re- 
gained  consciousness.  The  death  of  Benny  Paret  produced  a flurry  of  in= 
vegtigations ; the  Governor,  the  Boxing  'Commission,  the  district  Attorney 
all  expressed  their  most  profound  concern  and  many  avenues  of  responsibili- 
ty  were  explored.  Was  the  referree  too  late  in  stopping  the  fight?  Did 
the  examining  doctor  declare  the  fighter  fit  when  he  was  not  in  the  best 
of  physical  condition?  Did  the  manager  s «±gki  desire  to  have  u Ij  1י^1י^ 
overlooky^that  Paret  may  not  have  had  adequate  time  to  recuperate  from  the 
previous  encounter?  ^he  questions  mounted,  the  newspapers  carried  daily 
progress  reports,  leading  personalities  declared  their  abhorrence 

only  a handful,  unfortunately,  were  brave  enough  to  come  forth  with  the 
real  and  devastating  truth  of  the  situation.  I lay  that  truth  before  you 
now:  the  primary  responsibility  lies  with  all  those  men,  women  and  young- 

sters  who  pay  to  see  a man  hurt;  It  is  the  crowd  which  wants  a knockout; 
it  is  the  crowd  which|wants  to  see  a man  stretched  out  on  the  canvas.  ־^hlis 
is  the  supreme  moment  in  boxing ^0«**־  the  fans  go  wild  with  screaming  and 
cheering  as  they  see  two  protagonists  clawing  and  tearing  at  each  other 
\mtil  one  is  knocked  into  insensibility.  The  error  of  judgement  lies  with 
the  people;  theyjcome  alive  when  a man  is  hit  hard  over  the  heart  or  the 
head,  when  his  mouthpiece  flies  out,  when  blood  squirts  from  his  nose  and 
when^  at  the  ultimate  moment^  he  slides  to  the  floor  oblivious  to  all.  •^'his 
is  the  meaning  and  the  explanation  of  the  results  of  the  Benny  ^aret  fight, 


/ 
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of  alljLimilar  encotmters  in  the  past  and  all  those  which  will  yet  be  fough 


in  the  future  before  some  measure  of  ciiilization  creeps  back  into  this 


most  destructive  of  sports,  ן , 

My  friends,  our  long  discourse  on  the  subject  of  i^tg  is  bro<ght 

about  not  merely  because  of  our  abhorrence  of  the  sport  itself  but,  in  a 
certain  measure,  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  meaning  and  value  of 
the  Torah  portion  which  we  shall  read  tomorrow  morning.  The  Sedra  is  kno 
by  the  name  of  ''Kedoshim'? , Holiness;  a concept  without  which  religion  can 
not  be  understood.  Everything  which  is  related  to  ^od  and  therefore  to 
rftligiosity  is  holy;  the  Torah  is  holy,  the  ^־ynagogue  is  holy,  our  food 
is  sanctified  by  virtue  of  the  Brocho,  even  the  people  are  holy  for  we 
characterize  the  membership  as  a ״Kehiloh  Kedosho”,  a holy  congregation. 
But,  most  important,  the  life  of  the  human  being  is  holy  for 
breath  of  life  the  nature  and  concept  of  man  are  dependent.  ”Ye  shall  be 
holy  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  holy",  these  are  the  opening  words  of  our 
^’orah  portion  fromithe  19th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus;  the  words  of 
holiness  and  sanctity  are  the  theme  and  basis  for  our  existence  as  decent 
worthy  and  rational  creatures.  % virtue  of  the  hc^ness  within  us,  which 
allows  God  to  dwell  ty i , we  rise  above  the  level  of  the  anxmal  world 

that  is  to  say,  while  some  human  beings  often  ack  like  animals,  we  are  not 
in  this  catagory.  therefore,  when  ^ p^aoo  the  prcrbleiii  ef  the  pri;5e  fight 
.1  ■yjmi  with  the  concept  of  holiness  we  see  that  this  is  a juxtapo 

sition  of  extreme  opposites:  In  terms  of  holiness  we  strive  to  keep  God 
״«i  in  the  case  of -bi«  boxing  law.  w^evict  God  from  our  very  being! 


boxing 


within  us;  in  the  case  of 


Again,  allow  us  to  emphasize  in  terms  of  the  boxing  problem:  it  lies  not 


is  a jungle,• 


with  the  fighters  that  the. 


rather,  it  lies  with  us  for  we  contribute  to  that  measure  of  desecration 
of  the  human  spirit  and  human  body  where  we  rejoice  to  see  blood,  where 
we  chant  for  victory  at  the  expense  of  anotherj  where  we  take  delight  in 
the  pain  and  terror  inflicted  upon  *jascCtasr  humaijbeing.  It  is  our  o\<m 
eviction  of  *^od  from  within  ourselves  which  is  the  point  at  issue  in  the 


iii. 


i'orah  portion  for  this  Sabbath  morning. 

But  while  our  example  of  the  boxing  evil  was  made  to  substantiate 
our  point  of  view,  the  ^orah  portion  speaks  in  a more  positive  vein.  Need 
less  to  say.  there  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  eviction  of  ^iod  from  within 
the  framework  of  the  human  being  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  read  of  the  mann 


er  in  which  holiness  may  be  assured^the  frail  human  spirit  for  his  own  sus 
tenance  md  worthiness.  ""nd  there  seems  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
that  one  of  the  key  issues  by  which  man  may  be  sustained  in  holiness  is 


intimately  tied  to  a permanence  of  at titude  . und-rl-at  ur . , Permanence  here 
does  not  delve  into  those  areas  of  concern  which  affect  only  the  modem  ma 


but,  rather,  there  Is  the  issue  that  such  concepts  as  character.  Integrity 
depth  and  worthiness  shall  never  be  altered  and  can  never  be  misinterprete 
!■hat  is  to  say,  tHO*  if  any  individual  desires  to  pattern  himself  on  the 
words  of  the  ^’orah  that  ״ye  shall  he  holy  as  I the  Vord  your  ״od  am  holy" 
there  must  be  that  element  of  permanence  or  stability  or  endurance  without 
which  man  can  be  of  little  use  or  meaning  either  to  himself,  to  those  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact^ or  to  the  faith  of  which  he  is  a part.  hne  of 
the  fundamental  principles  in  Judaism  is  that  God  is  One!  at  the  same  time 
the  corrolary  exclaims  that  He  is  always  the  same  and  that  what  tCe  repre- 
sents  to  a generation  of  yesteryear  is  the  same  as  what  He  represents  to 
those  of  tomorrow  and  of  the  next  century,  ■^f  anything  changes  at  all,  it 

jet;  4.  « . . .י*״־«!״  ״ ,a 


that  he  sees  and  understands  more  and 


is  man  s i might, 


more  with  the  passing  of  the  ages;  ^od,  however,  is  stable  and  permanent 
and  One.  This  permanence,  then,  relates  to  an  inner  fiber  within  the  hum 
an  being;  with  it  he  Jt^Äs  God  the  very  center  of  his  being. 

^llithout  it,  he  evicts  God  out  of  those  pacred  precincts  of  the  heart  and 
spirit  which  leave  an  empty  and  meaningless  shell.  Permanence,  the 

is  a key  to  holiness. 

^he  second  factor  which  me  must  take  into  consideration  may  be  en- 


In  a loose  sense 


titled  Structure, 


this  may  touch  on  physical  well  being  but.  at  its  core,  the  meaning  goes 


i*. 


^ touches  upon  the  esse^[ials  of  the  mind  and  spirit 


further. 


. . That  is  to  say,  holiness  if  man  wishes  to  emulate  the  sanctity  of  the  Al- 

^ •0—0 

mighty,  can  be  found  within  the  human  being  on  level  mit  lii»  1 ״ y . We 

all  have  emotions,  dreams,  beliefs,  hopes,  drives  and  wants;  these  may  be 
sensuous,  practicalt  material  or  spiritual.  "^ut , whatever  be  the  case,  th 
Structure  of  the  mental  well-being  is  the  same  for  all  the  pe^es  of  the 
earth,  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Which  man  has  not  heard  of  terror  and 
fear,  who  has  not  experienced^love  or  hate,  when  have  we  not  laughed  at 
joy  and  cried  at  sorrow;  are  there  truly  those  who  can  reject  pain,  fear, 
hunger,  thirst,  delight,  success,  achievement  zuid  despair?  This  is  of  the 


essence  to  the  human  being;  it  is  part  of  the  completeness  of  the  »1 

Imii י ן^-  without  wiiich  he  is,  again,  an  empty  shell  devoid  of  ^od.  Holiness, 


then,  from  the  very  first  moment  when  Isaiah  exclaimed  the  words  in  awe  an 
wonder  naait— «m.  uwlcwewimg■■  Holy,  holy, 

holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  thd  whole  ijss=id  is  full  of  his  glory i ^his  is 


the  doxology  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  faith;  it  has  been  adopted  by 
every  mr,jor  western  faith.  Permanence  and  Structure,  then,  are  implied  in 
the  word  Holiness. 

Lastly,  we  must  still  consider  the  catagory  of  Growth.  This  is  an 
intrinsic  factor  in  the  cause  of  holiness  or  else  we  evict  Him.  The  need 
for  growth  is  all  too  evident:  if  we  are  to  be  holy  as  He  is  holy,  how  can 
we  ever  hope  to  attain  such  heights  of  perfection  and  sanctity?  "^t  does 
not  seem  possible  and  it  may  be  a striving  for  perfection  wjthout  end.  At 
the  same  time,  as  long  as  we  realize  that  man  must  always  grow  and  must  al 
ways  provide  for  himself  the  path  toward  an  ever  increasing  maturity,  then 
the  path  may  be  lightened  andjthe  burdenjeasier  to  bear.  Thus,  there  must 
always  beja  development,  a belief  in  the  worthiness  of  the  stri|flng,  a con- 
tinuing  process  which  seeks  to  delvejever  deeper  and  reach  ever  farther, 

־^t  is,  in  short,  a striving  without  end  for  else  the  labor  is  Without  cause 
and  the  result  is  without  conviction.  In  terms  of  holiness  one  must  be 
with  God;  for  man  to  beat  into  nothingness  his  fel low  man  evicts  Heity 


V, 


from  within  the  confines  of  the  heart  and  soul  ajd  mind  of  the  individual. 

In  this  manner,  then,  is  the  ideal  of  ht^iness  tojbe  strengthened  with- 
in  the  human  being.  ^he  sport  of  boxing,  as  a newsworthy  ex^ple,  is  cited 
only  to  illustrate  the  depth  of^depravity 
׳fj»־  blood  and  anguish  outweighs  the  considerations  for  sanctity  and  holines 
The  three  fold  ingredient^  are  these:  permanence,  structure  and  growth^' 
with  these,  the  placd  of  ^od  within  the  mortal  being  rests  assured,  '^’o 
evict  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  feeling  fraiv  within  is  an  easy 
matter  but  to  retain,  to  strengthen  and  to  ennoble  ourselves  His  pre- 

sence  is  one  of  the  great  goals  placed  Tn1־  fnוי ו  the  reach  of  the  individual, 
^f  man  truly  was  created  in  ^od's  image  it  may  yet  be  his  place  to  attain 
that  measure  of  perfection  which  will  allow  him  to  live  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  ah  "Ye  shall  be  holy  for  T the  i-ord  your  God  am  holy? 

Amen, 


^^eb.  Tab.,  Friday  Evening,  ^^ay  4,  1962 
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«*PITHOM.  RA1MSE8,  NEW  güRK." 

My  friends,  this  18  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  hearken  back  to  the 


'and 


lesson  tought  yesteryear, 
/1>e3;־cr~ 


-■  bo,1v-^1l.8d 

learni^l  a great  deal  from  the  Paseover  holiday:  we  nnt  fnrffht  to  teach 
our  children,  we  learn  to  keep  in  mind  the  Messianic  ideal,  we  relive  with 
those  of  the  past  the  shattering  events  which  s«  them  free,  we  learn  to 

anticipate  In  seven  short  weeks  the  revelation  at  Mt.  Sinai,  tin  glrlnc  *־ 
. a.,--  . ,,I■■  nr^nMiwwl  Mi'fl  r^mi^TriTrtmnnlin■,  It  la 


my  firm  personal  conviction  that  because  of  these  lessons  learned  over  the 
course  of  centuries,  Pesaoh  16  one  of  the  most  important  religious  occasion 
for  the  Jew  of  every  generation.  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  one  more  Item 
perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all:  namely,  ■a  Ihsiii  nfiinr  ^יו  fnrget  that 
at  one  time  we  were  the  lowliest  of  the  low,  the  most  beatfe^  of  the  oppresse 


the  most  worthless  of  all  human  olasslfloatlons.  In  short,  we  were  slaves 


and  we  must  never  forget  It.  Not  only  do  we  know,׳thl^orlgln 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  from  the  Book  of  Exodus  but  we  are  told  in  specific 
detail  the  lot  of  our  people.  There  were  taskmasters  with  whips,  the  men 
and  women  carried  great  burdens,  the  male  children  were  being  killed,  the 
freedom  of  body  was  contained  and  a freedom  of  the  mind  was,  for  all  intent 
and  purposes,  nonealstent.  Indeed,  we  built  the  store  cities  of  Plthom  and 
Raamses.  Most  of  us  learn  the  names  of  these  cities  In  our  earliest  rell- 
glous  school  e duoati on  and  then  we  forget  them  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
However,  these  cities  tell  us  a great  deal  about  the  society  in  which  we 
were  slaveej  we  know,  for  a fact,  that  these  two  cities  were  actually  built 
by  Hebrew  labor^w^^ they  have  been  discovered  and  unearthed  within  the  last 
one  hundred  years.  Thus,  this  Is  no  fairy-tale  but  reality:  slave  labor 
was  not  the  Invention  of  modem  Pharaohs,  by  any  means.  And  how  did  we 
build  Plthom  and  Raamses?  By  the  meat  of  our  brow;(,  through  tears  caused 
by  the  lashes  of  whips,  by  stepping  over  the  fallen  bodies  of  those  who 


circumstances  ifhlch 


could  no  longer  continue,  ■I *K  Uio■  ttarepiyee  er  une  ciroumBwaucoB 
threatened  to  annihilate  their  lives.  Furthermore,  the  term  » store-oltlea" 
16'  somewhat  Inaccurate;  they  were  cities  In  which  to  store  something  hut 
not  the  grain  or  wheat  or  barley  which  one  normally  would  associate  with 

; rather,  they  stored  In  Plthom  and  Raamses  the  gold 

and  treasury  of  the  Pharaohs.  Thus,  as  a supreme  Irony  and  gesture  of  con- 
tempt,  the  slave  had  to  build  a treasure-city  to  house  the  material  splend- 
or  of  the  conqueror  at  the  very  time  when  the  spiritual  value  of  the  slave 

declined  constantly# 

We  make  mention  of  thiise  cities  and  their  purpose  for  a situation  exls 

tlmt  which  allows  for  a ptrallel  to  that  of  ancient  times.  Today 
we  help  to  build  the  city  of  New  York;  perhaps  not  by  slave  labor  but  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brow,  the  business  committments,  by  taxes,  the  very  gact 
that  here  we  occupy  a place  and  th&t  this  Is  the  city  in  which  we  llv^qnd 
Which  we  call  our  home.  It  too  Is  a -treasure-city-;  never  before  has  one 
seen  so  much  wealth  and  material  splendor  anywhere  93Ä  concentrated  In  so 
small  an  area.  At  the  same  time,  exactly  the  same  as  In  Plthom  and  Raam- 
ses,  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  slaves  to 
the  system,  decline^  steadily  1»i»n  without  recourse  to  a better  life 

in  a better  day.  In  this  elty  you  can  find  anything  you  want;  from  the  low 
liest  and  most  vulgar  to  the  loftiest  concept  which  man  can  place  into  the 
context  of  his  life.  It  Is  the  most  exciting  city  on  the  face  of  the  wart 
and,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  the  most  lonely.  Without  question,  it  caters 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  and  great  for  the  one  value  which  opens  all  doors 
here  ;4. money  and  the  more  plentiful  the  better.  Very  little  Is  sacred, 
pleasure  Is  god,  and  speed  Is  worshipped.  Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  a 
comparison  Is  permitted  for  It  does  not  auger  well  for  us  to  look  at  our 
home-tow^  with  Illusion;  we  are  slaves  to  a system  of  action  and  belief 
which  makes  us  -New  Yorkers-  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  We  live 
here  and  as  we  help  the  city  Increase  Its  treasures,  so  we  do  not  mind  be- 
ing  a part  of  the  process  of  gain  either.  Contrwry  to  popular  opinion. 


Ill• 


the  world  does  not  pass  us  by;  rather,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  move  with  the 

h as  possible. 

In  a number  of  areas  of  our 
concern.  First,  the  police  department.  But,  in  the  last  15  years  the  numb- 
ere  of  policemen  have  Increased  35J^  while  In  the  same  time  the  population 
only  grew  by  Secondly,  the  Board  of  Education.  %t.  In  the  last  20 

years  the  children* 8 educational  needs  lias  augmented  by  bji  increase  in 
teachers  while  the  school  population  decreased  by  l%m  Thirdly,  lef־u8  blame 
the  housing  administration  which  has  80  radically  altered  our  city.  But, 
in  the  last  10  years  there  was  a net  increase  of  225,000  dwelling  units  In 
New  York  which  is  enough  to  house  anyvt^ire  from  Bialf  to  a full  million  Indl- 
vl duals;  yet,  during  the  same  time,  the  population  of  this  city  deillned  by 
110,000.  Thus  we  can  point  to  any  number  of  examples  of  false  reporting  in 


tide  and  profit  physically  and  materially  as  mu( 
Of  course,  one  can  seek  to  place  the 


the  minds  of  the  people  for  they  are  misinformed  pr  carefully  misled.  The 
state  of  mind  for  our  city  finds  Its  cause  In  other  areas  entirely;  It  is 
not  th^  lack  of  housing,  the  poor  fduaatlon  or  the  woefully  understaffed  po- 
lice  which  bring  snc^  agony  of  soul  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York.  Indeed, 
the  cause  in  part  Is  to  be  found  In  the  restlessness  of  the  person  who  Is  a 
part  of  the  restlessness  of  the  city,  and  g±ce  versa.  This  is  especially 
true  in  view  of  our  Jewish  population  for  we  have  always  maintained  a very 
strong  and  centrally  organized  coflÄmunlty  life.  Today  there  is  great  lone- 
llness.  There  is  anonymity  ^ city  life,  mobility  of  population,  passion 
for  self-indulgence  which  have  dreated  barriers  between  people.  We  have 
neighborhoods  without  neighbors,  communities  without  communication,  and 
cities  without  citizens.  But,  In  stark  contrast,  an  average  Jewish  commu- 
nlty  of  yesteryear  had  to  have  these  Institutions,  and  everyone  had  to  con- 
tribute  both  money  and  time:  societies  for  visiting  the  sick,  bprylng  the 
dead,  providing  the  poor  with  Sabbath  candles,  for  furnishing  dowries  to 
poor  girls,  to  ransom  captives,  to  provide  special  foods  for  Passover  and 
other  special  occasions.  This  Is  not  to  me/^tlon  that  all  had  to  support 

'X 

the  school,  the  synagogue  and  the  community  cou|011  as  such.  And,  it  might 


iv 


be  emphasized,  all  of  these  aotlvitles  were  In  the  hands  of  ״sdoletle•" : not 

individuals,  ^11  the  people  of  the  Jtehüoh  participated  in  one  or  the  other 

•^l>C)yp  *> ^ • ?י־ 
״furictlon  and/  thilih  uf  it  In  relation  te  present  day  e^-rnimnUiw wes,  ^en  if 

a person  received  himself  charity,  he  was  still  under  obligation  to  give  a 

little  to  the  general  community  fundi  A greater  law  or  custom  for  the  weli- 

being  of  the  community  as  a IÜ1010  is  not  in  existence  anywhere  else. 

But  the  city  of  yesteryear,  with  all  of  its  advanjj?&B  Jewlshly  speaking, 
IB  gone,  although  not  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  community  has  even  end- 
ed  its  day  as  a center  of  value  in  a physical  sense.  The  story  is  all  too 
familiar,  especially  in  New  York.  The  father  takes  the  son  for  a drive. 
*Jhere  18  the  house  where  I was  born“.  The  boy  saw  a dilapidated  house 
with  swarms  of  colored  children  playing  on  the  front  step.  “Over  there  18 
the  synagogue  where  X used  to  • The  boy  saw  a large,  dirty  building 
over  which  had  been  placed  the  crude  sign  *Warehouse*.  “ILhat  tas  the  Jew- 
Ish  center  where  I learned  how  to  play  handball“.  The  boy  saw  a ramshackle 
building  with  a cross  attached  to  the  roof  auid  as  they  passed  they  heard 
the  lusty  sounds  of  a church  choStr  singing  in  Spanl^sh,  As  you  well  know, 
this  scene  is  not  unique;  it  happens  everywhere  and  especially  here  when 
you  recall  the  fame  and  the  place  of  the  Lower  East  Side  in  our  people's 
history.  The  story  18  of  a similar  nature  in  every  major  city  of  the  land; 
with  our  people •8  willingness  to  move  and  to  take  the  children  to  the  sub- 
urbs,  a vast  process  of  change  is  afoot  the  end  results  of  which  will  not 
become  evident  for  decades  to  come,  ßut,  we  can  already  report  that  such 
major  cities  as  Cleveland  are  nlpnfti^y  “Judenrein“  (free  of  Jews);  in  most 
urban  centers  today  the  Cath(4cs  constitute  a preponderant  majority  while 


Protestants  and  Jews  represent  progressively  weaker  minorities.  And,  there 
18  no  end  in  sight  for  this  co«jtlnulng  movement  away  from  the  center  of 
activity,  such  as  it  is  represented  by  the  city.  The  answer  to  the  rest- 
lessness  and  problems  of  our  time  Insofar  as  they  concern  our  living  in 
New  York  or  a similar  place,  18  to  bring  back  to  the  fore  the  moral  fiber 
and  undiluted  strength  of  the  individual  citizen.  TreaBurei^s  make  us  grow 


I 


weeüL  and  our  corresponding  Inner  strength  fades  but  this  is  the  cause  and 


effect  result  which  must  be  avoided.  We  can  never  allow  the  dlstinctlvenesi 
and’ purposefulness  of  Jewish  life  to  be  submerged  in  the  contemporary  yearn- 
Ing  for  conformity  and  respectability. 

The  cycle  has  come  jj^to  the  point  of  origin  once  again:  be  a citizen, 
communicate,  live  earnestly  and  honeslj^. aöd  learn  to  control  your  fq^:e  with 


It  is  the  leseon  learned  in  Egypt  on  the 


every  resource  at  your 


occasion  we  note  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Pi thorn  and  Raamses  were  our 
cities  of  slavery  but  the  people  managed  to  live  and ^progressed  to  freedom 
with  honor.  Ours  too  is^to  cast  aside  those  areas  of  convenience^ a*d  lethal 
gy  and  triteness  which  dull^asÄ  weaken  and  erode;  rather,  to  stand  up  and 
be  heard  as  we  apply  the  lesson  of  yesteryear  to  the  immediate  and  urgent 
reality  of  the  present.  Let  us  not  blame  every  conceivable  force  for  the 
difficulties  and  turmoil  of  our  homes;  indeed,  the  responsibility  as  men 
and  Women  living  here^ rests  upon  you  and  me  and  our  neighbors.  There  18 
no  such  phenomenon  as  a Jewish  hermit.  No  Jew  can  live  apart  from  society 
^r  we  are  1»ty  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  city -in  which ^e  liva.  It 
-4s  as  the  Psalmist  warned  us  1(^  ago,  with  theejeho  heard  from  Egjppt  to  N.Y, 


״Except  the  Lord  keep  the  cltyV^hey  labor  In  vain  that  build  it;  Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house (j^^he  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  (Ps.  127:1) 


/ג / ^׳/ע / כ־׳ 

T • ^ ■r-  • ־ ־ . , י 


Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  Evening,  April  20,  1962 

Shabbos  Choi  HaMoed  Pexaoh. 


^ !3 


' / ' c 

i^  C *U'l  ^ ^i/t-  'i,  yui.  ״^-  ^ 


PASSOVER- -YISKOR. 


Hy  friend־ ״ .־  are  gathered  this ״ ־le״.n  hour  to  pay  tribute  to  those  of 
of  <,ur  loved  ones  who  are  no  ״,ore־  the  finger  of  the  ^l^lghty  has  beckoned 
to  the״,  and  with  the  frailty  of  the  mortal  being,  they  have  answered  the  cal 
They  are  at  peace,  they  have  fulfilled  their  obligations, they  sleep  the  e- 

ternal  sleep.  Therefore.  It  Is  you  and  I who  are  the  problem  now־  how  do 

^ a.  risr  niir  lives  react  to  the  finality  of  death? 
we  who  have  experienced  tragedy  in  our  lives  reac 

Some  are  extremely  bitter  and  can  never  reconcile  themselves  to  what  life  K 
has  brought  to  them־  others  accept  more  graciously  because  they  feel  that  a 
life  had  been  well  spent  and  they  are  able  to  readjust־  and  there  1־  a third 
group  Which  bears  the  lot  Ä has  failed־  upon  them  In  deafening  s/llence. 
bometlmes  I have  the  feeling  that  the  silent,  pulet.  solemn  mourner  Is  bless 
ed  with  the  greatest  of  peace  for  silence  does  not  always  mean  Insensitivity 
־allousn־ss,or  Inner  lethargy.  1 -m  reminded  of  the  case  of  ,^aro״  and  his 
two  sons.  Nadab  and  afeihu.  True,  they  off־rg,|eö  a strange  fire  upon  the 
altar  of  ״od  but  is  this  reason  enough  for  their  deaths?  They  were  right- 
eous  men,  they  had  stood  by  their  father.they  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
restrictions  of  priesthood,  they  wefe  rcspedted  within  the  community  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Aar ״ ״״ever  knew  why  his  sons  had  been  taken  from  him 

and  thus  his  loss  was  all  the  harder  to  »ear.  ״nd.  wh^t^,  was  his  response 

J ו traeedv?  ''And  ''־aron  was  still."  No  cries, 

to  this  unknown  and  unknowable  trageay 

no  protests,  not  even  a  ״« ״•sti־״״  he  responded  with  silence. 

Now.  some  of  us  mlgit  find  this  difficult  to  understand  for  silence, of 

and  by  itself,  is  no  longer  a part  of  our  modern  day  vocabulary.  At  best, 
we  only  appreciate  the  value  of  keeping  quiet  when  we  have  nothing  to  say־ 

this  in  itself  is  a sign  of  widdom  nowadays.  ״ut,  somehow,  I can  not  help 

e m— .■—..־  .V  silence  goes  be|10nd  ״«■ely  being 
but  think  that  in  this  case  of  mourni  .g,  silence  g 

qalet־  silence  was  a response  on  the  part  of  -‘aron  to  the  mystery  of  God's 

ways.  ^hls.  perhaps.  Is  what  the  *׳salmlst  meant  when  he  wrote ״ ־To  Thee 

silence  Is  pr^ase־ ־ .״üence.  then,  does  not  mean  ins/־״־itivity  to  man  or 

+ doH  Nor  does  silence  mean  co1Iiיןlacency  towards  man  or  a 
indifference  to  ''״od.  ^^or  aoes 

n to  dod  the  contrary,  silebce  is  an  act:  it  re- 

fatalistic  resignation  to  oa. 


to  dod. 


ii. 


presents  man's  reverence  for  od  compassion  for  man  and^awe  for  life, 

iiilent  compasiion  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  meaningful  of  human  emotio 
be  compassionate  a parson  must  be  able  to  bear  silenty  the  brunt  of  an  e- 
motion,  to  feel  its  sharp  edge  and  to  taste  its  l?__it terness  or  sweetness.  H 
He  must  be  able  to  face  silently  the  ravages  of  loneliness,  the  impact  of 
fearing  the  unknown,  the  tender  yearnings  of  love.  All  this  is  validyfor, 
it  seems  to  me,  a person  can  speak  in  silence  only  if  he  can  be  still  with- 
in  himself.  It  is  the  inner  aiLlcSge  of  self-acceptance  which  gives  him  the 
soul  to  hear  and  the  heart  to  feel  and  hi«  mind  to  know,  t*«t  Silence,  also, 
is  a response  to  od/^j  perhaps,  the  greatest  affirmation  of  all. 

It  is  thesejthought s which  come  to  mind  as  we  pay  homage  to  what  turmoil 

\ 

death  has  wrought;  as  we  seek  to  understand  that  which  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension;  as  we  fight  for  recognition  before  the  bar  of  ^*eavenly  Justice  to 
plead  our  cause  and  to  seek  an  answer.  Perhaps,  then,  silence  is  best for 
father,  mother,  husband  and  wife  have  lived  their  lives;  ־«id  brothers,  sisti 
ers  and  children  have  g anted  us  a precious  heritage.  Is  not  this  the  prop- 
er  time  for  silence  if  that  quietness  within  reflects  a calm  and  a measure 
of  serenity  which  will  be  our  strength  and  fortitude  in  the  empty  days  to 
come.  And  it  is  within  this  context  that  we  call  to  mind  those  of  our  loved 
ones  who  were  precious  to  us  during  the  course  of  their  years  on  earth,  ^nd 
a great  deal  remains:  the  memory,  the  serenity,  thd  belief,  the  companion- 
ship,  the  tenderness  and  we  speak  to  God  out  of  the  silence  of  our  hearts, 
-nd  out  of  this  silence  we  seek  to  build  once  again;  this  Temple,  its  groups 

^־4 

its  program,  its  beliefs  and  its  progress  be  a monument  to  the  memory 

of  those  who  were  part  of  us  and  yet  are  no  more.  Let  the  silence  of  our 
acceptance  speak  through  the  silence  of  these  walls  which  up^hold  not  only 
a roof  but  a Sanctuary,  a tradition,  a way  of  life  which  enables  us  to  rise 
to  the  nobility  and  sanctity.  I believejthat  to  Lrod,  silence  re- 

presents  reverence;  itennables  man  to  face  life’s  mysteries  and  perhaps  to 
glimpse  a portion  of  our  potential  meaning  on  earth.  In  the  spirit  of  this 
silent  reverence,  we  ask  you  to  give  and  to  support  the  work  of  our  congre 


ili. 


gation  generously  so  that  together»^  we  may  build  a worthy  memorial.  Out  of 
the  silence  and  reverence  of  our  hearts  let  us  stand  one  with  the  other  to 
share  joy  as  well  as  heartache,  to  build  as  one  for  ourselves  and 

for  those  of  the  future,  to  give  tangible  evidence  and  concrete  meaning  to 
the  belief  that  as  we  honor  the  ^Hmighty,  we  honor  our  dear  ones.aÄd  fccause 
of  us  their  memory  shall  always  be  £or  a blessing.  If  silence  is  reverence 


let  us  show  our  respect  by  giving  with  our  heart  to  call  to  mind  ou 
and  our  our  hopes  and  our  dreams,  our  faith  in  this  life  and  in  the 

life  to  come. 

Will  the  lashers  please  come  forward,.. 


8th  day  Passover;  Yiskor  Service;  ^^eb.  Tab.,  April  26,  1962, 

^hursday  A.M.  Service. 


9-0  ^ 


9^/9-  ^ ^ 


is  A/'oT^  ^A'^Ol^'G  H i lhu י ' 

- ׳ t י 

- '^־/C^  ß_- A — 6^^^  ^KHi{  .JL^,  G.>־.^־^- ö~j  H.s 

A-t.  ^^c(.  jn  y<~^  ' Tj^i^i^ -)^ / ^ 

י 7׳- . י ^ { י //  J 

Kj‘-^ >v?  ci^  Cc^  i ^ ' 

O--r<^%<  ^ >y  i'L't-  t 9^^  ^^C«_ ^ «־־' /i*  '^■«.T-t  ^ /i 

—  ^£,  , /to 

z<y ;>  C1yt£c4^  * r ^־,cAof  U-Lk.^  ^.-j■  t׳ , 

A<^<<.Cj  -Aju^ /r ferxj  C1H<^  Crj^־ ' —  ,'^'/'^ff-^L 


"IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH"  1st  day  **esach. 

My  friends,  the  Haggadahjls  a religious  Interpretation  of  history{  Jt  is 
far  ״.ore  than  a mere  story  to  us  of  Jewry,  on  the  contrary,  by  portraying  the 
events  and  episodes  which  brought  us  to  the  observance  of  this  holiday,  it 


onee — agai-n  \ Än  the 


rli  i'trbt'g 


indicates  that  this נ ־^  J>ook 


5- tnat  tnis  xs  ־»***«  j׳  u 0 1 

heels  of  the  ״od  it’  the^t%?ti^e  force  and  factor  in  our  livesfe.^ 

the  lives  of  our  ances^rs.  and,  in  shnsX,  uf  all  th,^c.nlu.  lea  uf  hidsism. 

God  took  us  out  of  Egypt  with  ״ mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,  “e  dl- 
vided  the  Bed  ^ea  for  Moses  so  that  we  could  pass  through,  “e  visited  the 
plagues  q_n  the  Egyptians  and  spared  our  forefathers,  ״e  led  us  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  foot  of  ‘‘t . ־'inai,  ״nd  he  led  us  through  the  physical  wil- 
demess  of  the  desert  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land.  ־"he  word  ״He"  of  course  is  repetitious  in  this  recijtal  of  facts;  we 
have  but  t»  One  ^od  and  “e  is  in  our  lives?־  in  our  experiences . a»d  for■  the 
Jew,  “e  is  History.  It  is  for  these  reasons  and  many  more  wh*ch  could  Just 
as  easily  be  brought  to  the  fore  that  we  repeat  our  opening  state^me^the 
Haggadah  is  the  religious  interpretation  of  our  hlstoryl  It  is 

that  we  place  so  high  a value  on  the  little  ditty  which  we  have 
learned  to  enjoy  so  much,  Dayenu.  Of  course,  the  melody  is  wonderful  and 
we  delight  in  its  rhythm,  the  children  sing  the  refrain  full  of  zeal  and  en- 
thuslasm.  ״ut.  it  would  appear  to  me.,in-«־ES־  delight  with  a catchy  tune 
we  have  come  to  overlook  or  neglect  the  basic  meaning  of  thesejfew  verses, 
the  song  Dayenu  tells  us  exactly  what  we  have  attempted  to  say  here  this 
morning:  that  ^od  is  a part  of  our  lives  and  that  He  is  responsible  for  the 


• f ־^srael  to  be  a mighty  nation  and 


history  which  has  shaped  the 


holy  people.  Had  “e  ■«k  taken  us  out  of  Egypt  only,  it  would  have  been 
Inough,  had  “־  only  split  the  Hed  Sea  for  us.  it  would  have  been 
had  “e  only  split  the  Sea  and  not  given  us  a dry  path,  Dayenu,  “ad  tte  ».* 
given  us  Mannah  and  not  the ־ ־abbath.  Dayenu,  and 
vital  factors  which  helped  to 1^-.1 ״  H"'  influence 

joumey^hrough  the  wlldernessj  “t . “inal . the  ‘orah.  the  Promised  “״nd.  the 
Holy  I'emple  all  would  have  been  enough  Injthemselves , it  would  have  been  su« 


ficient*'ßut  no,  ^od  did  this  and  much  more  sO  that  bji  the  time  the  rental 
Qf.  the  song  has  been  completed,  we  have  dealt  with  the  whole  wide  scope  of 
Jewish  experience  in  centuries  past.  "Dayenu”,  then,  is  our  expression  of 
thankfulness,  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  having  brought  us  to  thn  pit^n 
n?f^ri  ninii  so  that  in  fdture  gen^ations  we  might  be  able  to  say;  ” hou  hast 

r -״*T  ^ 

sustained  us,  kept  us  alive^and  ennabled  us  to  reach  this  hoiy  season.” 

Now,  my  friends,  while  we  respectfully  recite  this  song  of  gratitude 
out  of  tradition  each  and  every  year  I often  wonder  with  what  degree  of  be- 
^nd  honesty  it  might  be  applied  to  the  actions  of  man,  if  such  were  the 
case.  ^'or,  if  anything  at  all,  when  we  weigh  man’s  actions  and  beliefs  re- 
lative  to  the  i׳as5,over  holiday^  in  relation  to  the  message  of  Dayenu  as  it  is 
applied  to  Deity,  then  we  must  regretfully  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  man 
the  refrain  י?  /ifwould  all  too  readily  spriing  to  our  lips.  ”Lo  Dai”  means 
just  the  opposite:  "it  is  not  enough”,  it  is  not  sufficient,  there  is  a grea 
deal  left  unsaid  and  unaswered.  ®an  must  r in  depth  before  «se  Lo 


׳ai ' can  be  converted  to  the  more  mean.ngful  Dayenu.  In  which  areas,  then. 


י• 0 

are  the  activities  and  beliefs  of  man  Lo  Dai,  not  enough?  The  immediate 
example  which  comes  to  mind  j=e33±»6  on  this  first  day  of  esach^to  the  land 


and  dream  of  ־^srael,  as  these  are  represented  in  our  Haggadhh  and  in  our  own 

\a 

time.  From  the  very  ^ l 11  on‘  ‘ ^ of  the  exodux  we  have  always  looked  upon 
the  land  of  our  fathers  as  the  ultimate  goal;  the  whole  movement  of  ־^ionism 
centered  around  this  dream  and  ideal.  ־^d,  then,  it  became  a reality  and 

...  i9 


the  Zionists,  e^^cept  the|fringe  groups,  ceased  in  their  toil  and  labor 
diverts  their  interest  and  into  other  areas  of  more  immediate 

ßut  only  last  week,  with  the  censure  of  Israel  by  the  Security  ''ounc 
il,  we  saw  once  again  right  bdfore  our  eyes  that  as  ^ews  we  had  made  a very 
grave  mistake  in  the  years  just  past.  We  had  believed  that  with  the  estab- 


lishment  of  the  State  and  most  of  thף(countries  of  the  world  at  least  sympa- 

thetic  tolthe  cause  of  the  Israeli^  the  ^ionist  ideal  had  been  achieved.  "^ut 

the  laziness  of  concern,  the  superficiality  of  our  interest,  the  glibness 

f\ 

of  our  support  only  makes  the  awakening  to  reality  the  more  harsh  and  rude, 


ill. 


It  does  not  take  special  skill  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  situation 

that  our  cause  is  not  now,  and  ^lerhaps  never  will  be,  secure  in  the  eyes  of 

* 

the  world,  "hid  the  reason  is  "Lo  Dai”  it  is  not  enough  what  we  have  done;  it 
is  not  sufficient  what  we  have  represented  to  the  world;  it  has  not  been  ful 
^^^2ed  that  we  shall  inaugurate  a great  day  in  the  annals  of  Jewry  by  virtue 
of  our  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  ^tate  of  J^grael.  Lo  Dai!  Our  con- 
cern,  our  attentiveness,  our  belief,  our  prestige,  our  committment  have  all 
not  been  sufficient;  the  burden  of  responsibility  lies  on  your  shoulders  and 


it  was  only  Freuice  which 


that  we  ha׳^־e  let  the 


/^w 


on  mine 


had  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to  call  for  a condemnation  of  both  guilty 
parties  rather  than  placing  the  onus  of  responsibility  on  Israel  aione.  0ut 
on  this  festival  of  Passover,  when  we  so  freely  sing  Dayenu,  we  can  honestly 
say  that  in  !he  case  of  srael^  Lo  Dai,  it  is  not  enough. 

The  second  area  concerns  the  education  of  our  children,  which  area  occu 
pies  a cdntral  place  in  terms  of  the  Daggadah  narrative.  The  story  is  told 
for  the  children,  the  questions  are  for  their  interest,  tlie  four  sons  are  a 
part  of  children's  mental  makeup  and  the  Afikomdn  as  well  as  the  songs  re- 
late  to  the  interest  level  of  the  younger  generation.  In  short,  the  ^^ag^ada 
is  an  educational  textbook;  the  Seder  itself  is  the  blackboard  add  chalk  by 
me^ns  of  which  we  transmit  our  history  to  thdse  who  will  follow  us  one  day 
in  leadership  and  in  the  community  at  large.  "ut , while  we  sing  Dayenu  with 
the  little  ones,  in  the  area  of  education  removed  from  the  Seder  we  can  all 
too  readily  say:  Lo  Dai,  it  is  not  enough.  I need  not  go  into  great  detail 
to  make  you  conscious  of  the  fact  that  adults  in  this  country  know  next  to 
nothing  of  their  heritage  and  tradition;  some  of  the  social  critics  of^^r^ 
movements  maintain  that  Judaism  in  America  today  is  a faith  which  is 
fu1-^־thil^^^Mr^lono.  because  the  adult  membership  has  removed  itself  from  the 
teaching  process  altogether.  ׳I'hese  words,  my  friends,  are  designed  to  tell 
you  the  truth  of  the  situation:  not  only  are  the  adults  deserters  in  one  of 
the  great  areas  of  "׳ewish  concern  but  the  children  also  are  leaving  our  re- 
ligious  schools,  and  at  an  alarming  rate.  1^eedless  to  say,  the  boys  are  a 


iv 


part  of  the  system  but  only  ^ forthcoming  Bar  ^Htz- 

voh.  •"'he  type  of  return  to  sWyy^such  as  we  have  In  our  congregation  is  a 
rare  occurence  and  a constant  source  of  amazement  to  my  colleagues.  ut  the 
situation  is  even  worse  when  one  considers  the  girls  and  tVieir  education. 

The  young  ladies,  future  mothers  in  Israel,  leave  religious  school  by  the  5tl 
grade,  when  they  are  about  11  years  old.  or  with  the  onset  of  adolescence. 
Ihe  parent  permits  this  for”  a girl|^  does  not  need  to  know  'Wew״  which  is 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  lack  of  Bar  ^Htzvoh  for  the  girls.  Thus,  we  fine 


that  by  the  7th  grade  the  complement  of  students  is  2/3  boys  and  1/3  girls; 
the  parents  -ever  allow |the  fact  lu  that  will 


generation  after 


Jewish  homes /o^  the ir  children^ 


nts  -evei 


one  day 


this  will  be  even  more  ignorant  than  the  present  since  the  opportunity  for 
learning  has  been  dissipated  onjfthe  alter  of  dance,  music  and  art  lessons  on 
־at<.rday  mornings.  “hlle  we  say  blandly  and  callously  Dayenu  at  the  “eder 
table,  a long,  hard  look  at  our  own  hearts  and  minds  would  undoubtedly  call 
to  the  fore  the  word  and  concept  of  "lo  dal”,  it  is  not  enough,  not  sufflclen 
not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  and  heritage  which  we  prjioudly  afl^m 

this  holy  day• 

Lastly,  we  spoke  of  history  at  the  very  outset.  And  here  we  come  to  the 
element  of  freedom,  for  this  we  believe  to  be  our  great  heritage,  especially 
in  view  of  the  ideal  associated  with  the  ^'merican  way  of  life.  ‘■־reedom  here 
is  all  important  and  by  our  citing  Pesach  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  “merlcan 
tradition:  economic,  political  and  social  freedom,  “ut  this  has  been  a mis- 
understanding,  to  ^ay  the  least.  We  were  never  given  freedom  in  the  sense 
that  we  would  like  to  interpret  it•,  we  were  given  freedom  only  for  the  purp- 
ose  of  servitude.  We  sing  Dayenu  to  be  sure!  but  we  say  Lo  Dai  when  we  con- 
slder  the  extent  of  our  abuse  of  this  self-contained  privilege.  God  let  us 
go  free  in  order  to  serve  Him;  ״e  had  no  choice  either  of  goal  or  leadership. 
We  were  bound  to  ״od  and  ku  God  from  the  very  beginning.  Hged  I go  into  grea 
detail  when  I say,  emphaticnlly  and  regretfullj^^o  Dai7  “here  is  our  service, 
Vhere  is  our  committment,  where  is  our  faith,  where  is  our  sacrifice,  where 


is  ״ur  humility,  modesty,  sanctity,  holiness?  It  is  for  this  purpose  only 
ths^t  we  were  freed,  all  of  the/  thlnes  «or  which  we  gracefully  chant  hayenu^ 
in  ironic  contrast  may  be  labelled  Lo  Dal  by  you  and  me  in  our  own  time.  It 
is  a misrepresentation,  a blasphemy,  a disgrace  of  all  that  motivated  our  an 
cestors  toward  fulfillment  and  satisfaction  in  days  gone  by. 

I'hese  my  friends  are  the  lessons  of  history  as  tought  the  “aggadah. 

We  sing  Dayenu  but  the  heart  is  not  in  it,  it  is  untrue, for  what  we  once  va- 
lued  is  no  longer  of  the  essence.  If  we  want  to  be  honest  with  our  holiday 


and  with  our  tradition  we״«m^W־that  bo  Dal  has  replaced  Dayenu,  in  all 
truth  I say  before  Clod  and  man  ״it  is  not  enough"  I Indeed,  the  rablTl^s  ask, 
to  what  edtent  is  it  not  sufficient?  And  the  answer  comes,  י ב.( ) ׳ S' 

"it  is  never  enough*,  it  is  insufficient  without  enc^tor  the  process  of  ful- 
flllme״  and  growth  goes  one  from  one  year  to  the  next,  from  one  generation 
to  the  following,  from  father  to  son.  from  home  to  home  until  such  time  as 

the  Messiah  comes,  heralded  b.  Elidah  the  prophet  who  will  acco  rding  to 

; ׳Tn  py'and  A J with  the  true  and  rewarding 

tradition  replace  our  ^ /r 

Dayenu f It  is  enough» 

Amen» 


Heb.  Tab..  Thursday  A.״..  April  19.  1962.  1st  day  Passover. 
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the  book  of  LEVITICUS. 

My  friends,  this  Sabbath  we  begin  with  the  reading  of  the  third  of 
the  *'ive  Books  of  ^‘^oses,  the  Book  of  ^eviticus.  It  is  a most  unusual 
volume  and  one  which  can  hardly  be  described  as  popular  in  our  da)1  and 
age;  it  deals  with  a most  unpleasant  and  unesthetic  subject;  that  of 
sacrifice.  '^'he  book  is  filled  with  such  details  as  the  sprinkling  of 
blood,  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  the  manner  in  which  the  knife  isjo 
cut  through  the  nerve  and  fiber  of  the  animal  to  assure  its  speedy  «td־ 

, ^ It  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  the  last 


book  on  earth  to  classify  as  stimulating  aB«  highly  interesting  and.  yet. 
this  is  exactly  the  description  which  we  ascribe  to  it.  *here  is  more 
in  this  slim  volume  of  27  chapters  than  meets  the  eye;  a superficial 
skimming  can  not  come  close  to  the  essence  of  the  matter.  It  is  to  the 
task  of  exploring  the  labrynth  of  detail  and  content  to  which  we  dedicate 
our  efforts  and  attention  this  sacred  eve  for/>ne  can  hardly  understand 
the  meaning  and  essence  of  Judaism,  even  in  our  own  time,  without  a 
fulljknowledge  of  all  that  the  Book  ^*־eviticus  Implies.  In  the  fifcst 
place,  this  book  is  not  a completlbeginnlng  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  book;  there  is  no  definite  point  in  time  or  events  which  can 
or  do  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Our  book  is  merely  a continuance 
of  what  had  occured  in  the  earlier  book;  all  follows  swiftly  in  logical 
suc^ssion.  Our  people  were  in  Egypt,  thy  left  there  to  receive  the  *-aw 
at  ht.  “'Inai.  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  for  themselves 

a Sanctuary  and,  now,  they  are  to  worship  in  it^XcCC^ftTe  sacrifices  enu- 
merated  in  the  Book  of  heviticus.  ׳*'hus,  the  religious  framework  of  our 
people  is  firmly  established.  But  because  of  the  emphasis  on  sacrifice 
the  book  with  which  we  deal  has  other  names  as  well:  "LevitlcusV  of  cours 


refers  to  the  Levites  who  are  to  act  as  priests;  the  Hebrew  name  ״Vay^ro 
refers  to  the  fact  that  God  "called  unto  Moses  with  instruction  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  to  serve  "Hm;  and  the  Midrash  maintains 
that  the  name  of  the  Book;^  should  be  TToras  Coha|»im״ , the  Law  of  the 

In  short,  whatever  the  name^ the  entire  purpose  of  the  bolume 


Priests. 


I 


jtt  0י'«״  a kind  of  dedication  by  an  act 

may  be  summarized  In  one  word"service  . a kina  01 

on  the  part  of  man  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  Almighty. 

In  other  words,  and  to  simplify  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  the 
essential  oharaoterlstic  of  the  volume  is  found  in  the  ritual  by  means 
of  which  the  people,  through  the  officiating  priests,  approach  their  Gpd 
Aad  there  are  many  types  of  sacrifices  available  which  must  be  practiced 
depending  on  the  occasion  and  the  matter  at  hand.  or  instance, 
not  simply  bring  an  animal  or  the  first  fruits  of  ones  land  to  the  I'empl 
indeed,  each  object  of  dedication  has  a special  and  a specific  purpose. 
There  are  burnt  offerings,  sin  offerings,  peace  offerings  and  many  other 
which  have  strange-sounding  names  to  our  modem  ears,  one  reads  the  word 
but  we  no  longer  know  what  was  meant  in  days  gone  by  and  we  can  no  long- 
er  surmise  the  purpose  and  necessity  for  the  sacrifice.  But  the  most 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  officiating  priest  was  one  which  we 
can  certainly  appreciate־  it  was  the  offering  whiclfas  broughh  to  the 
alter  of  ״od  in  behalf  of  the  entire  community  of  Asdael.  The  matter 
is  deceptively  simple:  one  needed  to  bring  something  as  an  atonement 
for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  and  blessing  of  all  the  pepple.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  for  us  in  our  day  but  when  one  considers  this  type  of  law 
as  it  applied  to  our  people  thousands  of  years  ago^ in  what  we  would  sure 
ly  classify  as  an  archaic  society,  we  can  see  that  even  in  those  early 
days  of  «r  history  our  people  had  a sense  of  kinship.  One  was  tied  to 
the  other,  the  people  as  a whole  were  held  responsible,  each  man^for  him 

self  was  no  longer  the  law  of  the  tribe  as  far  as  the  people  of  Israel 

were  concerned.  As  a consequence,  despite  the  horror  with  which  we  look 

atjsacrifice  today,  we  can  proudly  say  that  our  people  were  a notch  above 

the  average,  that  their  concern  with  what  was  right  and  proper  went  one 
vital  and  all-Omportant  step  beyond  the  boundrles  ״f^their  own  concerns. 
The  people  were  represented,  not  only  as  a ״;i^״tsall  shades  of  ,־־It. 
and  power  and  position!  one  special  occasion, lould  gain  adm^s^io^^^ 
the  inner  precincts  of  the  1־mpl־  as  a sacrifice  was  offered 


a 
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all,  say  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  true  democracy  might  be  stret 

ing  a point  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  concern  for  all  the  pe^le 
was  not  found  in  the  primitive  ways  of  worship  of  other  nations  and  reli- 
gions, 

but  the  matter  goes  further  than  this.  *"^hy  were  our  people  so  deep- 
ly  involved  with  sacrifice  and  why  was  this  practiced  until  the  very  day 
when  the  Temple  was  destroyed  in  'Jerusalem,  ymtf  2000  years  ago?  y 

then  we  had  already  been  granted  a higher  amd  more  noble  vision  of  ^od; 
indeed,  the  prophets  thundered  against  the  sacrifices  which  were  brought 
and  they  adjured  us  to  practice  religion  with  the  heart  auid  soul  and  mind 
^ut  the  leaders  of  the  time,  the  predecessors  of  the  rabbis,  had  far  grea 
er  insight  than  we  would  surmise  at  first  glance;  time  and  again,  over 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  they  could  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
while  we  would  only  be  touching  the  surface.  The  leaders  insisted  that 
the  sacrifices  continue  and  that  our  people  would  worship  accordingly  be- 
cause  they  understood  and  appre^Jiated  the  value  of  ritual.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  ■^ook  of  ■^eviticus  is  still  of  vital  importance  to 
us,  long  after  the  essentials  of  the  volume  have  become  obsolete,  ^d 
ritual,  that  primary  subjject  $;s  they  well  knew,  leads  to  conduct;  this 
was  their  main  concern.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every  act  of  the 
priest  and  levite  was  prescribed,  nothing  was  left  to  chaince,  everything 
was  highly  organized  and  one  false  move  on  the  part  of  the  officiant  coul! 
easily  disgrace  the  priest  or  make  the  sacrifice  null  and  void,  '*'he 
rabbis  later  felt  that  as  the  sacrifice  demanded  discipline  and  correct- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  so  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  his 
daily  life  could  be  controlled  auid  brought  into  accord  with  the  highest 
and  most  noble  motives,  For,  as  they  never  tired  of  saying,  every  act 
done  corredtly  and  consciously,  leads  to  an  awareness  of  ^od;  thudi,  we 
would  always  act  in  an  accepted  and  sacred  manner,  We  see  it  in  our 
own  time:  the  orthodox  Jew  who  utters  a Brocho  atjthe  slightest  provoca- 
tion,  takes  the  name  of  trod  not  only  into  liis  mouth  but  into  his  heart  ! 
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Every  action  which  is  a part  of  him,  reflects  Deity.  Likewise,  every 
Mitzvoh  has  the  same  purpose  and  the  same  ideal,  whether  this  is  an  or- 
ttiodox  Jew  or  one  of  the  Liberal  persuasion.  All  of  us  are  tied  one  to 
the  other  in  our  action  before  God  euid  in  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct 
our  lives  from  day  to  day.  We  lift  the  hiddush  cup  on  the  festival  and 
•^abbath  eve  and  we  are  joined  to  the  fellowship  of  ־^srael  around  the  wor 
and  we  are  ennobled;  we  wash  our  hands  and  we  become  clean  physically  an 
spiritually;  we  say  the  Mot  zL  and  we  are  ready  to  eat  but  in  so  doing  we 
pause,  if  but  for  a monient,  to  pa^i  homage  to  Hiifa  who  is  the  source  of  al 
bread,  all  food,  all  blessings  by  means  of  which  man  is  able  to  sustain 
himself  in  this  world  of  ours.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Midrash  that  a 


priest  who  se  a bird  must,  before  «י r r..  ! i !■rg^  the  sacrifice,  scrape 


clean  the  insides  of  the  animal*  for  he  does  not  know  what  the  bird  has 
eaten  in  the  course  of  his  flight.  the  same  vein,  the  rabbis  tell  us 

the  priest  must  look  to  those  who  have  sinned  and  bring  them^  pure  and 
refreshed  111  ו!  i Pii  i־i  the  alter  of  the  ־‘^!mighty.  his  meeins  that  he 

is  not  merely  to  stand  and  go  through  the  motions  of  tiie  Bitual  but  he 
must  go  to  the  sinner,  as  low  as  he  may  have  sunk,  and  raise  him  up  by 
the  strength  which  God  has  placed  withih  him  to  a level  acceptable  in 
iki  sight.  ■*־he  very  fact  that  the  priest  must  go  down  to  help  someone 
up  the  ladder  of  spiritual  refreslament  is  sufficient  commentary  to  de- 
monstrate  the  depth  of  committment  which  was  a part  of  the  priesthood 
in  days  gone  b/.  ־*^^hese  were  dedicated  and  devoted  servants  of  *^od;  the 
^ook  of  Leviticus  deals  entirely  with  thera^nd  their  task$ as  they  brought 
the  prayers  of  the  people  to  the  ultimate  source  of  Authority.  And  in 
this  realm,  again,  the  concept  of  conduct  is  to  be  seen.  ^ot  a free 
and  easy  life  which  '^od  gives  to  men  without  demands  or  committment  but 
a vital,  intricate  and  disciplined  existence  by  means  of  which  man  not 
only  goes  on  living  from  day  to  day  but  is  able  to  raise  hinself  to  the 
very  heights  of  spirituality.  WbdÄTl  permi^  him  to  come  cl^er  to  the  Sourc 
of  Life  for  the  purpose  of  communion  amd  true  devotion.  ^his  is  the  li 


V, 


of  the  religiously  motivated  individual  who,  by  the  wrny  rir-iau  11  fT , 
finds  his  own  reason  for  living. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  you,  my  friends,  when  I tell  you  that  in 
years  past  a youngsters  who  first  began  the  study  of  orah,  started  his 
career  with  ^eviticus.  Not  thWpleasant  story  of  Creation  as  found  in 

/ AVV 

Bereishis  but  the  hard  and  disturbing  elements  found  in  our  book, 

*hat  was  the  purpose?  One  which  I have  brought  before  you  already 

committment,  d^cipline  and  conduct  for  these  are  of  the  essence  to  the 

'״־ew.  נ:f  he  has  these  three,  all  else  falls  quickly  and  easily  into  pla 

for  as  he  learns  to  approach  God  he  can  make  his  peace  with  man.  This 

book  was  tought  to  the  children  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

it  is  tought  even  in  our  day  to  the  very  youngest  even  when  tjere  is  not 

the  slightest  chance  that  a Temple  might  one  day  be  rebuilt  and  sacrific 

es  be  reinstituted.  ^ut , at  the  same  tinle,  the  purpose  was  never  for- 

gotten;  one  becomes  a '^ew  through  action  and  the  conduct  of  ones  life 

is  the  answer  to  the  prayers  and  hopes  and  dreams  uttered  throughout  the 

generations  for  a betterlworld  at  the  hands  of  an  inspired  humanity. 

/ • 1 

This  dream״  resides  with  us ווי.ו, ו<  n Hi  I II I I ji  ־tTI-tt  ; perhaps  the  Book  of  ^evi- 

A 

•^^cus  can  inspire  us  in  our  own  time  and  lead  us  to  action,  to  conduct 
to  a belief  in  the  ritual  of  worship  which  018»  bimg  us  closer  to 
^od.  ^hus,  the  purpose  of  the  Book  of  i^^viticus,  in  modern  times,  will 
have  been  attained. 

^en. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle;  Frid.  Fve•,  March  16,  1962 
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CLEAK  AND  U>i CLEAN  . 


My  friends,  amone  our  people  of  ״iblical  times  there  was  no  such 


distinction  as  orthodoxy,  conservative  or  ^form. ־ . Those  of 
our  faith  knew  only  the  word  Judaism.  The  ofji^  fathers  was  to 

he  seen  in  *very  act  and  thought  and  concept  which  was  relevant  to  them 
and  their  times!  while  they  may  have  been  less  sophisticated  in  their  re- 
ligiosity  than  we,  their  faith  eertainly  was  deeper  or  more  profound  than 
ours.  Their  entire  way  of  life  was  geared  to  obeying  the  laws  of  Cod! 
by  so  doing,  they  travelled  the  path  which  led  to  holiness.  It  is  this 
thought  which  we  discussed  a few  weeks  ago  when  we  turned  our  attention 
to  the  Book  of  beviticus,  from  which  we  read  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

¥e  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  book  of  sacrifice  and  intricate  law 
was  highly  valuableknd  of  the  greatest  worthj g«•  each  and  every  specific 
commandment  led  the  ancestors  of  our  people  on  a well  defined  and  carefully 
plotted  path  toward  religious  maturity  and,  twVefore,  closer  to  God.  ‘■tins 
a priest  had  to  function  in  a specified  manner,  the  people  had  to  respond 

With  equal  *ttentl.n  to  detail,  and  every  minute ־ ״^he^r  and  day  was 

j ר ״ -I  ,->1+  rtf'  an  ovfir-all  not  only 


fathers  was  to 


carefully  considered  in  the  liG^t  of  an  over-all  1 atl^n  not  only 

in  terms  of  what  was  best  for  the  people  as  such  but,  even  more  vital,  in 
terms  of  what  brought  people  into  a relationship 

״l^the  Almighty.  ^ purpose  'rf  com.nunlon‘^a־d  7 constant  rededication  and 

reconsecration  of  the  spirit• 

״ut  in  the  Torah  portion  which  we  shall  read  tomorrow  a sharp  distinct 
ion  is  made  between  the  words  ״cldan"  and  ״holy ״ .״ollness.  as  we  have 
already  stated,  •refers  to  man's  relati״n.shlp  to  Gpd,  but.  cleanliness  is 
that  state  of  being  which  relates  man  to  his  fellow  man.  Iljlia  b־rhaps  out 
of^hisjcontext  thatjthe  popular^aying  emerges:  a־*t  "cleahliness  1־  next  to 
godliness."  l-hde.  for  the  Jew  of  yesteryear,  the  primary  obligation  was 
to  be  and  to  remain  clean•,  a cldanllness  of  the  body  which  corresponded 
or  complemented  ^ purity  of  ««  heart  and  mind.  Thus,  if  we  wend  the 
character  of  the  Jew  correctly,  in  terms  of  his  relationship  to  his  comnm- 
nity,  we  can  readily  recognize  that  his  chief  concern  was  not  to  ask  ״What 
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shall  I believe?"  but.  rather,  he  saw  his  religi־^  and  all  of  its  obliga- 
tions  and  responsibilities  in  the  light  of  the  alternate  ,uestio־״  "What 
־ shall  I ^?"  for  this  was  of  the  essence  to  the  Jew.  much  as  it  is  in  our 
own  day  ^ terms  of  the  Mitzvos  which  are  incumbent  upon  us־  that  the  Jew 
must  "do"  in  order  tolfulfill  himself  toward  his  fellow  man.  It  is  out  of 
a such  as  this  that  concepts  such  as  "Tefiloh"  or  "Tzedokoh"  have 


a uj.m11■!  

g/rwn  for  if  was  never  enough  for  man  simply  to  pray  or  to  st«dy.  hsat  He  W. 
״Ji  combine  the  very  finest  of  all  levels  of  Jewish  life  and  culture  to 


make  his  religion  come  alive  by  virtue  of  his  action,  deeds  and  positive 
contributions  to  the  community  of  «.־ich  he  was  an  integral  part.  In  the 
light  of  this  setting,  of  course,  it  might  often  occur  that  a man  was  ask- 
ed.  Why  do  you  do  this?  or.  ״hat  i^the  purpose  of  that?  and.  in  some  ca/es 
wilhout  the  man  did  not  know.  but  his  one  answer  to  the  question 

was  quitJvttlid  for  those  of  yesteryear:  I do  this  because  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion  of  our  people,  it  is  part  of  my  faith  and  if  it  is  traced  back^ar  e- 
nough,  it  will  soon  be  evident  that  this  was  a custom  or  practice  asked  of 
the  people,  through  Moses,  by  t-od.  In  other  words,  the  element  of  faith 
began  to  play  a major  role  in  the  life  of  our  people; religiosi ty  ruled  all 
and  committment  entered  the  heart  and  spirit  of  Israel.  Thus,  in  terms  of 
broad  general  principles,  the  Jew  was  concerned  with  action  and  not  with 
specXulation.  his  religion  was  a matter  of  obedience  rather  than  orthodoxy 
his  was  ajway  of  life  r.ather  than  a system  of  thought.  In  these  terms  he 
lived  his  life  ccrrectly  and  by  doing  so  ultimately  found  his  way  to  Deity 
Of  course,  to  us  of  modern  times  this  procedure  of  religion  seems  pri 
mitlve.  naive  and  crude  to  ^y  the  least.  ''et.  many  aspects  of  the  reli- 
gioslty  of  our  forefathers  on  a very  high  level  indeed  for  what  we  have 
the  tendency  to  forget^  in  view  of  our  exagger״ted  s|fophis״^ion  of  the 
twentieth  century;  is  that  while  our  people  a־  a nation  orj^e  May  have 
been  primitive  thousands  of  years  ago.  religiously  speaking  they  were  on 
a very  high  level  of  refinement׳,  amd  Jn  comparison  to  other  peoples  and 
faiths  the  Jewish  religion  was  unmatched  in  terms  of  its  understanding  of 


iii. 

of  man's  place  in  tijis  ‘'niverse.  For  while  we  may  look  with  quizzical  eye 
on  many  of  th^customs  and  practices  of  our  people  which  «*־y  took  for  s*,nt 
- ed  •as  a matter  of  faith  and  helief,  we  do  the  very  same  iifur  own  time  and 
on  a level  which  is  not  nearly  so  refined  as  that  of  ancient  days.  For  in- 
stance,  what  of  the  practice  that  we  drive  our  cars  on  the  right  side  of  th 
road  while  in  ünglish  possessions  thej^drive  on  the  left  side?  How  is  it 
that  when  a Christian/enters  a ''hurch  he  will  remove  his  hat  while  the  Mos- 
lem  removes  his  shoes?  Also,  if  the  -ian  removes  his  hat  out  of  a sign  for 
respect  to  Deity,  why  does  the  Pope  who  is  considered  in  direct  line  to 
God  always  wear  what  we  would  call  a skull-cap?  ״hy  do  we,  f.^  Instance, 
when  crcssing  the  street  watch  for  the  sign  which  is  green,  who  and  what 
detirmiwed  that  red  means  stop  and  that  gteen  means  go,  '^'hese  edamples 
oould  be  multiplied  indefinitely  but  these  few  show  readily  that  we  do  many 
things  for  which  we  have  no  real  reason  and  in  not  governed  by 

a firm,  documented  belief.  We  do  what  we  do  because  foUow^the  laws  of 


tnings  lor  wiix«-״  I . 

a firm,  documented  belief.  We  do  what  we  do  because  » folJow^the  laws 

our  society, and  because  each  of  us  <i־״״״-־tr^^  willingness^to  adhere 


our  society,  and  because  each  01  us  ^ 

to  the  ways  of  צ•  community,  we  are  govern.^  by  law  and  order  ^ respect 
for  authority,  ^t  is  the  very  same  principle  which  may  be  applie^^o  our 
people  in  days  gone  by,  they  felt  that  correct  action  was  of  the  essence. 
,BBI  ^־h  human  being  within  the  community  of  ^srael  toew  exactly  what  was 
expected  of  ^ and  to  which  degree  ^ committed  to 


the  ideas  and  ideals  which  governed  life  A» 

religion  and  religion  was  life  and  Injthis  unity  of  body  and  spirit  the  Jew 
found  his  measure  of  fulfillment. 

In  our  i'orah  portion  for  tomorrow  we  approach  the  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness  through  food,  those  classifications  of  animals  which  man  may  or  may 
not  eat.  It  is  what  we  under־t«xd  by  the  word  ״Kosher״  which,  incidental  1 
means  ״clean".  And  without  going  into  discussions  on  these  foods  which  ar 
proscribed  and  in  which  we  no  longer  fully  believe,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
most  catagories  of  forbidden  foods  are  unknown  to  us  in  terms  of  their  ori- 
gins,  indeed,  in  manb  cases,  the  type  of  animal  can  no  longer  be  identifie. 


no 


iv. 


especially  since  we  find  no  corroesponding  modern  animal  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  description.  And  while  many  of  us  feel  that  some  of  the  pro^1ibition 
are' included  in  Leviticus  because  of  ancient  health  reasons,  modem  researc 
has  found  time  and  again  that  this  is  not  the  reason  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  pork  products,  for  instance׳,  which  is  cited  most  frequently,  the  problem 
is  not  since  of  trichonosis  is  a modern  disoovdry 

with  which  we  more  than  those  of  ancient  times^are  familiar.  Rather,  we  do 
not  eat  any  products  of  this  unclean  animal  because  at  one  time  it  was  a 
aacred  object  to  the  heathens;  bea0ausd  they  worshippj^ed  the  pig,  it  was  for 
bidden  to  us  so  that  we  would  not  fall  into  the  temptation  not  of  eating  it 
but  of  adopting  ־ktoe  ways  of  worship  which  were  foreign  to  Judaism.  And  the 
same  type  of  morality  is  to  be  found  in  other  foods  as  well.  We  do  not  eat 
certain  types  of  animal,  fowl  or  fish  because  t|aese  are  b*«fcs  of  prey  wl^ 
live  off  others;  the  commentaries  are  quite  explicit  in  st<^.ting  that  we 
not  eat  these  foods  because  otherwise  we  too  would  become  men  of  prey  and 
sustain  ourselves  on  the  livds  and  possessions  of  others.  Thus,  as  in  the 
case  of  sacrifice,  the  Book  of  Leviticj^us  teaches  not  merely  Law  but  moral- 
ity,  not  orthodoxy  but  understanding,  not  creed  per  se  but  conduct. 

This,  my  ffiends,  is  of  the  essence  to  us  of  modern  day:  not  narrow 
parochialism  but  a universal  structure  based  on  knowledge  and  understanding 
if  that  knowledge  is  forthcoming.  We  may  change  or  edit  or  reflect  bi.t  the 
essential  is  clear:  ours  is  the  obligation  to  act,  to  do,  to  givd  of  our- 
selves  to  the  community  at  large  for  only  by  so  doing  can  we  at^  clean- 
liness  which,  in  its  ow״  good  time  will  lead  us  to  godliness.  ^׳to  b^^ 
clean  reflects  our  status  vis-a-vis  many^  only  with  this  ^as  a prerequi- 
site  can  we  approach  the  alter  to  do  servic^  to  ^od.  , A'hus  we  shall  bring 
our  wdy  of  life  to  bear  on  all  with  whom  we  come  into  contact fty  so  do- 
ing  we  can  be  ennobled  and  enriched  in  terms  of  life,  in  terms  of  faith  and 
in  terms  of  our  committment  hu  a which  wi  11  bring  us  into^clos^ 

and  more  intimate  communi^on  witjry  ־c»•«-.  ( ^ / 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  Eve,,  Ap  March  30,  1962. 
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The  Changing  ^Vorld  of  Mid-Century « , 

My  friends,  in  many  ways  and  in  many  areas  of  life  this  is)p,7  changing  world. 

Time  add  again  I am  forced  to  return  to  what  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a rather 

obvious  observation*  that  the  way  of  life  as  we  knew  it  but  a few  years  ago^  is 

a thing  of  the  past.  New  interests,  new  concerns,  new  problems  are  constantly 

coming  to  the  fore;  ironically,  the  world  has  not  known  a real  moment  of  peace 

since  the  end  of  the  Second  ^#orld  ^Var.  We  Itad  ־octaHHj  u tu  - 

that  ^alues,  ideals  and  principles  are  no  longer  as  resolute  or  as  steadfast 

as  they  were  once  upon  a time;  with  each  passing  day  the  world  is  changing  be- 

fore  our  very  eyes.  Whole  continents  are  in  a state  of  upheaval,  peoples  are 

being  brought  to  the  front  stage  of  world  affairs  by  opportunities  and  possibil- 

ities  which  were  considered  fanta^ically  remote  but  two  decades  ago,  educational 

advantages  and  medical  knowledge  are  furthering  the  progress  of  peoples  and  races 

all  over  the  world  to  a degree  which  seemed  hardly  possible  by  the  end  of  the 

World  Conflict. as  racanil^.  11  11  And  this  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the  matt- 

er*  that  with  the  end  of  the  iJorld  War,  the  process  of  change  came  into  beingj 

One  is  intricately  connected  2C»  the  other • e»wf  since  that  fateful  day  not  only 

have  the  ways  of  the  world  undergone  a great  transformation  but  the  entire  psy- 

chological  atmosphere  of  America»«  has  linked  itself  to  new  processes  and  ndw 

\jiJ^ 

areas  of  concern.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  no  longer  the  same  as, ,were;  such  fore- 
es  as  Automation,  the  move  to  the  suburbs,  the  fantastic  automobile  psychology  and 
the  concern  wit^^  issues  which  were  not  even  dreamt  of  two  decades  ago  are  all  a 
part  now  of  the  new  American  mentality,  ’■'/ho  thought  then  of  Old  Age  Benefits 
linked  to  Social  Security,  of  the  overwhelming  drive  by  youngw^rs  to  attend  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  land,  of  a concern  with  science  and  technology 
which  would  take  up ■a  major  part  of  every  youngsters  interest  and  ability.  This 
is  the  way  it  went  during  the  course  of  the  years  which  have  passed  since  1945;  a 
date  which  marks  a departure  from  the  norm  as  we  knew  it  and  plunged  not  only  us 
in  this  country, but  all  the  peoples  of  the  world^into  a path  of  newTiess  and  change 
in  wiiich  we  ״re  involved  to  this  very  day.  And  while  we  have  spoken  for  the  mom- 
ent  of  the  way  of  life  as  we  used  to  know  it  in  terms  of  America,  the  picture  in 

other  areas  of  mankind*  s interest  has  also  undergone  a significant  transfo 
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T}3S  CIIANGIHG  WO  IJD  OF  i'iID־־.CBHTU_Y, 

My  f lends,  in  riOT  vays  and  in  many  a eas  of  life  this  is  a nhanging 

void.  Time  and  again  fo  oed  to  etu  n to  «hat  rmy  apnea  to  some 

to  he  a athe  olvioue  ״!XYatioA:  that  the  «ay  of  life  as  «e  knev  hut 
a fev  yea  s a go.  ie  a thing'd(  thl  past.  Ne«  inte  ests.  ne«  oonce 
,*V  p ohlems  a e const  ntly  cani^  to  the  fo  e!  the  «0  Id  has  not  ;.no«n 
a eal  moment  of  Peace  since  the  eL  of  the  Second  Uo  Id  Wa  . And,  time 
and  again,  one  is  fo  ced  to  etu  rj  toithe  belief  that  the  «hole  pictu  e 
of  un  est  and  instability  whith  vijich  «\a  e unfo  tuna^eiy  all  t״״  familia 


lies  di  ectly  «ithin  the  scope  of  a nev  \ ientati  ״ «hich  is  pa  t of  the 
ne«  «ay  of  life,  as  it  cam.e  to  us  vith  theVnd  of  the  co  flict  and  the 
supposdd  beginning  of  the  ne«  e J of  peace  ^ «0  Id  ha  mony. 


11 . 


In  terms  of  the  real ifrnment  of  the  nations  of  the  vorld,  the  great  stride  for- 

ward  has  been  made  by  the  awakening  of  the  giant  ^ China  and  the  enlightenment  of 

the  people  of  Af rica^wfeoTieTer  dreamed  a -Hg»>  that  one  day  in  the  wot  toe 

piitiiirr  they  would  be  standing  at  the  center  of  the  world  stage  and  would,  to- 

•gether  with  their  Asian  counterparts,  have  a decisive  role  to  play  wit  in  the  conte)(t 

of  the  United  Nations.  Even  Europe,  devastated  and  destroyed  as  it  was  at  the  end  of 

the  war,  has  been  rebuilt  and,  I BTI.IEve  is  on  the  way  toward  a significant  and  ul  — 

tiraate  unity  by  means  of  the  Common  Market.  Forces  are  at  work  over  which  we  have 

little  control^‘-»Bd  the  end  results  of  which  we  can  not  forsee  even  in  our  wildest 

dreams  and  most  imaginative  speculations.  Even  in  so  static  a field  as  religion 

changes  are  coming  to  nass  which  go  beyond  the  realm  of  the  feasable  as  it  was  known 

to  us  a few  years  ago.  The  Catholics,  for  i/!stance,  have  allowed  liberal  measures 

in  terms  of  their  method  and  tiae  of  prayer;  the  new  Pope  is  concerned  with  the  needs 

and  wishes  of  the  average  people  more  so  than  any  other  spiritual  leader  of  recent 

decades.  The  Protestants  are  following  along  a path  toward  Unity  which  has  never 

been  equalled;  instead  of  being  torn  asunder  into  hundreds  of  ineffectual  splinter 

groups  they  now  make  it  a point  to  unite  for  strength  and  power  and  influence  in  all 

areas  of  modern  life.  The  Jewish  faith  also  has  come  under  a completely  revised  point 

of  view  what  with  the  great  surge  of  our  people  into  the  suburbs  and  a subsenu0׳fit 

committal  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  ^uild  newjsyngagogues^ to  a degree  never  known 

before  within  the  realm  of  American  Jewish  life./  Ttesir  energy  and  effort  imply  not 

only  that  iAte  Jnwi-«-h-11Q».1n1nit-g-=Mr  here  to  stay  but  that  it  11ibL.b1■  «:■mujui•  fiauinoTul 

v\A 

.f U.LUtrF'^TffT — y1m!rr~t״  »nntf» — T»not1  of  the  money  of  our  people  ־»iH  be  channeled  into 
meeting  the  obligations  of  the  planners  and  builders  whose  extravagance  and  ogten- 
tatieS^sness  must  be  satisfied  with  payment  in  full  by  the  generation  to  follow.  In 
all  of  these  ways,  then,  the  picture  of  the  present  looks  completely  different  than 
it  did  in  the  pastj  wifi  what  the  future  will  bring  is  the  guess  of  anyonejfor  each  of 
us  has  the  ability  to  forecast  an  unknown  future. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  these  changes  of  men  and  nations  have  come  about 
largely  due  to  three  major  factors,  have  influenced  each  of  us  si^'ce  the  date 


of  the  dividing  line.  1945.  Th־yir־.t  of  the־־  fnctors.  «•  -bly  1־  a direct 

'reault  of  the  end  of  the  War  a׳״f־^rnalled,  at  the  some  time,  the  beginning  of  a 
nen  era.  I refer,  of ״־ ־rse,  the  the  uses  a״d|t־oh״ique־  of  Atomic  Ih-ergy.  l»hen  « 

mere  told  some  years  ago  that  a nem  age  had  damned ־”״־י י 

t ■C-  it  mas  a fact  vnrth  noting  for  surely  on  account  of  the  splitting  of  the 

Atom  the  morld  mill  never  be  the  same  again.  Industry  is  being  converted  to  an  a- 
tomic-pomered  manner  of  mork  and  the  possibilities  are  endless  in  terms  of  the 
effects  for  good  mhich  such  pomer  might  bring  to  man.  In  England,  already,  great 
pomer  plants  are  being  built  so  that  industrial  development  might  keep  up  mith  Atom- 
ic  potential;  in  America  me  have  built  not  onlifuclear  pomered  submarines  but  have 
only  recently  launched  our  first  Atomic  pomered  merchant  ship  mhich  can  sail  the  o- 
ceans  until  1965  mithout  ever  baking  tc/stop  forfuel.  A fantastic  vay  of  life  p 
before  us  and  mith  the  pomer  of  the  atom  being  harnassed  ev־r|f  and 

readily  it  seems  quite  certain  that  in  years  to  come  the  entire  ^«*״rc  of  industry 
mill  Change  from  the  manneijin  mhich  me  knem  M it  in  years  gone  by.  Greater  pro- 

duction  and  development  mill  be  to  the/ldvantage  of  manufacllnrer,  laborer  and  00״^^ 


aucwiou  I ^ ^ 

aumer  so  that  the  standard  of  living  mhich  me  alreadi/enjoy  mill  be  evei^further  ^ 

and  all  areas  of  the  industrial  empire  mill  profit.  Thellhange־  are  already 

manifest  in  terms  of  automati  n,  the  shortened  mork  meek  and  *he  increased  time  for 

leisure  mhich  is  a part  of  our  present  civilization.  The  possibilities  are  endless 

a d no  one  knoms  mberc  the  future  mill  leafs  and  mhat  benefitfill  be  realized  by 

alliof  us• 

But  therJis  a second  development  mhich  is  part  of  our  society,  it  h^become  so 
much  a portion  of  our  everyday  may  of  life  that  me  take  it  for  gtanted.^  can  hard 
ly  conceive  of  life  mithout  our  Television  seij.  But  TV  brings  us  not  only  entertain 
ment  or  discussion  or  the  favorite  program  to  mh,ch  me  are  attached  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  Indeed,  television  goes  muchfurther  than  this,  instead  of  it 
living  mith  us  me  havfecome  chained  to  it  and,  therefore,  life  is  no  longer  the 

same,  por  more  than  entertainment  th•  medium  confronts  us  mith  ms 


ti״״  which  link־ ״ ־  in  thi־  corner  of  the  world  with  people  all  ewer  the  face  of 
■ the  glohe.  And  this,  for  a certainty,  not  only  give־ ״ ־  an  insight  into  the  ways 
of  people  of  whom  we  had  heretofore  only  read  and  of  whom  we  had  hut  wondered  iwt. 
but  links  us  into  a community  of  common  concern  from  which  there  1־  no  escape  and 
iu  which  we  are  irrevocably  involved.  Once  «pen  a time  we  were  c ncerned  only  with 
events  and  happening־  in  our  very  own  neighborhood  and  were  touched  by  .loy  and 
trial  within  our  own  little  circle  of  relationships.  Today,  with  the  magic  of  the 

picture  tube  the  tears  of  a child  in  Africa  which  rolled  dovn  his  cheek  in  the  early 

morning  hours  disturb  us  deeply  that  Very  same  night,  the  struggle  for  surviva^-f 
a conmnmity  heset  hy  flood  or  earthnuake  or  fire  affects  us  as  it  knpn״^h  the 
mobile  camerlTi^Är  tbeT^-^  of  a leader  thousands  of  miles  away  aWeets  our 
־^d^at  the  very  moment  of  his  smile  or  frown.  Today  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
isolation  anymore,  we  are  part  of  the  world  at  large  and  no  matter  how  remote  the 
people  or  how  strange  their  custom  and  belief  or  how  difficult  the/,ame  of  a town 
or  river  or  man  it  all  applies  to ־ ״  without  reservation  and  without  hope  of  re- 
priüre.  The  days  have  gone  when  we  can  live  unto  ourselves,  what  happens  here  or 

there  today  will  have  some  sort  of  affect,  no  matter  how  slight,  ״pen  each  nf  us. 

This  is  due  to  the  communication  possihle  by  means  of  television,  we  now  know  the 
people,  the  issues,  the  concerns. «ml,  ßore  than  that,  they  are  brought  into  our 
living  rooms^nd^in:^  our  emotions,  our  midds,  our  senses  for  now  and  for  the 

future־ 

^ there  is  one  last  instance  of  concern  which  has  changed  the  world  as  we 
beyond  the  border  of  ever  bringing  it  back  to  what  we  once  cherished  and 


knew.  This,  of  course,  lies  in  the  realm  of  the  age  of  Space  evplofation.  1«-«, 

Peady  or  not,  we  are  bound  to  leave  the  orbit  of  the  world  I ״hi,  ^t 

.S״m־lce  our  way  heyond  these  earthly  spheres.  That  we  can  do  it  has  been  daemon- 

strated  only  last  week  when  a nmture,  ^ ^ 

the  earth- s orbit  three  times.  IVith  this  ^ang^  01  terr.^W-we  leave  the  earth 
behind  us  and  in  the  years  to  come,  not  to  speak  o^the  genernti  ns  of  t^  future, 
what  may  .־־m  fantaotic  to  us  will  appear  old-fa^ioned  and  certainly  obsolete  to 
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those  who  will  oome  after  us.  The  moon,  the  stars  and  all  the  heavenly  bool■ 

% 

ies  may  have  been  created  by  God  biat  hdiw  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  being 
explored  by  man.  What  thd  future  will  bring  is  truly  beyond  our  comprehens 
ion  and  were  it  Jiadc  for  this  happening  alone,  we  rould  safely  say  that  the 
way  of  life  we  knew  will  never  be  the  same  again•  And  what  will  we  find  b©• 
yond  the  earth,  how  will  we  fare,  how  will  w4  live,  how  long  will  it  take 
and,  mostimportant , what  will  be  done  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  once  we 
get  there?  Will  it  be  a path  toward  peace  or  will  all  the  strife  and  turmia׳ 
of  earth  be  brought  to  those  regions  which  until  now  have  been  f ree  of  manfe 
whims,  pettiness  and  jealousy?  Iho  would  dare  to  venture  an  opinion;  who 
would  not  give  his  very  all  to  be  granted  an  insight  into  what  the  future 

holds  in  store  for  you,  for  me  and  for  all  mankind? 

Tfe4s,  then,  my  friends,  is  the  changing  world  at  mid- century•  All  th:h 
has  happened  since  1945,  a bare  17  years  ago;  one  hardly  dares  guess  what  M 
the  next  two  decades  will  bring.  This  is  not  a sermon  for  exhortation  or  ±1 
struction  but  mrrely  to  ask  a question:  in  view  of  what  has  happened  and  wli 
we  will  surely  encounter.  Are  we  ready?  Are  we  prepared  physically,  psycho- 
logically,  spiritually  to  face  what  is  new  without  feaijlof  hesitation?  The 
answer  lies  within  the  framework  of  our  own  reservoir  of  strength  for  thq^ 
is  not  a doubt  in  my  mind  that  only  by  what  we  have  to  sustain  us  shall  we 

be  able  to  meet  positively  the  ndw  and  radically  different  way  of  life  which 

will  surely  be  ours.  At  mid-century,  we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  rnank^ 
will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  do  better  with  its  second  chance 
than  it  did  in  ■generations  past.  For  only  then  will  the  newness  and 

discoveries  of  the  present  have  a positive  and  revitalizing  effect  on  what 
we  believe  can  be  a sound  and  noble  future• 

Amen  • 

Heb.  Tab.,  ]Friday  evening,  March  2,  1962. 
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I'y  friends,  laet  ’vednesda.y  evening  a goodly  nur.־ber  of  our  ne7n}3ers  and 
friends  had  the  op-^ortunity  to  viev;  one  of  the  leading  Broadv^ay  dramas  of  ^ 
the  season.  Eeca.use  of  this  fact,  and  noting  that  many  others  have  seen 
the  ■nlay  at  other  tiraes,  v.׳e  are  “ oved  to  discuss  the  suliject  at  thi..  ti  e. 

I thinlc  that  vie  can  sa  ely  say  that  the  play  vie  sa.w  on  the  stage  a fevi  even 
ings  ago  vas  a most  interesting  nrcducticn;  the  acting  v׳as  excel  ent  and 
the  staging  vas  unusual.  ^ The  writing  also,  hy  the  noted  playwright  Paddy 
aayefsk-y,  v,a־  highly the  word,  flowed  emoothly  fron  the  pen 
of  the  author  vho  had  already  gained  fame  and  fortune  for  hie  narvelloiis 
nla-e  "Tarty"  and  "I'iddle  of  the  Eight".  But,  at  the  eame  time,  1 douht 

■י  II  י ו י ן ר •|| 

v.'hether  TO,ny  of  us  left  the  thea.ter  hc!.ving  ^ ^ ^ 

t  ־:"•. ־  ri-  a spintuo.l  g'־ondea,ur ; the  play  v/as  ecarcel3^  more  tuc.n  m.ere  .nter- 


-,  on  not  too  ' igh  a level  a.t  tnat.  It  is,  of 


tainment  a.nd,^1t4-־^ ' ׳־- 


course,  vemy  difficult  to  write  on  a Biblical  theme;  the  majesty  and  lofti- 
ness  of  hihlical  langi.age  can  not  so  easily  he  duplicated  in  our  modern  tor 
minology.  I can  thinlc  of  cn4y  one  instance  in  recent  years  when  the  great- 
ness  of  the  Bible  was  matched  by  the  poetic  speech  of  the  stage;  that  was 
the  presentation  by  -rchibald  IlacLeish  of  his  now  classic  "J.B."  which  told 
the  story  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  proMem  with  placing  a b1b;1cal  t '.erne  on 

the  stage  is  to  l־e  found  in  i^God;  in  our  ible 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  m3n  being  in  the  center  of  the  ^tage  but,  rather, 
the  emphasis  is  alv/ays  on  wha.t  God  v׳ants,  says  and  c01.1’׳-nds.  *!no  \־h  ile  in 
the  course  of  centuries  some  m.en  are  privileged  to  spec:..c  too,.  1 . זth  ..im. 


there  is  always  that  element  of  o.we  and  reverence  and  holiness 1׳ ג;  ich,  in  th- 
final  onalysis,  separates  rmn  from.  God.  -his  element  of  distinction,  for  i' 
is  precisely  this,  was  li  cking  es^eciall^  on  rhe  sta.:  e of  "Gideon״  a few 
nirhts  ago.  ’/e  were  as>ed  to  believe  in  an  ang^  of  God  or  a personation 
of  God  or  a God  of  and  b;׳  Hi-self  who  whistled,  hops,  skins  crnd  Jitmps,  w^o 
blesses  and  curses,  who  rewards  and  punishes  not  as  if  He  were  ifod  hwt  as 
if  : e were  som.e  sort  of  "pal"  whom  we  could  understand  and  cc־י^eh״nG  on  our 


—0_ז ׳  of  c  מ ! • ו7^0סת ס  T^.y  0מ10מ1מ,  it  i 


level . T-  1י  .— L n :.? ר - ; .;,י־.,-^  rt:  . --- 

'i״p״.־״le  to  ...:oe  a Plap  or  hove  a^relifdcu.  faith  or  drav  a cooolr.oion  fo: 
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-.  !L 1 ״■  M /  זר ז זך.׳ד״ץ ד■  ture  of  oiir  1nortelit3׳  in'״!’־ 

liviric  if  God  ie מ ס  the  level  of  ve.״  n.  aire 

above  e.nd 


liviמrי:  if  God  le מ ס  xne 

cates  that  ve  are  מot  the  ea־oe  as  «if,  jndeed,  r 


heyood  u.  that  wo  can  only  aepire  to  Kio  greataeoo  and  plory  h״.t  oan  never 
fully  reach  or  understand  it.  For  if  man  andjocd  would  ״e  on  the  same  Uvel 

then  there  ■would  he  no  man;  we  would  all  he  gods. 

But  the  problem  with  the  plaj!  "Gideon"  goes  far  deeper  than  this;  for 

if  you  wish  to  present  a hihlioal  drama.,  and  desire  it  to  have  a measure  of 
artistic  success,״  is  vital  that  the  spirit  of  the  hihlioal  tale  he  kept 
tr-ue  and  straight  and  correct.  This ״ ־rely  is  not  the  cose  in  the  ploy  v,.e  < 

j י TY,  4s סיזית ד-  itoif^pnn" ״ י  frll  of  '׳'iErep^eseמtפ.tioמs  aמd  e.s  a ne-  ׳ 
s&v;  Paddy  Ghe.yef  slxy  ’ r "biaeoa  --  xi-j-j.  ! 

ו ד >n«Tror>  r'n’-P יי־ו ו  to 0< ־  hi^'h  stcxidards  of  the  hiPlic- 
ceso:  ry  0006^/))<5€0מ  coxild  מever  ca  e  ״ ו.,  xo  *- 

ת•  u. 1 - »ר-ו + ת רH־hrr  ro 1 ־ j("  1״ י זי i sirt orpret s the  » 
al  oarrative.  1מ  the  first  place,  the  ci.t.^cr  co,  l . 

verse  of  the  2001:  of  Judges,  ^-coptor  6,  '־e:  se  15 ״ ־And  Gideon  said  unto  him 

"0  my  Lord,  whe7ewith  shall  I save  Isr־  el?  hehcld,  my  fr11-־y  is  the  poores 
. ו - ד ^ the  lea״t ןי י מ יv  fa.ther’s  house."  Our  author  took  thi 

verse  and  used  it  as  a basis  for  the  characterization  of  Gideon:  he ־ ־-ade  ! i 
into  ־ boor,  a dullard,  an  oaf  and  one  whom  in  modem  tcimis  we  w^uld  call 
״si- pie-minded".  But  this  is  not  the  neaning  of  the  v rse  at  all;  had^  the 
, _vt  v-o'-n  of  his  1d־.,lioa.l  oh,-r-oters  he  would  have  u 'c  erstord  tnat  ^ 

this  type  of  verse  was  rlo׳ays  utt  ed  by  -en  who  had  been  chosen  to  1 ad  by־ 
the  Almighty.  The  verse  dees  not  mean  that  Gideon  is  stupid  01  a coward  but 
that  he  feels  he  is  not  qualified  to  lead  a cai^hBm.pioned  by  God;  as  a 

plciu  aod  0j  diuo.ry  huraau  heiug,  he  is  — — מ 

ד ^ ■ X•  +תיו  ^im-irhtv  ־to  his  feltov.מפלו י ׳  , Jermich,  Iso.ich,  1 cses,-=s=^ 

aud  desires  of  the  ■‘'■linigiixj^ ס ד  nx.. 


.11  the  great  men  of  the  past  had  alv■־  ys  prof  sted  their  w״-thi״ess  to  lead; 
this  didtra.  morons.-־^  f״״  the  opposite״  rought  then  to 

the)lrvel  of  dedicated  and  sanctified  servants  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  toflegin 
with,  the  author  miscasts  his  chief  character  for  Gideon  in  *he  !.ible  is  a 


iii 


heroic  figtire  vhc  ip  viell  quol if iedt o lead  the  people  to  victory. 

, * 

*^nd  thip  hrinpE  tap  to  the  pecoמd  misrepresentat  ion , In  our  play  the 
warriors  viho  will  defea^t  the  Ilidia.nites  are  the  300  nost  cov;a.rdly  ren 
available  for  the  task.  Those  A־/ho  are  fearful  and  those  who  were  sticng 
had  "been  sent  hone.  The  expla.nation  ip  that  God  does  not  want  mar]  to  think 

that  he  has  won  the  victory;  rather,  it  shruid  always  be  understood  that 

these  unschooled  and  undisciplined  300  won  only  because  God  w:  s with  then. 
Thus,^the  stnaggle  is  w'on  by  cowards  and  Gideon  hinself  never  ewtors  the 
fray  bec--use  he  is  afraid.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  at  all  in  /he  sילirit 
of  the  biblical  narrative.  There  the  500  are  the  nost  alort  and  dignified 
men  available;  they  figlit  beew^^se  of  their  power  and  coir  age  and  strmini  • 
.risss־^ 1 ׳  . ile  God  is  with  them,  they  show  the  !;idianixes  and  the  ancient 

world  that  the  Israelites  are  ^־en  of  courage  and  strength  who  will  no׳־•  be 

denied  their  freedom  nor  their  right  to  worship  their  ow׳n  God,  In  !act,  th 

method  of  choosing  these  3'.'0  men  is  very  interesting  and  was  not  brought 
clearly  to  the  surface  at  all  in  our  play.  The  m.en  a:  ta2:en  to  the  imter 
and  are  as  ed  to  drink.  Those  w׳ho  lap  up  the  water  and  those  who  kneel  by 
the  water  to  drink  are  eliminated;  only  those  vdio  bring  the  water  to  their 
lips  and  st  nd  upright  anm  chosen  to  fight  with  Gideon  for  tho  glory  of  Go 
In  short,  indicative  of  the  type  of  men  they  are^. 1 ־^  they  17ill  not 


they  will  not  bow  o ל ,־ el  li  11  stand 
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lap  UT)  w'ater  11י^^  dogs, 

ra.i: 


And,  W' tl״  out  much  reason  for  ex'  lanaticn,  a third  misrepj’esentat  ion 
'jT  !.*T'  j.  11. — irr  ־'r  rt  non  of ׳- ־ucceth,  who  at  first  refuse  to  give  pro־־ 

visions  to  Gideon  a1nd|}1is  am3^,  r:e  killed  in  the  ^ible  after  the  battle  has 
been  v-7t.  Thus,  in  the ־ ־ible  as  opposed  to  tie  tlieme  in  the  play,  Gideon 
remains  true  to  the  cor“;  and׳״וent  of  God  and  does  not  seek  to  ha.ve  his  01-, ׳n 
way  as  jC  vain  and  pompoT’.s  person  ,*r?•־  he  is ־־ ־ictured^by  the  ai  thcr, 

j-'ut  there  is  a״  fourth  misrepresentation  ci.nd  it  rlso  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed  b37  us.  The  God  of  the  sta.ge  is  always  de־oicted  a.s  being  jealous,  on 


of  terror,  one  of  ereat  juctgenent  and  puniahTnent,  having  little  neroy  hut  h 
ing  concerned  directly  vith  the  exact  retrlhutim  demanded  hy  the  pureet 
fcrai  of  Justice.  Unfortunately,  thie  ie  not  the  (־od  of  ler.el;  it  le  only 
the  üod  of  Judaiam  ineofar  aa  the  Xian  would  conceive  Him.  -’״>r  thie  type  0 
presentation  is  an  old  anti-eemitic  trich  which  has  been  Played  on  ue  over 
the  centuries:  the  Jewish  God  is  full  of  anger  and  wrath,  the  “ian  God  is 
only  love  and  mercy  and  goodness.  Well,  my  friends,  it  is  simply  not  M.e 
and  this  type  of  nresentation  not  only  dioes  us  a certain  measure  of  harm 
Put  indicates,  more  than  anything  else,  the  abysmal  ignoronoe  of  Judaism 
of  the  author  mudh  in  the  sane  vein  as  he  jivoued  us  in  the  lenoh  - o,n 
'״hile  a whole  sermon  could  he  preached  on  this  one  point  ־aone,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  our  God  also  gives  love, ״ ־ealcs  of  mercy  nnd  hlndness,  and  re- 
presents  especially  through  the  prophet  Hosea  a measure  of  unending  love 
which  is  difficult  to  parallel  in  any  other  faith  or  creed. 

in  this  vein  we  could  continue  to  pick  and  dissect  for  much  needs  to 
pe  said  in  terms  of  this  play  which  is  ft.H  of  faults  and  errors  and  misccn 
oeptions  and  ״any  more  lerepresentations . Our  ״od  does  not  have  to  heg 
for  love  of  man.  our  God  knows  the  foihles  of  the  individual,  our  God  is 
well  aware  of  the  frailties  of  mortal  heings  and  need  not  eoporess  concern 

'.ffnv  3.1י  He  c eated  u9.  On  tli'^stage  v.’e  deal  11׳th 

or  eurpi  ise  cince,  aitor  a,±±,  -ci.u  ! 

a r.oet\ngodly  ^od.  Bat  ia סמ ס  i.stu^ce,  Chryefe-  has  hro.rht  a ״eaPU:-e 
of  truth  to  the  fore  and  he  has  hlesred  us  with  a,n  insight  :.l.ich  mu..t 
noted  for  it  is  easily  and ״י י^posef״ll^׳  overlooked.  It  is  this:  it  is  not 
easy  to  love  G״d  or  to  have  frith  in  Ilin.  -nd.  as  the  author  states,  love 
of  ^od  is  not  to  he  equated  with  fear  of  Ui-;  love  of  God  is  the  same  as 

helief  in  Eiw,^  hhat  »e  represents  to  us  as  the  chi’ rren  of  men  r n-  th 

_ • ר י0ר״- \ .בי ■n  1 ״ ז^׳י^/ ד •־ ׳^rint  cG  T’eaoure  of  1.rrtl  i.as 

creotiers  of  t'-e  Alnigrty.  atic  1ת  oPi. 

, - 1 + -4^ < .._י ב יp ד.. ד  qVi  +.0  oor1־nlote  tho  t.  sic 

f01;nd  on  the  stage:  the  men  asse'  Diec  1 c.  Pa״.^e  

quickly  for  the  grapes  are  on  the  vines  ano  t ey  must  ge!.  heC-  to  . 

hefor-  they  spoil  and  the  crop  is  lost.  Whus,  they  vrill  do  what  is  ask־j)L 


V, 


of  tl-’em  "but  o:  ly  if  it  does  not  ent^גil  tor.  inuch  • fficu.tty  or  trial.  ^ xA- 
e.re  ve  not  the  same  in  our  ov.׳n  day  and  ape?  Ve  ar  |ז■.!  linp  to  give  ser  ice 
to  G-a'.  hut  only  if  it  does  not  interfo'e  v׳ith  our  lives,  our  ccmforts,  our 
business  corn־'itt:'־ents,  our  vaco.tion  nlans.  How  nony  pec|)le  do  3rou  !ןי׳. ן •׳זסמס 
are  res.lty  and  truly ׳■ ןiי.lin^  to  ■ eC'e  sa.cri־^ice  ־^or  God,  v/hc  a.r  willing 


to  give  up  wh;.t  is  most  '^־  ecicus  to  them,  v׳ho  are  vl 'ling  to  stand  u.n  and 
stnnd  stari^ht  when  the  c'loice  is  placed  Before  t':er1^ עד י-  a.  decision  ’׳־’ust י י 
״־o-de?  I'addy  has  ־ninpointed  the  fallacy  of  At  belief  in  '-־od  in 

corr.-ct  '־'•  asiire:  let  us  nrav  cuichly,  1 t ur  battle  now,  let  us  f-^low  o’t 
inclina.ti  0ns  for  ’־hile  we 10ן/-ר'1’. ד  service  to  God י ' ' *^ י  be  a.t  toe  e1:~ 
pense  of  our  oa׳n  v.’ishes,  dreams  -and  desires. 

It  is  ■^erhaps  for  this  rea.srn  that  Gideon  and  his  Mnd  rise  up  so  ra־ 
ly  in  the  world  of  ’.hioh  I’e  :re  a part,  be  could  c ־ ta.i  ly  use  3 heroic 

figure  to  lea.d  a.nd  glide  us  bi’t , even  if  lie  were  to  an-ea.r  before  us,  how׳ 

many  would  follow  ond  how  many  ■loiild  o.cc י׳ יt  and  hoi׳  many  wcTild  ho ״׳״ י•  tl:e 

faith  to  give  up  ev-־r3׳’thing  in  order  to  sa3^  "The  Lord  is  w'ith  mr  , I s’׳all 

not  fear".  Yds,  it  is  he.:•:"  to  love  Gad  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
Him  bייt  this  is יי ס ,6י'0.י' ד /:יח ס :!לי■־ ׳.!:  cnl3׳  chance,  cur  only  me׳  si^t  e of  cssur־/iji 
ce  tliat  r world  of  cleanliness,  ^uu״ity  and  sacred  "urpose  can  b׳  attained, 
־':׳he  st:-^ngth  ofy^Gideon  lies  in  each  of  us;  let  us  use  tiiis  strength  Aot  the 
good  of  man  and  for  the  g 101׳3־  cf  God. 

^vr:e  n . 


Hebrew  Tabefnacle,  Yrid.  hve. , Heb.  20,  1962. 
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JUDAISM'S  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS:  PART  #y ”MORALITY  & FALL-OUT  SHELTERS . ** 

My  friends,  the  topic  for  this  month's  lecture-sermon  series,  although 
planned  r ago,  is  as  recent  as  last  week's  address  by  President 

Kennedy.  While  he  spoke  to  the  nation  of  our  country's  need  to  resume  nu 
clear  testing,  it  is  my  task  to  discuss  with  you  the  necessary  corrolary 
of  that  resumption  in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices:  "Morality  and  the 
Fall-out  Shelters",  Part  3 of  Judaism's  Unfinished  Buainess.  For  more  tha 
15  years,  ever  since  August  6,  1945  which  was  the  date  of  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima,  a mushroom  shaped  cloud  of  anxiety  has  hung  over  uveryone  much 
like  the  mythical  sword  of  Damocles.  Seemingly  we  cannot  drive  this  out 
of  our  consciousness.  Not  alone  during  our  waking  hours  but  also  for  many 
of  us  even  our  rest  is  disturbed  by  a preoccupation  with  the  dangers  of  Oy 
nuclear  blast,  of  radiation  poisoning  from  fall-out,  and  by  the  agonizing 
decision  we  are  called  upon  to  make:  shall  wejor  bhall  we  not  fashion  such 
fp 11-out  shelters  as  perhaps  may  protect  ourselves  and  our  families?  The 
President,  through  ^ivil  Defense,  and  the  governor  of  this  State  through 
outright  encouragement  have  all  asked  us  to  move  fall-speed  ahead  with  the 
building  of  these  fall-out  shelters;  either  on  an  individual  tesia.or  on 
a natinnwide^state  supported^  basis.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  when  a 
nuclear  bomb  is  exploded  over  our  heads,  we  should  then  rush  to  our  under 
ground  shelters  in  order  to  escape  the  de^j^astat ing  effects  of  the  terror 
which  has  been  unleashed.  However,  as  the  many  scientists  have  testified 
the  building  of  shelters  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  survival.  You  may 
recall  that  som^fjrears  ago,  Oivil  Defense  officials  posted  large  "S״  marker, 
to  indicate  the  way  to  basement  bomb-shelters  in  office  buildings  or  to 
a^eas  like  ouf  own  Vestry.  These  signs,  of  coarse,  have  long  ago  rusted 
into  meaninglessness  for  we  know  that  buildings  least  of  all  offer  any 
kind  of  protection  against  the  powerful  bombs  which  carry  Atomic  \.arheads. 

Next,  in  1954  Evacimtion  routes  were  set  up  and  a bil  ion  dollar  defense 

tn  ffive  us  four  to  six  hours  warn- 

warning  system  3^  around 

ing  tü־e  in  case  of  enemy  hat  we  could  then  evacuate  the 


for  the  intercontinental 

4. •?•m/a רי ס  ■fcb  is  beoaine 

Tn  three  years  time  all  xnis 

״ il^can  travel  a aiatance  of  5000 ״ ־lies  in  30  minutes,  need- 
Bolliatic  ti.e  whatever  icr  evacnation  oi  an!  sort. 

° type  ofj^sfe^thirü.ing  dcminatea  our  fall-out  shelter  pro- 

The  same  typ® ץ־ר ז.!■ 

" YOU  see  when  an^o״>io  homh  explodes.  the״e  are  three  ar 
^a־־.  you  see  of  the  blast  itself־  secondly,  fthere 

״ary  concern־  . nnnsu^e  vital  oxygen  over  a 

13  such  a Phenomenon  as  a 

vast  area/  and  out  off  all  manner  of  life  in  its  p , , 

Tv  r-Pr־snt  radioactive  fall-out  Which  can  travel  across  the  facd  oft  he 

1 .זד“. ״ ”״" ־ ■־ ״ ״ ’ ”“״■״״ ״ ״ ' ״.־ ״ .״״ . ־־ 

־ ״״״-״״־ ־.» « .»״ ״•rr•  “ ” “1ג ז ־“״״ 

leexj- iö  ^ ipiikemia  or  malforma• 

, ר it  oan  T30ne  cancer,  leuKemia 

ianing  from  the  skyjaBd  it  can 

. + Mrth  And  even  if  we  human  b eings  could  hide  ir 

tinn  of  infants  at  hir  • •vרö  tn  take 

.׳^: 1 גזדד ד “״ ־ ״ - ־ . ־ ״ ־״. . ״״ 

with  US  ti»  cattle,  tjse  grain  or  töe 

4.  4-■!ר ״  •fnnd  sunplyn  contaminated•  But  sti 

־ all  of  our  potentiel  food  supp^ota  v  ״. , 4 רp 

h*V1i־**G  Those  who  Believe 

r.rrrr,.״ 

in  the  event  of  an  all-out  atomic  attack  the  she  ers 

t mb  or  incarcerate  their  occupants.  It  seems  highly  i״^ro- 

fact,  only  en  0 ״^server  put  it,  ״a  very  polite  nuclear 

bable  that  we  shall  have,  as  one  ^ . to  drive  us  into  the  she!■ 

war  with  oust  enough  exploding  of  nuclear  bombs 

* 4.  ;־ 4 ג  nv  tbp  shelters  themselves• 

״.  b«  »־t  .״ , ׳״"<• » “ ' ״ • ■־ ־ «»«־־  g,״b 

».  .״.l״y  bf  .h.  ־ ' ־ ■־״״ • ״״•« . *״־-״. ־ 

fl  1n  still  two  other  areas  of  concern.  In 
of  it,  is  to  be  found  in  still  two 1»״״״, ״  or  state  level 

place,  ever  since  the  ^ ,״^aations  of  men  and  people, 

has  been  proposed  and  enoour  ^ already  w^have  been  subOeo' 

nave  undergone  a violent  cha^־  ^ themselves  in 

to  public  deb.  te  Whether  owners  of  pri  ^eek 

P*aer  to  defend  their  place  of  refuge  again-bt  neighl 


iii. 

a safe  place  in  that  very  same  shelter.  We  have  been  told,  for  instancd, 
that  a group  of  5000  has|Drganized  itself  in  Las  Vegas  to  repel  a possible 
invasion  of  Californians,  should  they  seek  a comparative  place  of  safety  ii 
Nevada.  Accounts  appear  of  a man  in  Chicago  v^o  mounted  a machine  gun  be- 
fore  his  shelter  to  protect  it  from  neighbors  who  might  seek  to  rush  in. 

In  Hartfort,  fire-arms  are  recommended  as  standard  equipment  in  the  shelter 
And  recently.  Rev.  McHugh,  Assistant  Editor  of  "America”  a Catholic,  Jesuit 
weekly,  said:  "Neighbors  trying  to  break  into  a fao^ily  shelter  may  be  con- 
sidered  unjust  aggressors  and  may  be  repulsed  by  violence  if  necessary. 

All  this  highlights  the  fact  that  with  the  building  of  shelters  we  may  be 
deluding  ourselves  into  positions  of  security}  a position  which  is  as  frau- 
dulent  and  immoral  as  the  g\ms  and  pistols  kept  at  the  ready  by  the  present 

shelters.  And  if  the  government  would  actually  be  serious  a- 
bout  this  building  program  for  shelters  then,  it  inould  sem  to  me,  it  lADuld 
mean  the  building  of  gigantic  underground  places  of  refuge  in  every  city, 
neighborhood  and  block.  To  argue  that  this  would  be  too  costly  makes  no 
sense.  If  we  are  actually  in  danger  of  atomic  war,  then  all  conventional 
building  ought  to  stop  immediate,  y and  every  construction  implement  and  raai 
available  be  put  to  work  in  erecting  noyonly  fall-out  shelters  but  shelters 
aoncei-bably  strong  enough  and  deep  enough  in  the  earth  to  offer  som^ro- 
tection  against  direct  ir  nearby  nuclear  hits.  Buiגdings  can  be  replaced; 
human  lives  cannot  I Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  can 
place  a price  tag  on  survival  and  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  moral  ity  oi 
the  fall-out  shelter  shall  never  fall  so  low  as  to  replace  "Am  I my  broth- 

er’s  keeper‘•"  with  "Every  man  for  himself." 

But  while  the  first  area  of  Morality  and  the  Pall-out  -״heiter  tells  us 
of  some  men's  excessive in  keeping  his  place  of  refuge  to  himself, 
the  second  area  of  concern  leads  into  a different  question  eitirely.  Is 
it  wise  to  build  fall-out  shelters  in  any  manner  of  speaking?  First  of  al] 
will  the  building  of  these  hiding  places  not  encourage  world  diplomacy  to 


been  created  in  the  fon 


be  a little  more^eckless  since  "salvation"  has  now 


caves  now  used  and  aooesible  to  all  th^p®  pies  of  the  world,  supposing  such 
a situation  had  been  created?  Would  the  danger  of  war  not  be  increased  if 
each  side  of  the  contrcx^ver sy  thought  that  he^cbuld  escape  and  that  only 
other  side  would  be  destroyed?  Personally,  I think  that  the  whole  concept 
is  worse  than  stupid  and  I wuld  tend  to  agfee  with  the  words  of  Prof.  Sey 
mour  Melman  of  Columbia  U.,  who  recently  stated,  ״Planning  a safe  and  good 
shelter  is  like  talking  about  ah  efficient  design  Auschwitz."  But^  am 

forced  to  bring  up  one  other  aspect  in  terms  of  the  morel  ity  associated  wit 
the  f811-0ut  shelters  and  it  is  this:  the  very  idea  of  diverting  all  my  ene 
gies  to  the  building  of  undergound  shelters  is  loathsome  to  me.  I do  not 
want  to  be  stuck  undergound  like  aws^mole  or  as  one  vho  is  afraid  to  show 
his  face  to  the  light  of  day.  I do  not  want  to  direct  my  attention  to  an 
earthly  grave  but,  rather,  to  the  finding  of  a solution  #1ich  will  obviate 
th^need  to  build  these  sheDters  in  thelflrst  place, ־! ־he  whole  emphasis  is 


wrong  in  terms  of  the  entire  discussion  in  which  our  nation  is  engaged, 
would  be  far  wiser  if  all  of  our  energies,  money,  talent  and  power  would  be 
so  chr-nneled  as  to  bring  peaceful  negotiaitii 0ns  to  a fruitful  tjonclusioi^( 
that  this  and  all  future  generations  might  live  above  ground  as  men  and  as 
believers  in  right  and  humanity,  that  the  nuclear  aspects  of  our  mod 

ern  mi^t  be  usedjfor  the  betlerment  and  development  of  man  in  our  so 

ciety.  Let  man  lift  up  his  head  and  not  stick  it  into  the  gpaund;  let  man 
stand  U»  straight  as  he  was  intended  to  do  rather  than  bow  his  body  to  rush 


for  the  underground  passrgeway;  let  man  strive  with  all  his  being  for  pease 
on  a dגזst  and  equitable  basis  Xir׳  ütj  wu!  Id  und  111  hlia  lienni  sot  hat  by  the 
strength  of  each  man's  great  desire  for  a home  free  of  destriaction  and  chil 
ren  free  of  strontium  90;^  a better  world  might  yet  be  built.  As  Norman 
Oöusins  wrote:  "Peacd  cannot  be  found  if  we  look  for  it  in  thd  wrong  place 
The  wrong  place  is  the  are^na  of  anarchy,  filled  with  jostling  an^  volatile 
national  sovereignties.  The  right  place  is  the  areaa  of  world  law  in  whh  h 
a strixjtured  peace  can  be  built.  The  mere  attempt  to  build  such  a peace  is 
no  assurance  that  it  can  be  done.  But  the  fact  of  the  attempt  itself  c-ea1 
es  a rallying  point  that  may  pro  vide  . the  best  interim  shelter  possible. 


V. 


My  friends,  2000  years  ago  Rabbi  Hi.l^el  said:  If  I am  not  for  myself, 
who  will  be  for  me;  bat  if  I am  for  myself  alone,  what  am  I;  and  if  not  new 
when?"  He־^e  hej^oiced  Judaism’,s  responsible  answer  to  the  challenge  even  of 
our  own  day:  each  individual  must|recognize  and  utilize  his  god-^iven  capaci 
ty  for  self-protection  and  self-fulfillment,  •^ut , also,  this  is  כ inked  to 
the  awareness  that  the  individual's  well-being  cannot  be  advanced  at  the 

ו 

cost  of  his  fellowman.  tie  cannot  protect  himself  by  crushing  or 
his  brother;  and  in  bothajreas  he  must  act  with  morj/fal  firmness,  'foday  we 
live  in  a crucial,  . we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  assure  the 

safety  and  survival  of  those  near  and  dear  to  ua,  if  they  can  be  protected; 
vhich  is  a matter  of  grave  doubt  in  the  moment  of  ult  inוate  testing.  J3ut, 
if  we  strive  for  ourselves  and  our  ovm  then  we  Diust  recognize  that  no  man 
is  secure  unless ^are  ^^cure.  we  can  not  buy  our  individual  freedom  or  sur 


vival  by  ignoring  our  common  obligations.  And,  at  the  same  time,  no  pro- 
gram  of  uivil  Defense  no  matter  how  modern  and  how  pressing  and  how  useful 
can  ever  tue  atlouied  to  divert  us,  as  men  living  in  a world  of  humanity,  4$b 
from  the  task  of  building  a peaceful  v/orld. 

in  this  area  lies  our  primary  obligation  and  to  live  above  ground  is 
Jay  hope  for  the  generations  to  come.  This  choice  can  not  be  deferred  by 
pious  utterances  a330  by  casting  the ״« ־esponsibility  on  «־od  in  terms  of  praye 


and  wishfhl  thinking.  Indeed,  the  choice  is  yours  and  mine  and  it  must  be 
made  in  our  day  and  age.  I cast  my  vote  forjlife,  I cast  my  choice  for  mo- 
rality  and  I reiterate  the  great  thought  of  our  tradition:  I am  my  brothers 
keeper.  Until  such  a ־ti-ime  as  this  attitude  become  s|Lniy  er  sally  recognized 
and  we  shall  begin  to  act  and  live  like  men,  I say  that  Morality  and  the 
^all-  out  shelter  is,  of  a,  certainty,  a part  of  Judaism's  Unfi׳^  ed  ■Dusi- 


ness. 


Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  ev  ening;  March  9,  1962.  Judaism's  Unfinished  Bjj(sL^ess; 

hart  III:  Morality  and  the  Fall-out  Shelters. 
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FR  FTFRFAI  TIGHT. 


. ry  friends,  cne  of  the  riost  precious  pcssessicns  of  any  ;׳־ynagogue  ■ 
is  not  the  Torah  hut  the  Her  Tainid,  the  Et.  rnal  LigTit . One  may  easily 
take  a Torah  scroll  from,  the  Sanctuary  for  study  hut  q Synagogue  may  not 
he  considered  sacred  or  sanctified  unless  the  has  been  and  hurne 

hoth  night  and  day.  Thus,  you  may  ha.ve  a '^em'’־'le  v;ith  an  ark  fi.יled  to 
caרוacit3ז  with  all  manner  of  precious  and  ancient  Torah  scrolls  hut  no)i^ 
service  may  he  conducted  there  if  the  kindling  of  the  Lamp  has  not  taken 
place.  This  is  the  essence  of  our  Torah  porticn  for  the  veekj  the  child- 

ren  of  Israel,  concerned  mitl\  the  building  of  their  Sanctuary,  are  told  of 

-r?  p 1 ^ 

the  Eternal  Light. .«=־  J,t  must  burn  continually  by  means  of  pure  oliue 

oil.  ■'he״  li‘ M>  is  of  such  grea.t  importance,  -*-*e־  the  rabbis  tell  us,  be- 
cause  light  v.׳as  the  ver^’׳  first  thing  vhich  God  created  after  the  vorld  it- 
self  had  come  i to  being.  Thus,  they  reason,  if  this  v.־as  the  very  beginn- 
i’'g,  it  indicates  the  great  value  of  light  not  only  to  the  morld  a.t  lar:׳  e 
but  to  each  a.nd  every  individual  living  v/ithin  this  tradition.  Eurther- 
’־־ore,  in  terms  of  the  ‘׳־ynagogue  of  every  age  and  every  land  tlirough  out  the 
long  and  diverse  history׳  of  our  people,  the  her  Tamid  is  a continue.l  symb- 
01  oJ^Godj  s presence  among  us;  it  mffic״ns  that  as  He  is  a light  unto  3;ou  and 
me  to  lead  us  in  the  right  and  proper  path,  vw  must  be  a.  symbol  of  de- 
cency  and  fervor  for  that  which  is  just  and  ccirect 

unto  all  generations.  It  is  this  thought,  perhaps,  which  is  co׳  tained  in 
the  prophetic  visif-n  .of  Isaiah  as  apירlied  to  our  peo'^le;  "I  the  Lord  have 
called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  hive  taken  held  cf  thy^׳  !;and,  and  kept 
thee,  and  set  thee  for  a covenant  cf  the  people,  for  a light  unto  the  na- 
tions:  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  brin  out  of  the  dungeon  the י יri- 
s oner  a.nd  to  bring  forth  out  cf  the  prison-house,  those  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness"*  This  is  the  personell  reference  to  the  E׳4.׳rnal  Light  as  linked  to 
the  ״T^ra.h  portion  for  this  week  and  as  applied  to  ea.ch  and  every ־ ׳ne  of  1-is 

A covenant  11a. s been  established  and  we  are  involved;  we  are  to  be  a.  light 

>1-0 

unto  the  nat i ons^  aas־d  off  r the  veri׳  finest  and  most  noble  of  our  traditicn 


ii 


tp  the  nations  of  the  world  as  Kyrihols  of  ri^ht,  justice  and  truth,  it  is 
g.  large  and  staggering  c or1׳r.1ttment , to  he  sure;  at  the  sarae  tr-e,  the  St  er- 
al  light  which  hums  continually  in  our  House?  of  h^orship  remains  as  a con- 
stant  reminder  of  our  obligation  and  respo  sihility  as  People  of  the  Booh, 
as  מartic1רדants  in  the  Iris  established  hy  God,  as  lighters  of  the  Lamp 
v/hich  is  our  conscience  as  well  a.s  our  inheritance. 

Of  course,  the  whole  emphasis  of  this  task  which  has  been  given  unto 
us  centuries  ago  is  that  ve  Jews  are  not  only  t 0 be  a light  unto  Jewry  but, 
as[t.he  prophet  so  adequately  stated  it,  "a  light  unto  the  nations".  Thus, 
it  IS  within  our  scene  of  internretati  n,  to  apnly  the  lesson  of  the  Her 
Taraid  to  other  areas  of  cur  concern  as  well.  One  can  see  at  a glance  that 
the  values  of  the  light  v/hich  apply  to  us  as  Jev/s  v/ithin  the  ‘-׳ynagogue,  may 
just  as  readily  be  apייlied  to  a rultitude  of  problems  outside  these  walls. 
After  all,  that  is  the  essence  of  any  religious  force:  to  carry  the  messa/e 
of  the  Sanctuary  to  the  world  beyond  the  confines  of  this  structure . s— 4-^ 
bnnnnnin  wii  r-w  ;11  H.-r-n ' , ■■  I ! \ the  pec־  le  here  all  those  with 

wh  m we  core  into  contact  shall  be  the  h-^-^-r  1.  ]j  l:1li  ...  Igjj^ 


^ the  cause  e.nd  faith  of  w’hich  v,׳e  ere  a.  part.  Per  i st  ■ !ce, 
213י’י־ו'  the  issue  with  which  we  deal  rsäes-to  those  elements  of 
theV^dght  which  are  extremely  active  in  our  co־  ntry  at  t'  is  ti:  e and  \ohich 
do  ©!סי  harr־[  than  good,  to  say  the  least,  ■‘»■nd  one  n־  ed  not  only  cite  the 
ivightyt  forces  at  work  mov׳n  as  the  members  of  John  Birch  society  it  is 
־'־■‘r*  ־.n■■  ד ',’hi 


,’hich  comes  to  mind  since  their  urogram  and  ־nurrose  has 


onlv  ־- 


been  national  , 3/  ex■ייosed.  These ׳» ■ ־öple,  to  be  sure,  and ־ ' ־ny  more  li1־e  them 

״ד. 

n׳  ed^  he  light  of  reason  and  logic  and,  validity  ■mi  th^ ר.ןג,00י ו  their  act- 
ions  and  o ■■-■ 1 .. . ■ו * יר-י n  יס-ד ז 1ח ר  ..--■,■-■J 

י־  ‘ — "^tie  very  i ea  of  w’hat  t]'’ey  are  trying  to  uring  to  the  r-,en  and 

women  of  mr  countr^,^  belies  belief  "by  all  sane  and  remtable  individu;  Is; 
yet,  they  apneal  to  a multitude  of  those  whom  we  wM,71d  think  co7-id  nevoMoe 
touched  by  extremism  as  this.  It  goes  hout  saying  that  here  in 


ד 
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America,  ve  are  not  living  in  a sta  e resem'bling  Paradise  and  one  can  find 


nany  things  v;hich  do  not  come  up  to  the  hi^  caliber  of  the  ^^merican  ideal, 

S-Ouv.^  4^' 

au  iUi.yccon  'bt*  !^'0■  oi  1׳  . J 1 but  (ihis  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  cast 

aspersions  on  the  political  beliefs  and  on  the  patriotism  of  some  of  the 
great  and  lea.ding  personalities  v;ithin  the  rea:?-m  cf  our  executive,  judici; 
ry  end  legislative  systems.  A m.a.n  can  not  be  called  a "leftist"  because 
he  seeks  a nodus  vivendi  nith  the  eastern  nations  of  the  vcrld;  a hum.an  be■ 
ing  can  not  be  called  a sccillist  or  com’־־uhist  sirr־'ly  0 6י י use  he  as.־־׳erts 
the  right  of  dignity  and  freedori  for  all  tl  e peoples  of  this  land,  rega.rd- 
less  of  color  or  creed;  and,  in  the  sane  vein,  a ma.n  shoi’ld  not  be  c׳-nsid- 
eied  a hero  > ־ — . ׳ . ' ' ׳ . . ־ ־ / . ״ — 


säriz^of  secrecy  and  persona.l  lo^^alt^^  vhich  t^a.nscend  the  l״nes  of 


reason  and  10#־ic,  \.Tr1ile  this  anplies  to  the  "ircliers,  it  seer's  safe  to 
assum.e  that  the  sene  nri'^ci  les  8.5)|bly  just  as|rea.dily  to  the  •eny  other 
groups  in  our  country  v׳ho,  because  of  dissatisfaction,  align  them.selv  es 
uith  the  extremes  of  the  right  י' ׳ ז i-t-h-  l^undreds^  if  not  thousands^  of 

groups  exist , scattered  thro’  gh/out  the  vast  spread  cf  mr  coi  ntry.  '!he 
lifht  of  validity  end  purity  of  purpose  could  just  as  feadily  be  brr7־ght 

i 

to  bear  on  them  as  upon  us;  v׳ho  knows  v.’hat  hidden  fallacies  end  ironies 
י' ight  come  to  the  fore  if  the  brilliance  of  the  lifht  o■’  God  would  s'  ine 
into  the  darkre  ss  cf  thiir  cause  end  belief, 

Put  this  is  only ־ ׳ne  manifestation  of  the  quirks  and  turns  of  fate 
into  which  so  many  of  cur י■ רeople  e.re  being  led  in  our  tine  and  day  of  un- 
rest  a.nd  spiritual  )frrT  t i ,"׳  f [■  !י  t . One  thinks,  for  instance,  of  a \׳ord 
e.nd  concept  which  came  to  the  fore  during  the  Korean  crnflict;  "bre inwash- 

ing",  Ve  were  sh.ocked  and  d i shea rt/i(^׳'  that  zsts.'  T^eonle  on  Id  sink  to  such 

to  . 

denths  9^  indocOrnatC»־■  by  force  and  psychological  terror  so  as  to  change 


e-n■  into  thgrb — rU'  1■  Kussien  ohZ'',  V ^'Tr!.  vuiy  lea.st , 
And  v/hen  v;e  had  about  recovered  fre  m our  horror 


the  thinking  of  •-t 


of  r׳  -le:  ־t  ir-t  nוT';יrד 


and  desnair  that  such  deviOus  techniques  cvi^tld  be  emrloyed  in  our  enlight- 

:o:'rec|f  iuF 


tho.t  1' 


ened  century,  vie  begehn  to  hear,  and  it  was  1 Jf'e  r mroven  c< 


iv. 


a camp  exieted  in  ^^nerica,  run  lay  our  ov;n  pers  ongll  and  testing  hoxv 
long  a men  could  survive  v;ith  his  ov.׳n  "beliefs  and  ideals  under  certain  Icind^ 
of  preassure.  It  developed  that  we  were  using  means  and  techniques  to 
force  our  men  and  to  coerce  their  minds  and  snirits  in  dven  more  "brutal 
ways  than  those  devised  "by  the  amateurs  of  Horth  Korea.  Our  men  were  su"b- 
jected  to  condixions  of  depravity  and  horror  which  had  a marked  similarj-ty 
to  the  concentra-ticn  camps  of  Europe  over  years  ago.  And  now,  after  the 
concern  over  this  type  of  practice  had  evaporated  we  are  gg:  in  s^minned  to 
have  revealed  that  Senate  investigators  aרלproach  mem"bers  of  the  Karine 
Corps,  v/ithrut  the  0’״man dan t !יי s knowledge,  to  test  the  "political  relia'bili 
ty"  of  the  trainees  and  officers.  This  type  of  underhand,  surreptitious 
and  calculating  procedure/^^  indicat that  the  light  of  reason  and  nr>i].ity 
has  again  "been  extinguished  among  the  idling  powers  that  "be.  In  the  first 
place,  wl18,t  moral  tight  does  the  legislative  "branch  have  in  investigating 
the  thinking  processes  of  our  fighting  forces.׳'  Secondly,  g-ianting  that  the 
authority  instrumental  in  this  procedure  is  net  a ccmnlete  fool  v;het  iägal 
right  exists  for  these  men  to  investigate  without  the  penaissicn  of  the  ge- 
neral  in  charge?  Third,  what  does  so  inept  an  investigation  prove  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  survival  of  our  na,tirn  v/hen  they  fight,  as  the 
famous  saying  has  it,  20n  land,  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea".  One  ״culd  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  an  instance  of  such  tactic  dur-ng  the  time  when  the  !1 
rines  were  fighting  on  Guadalcanal,  Tar3.wa  or  Iwo  Jima;  one  questioned  at 
that  time,  when  the  chips  were  down,  only  their  capacity  to  xight  and  hold 
and  win  the  battle  by  which  they  were  confronted,  Eourth,  ana  not  to  seem 
disrespectful,  one  wonders  u־non  hearing  of  such  instances  of  foul  ־»^lay,  ij. 
the  authorities  who  participated  in  tl־ise  indignities  could  pass  the  test  of 
these  questions  to  the  satisfactions  of  tdieir ׳- י'ers;  what  makes  a Sen,  |c^r 
from  South  Carolina  an  ex'^ert  on  Communii  t ideolo;־y,  hist  or:/  and  political 
theory  particularly  when  he  is  not  ready  and  willing  fo  fight  for  the  lights 
of  his  own  colored  con^tu^(^ent s who  are  situated  in  his  own  home  state,  .«־i-n,. 


V. 


finally,  did  those  iAic  prepared  the  very  general  questions  also  n;  enare 
,reoifio  answers.  One  .anders  .hether  a literal  Senator  fron  the  north  or 

.est  ni^-ht  not  i|,differ  vdtlr  the  ansvers  or  ' 

interpretation  eventhough  it  oould  remotely  that  he  agreed  to  the 

tenor  of  the  questions  themselves,  there  is  the  light  of  truth  in  this  in- 
.t  n־e  and  .here  does  the  sacred  Purpose  of  such  investigations  come  to  the 
bre  not  only  in  the  instances  mentioned  hut  in  even׳  other  aiea  ' ” 

.hich  could  he  eu.:׳ : just  as  נ eadily־? 

Thus,  ny  friends,  the  episode  and  the  oomnandment  of  the  Sternal  tight 

leaves  a great  deal  to  be  desired  for  us  of  the  twentieth  century.  If  we 

. . j-r, 4 ״--iroo•  iifto  r rne  to  tנaמslate  the  idec.l 

to  he  a lifht  unto  the ט ף ti cue  the  y ־ — 

^ . . into  reality, 

of  the  Sonctuar^^,  ; י י נ ו ט.׳ iif-n.  - 

־ י■  - - 


. It 


^  0  eכם1נ1_21 ב 


t’’״ "pc,  of  the  blind׳' p סי׳ו-ז • - 4 

־ ' ^ 0  is  .j?l  nd  rood  to  believe  that  0-;e  are  to 

r- ־ hSi-hS-^thveu  and  I are^^'״ ‘ 

unleec  ond  I’ntil  theee  v'crde  hec^  e ^ 

n of  cur  ccm-it-ent  to  the  Cove■  WC  all  the״s.:־ .-nally  involved  hy  :■e 

סי־! ב h-  ti'-e  ie ״ , ,,ords  and  ideas  of  our  troditi  n shoall  he  0^  no  avail 

nf  cur  !:.eritoge;  to  ae-ujn ק  XV, ^ x^^^o  Kin ^ 

1.600 0-ט ׳  to  S.S''ert ■־־ו ו יר .0r — 

, . r v I I - V-  j ׳׳■*■■< > 


• 4 1 - • ד x^•»  r 4 ־-  r\  • P  י י  Tl  ^16'.ו  O' 6 the  t P ; C  ־ ־ 

the  ' ct״tle  of יס ס■-  i"־tיי י on t end  reon  neio:.  it״^ 

, .f-n-.-x  11T  xipp  j O' d he.ve  0£י"  led  th.ec  in  i'i  h • ouene.  . . ~f 

ing  of  the  rophe^  tnao  "x  ■— •C  j.o  t 


the  light  eho.ll  he  of  -co.uing  and  its 


t ו '.at  h e unc  e r s 1 0 od  an 


V׳״  ^ 

gle.  shall  illumine  and  enlighten  our  hones  and  dreams, -» ־ 

״ iur.en  • 


. Tah.,  Fricl.  Eve.,  Eeh,  16,  1962. 


Heh 


1.  ^-נ ־ ״>■ ' < י  j^־v^^w/:-(]r*-^  -־  jx,  A‘-/* ל ״־^&?^ 

1^^-ך  V)Jl^j^  - l^^c<^n.  \-Cc(~c 
ör׳^  /S:|>^i  ״ 

- / yrL1>E-j^-H  <r7 


A׳ 


Ä־  /j'^u.  j^  -<  ^ ~ iiL^cC  (^ 

^ ^ (J  'T.  fC(~^'^  CTö^t-o-j  C ^'י 

/i  (!^1׳-cru^  'f(.*=‘'^  C^‘-y  >4<^ ^ ״ -^^ד ־ — ^>־ר־»-<=*->־ 

־^' ־T׳ 

0 ׳ ^ ■ / , ‘ ’ ^ xi/ 


־ fl 


JUDAISM’S  m^7IN13I^ED  rUSllTBSS;  FART  II:  Cinn;^  & ST^l 
ry  friends,  recently  in  in  Levittown,  N.Y.,  it ־ יas/יroposed  that  pub-  ,, 
lie  school  children  should  be  graded  on  their  renort  cards  for  their  tat- 
ing  on  "reverence  for  God",  a proposal  v/hich  v׳a9äefeeted  only  after  pro- 
longed  and  heated  argumentation.  In  Burlington,  Vt . , the  Jewish  Comir.unity 
Council  ran  an  article  in  its  own  newspaper  opposing  the  91  ־;gmg  of  Xmas 
carols  in  the  public  schools.  The  "Burlington  News"  answered:  "This  is  a 
Xian  country  and  Xians  sh  cul  ' not  he  prevented  from  practicing  their  reli- 
gion  nor  should  our  nuhlic  school  systems  he  reduced  to  a godless  state  he 
cause  a very  minute  section  of  the  ponulati  n doesn’t  like  Xrייas  hymns... 
Persistence  hy  any  small  Jewish  minority  to  prevent  the  singing  of  hymns 
in  schools  is  going  to  cause  a very  unfortunate  reaction  on  the  Jewish 
peonle  in  Vermont".  Also,  in  recent  years  many  cases  have  cae  to  court 

where  Jdwish  business  men  have  insis־^d  on  their  rights  to  keep  their 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

)res^  -יי ^ 


i  ׳־ ׳UP — ״ ירח י י ; יר ו L t־r־׳ 

in  most  ef  ־!:Ref^r  cases,  the  aי׳י'־רeal  of  the  Jewish  business  men 


יס t ■ 


denied  on  the  basis  tי  at  this  is  a -^ian  country.  ^Iso,  mo־  e frequently 
than  is  known  by  ^le  gener■•  1 nuhlic,  ap-^eals  have  been  made  by  such  insti- 
tutions  as  secular  hopnitals  for  federal  aid  which,  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  snecific  ruling  for  lרosי׳יita.ls , has  been  g anted  ־ י ״ refused 

t y׳  ~ Now,  m3'  friends,  all  of  t ese סיני י’  le  s affect  us  in  our 

time  for  t’  ey  touch  unon  one  of  the  fundamental  issues  of  our  American  w.y 
of  life,  as  c ontai-ed  in  the  First  Amend'״־ent  to  Co״־st  tuti  n,  .'־־nown 

more  nor<ularly -a s the  first  article  the  "Eil]  of  Paghts".  Linked  to 

free  s'־eech,  free  ^ress,  a’^d  the  ri^ht  of  1 0 16י־י 0 0י י as  emble  and  to  addres 
their  grievances  to  the  government,  the  First  Anendment^  states  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establ  isliment  of  religion  or  ’prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  This  article,  enacted  in  1791,  is  nerhemn  the 
gre814'־.st  c orrt  ributi ־ ׳n  of  iunerica.  to  the  •109יי00יי  of  the  W'־rld;  it  is  all 
that  good  government  sh  ■mild  he.  Indeed,  by  forbidding  an  establisuec  re- 
ligicn  within  these  states,  the  founding  fathers  wrote  a Constitutiai  whic 


1 


ii• 

does  not  once  invo)!v^ce  the  name  of  God  and,  also,  they  specifically  “banned 

% 

4*• 

religious  tests  for  public  office.. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  f^3rical . People  came  to  this 

country  largely  ־because  of  religious  persecution  in  the  Old  world -•זייי  Wile 
the  original  13  Sta.tes  v.'ere  not  fr״e  from  prejudicd  either,  still  the30  gj;  ve 
rnen  the  onportunity  to  vorship  according  to  the  dictG.tes  of  their  ccnscien 
Religicus  div  :/teity  v^as  considerable  t.  rough  cut  eo  rl3'  America:  the  scutnorn 
Sta.tes  vere  13.rgel3'  Episcopalian,  the  Hev;  England  States  Congregati c lalist , 
»■^the  middle  states  had  various  shades  of  Protestant  ism  — ac  orrocT't  1  מי ׳  ©# 

I’aryland  vhich  v.׳as  founded  v/ith  the  intention  of  harb  ring  relifi  cus  dissen 
erSj  .י־^ ■ 1 > ״*.־— for  all  intents  a.nd  ־purposes,  '-2נ=6י==?  a Catholic  State.  But 
uith  the  advent  of  the  Eederal  Government  ond  the  great  men  connected  vith 
this  venture,  it  v;as  Thomas  Jefferson  v.ho  conceived  the  phrase  in  exulana- 
ticn  of  the  First  Amendment,  that  this  v/as  to  insure  the  "build- ng  of  a val 
of  separation  of  church  a.nd  state".  It  is  this  co  ncept,  the  se  arati  cn  of 
^hurch  and  State,  vhich  forms  the  basis  of  this,  our  second,  lecture  in  our 
annual  Lecture- SeU/V'^cn  Series  on  "Judaism’s  Unfinished  4(.ciness  • " ihis  v/nol 
matter  is  \0׳rth3/  of  note  not  only  tor  mind  us  of  our  precious  he1itt״ge  in 
America  but,  jויst  the  ־ ׳^ירי ס. to  cal.1  to  the  fore  the  a.ny  inroads  \,’hich 


a.s  citiz 


have  been  >8־־־de  into  tbc  guarantees  of  our  Constitutional  -־-ל 


ens  of  this  countr3/.  ITot  0nl3^  is  this  freq.uentl37  called  "a  ian  cou  try" 

mr oclamat i cn s are  signed  "in  the  3^ear  of  our  Lord'^  oil  of  vUiic  ^ י  סור־־ ^ 

is  con+rary  to  J ■ i g h n  י ז  r- . ־:gT  fjkny  peoT^le  even  go  to 

the  length.^(  of  rd^enting  any  and  all  r׳^ferences  m.s.de  to  God  in  the  num.־rous 
va.ys  that  this  is  brought  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  dail3^  life.  For 
instance,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  has  added  the  phrase  "under  God",  on  our 
coins  ancl  bills  v/e  find  "In  God  v;e  trust",  our  courts  ash  us  to  sx/ear  "‘■סע 
help  me  God",  the  government  nrovides  Chaplains  to  the  Armed  F^ces  and  Con 
gr  ss  opens  its  sessions  vith  prayers.  All  this,  the  critics  mainta.in,  is 
against  the  pri  ciple  of  Seperation  of  Church  and  State  anc  Jevish  oiganiza 


; 


ticns,  particularly,  are  very  much  op־noeed  to  this  tyre  of  pr ocedure•  ־tfe■ 

״— י יcW/ 

ie  against  our  religious  4^1 ׳ . ־ול*י u.gcinel  ucn׳ uene׳ it ivity  as  citizens  that 

more  should  he  made  of  one  religion  than  an  other . "the  final  a.nalysis, 

v/e  are  a minor^tv  and  \7e  can  only  nrotect  ourselves  and  he  ־orotected  if  the 


€jUL 


Lav  of  the  Land  is  upheld  and  folloved 


Ve  maintain,  unequivocally,  that  separation  guarantees  freedom  a.nd  freedom 
requires  separation;  separation  of  church  and  state  is  heet  for  ^hurch  and 
hest  fcr  State  and  secu:  e#  freedom  for  hothl 

But  the  matter  of  immediate  concern  is  t o he  seen  in  the  area  of  our 
children’s  educatirn,  insofar  as  it  to  ches  the ״ יuhlic  schools.  1 iL  or  to  thr 
last  presidential  camnaign,  the  issue  of  federal  aid  to  education  vas  very 
much  in  the  news  for  the  Catholic  position  ha.s  alva.ys  heen  in  fa.vor  of  fede 
al  aid;  this  va.s  a natter  v/hich  ITr.  Kennedy  had  to  face  and  סnsver•נf« — ''■'i־י י ׳*• 
■iiP  m.m 1 ׳  ^>j  I i-i  I .וי  » •i  m II  T.ihieVi יח ד  thn  1,-)r,sir  for  ciur  ■nroDont■  dieouc1rion>  On  the 


same  level,  the  problem  is  still  in^!xistence  vhat  vith  education  laws  before 
Congress  at  each  session;  Jews  and  ip  ote^^ants  have  consistently  ׳ a.i  tai 

ed  theikr  point  of  vlev;  that  in  order  to  assure  the  pn  ciples  of  the  !-ill  of 
Rights,  no  federal  aid  to  education  is  valid  except  for  certain  hynroducts 
to  educati  n,  •0=י>,  Certainly,  no  aid  raa.y  he  granted  to  parochial  schools  und- 


er  any  circumstances.  Cathblics,  of  course,  continue  to  fifht  this  ־!t  incir.l 
hecause  they  justly  maintain  that  it  is  unfair  0 Catholic  citizens  to  ■״ay 
state  and  federal  taxes  for  secula.r  education  and,  at  the  same  time, ״ ־aj?  the 
fees  required  for  the  parochial  education  of  their  o^n  yoi'ngsters.  Strange 
to  relate,  orthodox  Jewish  groups  side  with  the  Catholic  point  of  view  in 
this  ma.tter  for  they,  also,  are  concerned  with  the  upkeep  and  future  0־  the -.י 
parochial  school  system.  But  the  principle  of  Se'oration  of  (-׳hurch  a.nd  sta.te 
goes  even  deeper  than  this.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  released 
time  with  all  of  its  ramifications.  I\1rthemore,  there  is  the  holiday  oh- 


are  not  merely  sung  hut  practic 


servance  at  Xmas  and  Raster  v;hen 


ed  and  drilled  in  the  classroom  and  assenhly  for  weeks  prior  to  the  holiday. 


Jewieh  children  are  ashed  to  participate  in  a relirio«^  service  f orei::  r 
t’o  their  nature.  These  sonps  arlj^ght  with  howed  heads,  closed  eyes, 
hands  folded  in  prayerful  attitude  hefcre  the  hody  for  while  superficially 
they  are  considered  a part  of  an  American  holiday,  the  t actors  k״w  all 
too  veil  that  the  music  is  of  a deeply  reli  icus  nature,  c■«■  ta־  en  usually 
fr™  a relirious  service  and  :-5־  a highly  nohle  and  sacred  manifestation  0. 
formal  prayer  as  conducted  in  the  ^huroh  on  the  occasion  of  the  holiday  it 
self,  in  this  type  of  context,  Jewish  children  have  no  olace  and  can  net 

take  part.  Even  when  the  school  a.t+emrts  at  a cennronise  solution  in  that 

. . +>ר׳ו+  i «ל  to  Xnas  anc  '^licnukoli  or  Easter מ ס 

J0Ü:  t Cele־brot10ns  ore  held,  tho.t  1,.  to  .a,  ^ 

Passover,  the  principle  of  i-huroh  and  State  is  -Hr^l  violated- 

mockery  to  all  those  to  when  the  American  heritage  of  senarati  n and  free- 

dom  is  precious  and  unique,  he  must  always  rememher  that  while  all  religi 

-)-רז.,  r1  if  "p^ences  thst  have  made  icli- 
0ns  have  some  things  in  commen,  it  is  th..  dil  e^ence. 

girns  unique;  ue  v/ould  go  so  for  as  to  soy:  America’s  roliraous  troditi  n 
stands  for  the  ■nroteotion  and  even  the  enhance■  aont  of  these  diff cvences . 

Of  cc'>rse,  this  battle  to  ovl'-tain  the  wall  of  separation  is  not  al- 
ways  pleasant  or  easy־  f at  is  ■,ly  we  toy  that  the  totter  ic  still  p,  rt  of 
je,aaism-s  Unfinished  Puslnees.  ״n  attompt  is  :foot  to  scare  pe  ■:le  into 
cotocr-lty.  in  Horido  the  :־t:  te  .utori-tendont  of  ruhlic  I struct!  n nro 
posed  a state-wide  plan  to  fc-ing  ■-4^־  im  trai  Ing  into  the  puhllo  schools- 
oorte־'«|ing  that  it  is  ״inposrlhle  to  teach  democracy  in  a godless  atmosphe: 
Thus,  the  position  of  the  strict  interpreters  of  the  -'irst  ״mendnent  is 
likened  unto  atheism,  unto  communism,  unto  antl-americanism.  As  a cones- 
,uence,  those  of  us  who  helleve  in  the  separation  of  Wch  and  State  have 
been  hounded  by  the  rightist  forces  active  in  cur  tlme;.״׳i  aside  from  bein, 
known  as  Jews^  all  the  appelaticns  have  been  c mbined  to  call  us  ״atheistic 
oomi-'unists  who  are  against  God.  and  e-ms  rioa" . One  would  alncst  be  led  . 0 
believe  that  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Co  stitution  of  the  United  ..t״te- 
was  written  in  Fosoav,  in  the  noth  century  for  the  sole  nurnose  ״f  subvert- 


all|thoee  valuer  and  ideal  v/hich  Anericc.n  hold  dear  and  rireciaie.  The  ah-  1 

VC׳  ■ 

surdity  of  the  argunient  ]׳: ׳ •■י1יי('-hy  needs  ^ refutatirn,  ן 

In  all  these  ways,  ny  friends,  a.  "battle  is  coming  to  the  fa׳e.  it  ' 

is  imnoseihle  in  ou־  time  and  age  to  mointa.in  ones  n■־  rsnect  ive  in  x^iew  of  | 

the  ‘ ve  ts  and  forces  x/hich  shape  us  :4־■—׳ r than  the  influence  which  x;e 

•*;** 0׳,  as  individuals  upon  the  ccntitions  in  0 1 world  in  our  ti  e.  "*"ut , 

it  must  still  "be  ackno\;ledged  and  recognized  that  in  this  country  the  Stet  ’ 

.1 

is  sייסreIne  and  Religion  is  suhservie^’t ; the  State  nay  not  fi  vor  one  religi  - 

over  another  nor  may  it  esta^hlish  one ׳ ־%  a,s  the  official  faith  of  the  i 

r 

land.  Therefore,  Jiidaisn  is  as  much  • part  of  this  country  a.s  any  other  :i 

1 

religion;  this  is  not  a Xian  countr!^  and  for  ״nericons  this  is  not  the  ״ye  ’ 
of  our  Lord,  1962."  hut  this  can  only  he  a,ttained  i■י׳  v/e  k-^ep  Vigilant  and  j; 
alert,- the  forces  which  seek  to  suhstitute  the  name  of  God  י hJ — ׳■ 


c and  have  the  a ־;eal  of  emotion 


־׳^  for  ecti  n 0. re  o.ctive  and 


their  side.  If  ivnerica  is  to  rcnrin  x/het  our  fo  refe.tlie rs  envisioned  and  ; 
what  x/e  x/ould  like  it  to  he,  ד hen  the  Separation  of  Ghurch  and  State  must  ^ 
not  only  he  gaiaranteed  hut  must  he  ra iMt  uined , fought  for  and  assur  ed  from; 

j 

year  to  j^ea.r,  from  scli^cl  to  school,  from  state  to  state.  Until  such  tir^e  I 

i 

, f 

that  the  -h^st  Amendment  heco’-'es  not  only  the  theoretical  lax;  of  the  1:  nd 
hut  *ss»׳  reality'  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  citizen,  the  pri  ;ciple  of 
Sepa.rafion  shall  remain  an  essential  and  integral  p.  rt  of  Judaism’s  Unfish- 
ed  rnf:iness. 

Ame  n . 


Heh.  Ta.h.,  Uriday  Uve.  , Uehruary  9,  1962. 
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-י 

V.y  friends?,  the  Bihle  has  had  riamy  int-rpretere  over  th  . centuries.  'י 

Scholars,  laynen,  •nrieets  and  ra.hhis  have  hadpייeir  i*־.yj 1 ׳*  i @ ■ 

verses  of  Holy  Scriuture  for  tlieir  day  and  for  their  peoריle.  Put  only  in 

inore  recent  decades  have  r?e  ccwe  to  the  point  \־?here  modern  scientific  ad- 

vsnces  have  permitted  us  to  hear  the  Bihle  interpreted  via  the  telephone. 

It  is  o.n  asnect  of  our  soce^ty  v/ith  which  many  of  us  are  not  faיוilis•r.  The 

Xian  groups  have  sponsored  these  recorded  messages  for  0■  long  time  end  t■  ey 

cater  to  certain  sריecia.l  groups•  T'ostly  these  are  fundamenta.list s who  he- 

lieve  in  the  literal  int er״יre tat i n of  the  V/ord  of  Godj  thus  the  caller  ig 

readily  satisfied  with  a f ewjl'׳ell-chosen  phrases  which  give  him  the  strength 

he  needs  within  the  realm  of  his  religious  sophistication.  One  such  .essag׳^ 

may  say  "Seek  ye  f|e  and  live"  and  the  call  r is  quite  satisfied  and  co  tent- 

ed.  V;ithin  the  context  of  his  reli^'lous  experience,  he  will  seek  God  and  h; 

is  convinced  that  he  will  live.  In  the  same  vein,  from  -Leviticus,  the  verse 

"Drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink"  is  enough  **f  1 ״ יrd  to  m.ake  most  of  these 

people  fanatics  in  ־behalf  of  the  Temperance  1׳  ovenent ; their  reli  ion  is  not 

only  fundamentalist  "but  may  often  he  equated  ?•.׳ith  tota.l  shetentirn.  And  in 

the  Gospels  v/hen  we  read,  "Blessed  are  the/  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the 

earth"  then  all  commentary  is  meaningless  for  the  tyme  of  nerson  v/ho  will 

1 £' 

call  to  get  this  message, י**!!׳־ ׳ י« י  that  he  is  meek  and  that,  as  a c on  sequen ׳ס י;  , 
it  is  only  a matter  of  time  until  he  ר: nli 0 : i t r t n. o — oc׳ rtA■•  Thus,  hy  nature  0׳ 
the  message  we  can  safely  say  that  8-  very  small  percentage  of  pec’^ie  is  in- 
golved  in  this  *kind  of  religion  a.nd  that  while  it  may  do  little  good,  it  ca! 
hardly  do  much  י■  r . 

How,  l.owever,  this  practice  has  heen  ac^pted  hy  other  religious  groups 
and,  I am  sorry  to  relate  t*׳־  y ׳■m , hy  Jewish  organizations  as  well.  In  our 
neighhorhood  there  is  a rahhi,  s־^onsored  hy  his  co  g1־ega.ti'n,  w/10  engages  ii 
this  type  of  rcL  igi  cus  counselling  and  it  rj^'sturhs  me  deeply•  The  recorded 
message  of  oו-וr  neighbor  is  even  in  keeping  with  ortl'^iox  uractice  in  that  he 
has  the  number  connected  at  all  tir.es,  exceררt  for  Prid8.y  night  and  all  day 


ii 


Saturday.  These  are  pre-recorded  nessagee,  a different  one  each  da3^' irSf 
specialize  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  where  a few  verses  are  read  and  then  i=3*- 
^״y^r^y^^tt^to  the  caller.  Heedlers  to  say,  the  Psalms  lend  themselves  to 


V 

cll  manner  of  int^retat i on  and  the  melodi^ous,  unctious  voice  of  the  ra'bbi 
never  is  so  specific  as  to  indicate  that  he  solves  problems  only  for  Jews 
but,  rather,  that  his  message  is  availj^oble ־יי ־«  and  applicable  to  all  peopl- 


:Tow  ^1,  en  !י-בזיגס- ’ q point  nnd  rabbis  lend  themselves  to  this 

^ the  whole  value  of  religious  counseling;  when  we  Jevis 

who  have  alv׳ays  looked  u׳־^on  this  type  of  promotional  Cc^״־aign  for  religi  ״n 

o^VaJi  \jC  irb^ 

with  ' slightly  cynical  and  questioning  eye,^then  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  ta.ke  a.  second,  longer  H.ook  at  iha.t  v/e  had  always  shrugged  oif  as  an  idi.^ 

cyncracy  of  a few  unrelated  peonle. 

But  then,  perhaps,  my  way  of  looking  a.t  this  development  in  ■jhe  Jewis. 
religion  is  all  wrong.  It  coiild  be  that  the  concept  of  "Bible  via.  _elep^01j 
is  a sign  of  our  m.odern  and  a.dvanced  era;  that  it  is  I v/ho  am  out  of  step 
and  that  is  it  I v/ho>׳^  ay^  old-fashi  ned  in  my  idea  of  religiOT  religicu.״ 


functioning,  ^-ut  s0’'ehow  I can  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  that  I am 

totally  incorrect  11.1  y I'm!  ׳ ׳ ! י ־Vr^־  p*-  on  this  matter•  I oppose  just  as  leadily 
the  type  of  advertisement,  nrinted  in  the  IT.Y.  Post  this  past  week,  and 
called  to  my  a,ttenticn  by  one  of  my  students.  It  reads  o.s  follows:  "Kabbii 
ical  and  family  problems.  Carriages.  Call  Habbi  Rabinowitz.  ־Dl  ^ . 

The  principle  is  the  same:  how  101■.׳  have  we  sunk  so  that  we  adverrise  the 
s-oecial  functions^  of  the  clergy  in  a newspaper  at  the  very  time  x-/hen  we 
try  to  the  best  of  our  ability  t-e-p^nJrc ידוו ח  rr/nngngiuan  ainl  to  gaii 


an  ever|^  larger  member ship^^^־״  our  congregational  fa.milies.  This  type  of 
inforraaticn  and  counselling  is  quite  proper  when  seen  in  the  light  of  othei 
services  available  by  telephone  to  the  cam-unity  at  large,  •^‘or  instance, 
a contribution  to  my  knov.'ledge  is  ma.de  v;hen  I dial  ‘he  coirect  nurouers  for 
the  tim.e,  for  weather,  for  traffic  inf  om-ati  on  and,  during  c.n  election  cam- 
paign,  when  I ’;ish  to  discover  how  a certain  candidate  stands  on  a cejtain 


1 


iii , 


issue  in  vÄiich  I am  interested*  ?jit , it  seems  tc  me,  that  when  this  nrina  nlc 

of  modem  communication  is  apרוlied  to  the  religion  of  ich  I am  a nart , a 

very  grievous  error  is  c01m:itted  ־by  all  those  connected  with  the  r^roject, 

** 

Tlien  the  י-rir’ci■ple  of  hihle  via  telephone  is  rT^-^^lied  to  the  commu  ity 
at  large;  it  seems  cvious  tc  me  that  so  ething  is  radically  wrong  with  the 
#rend  of  which  this  t3^pe  of  development  is  a part. 

In  the  first  place,  this  type  of  religion  is  as  remote  as  nossiole  fror 
real  consolati׳.n  which  the  religious  counselor  may  off^r  the  ccngr  gant. 
One  IS  reminded  of  1,:'־'.  fortune-telling  ^■>0מ1וי-7 ו ־^  *o‘  100  in  the  subways 

where  you  drop  in  a penny  and  in  additisn  to  your  weight,  discover  v.’hether 
your  future  looks  gloomy  or  bright . In  the  same  vein/,  this  type  of  tele- 
phone  religion  makes  one  thi  :k  of  an  I3tl  machine  which  ha.s  been  substituted 
for  the  officiant  in  Church  and  Synagogue;  all  the  congregant  has  to  do  is 
push  the  button  which  most  closely  resom.bles  his  personal  problem  and  a pre־ 
recorded  ansv/er  , accompanied  by  the  whi1־ring  noises  of  the  mechanical  brai׳ 
in  acti  n,  cones  out  through  the  ap’^ropriaie  slot.  The  deepl3^  troubled  a.nd 
disturbed  indi  Visual  nov/  ha.s  the  ansv/er  he  requested,  but 1־5 ־  ere  is  ־nether 
factor  which  ought  to  be  aken  into  e nsiderati  n,  -'‘0r1el3■’׳,  that  while  this 
is  remcte-control  religin  in  the  most  unique  sense ^it  may  also  serve  as  a 
soothing  ba]-m  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  him  who  si’ffers  guilt  for  not  being 
a part  of  the  organized  relifi  ous  community,  I can  re3.dil37  see  such  a pers- 
on:  1־! ' ׳’Tb  t ought  to  attend  the  worship  service  of  his  choic^  ■״וי 

for  one  reason  or  another  v/ill  not  üs  a consequence,  the  telephone 

num־ er  is  a perfect  substitute;  he  calls  and  gets  his  religion  without  fuss 
or  bother;  most  imייortant,  väthout  personal  c amr:i-־':tnent  or  i volveraent. 

In  short,  q.ll  those  factors  würiich  ought  tc  m.ake  a.ny  religion  of ־' ־orth  and  v; 

lue  to  the  human  being  are  negated  or  omi  ted  in  this  process  *־־י ־ —־־ — — 

(uui  OVJtj  'pedjile  j.ie  eng^igiug  ״tyt  Lliig  tin»,  of  modern  tech  ology  and  a;  pvnunica 
tion,  i’he  Bible  via.  telephone  is  of  no  iise  to  him  who  thinks  seriously  and 
w׳ho  is  troubled  deeply.  The  !־emoteness  of  the  interpretation  of  the  verse 


lY. 

* 

» 

can  hardly  touch  the  nedds  of  the  individual  ־perEO  n. 

Secondly,  aside  from  the  point  of  remoteness,  the  trouble  v.׳ith  ■fiKjh  y: 

, ו..,  — »f  Ci.  tUV:  o if■*•*  ’ 1־^^g  psople  is  to  he  found  in  tl  ׳-  e re-ft:lm — a laclc  of 


questions.  In  other  v/ords,  there  is  an  anonymity  in  the  entire  procedure; 
the  rahhi  or  minister  vho  ans\';ers  the  telephone  ha.s  no  v;ay  of  knowing  to 
v/hom  he  is  speal'ing  and,  at  the  very  least,  whether  his  mespage  is  a-puro- 
priate  for  the  problem  at  hand.  Here  there  is  only  listening,  tl1ex־e  is  no 
contact,  11■  ere  is  no  communication  of  any  sort,  '•^his  is  a vital  point  when 
applied  esx'ecially  to  those  of  the  Jev/ish  faith;  it  goes  against  the  very, 
heart  and  soul  of  all  that  our  faith  represents.  \Je  say  that  it  is  healthy 
and  even  wise  to  question  the  dictates  of  our  rei^gicn,  that  man  is  not  just 
a type  of  animal  who  v;ill  respond  in  the  v׳ay  he  is  trained*,^  1׳; ■ ייt־  the  indivi 
dual  has  choice  lying  before  hir  to  seek  his  oxvn  v/ay  and  live  e.  tetter  life 
The  opportunity  to  explore  this  facet  of  reliri  on  further  is  deniecjthe  indi 
vidual  who  calls  upon  the  telephone  in  search  of  an  answer  to  th^problem 
which  plagiies  him.  And,  it  goes  almost  without  saying,  that  the  type  of 
■perso  n v7ho  seeks  his  answers  by  means  of  such  a.  mode  c׳f  coimunicati  on  is  noi 


totally  healthy  as  far  as  his  mental  attitude  is  co  cerned;  I seose  in  the 
cal  ].er  perhaps  a fea-r  of  meeting  v/ith  a live  represents.,  tive  of  v/hatever  his 
faith.  Perhaps  he  is  afriid  of  probing,  of  ansv.’ea’s,/^  of  at7־tudes  and  if  the 
answer  on  the  telephone  does  not  please  him,  he  can  a.lwa3׳s  hang  up,  which 
can  hardly  be  done  v;ith  a human  being  to  hhcm  he  hr-ygcne  for  help. 

And,  thirdly, .eventhough  a rabbi  and  his  Gjmagogue  may  be  identified 
w'ith  this  t3־pe  of  procedure,  the  message  does  no■^־  speak  directly  to  Jews  anc 
the  interpנ■etat i on  of  any  given  verse  of  the  Bible  docs  not  represent  the 
Je\־jish  religirn,  or  instance,  where  in  such  a pres  ntation  does  one  find 
God,  or  Torah,  or  the  rinyan,  or  the  coranupit3״  at  v/crship,  or  the  praj^ers 
which  form  the  very  basis  of  our  fa.ith?  The  fact  that  the  telephone  serv- 
ice  does  not  answer  either  on  Prida3/  night  or  811  day  Saturday  does  not  mala 
for  Jewishness,  much  less  Judaisml  Everything  that  is  of  value  to  our  fait! 


V. 


is  lacking  in  this  context,  !?urthermore,  who  sponsors  this?  \Vho  is  re-^on- 
sihle?  Ky  students  attempted  to  traoel'-he  source  hut  could  get  no  concrete 
infoxmaticT־  whatever!  indeed,  the  Jewish  Inf omati  cn  Bureau  and  the  Jewish 
Statistical  Bureau,  who  might  know  of  such  things,  were  displeased  and  even 

shocked  that  such  a^/^^^^was  in  progress. 

11״  this,  my  friends,  points  to  the  logical  conclusion  tloat  for  people 

in  general  and  for  Jews  in  particular,  there  is  no  easy,  ready  made  answer 
to  the  religious  values  so  sorely  needed  in  our  time.  If  relificn  is  to 
maintain  that  quality  of  depth,  integrity  and  character  which  has  character 
ized  it  over  the  centuries,  then  these  substitute  ״gin1־ioks■■  can  he  of  li־^ 

^ INI  I I 1~rr  I wonder  iiow  nany  peonle  are  truly 

inspired  hy  Bihle  via  telephone!  would  there  still  he  a Judaism  today  had 
loses  communicated  the  Ten  Comman  ^:srael  hy  remote- 

-ד ־ - 4 - 4י■" • י  r\y^  on  *1  "h  1 ITIP  *fc  P *L  V 01  V0T*)0  n't  Vif  1 til-  tll0 

ccn^rol?  Hie  vae  a personal  presentation,  on  1 tiraa  ' 

word  of  God  and  the  people  responded  hy  placi  g themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  task  U which  they  had  been  chosen  and  to  which  they  would  dedicate 
themselves.  This  is  the  measure  of  t:ue  relificn,  in  all  its  manifestatio  ■: 

and  no  unotious  voice  can  ever  fill  the  void  that  exists  if  a person  in 

j j-v,  Vi-ie  Peli  *“i  on  is  a ne  r s onal  mat  c er  j 

need  truly  seeks  to  commune  with  his  God.  me11._1c:j 

it  can  net  he  prerecorded  nor  conveyed  via  telephone.  As  a consequ•  nee, 
the  de^th  of  faith  corresponds  only  to  the  denth,  the  sincerity,  the  ean^ 
ingfulness  of  r:Ji  individual.  Holy  and  sacred  words  m.ust  ^nct  only  touch 
the  ear  hut,  in  the  sense  of  ־eligi^us  th ״ ׳■ught , also  the  he  a it,  — ^ ind  ^ 
and  spirit  of  man.  This  i-^the  essence  for  any  relipi  n;  this  is  t]1e  anexl 

of 


ו 


i\m-en. 


lieh.  Toh.,  Friday  Hve.,  Hehruary  2,  1262. 
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"A  ITFM  ■by  PEPJTAPXi  ך 

. I'y  friends,  in  our  tire  of  dif-f'iculty  and  turmoil  the  Arts  have  sr’"fer־| 
ed  a great  neglect.  In  the  first  place,  the  emphasis  today  is  on  Science 
and  the  nev;  technology;  very  fev,׳  like  to  devote  themselves  to  the  literary  ' 
QuP't'Q^re  of  our  era.  Conseouently , the  authors  of  this  generciticn  feel  them— 
selves  imnellied  to  v/rit  e novels  and ר דlays  a'bout  depravity  and  degradation;  j 

0CA<cC 

the /ihusi  ne s s empires,  the  su'bur'ban  communities  and  the  illicit  relations  het 

^ ^ . f• 

ween  men  and  women  all  find  t eir  »looe  in  contemporary  literature.  I be־־ 
lieve  this  to  be  true,  with  very  few  excentions.  One  such  instance  of  an 
author  departing  from  the  norm  is  the  man  whom  we  are  priviliged  to  discuss 
this  evening  in  t)(erras  of  his  book  "A  1m\J  LIFE";  his  name  is  Bernard 

Malamud.  Those  of  you  who  are  even  slightly  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage  know  that  his  last  name  is  related  to  the  Hebrew  word  ״ralcmed"  m.ean- 
ing  teacher;  and  thi^name  aptl3^  descri  es  the  man.  He  is  both  Jew’ish  and 
8 teaCiier;  he  concerns  hiT^self  with  these  vaB.ues  and  icieals  to  be  found  wit 
in  T/l'e  hlייטan  being  which  make  not  for  sordid  but  1 or  stimulating  and  intere? 
ing  reading.  Hach  of  Halamud’s  books  ha,ve  ו on  ns.ti  na.l  prizes  and  in  ^ 
volume  he  has  concerned  hi  self  with  some  as  ect  of  Jewishness.  ihe  c׳’'thor 
hasbttem.nted  to  teach  a relevant  fact  t o who  is  the  reader;  while  other:־? 

seek  to  entertain,  Be1i7׳l׳  rd  ]'alam.ud  has  ta  en  upoh  himself  the  task  of  t' a.ns- 
lating  the  problems  and  difficulties  and  cares  of  everyday  exnerience  into 
the  area  of  the  י ritten  word  for  the  edification  of  each  and  every  reader. 

In  our  volume,  the  term  "Jewish"  is  mentioned  only  once  but  one  can  readily 
recognize  the  type  by  name,  by  problems,  by  trials,  by  the ׳.■ וorי•^ings  of  the 
mind,*0as  ^ aspect)(  of  the  personality  of  our  su  ־nosed  hero  is 

finely  written,  beau־!ifully  characterized  and  developed  with  a highly  ’׳״ean- 
ingful  and  lie^^ript ive  style.  The  Jaca.et -blurb  descri  oes  the  book  in  one 
short  sentence  and  with  a minimum  of  words  tells  usj־''  e stcry;  "This  is  the 
story  of  S.  levin,  age  30,  a bearded  man  with  a burdensoי׳^יe  past , who  com.es 
from  Hew  York  to  a small  town  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  to  live  a new  life". 
xi.nd,  again,  in  the  opening  paragraph  within  the  confines  of  one  sentence,  w׳: 
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can  exactly  picture  the  inan  and  feel  \־/ith  his  enoticns:  "Bearded,  fatigued, 

« 

lonely,  Levin  set  dovn  a valise  and  suitcase  and  looked  around  in  a s'<^ang 
lan<^  for  welcome,"  These  v.'ords:  Bearded,  fatigued,  lonely  and  the  name 
"Levin"  tell  us  v/ith  v/h  am  v.׳e  are  to  dea.l;  v/e  knov;  the  man  as  a Jew  who  has 
not  yet  found  his  nlace מ*» ־  who  is  driven  hy  a constant  inner  pressure  it» 

' V . . 

v/andei^from  here  to  there  in  «=3:  search  what  is  described  as  a "new 

life",  which  is  also  the  title  of  our  hook. 

The  short  sentences  a.nd  the  carefully  selected  words  m.ake  it  all  de- 
ceptively  simple.  The  novel  is  anyf'^ng  hut  a mple  or  light;  in  my  oT'inio 
it  is  a profound  and  rיemcrahle  comedy  of  errors  where  few  things  are  funny 
and  v/here  the  hero,  S,  Levin  is  a.  clow/n.  But  the  whole  hook  mirrors  this 

instance,  in  a ti’־”e  when  people  leave  the  smaLl  coramuniti e,_ 
of  their  hirth  in  searc  of  adventure  and  success,  S,  Levin  leaves  ■^*ew׳  Ycr’ 
seek/  a new׳  life  in  the  farthest  corner  av/ay  from  the  city.  In  the 

׳ r\.  I.  I ^ I 


same  vein,  vhile  others  want  to  discover  fame  and  fortune  in  ד 


Levin  seeks  none  of  these  hut  cnly  a life  that  is  "new",  hhatdver  he  does 
either  is  a fa-ilure  or  ends  in  disaster.  He  has  come  to  the  l/est  to  teach 
in  a College;  he  finds  that  he  applied  to  the  wrong  school,  Ke  believes 
tha.t  he  has  heenjchosen  on  the  basis  of  his  ability;  he  finds  that  basically 
his  applicati cn  for  a teaching  position  had  been  rejected  and  that  he  was 
given  the  position  onlj^  on  the  basis  of  a.  woman’s  w'him,  Leav^ing  ITev;  York 
he  grows  a beard  to  help  hm  change  to  a new  life;  he  finds  that  in  the 
small  to^A/n  ^here  he  is  to  live,  bea.rds  are  co  sidered  the  mark  of  a radio- 
al  and  are  looked  upon  either  v/ith  scorn  or  with  ill-concealed  amusement, 

S.  Levin  arrives  with  princi־oles  a.nd  morals  rebuilt  on  the  ashes  of  his 
former  way  of  life;  hey^iinds  hi  self  an  adulterer.  He  believes  h1?Mself  to 
be  a teacher  but  cannot  teach  v7hat  is  in  his  heart  and  is  confronted  by 
students  v/ho  do  not  w׳ant  to  learn.  He  is  made  Chairman  of  a Comr^.ittee  on 
Textbooks  but  his  recommendations,  after  months  of  study,  are  ridiculed. 
And  in  this  manner  he  lives  his  life  from  day  to  day;  each  little,  simple  '] 
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happening  leads  hitn,  hecause  of  v/hat  he  is,  into  realms  of  failure  and  des- 
peration  from  v/liich  there  is  no  escape•  Ke  looks  and  leels  ridiculous,  a 
clovn,  a failure  in  every  respdct  and,  vith  its  satirical  portrayal  of  hifh 
er  education,  the  hook  makes  us  feel  that  ve  are  missing  something;  that 
theie  is  more  to  this  novel  than  meets  the  eye•  !he  le  must  he  a.  moie  p6si- 

tive  ־ourpose  to  the  life  of  S•  Levin• 

But  the  life  of  this  distrought  and  alien  Lev  did  not  cegin  \\׳ith  a ־nur 

ose,  either  nositive  or  negative•  "The  emotion  of  my  youth  v/as  hur^iliati cn 
That  wasn’t  only  u ecause  we  were  poor•  lly  father  v.׳as  co.'t  inu-׳i^sl3^  a thief• 
Always  thieving,  always  cought,  he  finally  died  in  prison•  l1׳y  mother  went 
crazy  and  finally  killed  herself•  I mourned  them  hut  it  was  a lie•  I was 
mourning  myself•  I became  drunk,  it  was  the  only  fate  that  satisfied  me. 

Por  two  years  I lived  in  self-hatred,  willing  to  part  י ith  , 1 won’t 

tell  you  what  I had  co-e  to.  But  one  morning  in  somebody’s  filfthy  cellar 
I awoke  unde1־|:urlap  hags  and  I squeezed  wha.t  was  left  of  iiy  brain  to  u der- 
stand  why  this  should  m.ove  me  so  deeply,  why  I w׳as  crying.  I came  to  heliei^; 
what  I had  often  wanted  to,  tha.t  life  is  holy.  I then  became  a m.an  of  nrin 
ciple."  But  the  c’־.ange  in  outlook  meant  very  little.  He  grew  the  heard, 
went 80 ל:<  to  school,  earned  allaster’s  Degree  and  came  out  west.  And  hef י ס  e 

I 

a year  w;as  out,  he  still  could  not  live  by  י'rin</מles  although  he  had  them, 
he  still  had  not  found  ham-'^iness  although  he  yearned  for  it,  he  still  had  n 
found  h-..rself  although  he  was  constantly  looking,  he  was  still  alone  althou 
in  the  sna.ce  of  a fev/  months  he  had  fathered  a child,  taken  aw/ay  another  ma. 
v/ife,  and  had  gotten  into  the  bargain  this  couple’s  tv;o  ado־^ted  children.  In 
short,  when  he  shaves  off  his  beard  he  knows  all  too  well  that  he  has  ga.ined 
or  lost  nothing. if  anything  at  all,  he  has  sacrificed  his  career  a 
is  on  the  way  to  ma.rriage  with  a woman  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  w'a.nts,  i/hi.T:; 
heading  east  again  4־!  bi-s — e־־־?*•  in  the  very'  direction  from  which  he  had  come• 


And  ■Of  rhaps  in  this  very  reversal  of  directions,  heading  h me  again  toward 
x^ew  York,  we  f^nd  the  lesson  of  Bernard  llalamud’s  novel.  Por  it  seems  to  me 


that  the  author  is  trj'lne  to  drive  home  the  polut  that  one  can  not  eeoane 
hie  life  hy  running  fron  eaet  to  west;  in  short,  that  one  can  not  find  a 

״nev  life”  "by  running  avay. 

And  here,  it  eeems  to  me,  we  oorae  to  the  crux  of  the  prohlem.  This 
is  what  Malamud  teaches  us  and  this  is  the  teaching  of  Judaism.  The  good 
life  and  the  new  life  are  in  this  case  synonymous;  the  approach  is  not 
made  hy  growing  a heard  or  running  3000  miles  from  the  center  of  ocntrover 
hut,  in  doing  ju^t  the  opposite:  meet  g the  prohlem  and  the  challenge  of 
ones  existence  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  attach.  Ih־rthemore,  while 
S.  Levin  seems  to  realize  this  in  the  final  analysis,  I think  that  the 
author  teaches  us  one  other  lesson.  And  it  is  to  he  found  in  the  ^ir  -le 
proposition  that  the  "new  life"  which  is  helng  pursued  in  our  novel  is 
not  to  he  found  at  the  end  cf  a search,  much  like  at  the  end  of  a rain- 
how  h1:t,  rather,  that  the  good  life  and  the  new  life  are  to  he  seen  and 
understocd  only  in  the  very  process  of  living.־^.  That  is  to  say,  as  one 
grc-nples  with  life,  as  one  feces  reality,  as  one  meets  the  challenge,  as 
one  shEVes  off  the  heard  regardless  of  consec■  ence:  in  these  actions,  in 
this  nrooess,  in  this  dy  emic  activity  there׳, we  find  life.■*•«-^.  - 1.  ״n 
-gaged  ill  the 1-00000י י  . And  this  too  applies  t־  our  ma.n,  S.  Levin 

Growing  to  hate  hir  self , continuously  in  a drun’-en  stuo(^r,  having  sunk  to 
the  edge  of  degraded  ohlivicn,  he  still  finds  no  satisfaction.  in  the 

active  participation  in  life,  eventhough  he  rarely  can  surmount  his  enor 
meous  oauaoity  for  failure,  he  still  derives  a certain  degree  of  satlsfact 
ion.  at  least,  he  has  not  stood  still  and  in  the  very  process  cf  failure 
he  has,  at  the  very  least,  tried  for  something  positive.  That  is  why  we 
said  at  the  very  beginning  that  Levin,  for  all  his  failupes,  is  really  a 
hero;  he  is  the  small,  insignificant  p jjron  who  tries  to  make  a niche  for 
himself  in  li^e  and  while  he  may  net  always  siicceed,  he  still  leaves  the 
iU  rint  of  Ive*  personality  on  these  viiom  he  leaves  behind.  Thus,  his  foil 
ures  can  also  he  seen  positively:  he  has  rid  the  deportment  ox  an  obsolete 
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an<?.  mesniTigless  text  took  vhioh  no  one  ha§  teen  atle  to  aocomnn־h  in  30 
reare;  he  found  that  eomeone  elee  vould  give  a oouree  in  the  Great  Books 
which  hadlteen  hie  idea  and  it  was  smething  of  which  nen  had  dreamed  tut 
never  dared  to  inst-.tute;  the  oar  which  had  caused  him  to  fail  hie  driver' 3I 
test  was  no«  tal:ing  him  heme  again;  and,  thelbeard  ' which,  as  he 

says,  "had  given  me  a different  view  of  myself",  had  oome  off  for  good.  S, 
Levin  had  learned  that  the  "new  life"  need  not  te  3000  miles  from  home  tut, 
rather,  within  himself,  wherever  he  was,  י■hatever  he  sought  to  make  of  it. 

This  active  engagement  with  life,  the  grap-ling  with  its  forces  and 
challenges  certainly  fits  into  the  nicture  of  Judaism  as  well.  Ve  have  nev 
er  reneged  from  our  otligaticn,  we  have  been  in  The  midst  of  it,  we  ha־^ 
tried  to  esoane  tut  have  found  it  to  te  of  no  purpose,  we  have  yielded 
centuries  of  S.  Levin's  and  they  have  all|nad  to  make  peace  with  themse’ves, 
there  has  teen  no  one  who  would  make  peace  for  thei;».  This  factor  that  the 
search  for  life  is  to  te  found  in  living,  and  that  this  in  itself  is  good, 
is  part  of  the  Jewish  tradition.  Bernard  Falamud  has  written  a relevant 
novel  and  his  comedy  of  errors  is  like  unto  ourzK  experiences  and  his 
tragic  hero  is  much  li'oe  unto  ourselves.  The  struggle  for  the  new  life  is 
not  easy,  a fool  would  maintain  this.W  S.  Levin  v;ho  found  again  his 

self  :■espeot  and  we,  who  live  from  day  to  day,  surely  knoi•;  deep  in  our 
hearts  that  thile  the  gffort  is  often  herculean  it  is  worth  it.  For  if 
we  find  the  struggle  to  he  of  meaning,  then  we  heoome  worthy,  our  lives 
hecome  sacred  and  our  purpose  in  life  hecomes  new  and  holy, 
iijnen  • 


1962. 


HelD.  Ta־b.,  Prid  Eve.,  January  26, 
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Ky  friends,  ve  oifl.^e  twentieth  oe  tury  know  all  toe  well  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "refugee".  In  its  most  elementary  considers  ticn  not  one  of 
us  can  hoast  of  oeing  "pure  American";  at  one  time  or  another,  unless  we 
are  India ־ ,־״a־h  one  of  us  derivei  his  de״־־it  from  an  ancestor  who  ס יס ס 
to  these  shores  after  having  made  the  Journey  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new.  At  the  same  time,  only  slightly  removed,  the  word  "refugee"  ar-mlies 
to  the  news  stories  as  recent  as  today  and  tomorrow:  East  German  refugees 
fleeing  to  the  western  zone,  Hungarian  m fugees  fled  to  safety  a few  ־ rs 
ago,  15  million  rjugees  were  Involved  in  the  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  untold  numbers  were  affected  by  the  crisis  in  Korea  and  now 
in  Indo-Ohina.  It  has^een  oenservatively  estimated  that  in  todays  world, 
due  to  oonditljins  over  the  last  two  decades,  30  to  40  million  r ^fees  are 
on  the  move  not  counting  those  who  died  during  the  transition  from  one 
way  of  life  to  the  other.  All  this  brinQus  to  realize  that  tl^  only 
group  of  refugees  under  the  ward  of  the  United  Hations  today  ״ the  .rab 
Kegugees;-*״״-;  all  other  peoples  have  eitter  been  i״tegr;  tnd^^^aol'^־ 
ed  their  ovm  problems,  ׳s-xo4 -יי ׳-  p-cv 

annrorima,tely  one  million  Individuals ^v^must  revolve  U.i־.  aid  the 

amount  of  29  million  dollars  an״«a:iy;A״״e  of  the  great  drains  on  the  ^ 

financial  resources  of  the  international  organization.  --  " ' ' ^־ 

, Arab  refugee  problem  is  all  the  more  tragic  when  one  considers 

the  bitter  irony  that  the  existiHfle  of  this  group  should  be  tied  :To^nti- 
mately.  as  a byproduct,  to  the  rebirth  of  the  State  of  Ia/U:el.  Heedless 
to  say,  high  were  and  ^ are  the  ideals  of  our  rebern  State.׳  Vhile  ancient 
Israel  was  "a  ligJit  ^,nt^'o  the  ^ati  ns",  the  .Kodern  Israeli  longv^  all 
well  the  truth  of  the  biblical  words  "the  captive  shall  be  redeemed"  ^ 


after  having  experienced  so  much  tragedy  due  to  forces  beyond  his  control 

in  Suropehhe  young  Jew  of  Israel  would  oertaii^ly  ,  2 ^, ן 
real  and  concrete  and  aoo  ptable  terr״s  the  promheoy:  "Justice,  Justice 
־halt  thou  pursue." ״ ״d,  in  the  light  of  this  ideal  and  the  fbundati׳n 
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*of  our  faith  which  served  to  crystallize  it,  why  the  Arah  Refugees?  The 
very  exis#ence  of  their  camps  is  a constant  thorn  in  our  side  and  a blot 


on  our/ג<.Mי־r^י  •that  we  wish  to  treat  all  peonies  equally  and  that  we  ejätend 
the  hand  of  fr^ndship  to  one  and  all.  The  modern  v/orld  is  bound  to  ask: 
Has  Israel  forgotten  her  own  Torah?  Has  the  Vandering  ^e\1,  the  eternal 
refugee,  become  himself  a persecutor,  a maker  of  refugees?  And  it  is  with 
these  questi ons^ that  we  delve  into  the  first  of  our  annual  Lecture-Sermcn 
Series,  this  year  on  "Judaism’s  Unfi/Hished  Business",  "The  Arab  Refugees", 
But  before  v,׳e  jum,p  to  nclwgi׳' ׳na , a1Jd'־T'1L׳uall^  l.lie.-e  arn  from  a pre- 
judiced,  pro־־Jev,׳ish  *ar.int  ey■׳  vier״,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  examine  the 
facts.  In  the  first  place  we  can  all  agree  vi  th  the  official  reports  of 
the  United  Hatiens  that  the  Arab  States  are  responsible  for  the  aggression 
which  flared  up  after  the  division  of  Palestine  in  ITovember  1947,  Ve  re- 
call  all  too  clearly  the  promise  of  Mr,  ftzzam  Pasha,  then  Secretary  of  the 
^rab  heague,  broadcast  over  BBC  in  l ay  1948:  "This  v/ill  be  a v/ar  of  extermi- 
natioh  and  a momentous  massacre  which  w׳ill  be  spoke^of  like  the  Mongolian 
massacres  and  the  Crusades",  The  resulting  war  caused  Dr,  Ralph  Punclie,  30 
U.H.  Mediator  to  s|\y , "The  Arab  States  had  forcefully  opposed  the  existence 
of  a Jewish  State  in  Palestine  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  2/3  oJ 
!fibers  ^ Assembly ,,  •The  Mediator’s  report  is  based  solely  on  the 
fact  tha.t  the  Arab  States  had  no  rieht  to  resort  to  force  and  that  the  U.IT, 
should  exert  its  authority  to  prevent  such  a use  of  itce" , These  citations 
and  qiQotations,  my  friends,  are  not  to  bore  you  with  statistics  but,  ra.ther 
to  a,ccentuate  the  pertinent  observation  that  when  we  speak  in  terras  of  Arab 
Refugees,  the  solution  to  the  plight  of  these  unfortunate  people  must  _a^ 
least  be  shared  by  the  Arab  countries.  liad  it  not  been  for  their  pre- 
cipitate  action,  there  v/ould  ha.ve  been  no  iirab  refugees  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  a w'ell  known  fact  that  prior  to  the  start  of  the  conflict,  Arab  radi  ׳ 
called  upon  its  people  in  Palestine  to  leave  the  Is^nd  of  future  war  only  td 
return  in  the  v;ake  of  the  victorious  Arab  armies;  indeed,  there  is  no  evi- 


*dence  vhatever  to  apport  any  just  claim  that  this  mass  exodus  of  Ara־bx 
was  a haphazard  or  sudden  or  unplanned  event.  Arabs  chose  to  flee  0!  t.;e11 
own  free  will,  des־nite  the  pleas  of  the  Israelis  that  they  remain  and  shar, 

in  the  building  of  the  new  state  on  an  equal  and  ju&t  basis. 

But  the  Arab  Ro^ugee  camps  ^ exist;  v/e  can  not  wish  them  away.  On 

the  other  hand,  - e figures  given  out  in  terms  of  their  number  are  not  bas 
ed  on  fact  at  all.  !?or  instance,  no  com.prehensive  census  of  the  refugees 

h.^  ever  been  taken nil  in  the  ei^s 

ty  jL  peo->le  v׳ho  have  gone  into  the  camps 

from  Palesxine  at  the  tiיזe  of  the  war^but  in  consequent  ^ears  from,  other 
Arab  lands.  The  reason  vhy  sor.e  Arabs  have  left  their  own  soil  to  live,  in 
these  camps  is  quite  si--ole:  it  is  far  easier  to  live  off  Ü.-  . relief  tייan 
to  v.'ork  for  a living  on  ones  own,  espejj^ally  in  these  underprivileged  land 
so  poor  in  capital  and  land  development  schemes.  The  feruth  of  this  obser- 
vation  is  best  seen  in  the  1952  repoft  of  the  U.IT.  Relief  and  Vorks  Agency 
for  Palestine:  "To  increase  or  t 0 prevent  decreases  in  their  ration  issue, 
the  r-ligees  eagerly  report  births,  so-ietimes  by  passing  a new  born  baby 
^׳rom  family  to  family  a.nd  reluctantly  report  deaths,  resorting  often  to 
Surreptitious  burial  to  avoid  giving  up  a ration  card".  The  most  valid 
figures  available,  ta^'ing  all  factors  into  consideration,  show  that  a ma.xi 
mum  of  7^0, 000י  Arabs  might  have  fled  from  Palestine  ^vhile  now^^e  figuie 
sup  orted  by  the  world  organization  is  well  over  one  milli  on . )^  But  the  rea 
questicn  remains,  regardless  of  numbers:  what  to  do  with  the  refugees?  A 
niamcer  of  attcmp's  have  been  made  at  resettlement  or  rehabilitation  or  in- 
tegrati  n but  few  of  these  attempts  have  been  successful.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  f-^lish  to  suppose  that  Israel  today  vpuld  want  to  accept  all 
of  these  one  m.illion  individuals,  many  of  wham  are  publicly  pledged  to  the 
annihilation  of  Israel.  Thus,  to  bring  them  back  would  be  to  invite  the 
risk  of  security  and  possibl^  a fifth  colicnn  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

But  even  more  imposing  0^ •-  y ob-^ 1 0 solving  the  problem  is  the  very  simpl. 


־ fact  that  the  Arab  States  do  not  v/ish  to  the  matt er^•  as  one  Ar^h  lead- 

er'pla>Aly  stated  "The  existence  of  the  refugee  problem  is  an  important  har 
assing  factor  viz-a-viz  the  Jeöils  and  th■•  V/est.  As  long  as  it  remains  uns  01 
ed,  Israel’s  political  and  economic  e־־istence  are  ac^ally  endangered.״  Or 
as  one  of  the  TOT  representativesjt 0 Jordan  reported  hack  to  headqut-.  ters  in 
1956  "It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Arab  refugees  do  not  vant  to  solve  the 
refugee  problem,  '־"hey  vant  to  keep  it  as  an  open  sore,  30  an  affront  again 
the  U¥  and  as  a veapcn  against  Israel.  Arab  leaders  don’t  give  a damn  vhetl 
er  the  refugees  live  or  die."  It  is  readily  discernible  that  in  a c׳'^text 
such  as  this  very  little  can  be  done.  But  still,  in  1949  Israel  offered  to 
incorporate  the  Gaza  strip  vith  its  70,000  permanent  Arab  refi^ents  and  .its 
200,000  r^-fugees;  in (i949^ugustJ Israel  offercdjto  take  back  100,000  refugee 
Israel  has  alvays  offeped  to  pay  ;ust  compensation  to  the  i^fugee  groups: 

^11  of  these  offers  were  Qui0j[ly  oly  ignored  or  .d- c: . n e 

one  succdssful  endeavor  by  Israel,  she  has  ta־יen  back  al:  :»־St  50,000  refugee:; 
under  the  Family  Reunion  Plan  but  this  small  step  in  the  right  direction  hai 

been  largely  ignored  by  the  vorld  at  large. 

All  this  is  doubly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  America  anti-^^evish 

feeling  in  regard  to  the  Arab  problem  is  running  high.  The  Catholic  month 
ly  ״SIGR"  vrote  "The  Arab  refugees  know  that  our  iunerican  leaders  helped  to 
sell  them  into  this  misery,  partly  from  ignorance  but  also  for  Jewish  votes 
and  for  the  Jewish  dollars  in  the  coffers  of  the  party  treasury".  The  re- 
suit  of  this  type-  of  invective  is  an  annual  contribution  by  Christian  chui 
groups  to  Arab  relief  to  the  sum  of  9 million  dollars;  with  each  dollar  1 
en,  the  a i|i־Jewish  attitude  comes  to  the  fore  and  the  Arab  refugee  problem 
remains^/^S^  of  Judaism’ Unfinished  Business.  If  you  ask  what  can  be  done 
to  solve  the  complex  situation,  the  answer  i^not  readily  forthcoming.  Con- 
tinued  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Israeli  government  is  of^utmost  import 
ance  but  one  can  see  that  the  wish  for  Arab  participation  in  negotiations 
is  equally  necessary.  Secondly,  attempts  at  resettlement  must  continue,  if 


/ 


m! 


only  under  the  Family  Reunion  P31an.  '־^hird,  solutions  must  he  offered  on 
the  basis  of  the  worth  of  human  lives,  both  Jewish  and  ArJ^^,  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  political  or  economic  con&iderati cn . Fourth,  repatriation 
must  also  proceed  from  the  Arab  side  for  it  is  known  that  Iraq  alone  with 
its  uncultivated  agricultural  ex״וanse  waiting  to  be  tilled  and  developed, 
can  integrate  on  a self-supporting  basis,  more  than  five  million  people  at 
once.  And,  in  the  sane  vein,  Syria  has  mi/^^.ions  of  acres  of  fertile  land; 
these  imm.ense  areas  aiC  today  abandoned  for  lack  of  a labor  force.  In  all 
these  ways,  the  problem  cries  for  a solution;  a soluti  n of  Justice  and 
truth  and  dignity  based  on  fact^so  that  these  people  too  can  one  day  find 

their  way  hcmeward  once  again. 

We  asked  at  the  very  outset.  Has  Israel  forgotten  her  own  Torah?  The 
answ  r lies  in  her  Declaration  of  Independence:  "In  the  midst  of  w׳ant  on 
agfAession,  we  call  upon  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  re- 
turn  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  play  their  part  in  the  development  of  the  Sta1 
of  Israel  with  full  and  eciual  citizenship  and  with  due  repr  sen  tat  ion  in  a H 
its  bodies  and  instituti  ns",  ^;ith  this  in  mind,  a solution  can  be  found 
if 5#4* ־rall  parties  concerned  pledge  themselves  to  care  first  for  the  need 
of  the  huraan  spirit  and  only  thereafter  consider  his  relificn,  race  or  na- 
ticnc^rigin.  _ As  a human  being,  the  problem  of  the  ^B^g^ee^  the 

conc^V^n  of^^'and  me,  of  dedicated  men  and  worsen  e verywhe re ^who  see  in 

xiian  the  image  of  Almighty  God. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab,,  Frid.  Fve . , January  12,  1962. 
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A SOITG  OF  VICTOR. 


.ry  friends,  the  Midrash  tells  ue  that  from  the  day  v,hen  God  created 

the  '.:orld  until  the  Isrealites  stood  on  the  far  *ore  of  the  ned  Sea, 

״״e  unto  God.  He  created  Adar,  hut  he  did  not  sing;  He  delivered 


Ahral^am  from  the  kings  hut  he  did  not  sing  unto  God  either!  Isaac,  vhen 
aave־d  from  the  knife,  did  not  utter  song,  nor  did  Jacob  when  he  escaned 
from  the  angel  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  nor  did  Esau  at  the  time  of 
his  travail.  However,  as  soon  as  Israel  had  Pas^^through  the  muddy 
hed  of  the  Red  Sea  and  sau  the  enemy  en^afed  hy.vaves  of  destruction,  the: 
began  to  sing  one  of  the  most  famous  songs  of  all  literature- .«4  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  examnles  of  victory  songs  uhioh  has  come  do״n  to  us 
throu^  the  ages.  This  is  the  Shir  Moshe,  the  Song  of  Hoses!  a part  of 

the  ®orah  portion  uhich  ue  read  in  the  ::ynagogue  this  veek.  It  is  an  ex- 

4.  4-־u ר ■4״+  Vise!  auch.  rrRcit;  'bca-Ui'ty  £1סת  style 
ce-tiona.l  pass־age  to  De  eure;  not  that  it  has  .ucn  f״r  a 

hut  because  of  its  age. ^ Üe  can  Judge  that  it  is  truly  thousands  of 

,ears  old.  ue  treasure  this  Song  of  Moses  as  an  examnle  of  the  manner  in 

«hich  our  necple  v.-orshipped  unto  God  in  centuries  gone  by.  It  may  have 

been  a hymn  of  praise  on  the  occasion  of  vi-J^cry!  portions  of  it  suggest 

that  it  uas  almost  like  a religious  play  put  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 

people  ae  they  gathered  to  thank  God  vith  Moees  the  soloiet,  ^ i-iriom 

playing  the  musical  instrument, a male  and  female  ־l«rus  to  support 

the  background  of  the  entire  production!  or,  more  simply,  it  may  have 

heen  an  ocoasi on  , after  all  the  years  o^liardship  and  silvery,  the 

people  alloo^Meir  emotions  free  reign.^  Üith  the  stirring  accompaniment 

of  Miriam's  music,  Moses  as  the  leader  is  inspired  to  words  of  song  which 

recount  the  glories  and  victories  of  the  people.  And,  of  course,  this  is 

what  we  have  before  us:  a song  of  victory,  ncth'ng  else.  The  reverses 

and  defeats  and  tragedies  of  the  past  are  never  mentioned!  rather,  we 

hear  only  of  the  great  victories  of  the  people,  led  from  one  righty  battle 

to  the  next  by  Him  who  cam  never  suffer  defeat:  that  is,  the  God  of  Israel, 

HOW  my  friends,  while  I acknowledge  the  Song  of  Victory  and  its  place 


ii 


in  our  literature  and  tradition,  the  song  and  its  pur-ose  bother^  we  v/hen- 
ever* it  cones  to  mind.  This  is  especially  true  when  seen  in  view  of  the 
Ilidrash  cited  at  the  very  beginning:  that  this  is  the  :^:rst  time  that  any- 
one  sang  unto  God  since  the  creation  of  Han.  The  question  occurs  and  re- 
curs  in  my  mind:  why  must  man  only  sing  to  ^od  on  the  occasion  of  a victc. י 
vhich  implies  and  symbolizes  the  defeat  of  som.eone  else?  Vhy  must  men  re- 
joice  in  the  misfortune  of  others?  \'/hy  is  it  necessary  to  commemorate  the 
deaths  of  untold  numbers  v/ith  song  and  dance  and  musical  iר יstruments?  Is 
the  taking  of  life,  when  the  other  side  of  the  controversy  is  i volved,  so 
joyous  a matter  that  the  Song  of  Victory  becomes  a mo-umcnt  of  poetry  and 
a model  as  a pean  of  praise?  Granted,  the  people  have  gone  through  the  mu׳. 


^ÄÄ^the  floor  of  the  Red  Sea;  they  were  being  pursued  by  the 


armies  of  Pharaoh.  Put,  symbolically  sneoi-ing,  this  mud  thrrugh  which  the 
16מ60יד  had  to  battle  their  way,  lies  within  our  scope  of  endeavor  as  well. 
Mud  is  the  Obstacle  to  all  true  progress;  itW־  ers  not  onl^  our  |fc1ys1cal 
m.ovements  but  clutters  up  our  inner,  sי־דiritual  b eing  as  well.  Vor  instanc 
there  are  always  the  words  of  insince:--׳׳׳ity , there  is  inexact  thinking,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  people,  the  chronic  gloom  of  this  person  or  that,  the 
constant  and  fretful  v/orry  by  v.'hich  so  m.eny  individuals  ruin  their  lives. 
One  recalls  the  picture  drawn  for  us  by  Dante  in  his  "Divine  C-.j^dy"  wher 
all  of  the  sad,  sullen  and  slothful  are  mired  deep  in  mud  in  hell.  But  in 
our  natrative,  the  people  are  able  to  make  the  transition  from  the  depths 
of  despair  to  fJL  heights  of  victory;  thus,  having  experienced  the  mood  of 
defeat  and  sla.very,  must  they  sing  praises  !into  God  when  their  enemies  are 
drowned  in  the  sea?  Is  this  what  God  desires  of  p:an?  Is  this  the  ma 
in  which  a hum.an  being  reacts  when  lie  is  saved  bt  the  ex־^ense  of  another? 

The  a.nswer,  obviously,  is  in  the  a.ff irmative . People  do  rejoice  at 
the  suffering  and  defeat  of  others,  as  long  a.s  they  themselves  ar׳  not  ־oer 

II 

sonally  affected.  I recall  th  famous  episode  in  Augustine’s  "City  of  God 
where  he  nictur^  ^i^looking  through  an  opening  in  the  cl  ><(ds  and  rejoic- 


• • • 
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i״g  at  the  torture  of  thoee  who  are 

SO,  1מ  more  recent  times,  there  is  the  f&moupf^  r 

" ס זדרר״ס - —ר » _-ן a or  ר r ■pi  the  burninE  of  Indians  wh  .'  111'־T‘  had/ycantured:  ״to 


who  gleefully  descrioe^  the  burning  of  Indians  wh  r ' '■־־  ha.d Aoantured:  o 

see  them  thus  frying  in  the  fire,  and  streams  of  blood  quenching  the  same, 
and  horriole  was  the  scent  thereof,  but  the  victory  seemed  a sweet  sacrifice 
and  they  gave  prayers  thereof  to  Almighty  God."  And  while  these  two  examr!״: 
refer  to  days  gone  by,  even  if  in  more  feoent  historical  perspective,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  moderns  feel  exj^tly  the  same  as  they  did  i»׳(U50turi  s 
':e  also  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of  our  enemies;  we  sing  praises  unto 
God  when  our  persecutors  suffer,  and  even  when  they  die.  Life  is  no  more  me• 
cicus  in  our  oim  time  than  it  was  so  long  ago;  if  we  look  at  any  of  the  son:  r 
which  came  to  the  fore  during  the  wars  our  nation  fought  we  can  readily  see 
the  point  at  issue.  The  verses  spur  on  our  people  to  greater  effort  toward 
the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,-  ■״*ל  we  sing  praises  and  hymns  unto  the  Almigho 
when  our  side  triumphs  either.. n ו ml, חי י  thn  air  01■  on-^Hrsr-s«»,  Special 
commemorative  medals  are  struck,  prayers  are  piously  uttered,  the  voices  are 
raised  in  sona  % harpiness  and  the  ethical  principles  upon  which  our  so- 
oiety  is  based  are  oast  aside  "for  the  duration"  !־orally  s-eaking,  we  liave 
not  progressed  one  iota  since  the  day  when  ur  ancestors  stood  on  the  far 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  sneaking  from  a more  idealistic  twentieth  century  poi  rl 
of  view,  we  are  no  nearer  a solution  the  the  basic  problem  today  than  we 
were  thousands  of  years  ago.  Is  victory  something  to  sing  about?  Does  God 
wish  songs  *T  - - the  defect  of  His  children,  eventhough  they  are  the 
enemies  of  man?  Has  the  hpman  bd  ng,  of  whatever  century  or  country  or  reas 
on  for  rejoicing  not  yet  learned  the  only  true  fact  to  be  culled  fron  these 
instances  of  erroneous  emphasis:  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  victory  in 
a triumph  for  the  one  is  a loss  for  the  other;  life 

for  me  implies  death  for  you;  the  spoils  of  triumph  mean  loss  for  those  in 
Jte^at;  and  the  mud  through  which  we  battled  our  way  in  order  to  reach  the 

Tht  ylffy — nf  tho  *wco » jg  as  deeply  inlaedded  vithin  our  ul^. 


iv. 

for  the  same  wrong  reasons  today  as  in  former  generations. 

. And  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter;  that  we  still  maintain,  in  solemn 
hypocricy,  that  G-od  is  on  our  side  no  matter  what.  Moses  also  raised  Q-od 
to  the  stature  of  victor  and  protector,  he  ma4e]|t  Him  into  a sovereign  not 
only  of  the  people  hut  of  all  the  world.  But  wars  are  never  won,  victories 
are  never  final,  Joy  at  triumph  sckk  is  never  pure  for  if  not  one  then  the 
other  suffers.  It  is  a Phyrric  victory  at  best  and  the  old  adage  confronts 
us  at  every  turn:  that  if  another  battle  is  won,  we  will  have  lost  the  war. 
It  is  up  to  man  to  realize  the  consequences  of  his  deeds,  to  learn  to  live 
in  peace,  ]^0  bring  security  and  purpose  to  the  peoples  and  races  of  the 
world, and  to  eschew  the  cause  of  conflict  and  hatrBd״:to  t is  a hopeless 
task  to  win  a battle  and  to  sing  a song  of  triumph  when  no  one  can  possibly 
be  victorious.  This,  all  the  more  so,  when  a future  conflict,  into  which 
we  might  be  plunged,  ״ffers  but  total  destruction  to  all  the  peoples  on 
the  face  of  our  globe;  be  these  Russians  or  Americans,  British  or  Indians, 
Africans  or  Asians.  The  story,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  always  the  same. 

A victory  x^ould  be  a disaster,  triumph  would  be  a debacle,  conquest  would 
mean  enslavement  for  the  mentality  of  the  past  can  no  longer  be  appl’ed. 

The  Song  of  Victory  has  become,  by  the  forces  of  events  and  the  changes  in 
our  own  mental  outlook,  a dirge  for  those  who  have  been  lost  and  a requiem 
for  the  values  and  ideals  which  can  never  be  replaced. 

T)<p  fv/  ר C 

Indeed,  this  week's  Torah  portion  contains  an  ancient  song,^a  pean  of 
praise  and  it  is  placed  into  a majestic  setting.  Moses,  Mirip.m  and  all  the 
people  are  involved  and  one  can  well  understand  the  ways  of  the  ancients 
and  the  manner  of  their  Joy  in  triumph.  But  the  mentality  of  our  predeces- 
ors  was  primitive,  we  understand  it  and  accept  it  as  such,  but  this  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  act  similarly  or  react  accordingly.  We  should  know  better; 
the  same  symbolic  mud  which  slowed  the  children  of  Israel  shorn d not  cause 
us  to  be  detained.  It  is  our  duty,  in  view  of  our  modern  faith,  to  call 
upon  ourselves  and  our  fellow  man  to  view  the  events  of  our  time  in  a new 


and  a better  light.  No  one  should  ever  profit  at  the  expense  of  another. 


V. 


no  one  should  ever  ־be  truly  happy  if  another  Is  hurt,  no  one  should  ever 

« 

gain  satisfaction  kh  or  contentment  if  another  is  beaten.  This  is  true  of 

nations  at  war,  this  is  valid  for  people  in  their  dealings  with  one  anoth- 

er  and  this  is  certainly  correct  if  applied  to  you  and  me.  In  the  spirit 

of  modern  times,  let  us  learn  a lesson  for  the  future  from  those  of  the 

past.  In  that  setting,  our  lives  will  be  enhanced  and  ennobled  by  the  Law 

•L.  , 

of  &od  and  the  Song  of  Victory;  found  in  the  Tprah , has  a new 
and  far  more  sacred  meaning  for  us  in  our  day. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frid.  Eve.,  January  I9,  1962. 


iv. 


for  the  same  v/rorig  reasons  today  as  in  former  generations. 

״ ' Änd  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter:  that  we  still  maintain,  in  solemn 

hypocricy,  tl^at  God  is  on  our  side  no  matter  what.  Moses  also  raises  God 

to  the  stature  of  victor  and  protector,  he  makes  Him  into  a.  sovereign  not 

only  of  the  people  hut  of  all  the  world.  ■ !דו■^  y  ׳' ׳ , wars  are  never  won, 

/VOL- 

victories  are  never  final,  joy  at  triurnרדh  is  never  mure^for  if י־ ׳ י י  nv-iy 


i-g  no  long.T  valrü . fif  God  does  exist  and  is  concerned  ד ith  you  and  me, 
then  His  concern  reaches  out  to  all  the  children  of  men  for  they,  as 


Life  is  precious  in  every  hum<Ln 


we,  are  also  created  in  image. 


being;  as  much  in  our  ov;n  time  as  in  days  of  yesterj^ear  and  while  the  men- 
tolity  of  our  predecessors  v/as  primitive,  and  we  unc  erstand  it  and  accepted 
it  as  such,  this  is  no  reason  for  us  to  act  similarly  or  res.ct  accordingly^, 
Ve  should  knew  better;  the^1״fiLd  which  sl0V';ed  the  children  of  J-srael  should 

¥e  ought  to  understand  that  the  concept  of  a Deity 
to  whom  Moses  sings  on  the  shore  of  the  lied  Sea  is  obsolete  as  far  as  v/e 
are  concerned:  there  is  no  victory  in  triumph,  t.hep(re  is  no  snoil  in  gain, 
there  ie  no  reason  in  the  world  for  us  to  sing  for  joy  when  it  costs  the 
lives  of  othcr:^rnd  tbr?  04•  ..rhinQ  P-yr-onon  nf  ו ו .Pn  of  tliuse  Wlio  seeio  ־bo 

.nurויר ו n ur.  It  is  a Phyrric  victorj^  at  best  and  the  old  adage  confronts  us 


at  every  turn:  that  if  another  baffle  is  v,׳on,  we  will  have  lost  the  war. 

It  is  up  to  man  to  realize  the  conseq’ ences  of  his  deeds,  to  learn  to  live 
in  ’׳'eace,  to  bring  security  and  purpose  to  the  peoples  and  races  of  the 
world  and  to  eschew  the  c^use  of  conflict  and  hatred  for  it  is  a hopeless 

ך,. . 

task  to  w’in  a and  to  sing  a song  of  triumph  when  no  one  can  possibl 

uffrr  w'hen  future  conflict  into  which  we  mifht  be  plunged^  offers  but 


total  destruction  to  all  the  peoples  the  fa.^e  of  our  globe,  Ar•'  these 


Russians  or  Americans,  British  or  Indians,  Africans  or  Asians;  the  story 
i's'a’lv/ays  the  same.  A victor^׳  would  "be  a disaster,  triumph  ־would  he  a 
debacle,  conquest  v/ould  mean  enslavement  for  the  mentality  of  the  past  can 
no  longer  he  anplied.  Song  of  Victory  has  heccmg^  hy  the  forces  of 

events  and  the  changes  in  our  own  mental  outlook,  a dirge  for  those  ־ivho 
have  been  lost  and  for  the  values  and  ideals  which  can  never  he  re־nlaced. 
Indeed,  this  week’s  Toiah  portion  contains  song,  a pean  of 

praise  and  it  is  placed  into  a majestic  setting.  Hoses,  Kiriam  and  all  th‘? 
people  are  involved  and  one  can  well  understand  the  ways  cf  the  ancients 
and  the  na-rjer  of  their  joy  in  triumph, צ בut  we  know  better;  ־ho  l.u!  t־  lL.  ,.f.d; 
it  is  our  dortj^  in  view  of  cur  faith  to  call  upon  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
man  to  uiiTUJ!  1 h.lr  pc rsp-eetivc — s>«d  to  the  events  of  our  time  in  a nev/ 

and  better  light.  Ho  one דז ־^.  ever  profit  at  the  exי׳יense  of  another,  no 


■1׳ס!־י  ever  be  tirily  ha.'־Ty  if  another  is  hurt,  no  one ד^ד׳ י!  ever  gsi^  sa- 


*.  This  is  true  of 


tisfaction  or  contentment  if  another  is  beaten•־ 


nations  at  v7ar,  this  is  valid  for  people  in  their  dealings  with  one  anoth- 
er  and  this  is  cr>A.tainly  correct  if  ap-^lied  to  you  and  me.  In  the  spirit 
of  modern  ti־  es,  let  us  learn  a lesson  for  the  future  from  those  of  the 
past. In  that  setting lives’J^be  enhanced  and  ennobled  hy  the  law 
of  God  and  the  song  of  victory  as  found  in  our  Torah. 


TJ  (E  MONTH  OF  ELUL. 


INTRO. 


even, 
ah. 


coi  ;nient  this 


1■^. 


׳le,  in 


want  to 
in  Heb, 


which  we 
once 


on 


E, 


itloftth‘  of 


B 


months  are  far  raöre“profnInen^t'’^e  need  only 
think  of  Nxsan,  or  Tishrei  to  realize  the  point, 
xn  fact,  the  most  curious  factor  of  all  is  to  be 
seen  that  ELUL  is  a month  devoid  of  any  Jew  rel 
significance  * 

0very  other  mouth  has  at  least  something;  ■*^-lul  has 
no  fast,  feast  or  holiday;  it  has  been  described  as 
that  month  which  marks  time  so  that  we  can  come  to 
lishrei,  and  osh  ^^a^hono 
Specific 

at  the  same  time,  ^lul  while  not  occupying  a great 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  still  was  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  rabbis  who  also  noticed  its  deart 
of  religious  value 

for  instance,  as  you  well  know,  it  was  the  custom  f 
orthodox  rabbis  to  preach  but  2x  a year;  just  prior 
to  Peaach  and,  once  again,  during  the  month  of  Elul 
from  this  alone  we  can  well  uxiderstand  that  ^lul  lia 
a place  of  meaning,  if  not  prominence  and  there  is 
very  good  and  fruitful  reason  for  this. 

^lul  was  not  to  be  forgotten  but  it  was  assigned  th 
the  task  of  preparation:  preparation  for  PRIESTHOOD 
PEOl'LE  AND  TEMPLE.  ’ 

BODY 

A PHTK.?;THn< וז ו 


1 in  days  gone  by  the  priests  were  very  busy  pemle.  i 
theysense  of  preparation, 

^ ’׳״■ere  rehearsed  for  gestures  and  order  of  service  in 
terms  of  sacrifice ; were  sepearted  from  other  peopl 
and  even  from  their  families  sS' that  they  could  con 
9e1ltrate  on  their  tasks  for  the  trying  days  ahead 
3 the  Mishna  te1נs  that  priest  had  to  walk  barefoot  o 
stone  floor,  so  that  he  would  keep  awake  by  virtue 
of  the  coldness  as  elders  quizzed  him;  aside  from 
all  this,  of  course,  a substitute  was  kept  at  the 
ready  just  in  case  High  P,  got  sick  or  otherwise  wa 
disqualified  from  serving  at  alter  of  Uod, 
the  point  is  that  as  ■^lul  was  month  of  prep  for  HP 
so  today  it  is  month  of  prep  for  rabbis  * leaders 
5 we  plan  and  write  our  sermons,  we  study  the  laws  an 
commandments^^  weigh  the  mood  of  the  people  vis-a 
vis  their׳׳*^&S;fend  feelings  in  terms  of  words  we  sa 
o more  than  that,  look  forward  with  visions,  ideals, 
beliefs  and  committments  we  also  have  to  walk  on  ׳ 
cold,  stone  floor  not  to  keep  awake  but  to  sober  us 
to  keep  us  in  lineJ  with  reality  for  our  hopes,  vis- 


ions,  ideals  and  dreams  often  transcend  bounds  of 
that  which  is  tangible,  concrete  and  obtainable• 


one  day 
by  cong, 
accorapls 

have  a 
is  thr 


ift  •is,'•*  of  course,  our  fondest  prayer  that 
the  visionsjof  the  rabbi  might  be  achielJed 
both  in  the  spiritual  & physcial  sense  of 
PEOPLE 

as  we  touch  then  on  people,  they  too  must 
1 1 is  month  of  ELUL  for  preparation,  ^'^hat 
surely,  in  days  before  this,  rabbi  preached  the  law 
and  commandments  which  would  afreet  the  people  on 
ths  type  of  precious  day  but  while  we  do  this  to  an 
extent,  t1!ere  are  other  matters  for  consideration  o 
people  as  thdy  prepare  for  ^om  Tovim  which  are  so  n 
V'erpare  in  te'^ms  of  physical  needs:  shop,  invite^f 
thr  loved  ones  and  friends,  write  out  dozens  and  ev 
en  hundreds  of  cards,  give  to  charity  as  conscious 
act,  if  we  never  com?ווunicate  with  faiiily  at  any  oth- 
er  time,  now  we  write  airmail  letters  to  everywhere, 
food,  clothing,  necessary  or/frivolous  are  becoming 
the  main  topics  of  conversation  as  IIH  draw  nearer, 
but,  preparation^  goes  further  than  this,  it  seems 
to  me:  people  must  now  reflect  within,  they  must  pre 
pare  in  terms  of  spiritual  needs,  must  seek  out  ene- 
my  and  party  who  ^^as  hurt,  forgiveness,  belief,  unde 
stemding  must  now  supplant  usual  and  casual  words  ol 
sympathy  or  superficial  friendship;  an  aura  of  unity 
and  fellowship  must  extend  not  only  to  family  but  to 
all  with  whom  we  come  into  contact,  to  all  who  are 
near  or  far,  near  and  dea*. 
it  is  the  people  to  whom  ELUL  must  be 


just  as  attrac 

tneBaningful  as  to  rabbi  or  priest  for  both 
now  turn  to  third  area  where  preparation  is 
in  terms  of  Elul : the  Temple 


tive  and 
elements 
of  value 
TEMPLE 

once  «Mpn 


Temple  meant  Deis  HaTefiloh  in  ''erasalem, 
or  HA-BAYIS  as  it  is  known  through  the  ages:  THE  hou 
what  is  there  to  prepare  in  this  case?  cleain,  va- 
cuum,  paint,  decorate,  lights,  ^orahs,  pews  and  firs 
all^iave  their  place  in  view  of  House  of  ^od, 
of  course,  these  problems  did  not  exist  for  those  o 
yesteryear  and  it  does  not  exist;^  for  Syn  in  our  day 
either  for  preparation  in  terms  of  Temple  on  a diff 
and  quite  unrelated  level 

Temple  should  be  sanctified  by  attendance,  aura  of 
worship,  frequency  of  visitation,  respect  of  congre- 
gant,  value  in  neighborhood,  love  of  it  by  member shp 
for  only  in  this  manner  can  people  be  dedicated  and 
then.  Temple  too  is  prepared  for  awesome  days  to  co?t 
CLNCLUST(׳N 
A General 

1 ^lul,  then,  is  month  of  preparation  in  terms  of 


the  priesthood,  the  people  and  the  Synagogue 

2 It  was  a valid  assignment  for  this  mon'^h  in  cen- 

turies  gone  by  it  would  appear  to  me  It  is 

valid  still  in  our  own  time# 

3 it  is  now  up  to  us:  the  rabbis  and  leaders,  the 
people  and  their  families,  for  through  them  the 
last,  the  Temple,  supports  its  own  cause 

D SPECIFIC 


1 may  we  use  this  month,  upon  which  We  have  Just 
entered  for  the  purposed  enumerated  here  and  now 

2 then  each  and  all  of  us  shall  be  able  to  approac 
the  Wev  year  properly  arid  the  month  of  Elul  shal 
have  served  its  usefl  purpose. 

3 on  paper,  perhaps,  it  looks  like  an  empty  month 
devoid  of  formal  religious  observance  but  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  Elul  speaks  for  us  all 

4 its  message  transcends  the  boundaries  of  time  & 
its  meaning  will  be  felt  as  we  enter  the  House  o 
^od  at  the  end  of  this  month,  on  i<osh  ^^a^hono. 

Amen, 


tleb.  Tab.,  Friday  Eve.,  Sept.  7,  1962. 


SAT.  AjÜ»  ***iSept...•  1962» 

INTRODUCTION 
A GENERiVL 

1 ln  rah  portion  "KI  SETZE״  read  of  various  types 

cC  people  who  can  not  come  into  Douse  ^ 

eMct  phrasing  has  it,  ״into  congregati or/of  Lord  . 

2 these  are  unusual  and  interesting  cases.  VTho , for 

instance,  was  refused  entrace  centuries  ago 
a-maitned  b—i  1 legitimate  ^ 

c-Ammonite  and  Moabite  for  they  fought  v.s.  srael 

3 one  other  catagory  but  with  a difference:  ^^omi  e 
and  Egyptians  but  tliey  are  fobbidden  unto  3rd  gene 
only  for  at  one  time  they  did  do  good  to  people  & 
in  due  course  of  time  wi J 1 be  forgiven. 

1 interostin^j  aspect  of  this  is,  if  we  were  wri'ing 
same  today,  whom  would  we  refuse  entrance  to  Syn 

2 whom  shall  we  reject  from  our  doors;  should 
all/ow  ourselves  such  a manner  of  approach;  while 
r.  asons  for  refusal  may  have  been  valid  in  years 
gone  what  has  changed  in  terms  of  such  an  possibil. 

3 let  us  examine  three  sep.  catagofies  of  problems 
see  if  we  might  refuse  entrance  to  cong  of  or 

BODY 

A MAIMED  , 

1 centuries  ago,  when  Bk  of  Deut.  was  ״^J-tten,  thd 

maimed  person  was  considered  outside  the  pale  of 
recognized  Jewish  group.  In  other  cultures  hw  was 
killed  or  left  outside  the  unit  of  camp  to  die 

2 here  in  our  T.  portion  this  general  view  of  expuls- 
ion  has  already  been  modified;  the  maimed  parts  of 
the  body  are  partbcula^nes  and  have  no  relation  to 

the  religiosity  of  theindividual . 

3 in  our  own  time,  even  this  person  no  matter  how 
harsh  is  his  loss  would  be  refused  entr.׳mce  by  us 
for  we  have  learned  to  recognize  that  a physical 
defect  or  problem  is  in  no  w^  connected  to  spii  it 

ual  perfection  j ״ 

4 quite  the  contrary;  the  one  who  is  burdened  by 

loss  of  limb  more  often  than  not  has  a beauty ב ״.  t 
in  which  can  be  the  envy  and  the  example  us  all 

5 thus,  in  fin^l  analysis,  in  our  time,  we  would  nev 
er  write  such  an  injunction  and  we  would  certainly 
not  refuse  entrance  to  cong.  of  Lord  for  such  a 
purely  physical  reason• 

1 next  catagory  comes  inlterms  of  people.  Moabites, 

.Vmmonites  and  the  like'.  ״hat  of  our  time? 

2 do  we  refused  admission  to  Germans,  Sp^iards,  ta- 
liens,  ׳Austrians,  all^those  who  sought  to  hurt  us? 


I 


3 wbat  abovit  those  who  do  evil^  wlio  take  money  from 
the  poor  by  default;  who  cheat  and  rob  and  ]ie;  do 
we  deny  them  ^ 

h what  of  feither  peoples  and  faiths  and  creeds  if  they 
wish  to  be  a part  of  the  cong.  of  lord?  It  would 
seVn  to’  me  that  no  mattdr  how  difficult  the  situati( 

5 or  kow  awful  the  crime,  we  should  not  deny  entrance 
to  anyone  for  it  is  one  of  cardinal  principles  of 
Judaism 

6 that  the  way  of  life  espoused  by  us  is  open  to  all; 

we  have  not  the  right  to  fefuse  entrance  to  any.  1נ 
final  analysis,  who  knows,  coming  into  Con.  bon 

might  well  lead  to  repentance  and  acceptance  and  is 
this  not  our  greatest  and  most  sacred  goal, 

7 as  tradition  states;  if  the  sinner  repents  but  one 
day  before  his  death,  he  shall  be  forgiven.  hus, 
the  doors  to  holiness  and  sanctification  are  open  at 
all  t imes  to  all  people 

; APOSTATE 

1  one  class  of  people  whom  we  might  refuse  are  the  ape 
states;  those  who  seek  to  do  us  harm,  who  have  left 
the  group  with  hate  and  bitterness,  those  who  shun 
from  association  with  Judaism. 

2  Apostacy,  certainly,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 

sins  but  even  here  we  cotild  not  close  the  door  nor 

could  we  turn  such  a person  away. 

3 the  reason  is  quite  simple;  ^lerhaps  he  might  return 
and  is  this,  again,  not  the  be  al]  and  end  all  of 

our  teaching  x•  ^ *v, 

4 that  people  return  to  the  teachings  of  our  faith, 
those  that  have  left  and  those  who  dwell  I in  xgnoran 
among  us.  ^his  is  the  answer  and  it  is  the  only 
answer  in  terms  of  the  problem  posed  to  us  this  day 

euNCLUSK'N 

A General  , ״ 

1 we  have  then  a very  interestingbccurence  in  i , 

in  that  certain  people  and  nations  are  refused  en- 
trance  to  House  of  God. 

2 to  us  this  is  no  longer  applicable;  modern  society 
views  it  as  distasteful;  wcjhake  grown  be^iond  this. 

B Specific 

1 indeed,  no  one  should  be  refused  entrance,  the  door 
should  always  be  open;  our  way  ol^life  is  applic  to 
all  who  seek  to  make  their  presence  felt  in  our  mid? 

2 it  was  the  prophet  Isaiah  who  said,  and  his  words 
are  written  across  the  Ark  of  our  Synagogue;  The 

bond  is  near  unto  all  who  seek  him,  the  near 

to  all  those  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth” 

3 be  is  near  to  Al,b;  and  he  is  near^  to  you  and  me. 

.mjiN . ^ ״ 

Heb.  Tab.,  ♦ a.M.  , Sept.  8,  1962  Ki  Setze 


REPORT  FROM  MINNEAPOLIS. 

ÜNTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL  4-»ךו  vou  of  trip  to  Minnea 

1 once^agaxn  would  like  to  tell  yo  4.4  ^ r ppaR 

ths  past  June,  where  73  annual  convention  ״f  CCA 

2 was  a trip  of  very  short  duration  since  I had  to  re 
turn  for  BM  and  wedding  of  congregants  but,  still, 
even  those  few  days  were  of  worth  and  value. 

3 I report  to  you  since  it  is  your  prmission  which 
grants  me  leave  and  I think  you  should  know. 

B Specific  ^ ^ י 

1 I might  add  that  Just  as  I had  to  return  early,  o 
others  are  affected  by  similar  committments;  partic 
in  cases  of  cong  where  there  is  o^i^ly  one  rel.  lead 

2 as  a consequence,  next  yr,  in  Phila,  CCA^ 
from  Mond  through  Thursd  eve  to  permit  most  rabbis 
to  return  home  to  their  pulpits  in  time  for  habbos 

3 furthermore,  ths  yr  in  Minneap  bee  Pres  Minda  from 
there;  already  plans  are  afOot  for  CCAR  of  1964  wh e 
75th  anniversary  will  be  celebrated. 

BODY 

A.  Pres.  Message.  ^ 

1 as  you  know  from  my  past  reports,  C always  opens  of 

wth  i’res.  *"essage.  This  not  a very  sjtrring  year 

but  still  some  points  of  in  erest 

2 Pres,  very  much  concerned  with  decorum  in  yn  of  ou 
people  and  asked  for  commission  to  be  established 
which  would  formulate  rules  of  conduct 

3 on  other  hand,  some  J ayraen  very  much  a of  yn 

life  and  act  to  support  activities  of  rabbi  & cong 
with  all  thr  heart.  Thus  advocated  establishing  a 
"assoc  membership”  for  lay  people;  as  a high  honor 
to  belong  to  a Rabbinic  organization  while  not  be- 
ing  ordained:  men  who  have  made  their  mark  Jewishly 
not  who  are  prominent  and  happen  to  be  ews. 

4 in  same  vein,  bee.  of  problems  in^iin  life  and  grt 
burdens  in  rabbinate;  advocated  a survey  of  our  men 

as  to  thr  duties  and  respons  •44-■ 

5 cited  1962  survey  wliich  showed  that  637®  of  ministrs 
quest  said  that  administration  took  too  much  of  thr 
time  and  conversely,  nrly  i ministers  who  responded 

6 said:  they  do  not  have  enough  time  for  study  &■  pray 
In  view  of  this  fantastic  result  in  asked  same  oi 
rabbis  for  he  knows  that  our  time  is  too  often  taker 
up  wth  petty  detail  and  not  enough  wth  ^ital  elemeni 
^or  which  we  were  educated  and  to  which  we  ded  our 
life;  and,  as  a side  issue,  liveslof  our  families. 

B Olan'  3 talk  4.  4. 

1 in  view  of  these  recommendations,  well  to  look  at 
one  of  key  papers  on  "New  Resources  for  a Liberal 


f alM:h•' j presented  by  Dallas  rabbi  Levi  Olan. 

2 he  is  a fine  spokesman  for  lii>eral  faith  axid  one  who 
has  often  commented  on  Jew, ־‘ ־hAL  in  past;  we  shall 
have  o.pport  to  comment  on  his  lecture  at  a later  dat 
in  preaching  season, 

3 however,  dearth  of  ability  for  study  in  depth  was  e- 
vident  here;  one  of  great  minds  who  has  not  pu^lishe 
bee  of  committments  to  large  congregation , At  sarie 
time,  lack  of  Jewish  involve/ efn^  all  too  evident, 

4 man  has  read  all  current  books  but  has  not  the  added 
time  to  delve  into  , sources;  his  remarkable  etnd  di 
stinguished  lecture  was  marred  by  a complete  lack  of 
reference  to  God,  place  of  Deity,  concept  of  J misso 

5 it  was  a humeinist  statement  of  majestic  proportions 
blit  the  place  of  the  ^ivine  was  a !question  left  un- 
answered,  Gne  feels  that  a mem  such  as  this,  if  Vie 
had  the  time,  could  delve  into  our  heritage  and  brin 
us  waters  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  ‘^ew  survival 

C PAPERS 

1 ths  only  two  major  papers  had  time  to  hear;  were 
also  many  committee  statements  of  which  you  surely 
read  in  newspapers;  notably,  Jud  & Israel,  Justice 
& Peace,  ^o  need  to  dwell  on  these  here, 

2 at  same  time,  other  reports:  Comm  on  Mixed  arriag 
which  reviewed  entire  history  of  question  and  re- 
affirmed  once  again:  rabbi  shall  do  everything  in 
hia  po^v^er  to  discourage  mixed  marriage  but,  if  no 
other  recourse,  seek  conversion  of  non-J  party,  *I'o 
offic  at  mixed-m,  is  frowned  upon  in  the  extreme, 

3 Bar  and  Bas  Mitzvoh  came  up  for  usual  harangues;  w 

note  that  in  other  parts  of  country,  situations  ar 
no  better  than  here.  Becoming  a vile  and  meaning 
less  pjractice  a 

4 other  situations:  counseling  parents  whose  childre 
threaten  intermarriage,  seriously  ill;  religious 
doubter,  education  especially  on  higher  level  amd 
problem  of  tlie  aging  all  came  in  for  discussion  an( 
evaluati on, 

4 interesting  to  note  these  subjects  for  they  reflec 
the  needs  and  difficulties  of  all  rabbis  who  minis 
er  to  congregations,  especially  city  congregations^ 
it  se  med  most  obvious  that  what  concerns  us  here 
is  Hf  not  always  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
those  who  are  rabbis  of  suburban  Temples 

5 for  instance:  while  educ  affects  us  only  as  one  of 
many  areas  of  concern,  the  suburban  ‘‘enii'le  call 4 
tills  a primary  need;  conversely;  we  in  the  city  ar 
involved  in  problems  of  the  aging  while  this  is  no 
part  of  the  pattern  at  all  for  those  in  suburbia, 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERiiL 


I 


li 


1 we  see  then  that  as  always  there  was  something  to 
cull  and  learn  from  the  meeting  of  the  CCiVR 

2 these  annual  get-togethers  are  worthwhile  for  one 
*lea:?5is  if  not  always  from  the  speakers  and  lecturs 

then  certainly  from  ones  fellows  in  the  active  fid 

3 if  nothing  else,  and  on  tie  simplest  level,  one  see 
that  those  problems  which  we  thought  ^^ove  and  be- 
yond  our  skill  and  comprehension  were  also  in  evi- 
dence  elsewhere  and  were  solved  quietly  and  fruit- 
fully. 

4 thus,  we  gain  new  insights,  new  wisdom  and  a sense 

of  participation  in  a vital  and  meaningful  life 

B Specific 

1 from  year  to  year  ב.  look  forward  to  meeting  my  good 
friends  at  these  annual  gatherings 

2 and  always  come  away  refreshed  and  hopeful.  I do 
hope”that  in  the  years  to  come  I may  continue  to  go 
with  your  blessings  and  that  because  of  these  trips 

3 not  only  I but  you  as  well  shall  gain  and  shall  be 
the  better  served  because  of  it, 

4 it  is  with  this  hope  that  1 exnress  to  you  my  most 
sincere  grat it udejf or  your  generosity  and  for  your 

lliii^rjiess  to  have  me  continue  with  the  process  of 

learning. 
i\men . 


Heb.  Tab,,  Frid  Eve.,  Sept.  14,  1962 


»SELICHOS»  . 


nthuduct. 

^ENERAl. 

1 like  to  disc  wth  you  that  phenom  in  Rel  known 
as  ^elichos";  assoc  wth  ths  time  of  yr , prior  to  IIH 

2 the  word  comes  frm  ^^ebrew  ״Seliach”  to  "forgive"  and 
ths  prayers  form  one  of  vital  links  betw  ews  & YomT 

3 originally,  only  said  on  YK  fr  ths  is  Day  ol  A,  but 
later  moved  ahead  to  Hil  so  that  human  being  is  piepar 
by  special  penitential  prayers  to  approacli  YK  in  pro 

per  frame  of  mind  ^ 

4 later,  still,  moved  to  days  prior  to  RII  so  that  ew 
might  approach  entire  penitential  pari  od  cleansed  wit 
in;  it  is  ths  custom  which  is  oberved  in  our  own  day 

5 Seiichos  start  ths  Sunday,  almost  entire  week  before 
RD  and  all  orthodox  *^ews  will  be  observing  it 
Speci fic 

these  prayers  are  really  poems  which  were  organized 
as  we  know  them  during  Middle  Ages;  also,  are  always 
said  at  night  or  in  early  dawn  hours 

and  a e usually  accompanied  by  fasting; «tf  men  ma 

fast  from  beginming  of  month  of  Elul  through  YK,  a 
period  of  40  days  corresponding  to  40  days  that  ^os. 
was  on  ^*t , ■^inai  to  redeive  Ten  Ooinmandment  s , Fast, 
of  course,  only  during  day  time;  ent  at  night, 
some  start  at  midnight  bee  of  verse  in  Ps  119*•«  "At 
midnight  !will  rise  to  give  thanks  unto  ihee  bee.  o 
thy  righteous  ordina1\ces  . " 

REFORM  ־ 

why  do  we  not  observe  Seiichos  in  view  of  our  libera 
orientation;  although,  X have  noticdd|tl1at  some  Ref! 
rabbis  are  begiiuxing  to  write  special  prayers  fr  ih 
kind  of  custom  in  our  day 

2 first;  believe  that  action  rather  than  prayer  alone 
will  bring  mail  a measure  of  righteousness  & purity 

3 two*  that  man  as  such  can  not  attain  forgiveness  but 
only  can  ask  supplication  for  his  amends;  forgivenes 
comes  only  from  Dod 

4^ the  prayers  themselves  ^^thpheir  mystical,  numerologi 
׳Cabbalistic  references  are  no  longer  of  meaning  or 
of  substance  to  us  in  the  20th  century, 

ODY 
TIME 

1 see  then  what  we  can  suggest  for  our  ways  of  prepara 
tion  for  ^^osh  **  and  YK.  In  view  of  antiquated  custm 

of  belichos  1/  ^ ^ י ^ 

2 note  that  orthodox  ew  will  reejite  Seiichos  betweei 

4  and  8 days  prior  to  RH  but  at^ least  4 days.  Why? 

3 bee,  at  one  time  animals  selected  for  sac  in  Temple 
^^ere  kept  under  observation  for  at  least  4 days  to 
judge  whether  they  had  any  blemish  whatsoever 


י3 


fir1,«Ü־״ef  If  liberal  ■-־״־  w־fr־ach  to  tradition^ 

.to  srasp  at  statement  I "I  stiJl  »ave  time  to  atone 
nvi /-t  !*r*  מ s Ic  • 11  ow  do  y ovi  know?  , 

tbs  is  one  of  as1»ots  of  atonement  we 

make  his  peace  with  his  fellow-man  and  God  at  all 
״IIs,  at'^onoe  for  we  never  know  ״ ' ״ ״יי ״«^ 

,.d  on  to  answer  beckoning  finger  of  ^!״ishty 
each  moment  on  earth  then  may  be 

aot  accordingly  and  do  penance  or  ask  for  for^i-vene 
If  f f ff wird  our  datly  behavior  rather  than  on 

Ih1r"t“e‘mafbf;f  value  not  in  term-fof  ^ days  bt 
Continually  in  vleff  our  trad  which  comb^es  best  w 
new  and  finest  of  olds 

L'lother  custom  is  that  of  fasting  ג^ich  ties  ״s  to 
SElichos;  some  fast  for  40  days,  others  just  fe 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mi  fast  on  om  Kippur 

> but  tradition  also  suggests  that  fasting  ® ^ ״ 

■ so  important  when  applied  to  food  and  drank,  rather 
we  should  learn  to  fast  from  speaking  ^ ^ ״ 

5 here  they  mean  that  man  is  able  best  to  purify  is 

mind  and  spirit  if  he  refrain  from  idle,  gossipy, 
conseauential  and  detrimental  talk  . 

, nd  if  nothing  else,  this  lesson  is^pplicable  to  o 

generation.  how  often  do  we  hurt,  ׳annoy  or  slight 
our  fellow  man  bee  of  sharpness  of  our  tongue,  the 

unthinking  and  unfeeling  voice  of 

1  is  it  not  possible  to  refrain  from  idle  talk  during 
these  days  of  spirituality  and  is  this  not  ^ wonder 
ful  way  in  which  to  a-  proach  the  holydays?  11  oo 
many  say  that  they  can  not  obey  laws  of  tradition 
bee!  they  c.n  not  obeyed^in^our^dodern^^y^^ 

6 in  some  cases,  they  are  cm  ^ is  a dir^t  way  ^ 

i hn1~  th rrr  is  no  excuse,  t+rsre  tnis  is  a 

^wCiCh  we  can  sppplicate  ^od 

oardon  by  restraining  ourselves  in  talk,  in  acti  , 
±n  hurt.^in  irony,  sarcasm,  spite  and  pettiness. 

7 then  we  can  enter  holydays  in  purity  and  we  shall 
^ knd  that  trad  of  our  people  not  as  antiquated  as  w 

might  have  believed  at  first  glance. 

\ as, met  of  Selichos  we 

fathering  for  prayer  in  middle  o g 

lonie  fxirtive,  mystical  organization 

2 Ladition  tells  us  that  for  Selichos  a 

er•  that  is  to  day,  not  just  a ״man  who  is  13 

pelson  who  has  attained  a fr? 

3 learned,  defend  his  generation,  wtfe  ch  i , i ^ 


R 


in  other  words,  must  apprcmch  these 
not  as  a reckJess  lark  which  gives  us  a few  days  off 
from  work  or  allows  us  to  travel  to  mountains  and  sea 

chore,  for  prayers  in  converted  nightclub  ״oint 

4 this  very  important  for  aS  we  approach  it  from  point 
of  view  of  aduit  meaning,  can  appreciate 

and  deletions  and  lack  of  character  on  F>art  of  othe  s 
Uhich  is  always  very  easy)  but  also  those  shortcomi 

wb-i  ch  aonlv  to  ourselves• 

5 for  this,  in  essence,  is  meaning  of  Selichos;  ח« 

^ pare  ourUlves  in  such  a way  that  we  can  approach  H 

with  quietness  of  heart,  dignity  of  spirit,  pun  y 

6 the^time^of  Selichos,  then,  is  not  tte  obligation  of 
a child  but  the  respong  incumbent  upon  the  mature. 

CONCLUSION 

^1  these\then  are  some  ways  in  which  Selichos  can  be  of 

meaning  to  us,  those  who  ^dhere  to  ^ \ ^ 

,־v-p  ד np־  can  ne  unoer— 

p nravers  are  ol  meaniiifet  ^ ^ ד 

Ttoo<u  -oräs  are  intimately  tied  to  action  end  all 

that  tradition  asks  of  us  c^  be  followed  *i”  the  Ic- 

3 tCs"\^;^1r^tagories  are  TIML  , FASTING  OF  SPEECH, 
and  MATURITY 
B SPECIF״C 

1 the  lesson,  I 

2 wrärno^observe  time  of  Selichos  as  tradition  has 
it  for  masons  already  cited;  but,  at  ^be  same  ime, 
we  do  not  lose  our  obligation  toward  this  end. 

3 to  make  amends,  to  approach  Yom  Tovlm  pure  of  heart 
and  to  enter  the  year  of  5723  cleansed  is  incumbent 
upon  you  and  me  as  wll  as  upon  our  orthodox  "®iShbr 

1,  ths  is  meanins  of  Selichos  and  that  meanine  applies 

5 illustrate  by  story  from  t4ad:  student  on  liRH  wishe 
^ U be  excused  early  frm  class. 7״! ״  Put 

order,  NO  N ED;  prayer  book  is  same  as  last 
"it  would  be  better  for  you  to  look  into  yo\r/deeds, 
and  put  yoTirselves  in  order.” 

AMEN. 


think  is|t>bvious  and  needs  no  elÄbftrat 
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found  for  us  prir  to  ths 
port  fr  tills  Sabbath, 
what  is  of  meaning  & wkt 

“ n י ^ 


•*NIZOVIM — VAYELECH* 

ri^TRO 

A.  GENERAL 

1 no  better  thought  could  be 
HU  than  words  & message  of 

o  ״ר ׳  these  days  when  we  look  --  - ך ־ ־ 

2 on  ^ J . can  review  our  own  ways  of  Ixf 

is  import  so  that  we  ca!  farewell  to  the 

3 see  a 3 fold  message  as  Moses  bids  lareweix 

people  of  Israel 

°י  h־r־  b־c  this  is  sort  of  fare»ell  adress 

where  Moses  reviews  history  of  people,  their  laws 

2 :״d"r־m^״Ss  them  of^heir  past  as  well  as  cautions 

3 vltal"־l־r״״-ts°״l״"of  our’r^lei״״  are  right  here, 

^ ,iLe  need  to  do  is  find  and  assess  them  for  our  ti 

BODY  ■ 

!fl£^?tSl:״y'ravs!%Lmr"dm־^Vs?  :״st^L":^״ 

ל-  but^we^also  know  the  diffe^יences  ün  attitude  tow/ar 
ר TrSorlh  iort.  have  definition;  not  lowest  common  d 

Sr 

reach  it,  nor  beyond  sea  who  can  come  c^loee  to  it. 
in  heart  & mouth  that  thou  mayest  do  it  ״ 

3 ths  first  combines  t "d 

anS  fLJ^e  a:^u^d:r^;a״di6״.  in  other  wo.ds  not 
^^t  rreuelon  of  prayer  and  custom  but  one  of  evr 
dai  participation  which  can  change  person  at  all  ti 
6 to^mLe  of  him  something  better  & more  wholesome, 
tL^ot  to  say  that  all  J is  of  no  meaning  except 
ths•  rather:  ths  comestlrst  for  if  heart ־ ־  mouth 
not  iommitted,  then  ver'y  little  value  in  anythimg 
we  do  in  conn«  ction  with  faith  of  Israel. 

\ irsecond^ssential  to  -udaism  is  to  be  - 

approach  to  the  question  of  how  much  freedom  is  glv 

i?  aL^s  T.t.Th  al  l is  detirmined  for  us.  what 
use  is  there  for  us  to  try,  to  make  amends,  to  re 

solve  for  betterment.  ״.,tniici tely  told  that  we 

in  ths  T.  porti.^n,  we  ^ ^ced  before 

have  free  choice,  thatibe  choice  ל** 
us  and  that  it  concerns  the  basis•  1 / 


4 ״see  I have  set  before  thee  life  death,  good 
blessing  and  curse”  both  alternatives  aregiven  ^ th 
consequence:  destruction  as  a people  or  Prom  ^and, 

5 the  same  choice  is  placed  before  us  b make  of  it 
what  we  will;  something  of  honor,  glory,  majesty  In 
view  of  our  guiding  our  own  destinies 

6 ths  certainly  essence  for  RH  where  we  are  told  b 

mend  our  ways  and  to  start  fresh  & clean  again# 

C GENERATIONS 

1  ths  last  point  made  to  people  and  seen  in  oses 
giving  reins  of  leadership  over  to  Joshua  for  he 
knows  that  he  is  about  to  die. 

3 third  elements  succession,  continuity,  cycle,  no 
end.  ^^oses  to  Joshua  but,  plso,  speaking  to  heads, 
tribes,  elders , of ficers , men,  little  ones,  wives, 
stbangers,  all  classes:  hewers  of  wood  to  drawers 
of  water 

3 ths  of  essence  here;  we  are  all  part  of  the  process 
each  one  stands  committed,  we  are  all  !inks  in  chai 
and  without  one  of  us,  Judaj^ism  as  a whole  suffers 

4 ths  is  third  priociple  of  participation  ^n  . life 

and  it  is  a fitting  climax  to  what  prededed 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  . 

1 in  this  setting  we  learn  first  what  ud  is:  that  it 
lies  wit  kin  heart  and  mouth  of  human  being;  second: 
that  the  choice  to  live  it  belongs  to  each  of  us 
that  tViere  is  a free  choice;  third  as  a summation; 

2 all  generations  belong  and  must  adhere  and  that  the 
consequence  of  non  adherence  lies  on  conscif'nce  of 
each  of  us, 

D SI,׳ECIFIC  I 

1 this  then  is  lesson  oil  ora  but  it  is  also  the  vital 
element  which  leads  us^  t<yintrospection  on  these  hig 
holydays  which  stand  before  us. 

2 there  is  no  more  sacred,  holy  or  aweinsj^iring  time 
of  year  than  this;  it  is  (be  hour  when  our  lives  are 
decided  by  Him  on  liigh  and,  at  best,  the  Book  of  Li 
is  left  open  till  Yom  Kippur. 

3 may  each  of  us  be  i/^scribed  ־for  Life  but,  at  the 
same  tirae,  may  we  recall  at  all  times  that  we  must 
constantly  live  our  faith,  that  it  is  our  free  A oi 
to  do  so  and  that  we  are  irrevocably  linked  to  Jud. 

4 in  ths  context  we  shall  enter  the  YT  with  rutli  & 
our  hearts  and  spirits  shall  be  pure. 

5 the  choice  is  oturs,  let  us  not  abue  it. 

Ai'iEN . 
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erev  rush  hasonu. 


INTRO : 

we  great  u 1״  House  of  Gd,  we  are  link־ 
wth  Jews  in  every  corner  of  world;  we  join  them  in 
laneuage,  contenl  of  prayer,  depth  of  feeling  & de 
2 we  look  out  over  congre  assembled  here;  ve  note  wh 
is  missing  from  accustomed  place;  we  see  hurt  and 
despair  in  lines  of  yr  faces;  we  see  aJso  shxne  an 
joy  in  eyes  of  many;  we  see  some  bowed  wth  loss  an 

some  raised  and  erect  wth  hope. 

ר it  is  an  all  too  familiar  sight;  a new  year  is  a- 
bout  to  begin;  weifcan  not  truly  know  what  5723  will 
bring.  Some  us  are  in  fear;  others;  confidence 

Specific 


is  yr  feeling  or  mood,  you  can 


B 


wh  at ever ^ 
it  is  a « 


ime  of  awe 

in  connection  wth  ths  feeling  that  we  coi 
Shofar;  the  blowing,  the  sound,  the  presenc 
Ram  s Horn  always  is  assoc  wth  awe, wth  revd 
matter  how  modern  we  like  to  think  of  our- 
g-tiii  ths  3fold  sound  6-ffects  us  and  no  ma 


removec^frm  our/faith  at  al  1 , othe 


in  short, 
deny  that 
and  it  is 
to  the 
of  the 
for  no 
selves 


ter  how  far  we  are 


at  the  sound  of  the  ^hofai^,  we  know  we  re 


s ound  s 


distinct 
us  < 


& 


times , 

Sounds 

the  three  seperate  and 
then  are  of  meaning  to 
these  sounds  are 

remind  us  of  י , , , ך.  ^ 

sounds  to  remind  us  of  what  we  should  have  done ^ 
c)  TERUOH,  gteadן<^  strong  to  remind  us  of  what  we 


of  the  bhof 
at  ths  time  always, 
aTTEKIAH,  long  & mournful  sound  t 
whatjwe  did  not  do;  b)  SlIEVORIM,  broke 
us  of  what  we 


shovild  do! 
this  is  meaning  of 
me  . 


Shofar  and  alljhas  a message  fr 

you^d 
BODY  ' 

A TEKIAH:  WHAT  WE  DID  NOT  DO. 

1 a mournful  sounds  remiiids  us/of^cts  of  kindsness  nt 
fulfilled;  of  deeds  of  charity  ndglected  by  defaul 

2 where  was  our  good  will  toward  others  when  it  coun 
ed  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  larger  areas  of  ii1e 

3 we  recall  opportunity  when  we  could  have  sustained, 
helped,  supported,  believed  in  a person  who  was  in 
need  but  bee,  we  were  busy,  were  hard,  ,,׳ere  harsh 
the  opportunity  was  cast  aside, 

k how  mciny  of  us  recall  events  when  a small  measure 
of  respect  and  tolerance  might  have  been  of  meanin 
when  it  might  have  been  decisive,  when  we  were  nee 
ed  but  for  selfish,  self-centered  reasons  we  did  n 
lift  our  hand  and  did  not  do  anything  in  ths  realm 
5 fr  those  persons,  the  sound  of  TEKIiUJ  brings  sharp 


EiiEV  ROSH  HASHONO;  P 2. 

B SHEVORIM;  VTHAT  WE  SHOULD  HAVE  DONE, 

1 are  the  little  broker^iotes  which  aptly  charact 
that  which  might  havd  been,  what  should  have  been 
but  was  never*  fulfilled  due  to  our  own 

2 lack  of  belief,  forcefulness,  courage,  faith,  truth 
, 3 think  of  time  we  might  have/given  tcjfaraily  who  were  i 

need  of  our  presence,  if  not  actual  participation  & 
time  wetave  instead  to  other  areas  of  concern•  busi 
ness,  sport,  entertainment,  selfish  joys  vfhich  are 
! in  realm  of  solitary  rather  than  for  family  a^  whole 
' 3 ^hevorira  reminds  us  of  values  we  neglected  b:^efaul 

I of  principles  pushed  aside,  of  ideals  compromised , o 
ideas  never  fulfilled  because  of  a lack  in  us 

4 think  of  material  goods  we  prized  above  all  else,  o 
power  used  for  our  own  advantage,  of  wai^Jih  decided  o 
a whim  ratherfehan  on  concrete  basis  and  meaning,  of 
people  cheated  and  hurt 

5 instead  of  all  that  is  good  and  meaningful;  but  all 
those  instances  of  negative  outlook  bee  of  what  SHE 
VdRIM  reminds  us;  what  we  should  have  done. 

1 TERUOH:  WIIAT  WE  SHOULD  DO!  ^ 

1 ths  last  and  most  powerful  sound  of  “^hofar;  it  tell 
us  that  regardless  of  our  Actions,  or  lack  of  them, 
in  past  year,  now  it  is  Rosh  H?  and  the  chcUice  for 
something  new  and  different  and,  above  all,  better, 

2 ®KRUUH:  what  we  should  do:  in  terms  of  Synagogue*•  a 
dev,  ded,  loyalty  and  confrontation  with  values  of 

our  faith  and  its  heritage 

3 society*  entrance  upon  causes  and  ideals,  justice  * 
equity  on  an  active  participant  basis  rather  than  a 
appraisal  of  circumstances  fromlthe  comfort  of  our 
easy  chairs 

4 in  world  at  large:  for  each  indiv  is  responsible  to 
well-being  of  his  fellow  man;  you  and  I are  needed 
necessary;  the  world  is  not  made  up  only  of  forces 
that  transcend  the  desires  and  dreams  of  men  to  fol 
ow  upon  predetiiinined  courses  of  fate  but,  rather, 

5 there  is  a need  for  you  and  me  TO  DO  as  the  new  yr 
dawHs  and  perhaps  TERUOH  can  point  out  no  better  or 
more  vital  lesson  than  to  say:  there  is  a place  for 
each  one  of  us  if  we  are  sincerely  and  truly  alive, 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 it  is  in  this  last  catagory  that  God  is  involved;  Re 
being  at  our  side  in  hope,  in  prayer,  in  the  awe  ths 
comes  to  us  all  at  this  holy  season  of  the  year, 

2 indeed,  life  has  touched  you  all  tliese  past  months 
but  regardless  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  hurt  and  defeat 
or  progress,  the  Shofar  calls  you  to  say ג life  is  nt 
over;  indeed,  as  the  ^ew  ^ear,  it  is  only  beginning. 


KREY  RiiSlL-HArfllONO;  P.  ך . 

this  then  is  value  of  'I'emple  service,  to  hdaf׳־״ v-o'ice  ! 

of  i>hofar  in  its  three’-fold  call 

TEKIOH:  .vHAT  WE  DID  NOT  DO 

SHEVOIIIM:  \^IAT  WE  SIKHHD  HAVE  DONE 

TEi<UOH;  WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO 

the  rest  is  entirely  up  to  e^ch  of  us  as  we  listen 
to  the  sound,  as  we  reflect  on  its  meaning,  as  we 
decide  to  mend  oun^^rays  and  start  all  over  again, 
SPECIFIC  ' 

it  is  in  this  spirit  of  worship  and  re^׳erence  and 
awe  that  together  here,  and  with  *^ewry  all  over  worl 
we  greet  ^^ew  ^ear  of  572'3 

in  name  of  C.E.,  >ir,  ■^ngel,  officers  greet  you•  and 
with  you  well;  may  these  Yom  Tovim  be  of  worth  to 
you  and  yours  and  as  voice  of  the  Shofar  is  heard  in 
Synagogues  of  our  people  everywhere  then,  because  of 
what  we  SHOULD  DO  ^ J/<c.  • ^ 1^/l.L.  JU 

may  we  be  inscribed  in  the  Hook  of  Life  for  t'odd. 


AMEN. 


Heb,  Tab,,  ^rev  ^osh  HaShono;  Eve,  Sept,  28,  196 


HO  SH  HASHONO;  1st  Day. 

My  friends,  each  of  our  religious  holidays  Is  «o±l1n3B  yet  all  of  them 
have  one  element  In  common  which  unites  and  defines  them  into  a recognizable 
whole.  Every  festival  Is  connected  to  an  event  Inthe  history  of  our  people; 
Passover  commemorates  the  dellvdrif  from  Egypt;  Shevuoth,  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mt.  Sinai;  Purlm,  the  defeat  of  Hameui;  Tisho  I'Av,  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  In  Jerusalem;  similarly,  the  fast  days  of  Gedalya,  10th  of 
Tevath  and  17th  of  Tammuz.  Even  Yom  Klppur  has  a Vague  historical  reference 
for  this  was  allegedly  the  day  on  which  Moses  descended  the  mountain  with 
the  second  set  of  tablets,  on  which  were  etched  for  all  eternity  the  living 
words  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  Rosh  HaShono  Is  quite  different;  noLjtv( 


historical  event  links  us  to  this  day  of  observance.  This  day  Is  different 
In  history,  In  worship  and  In  spirit;  we  may  truthfully  say  that  this  holy- 
day  Is  unique.  Now,  the  Mldrash  Is  concerned  with  this  singular  matter; 
so  vital  a day  should  without  question  be  tied  to  the  experiences  of  our 


al  a da 


people.  the  rabbis  were  afraid  that  otherwise  this  holyday  might  be 
forgotten  or  neglected  In  the  course  of  centuries.  As  a consequence,  they 
devised  a simple,  yet  majtstlc,  solution.  Indeed,  Rosh  HaShono  has  no  re- 
latlonshlp  to  any  historical  event  In  the  annals  of  Judaism  -bttt  it  15b  tied 
to  history  In  that  It  marks  for  allj^  humanity  the  historical  birthday  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  our  other  festivals  refer  to 
the  history  of  Israel;  this  one  refers  to  the  history  of  humanity.  On 

I 

other  festival  occasions  we  are,  as  It  wery^atrlots ; on  this  day  we  are 
to  braaden  our  vlsttn  and  become  citizens  of  the  world.  It  18  our  rell- 
<|10u8  duty  on  this  day  to  think  of  all  our  fellow  Inhabitants  on  this 
troubled  globe;  for  the  children  of  Israel,  the  New  Year  must  always  be  a 
revival  of  the  prophet's  dream,  a meditation  of  the  heart,  and  a recovery 
of  faith  In  the  future  of  the  whoko  worldJ^-'^׳^'-'^׳^'^  ■ 

Yet,  what  18  there  for  us  these  days  which  can  lead  to  hope?  That 
which  can  lead  to  despair  we  know  well— only  too  well.  We  have  been  de- 
pressed  enough  with  the  exchange  of  bitterness  between  great  powers,  with 
the  growing  Instruments  of  world  destruction.  People  hate  each  other  as 


11• 


much  as  they  ever  did  but  they  can  do  each  other  more  harm  t han  they  ever 
could.  It  18  BO  easy  In  our  time  to  destroy,  to  hurt,  to  defeat,  to  threat- 
en;  men,  nations  and  people  have  become  experts  at  upsetting  the  equlllbrl- 
urn.  On  )Jhe  other  hand,  we  are  the  children  of  Israel.  We,  today,  celebrate 
and  obKBXs^  the  creation  of the  world.  We  are  trained  to  hope,  to  have 
faith,  to  believe.  Yet,  I repeat,  what  Is  there  for  us  these  days  which 
can  lead  to  hope?  And  the  answer.  It  seems  to  me,  lies  In  the  nature  of 
^osh  HaShono,  In  Its  being  different  from  all  other  festive  occasions.  In 


super- 


Its  being  unique.  Again;  the  difference  Is  that  all  others  are  historical 

MA  aJt(  - AftA  V >1 

while  this  day  18  one  of rebirth,  9^  renewal , /«^־^heje^and  fAlth  tied  to  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Thus,  It  Is  not  only  Jewish  In  concern  but  unlvers|^ 
flU-  In  concept  and  scope.  This,  then,  Is  an  occasion  for  oomplete  rellglosl- 
ty;  here  religion  comes  to  the  fore  In  an  unpar^alleled  manner:  '^^super- 
cedes.  It  transcends,  It  stands  above  all  other  considerations.  When  we 
ddal  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  we  are  thrown  Into  a context  of  the 
heart,  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  man. 

But  for  this  religion  to  be  of  meaning.  It  must  have  Identity  and/^sub- 
stance, and  ^t  must  be  placed  within  the  proper  framework.  It  Is  because  I, 
a.ä  your  rabbi  and  as  an  Individual,  believe  that  religion  Is  the  over- 
riding  consideration  In  all  human  endeavors,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  that  נ 
I would  like  to  dwell  on  this  problem  of  the  substance  of  religion.  I wse 

fri'  3 : 

this  sacred  occasion  for  this  general  daCliil  ttzm  of  religion^ because  all  of 
you  are  here,  becausd  you  should  know  the  vldws  of  this  pulpit  as  thejr  are 
expressed  by  your  rabbl^and  because  I ^m  appalled  and  aghast -ן«  the  lowness 
and  level  of  futility  to  which  religion  has  sunk  In  this  land  of  ours.  I 
speak  to  you  with  particular  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  agaln^ 
prscyer  In  the  public  schools  of  June  25,  1962;  a verdict  which  caused  an 
Immense  uproar  In  this  country  and  which  revealed  to  the  world  the  super- 
flclal.  Inane,  preposjierous  and  trite  quality  of  religion  In  ^erlca.  One 
unhappy  by-producS  of  the  decision  has  been  a scramble  by  many  of  our  na- 
tlonal  legislators  to  be  on  the  side  of  ^od,  whatever  that  may  mean  or  Ira- 


/ 


ply.  To  me  there  fcan  be  no  greater  sham  of  religious  faith  than  this  un- 
worthy  attempt  at  piety  through  a constitutional  amendment;  the  rhetoric 
In  Washington  One  legislator  from  Alabam^  summarized  his  out- 

rage  with  the  remark  that  the  Court  had  first  put  Negroes  In  the  schools 
and  now  had  driven  Ck)d  out  of  them.  These  truant  officers  for  CJod  appear 

vrs י■’ ״  as  zealously  they  ase  theweolveo  rush/ 


as  zealously  they  ase  thiweoltrec  rush/ 
hither  and  yon,  ,ludicrously  protecting  the^^purlty  of  Americans  and  see- 
Ing  themselves  ruahl^g  to  the  rescue,  calling  “Courage,  Ood,  here  we  come“‘. 

I ask,  what  kind  of  faith  Is  thlst  which  Is  being  espoused  by  the  de- 
fenders  of  official  piety  In  the  sacred  halls  of  Congress,  espoused  for  us 
and  for  all  humanity  by  extension?  On  Rosh  HaShono  do  we  not  have  the  rlgh 
to  deflate  and  puicture  the  flabby/ Intellectuallsm  of  our  elected  represen- 

ן ] / 

tatlves  who  seem  to  equate  such  aweinspiring  faiths  as  Judaism  and  Chris tla 
nlty  with  “heavenly  name-dropping“.  The  Regent »8  prayer  on  which  the  de- 


clslon  r48t8^ and  which  was  written  so  as  to  affend  no  one  person  or  group 
or  Ideology^  Is  a prayer  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  me^ntlons  “Al- 
mighty  Ood“.  What  kind  of  a prayer  can  this  be?  Where  Is  Ij^  substance? 
Where  18  Its  meaning  and  to  life?  Again,  we  have  the  rl^ht 

to  ask:  does  serious  religion  have  any  stake  or  any  connection  with  such  a 
prayer.  Its  lack  of  masaxtng■  alone.  If  nothing  else,  condemns  It  in  the 
eyes  of  all  those  to  whom  their  religion,  any  faith  at  All,  Is  of  worth 
and  value.  As  the  “Reporter“  magazine  eloquently  noted  In  Its  editorial 
on  this  Issue:  “If  they  are  really  religions  rather  than  m^re  platitudinous 
adjuncts  of  national  patriotism,  then  Christianity  and  Judaism  stand  above 
and  beyond  the  public  heritage  of  this  nation.“  Here  then  Is  our  chance 
to  say:  we  reject  this  lowly  form  of  rellglosl^,  we  disassociate  ourselves 
from  the  empty  piety  of  those  who  seek  to^^iporm  our  ^Inmost  ^f  eellng^  we 
dissent  from  the  point  of  view  expressed  that  we  need  ImüImIh ttiuin  to  In- 
spire  our  heart s^-asd  minds ^aasd  spirits  In  the  ^use  of  faith  and  God* 


In  the  final  analysis,  my  friends,  supporting  the  principle  of  the 


In  the  public 


6^ 

Separation  of  Church  and  State,  true  religion 


^Af  /if  ^ ^ 'r ׳״ ׳ ר v^y 

ju^ ד ר^/  z*^/ 

I yi  ״AtV  ^ iZoe^  a '^י 

vCf  A ־V^ ״ ^^־ ץ- 

V,  lu-Jl^  > ■ךי^  f v■'^ 

/6<l,־*״tArC^  W >׳V^  p^<AiaL  i-J-t't^ 


iv. 


^ - י / י ׳_ 

ytA/^xA.  W»  \-־י^-י  t-cX-«»-»־^'! 

’schools.  We  over>?urden  our  already  antiquated  educational  system  with  more 
‘than  enough  noneducatlonal  tasks;  religious  education  and  worship  Is  one 
aspect  of  a child  י s upbringing  which  we  can  be  doubly  sure  does  not  belong 
In  the  locaO^chool  building,^  Rather,  religion  belongs  In  two  other  places: 
In  the  home  of  the  child  by  virtue  of  the  lives  lived  by  the  parents,  and 
In  the  Synagogue  or  Church  which  are  meant  to  be  Houses  of  God  for  men  on 
earth.  Thejjdeclslon  Itself  has  Its  pros  and  cons,  there  Is  no  question  of 
that;  It  has  ln5>llcatlons  which  must  be  examined  by  us  In  due  course  of 
time  on  ^ subsequent  Friday  evenlngj;  But  the  Issue  of  the  matter  Is  the 
quality  of  Religion,  not  the  words  of  concern  as  such.  The  fantastic  out~ 
cry  In  thBfi  country,  the  lack  of  concern  for  t|h1e  religious  values,  the  fu- 
tlllty  of  the  argumentation  all  attest  to  the  Indisputable  fact  that  most 
of  the  people  who  talk  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  religion  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  faith  which  they  espouse.  Educated' and  devoted 
Protestants  or  Cfctathollcs  would  never  utter  the  kind  of  meaningless  sentl- 
ments  as  were  expressed  bj^tne  *»1  *jiS  representatives  of  ־American  citizens. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  and  we  affirm  It  once  again  on  this  sacred  occasion  and 


at  this  solemn  hour.  Religion  Is  a lofty,  holy,  valuable,  sacred 

r<-4_ 


no  matter  how 


th^ssg;  It  c^  not  be 


tiefes;  1 


>t^our  OenstitutlOTi.  Religion,  the  one  of  worth  and  value,  which  seeks  In 
Its  own  precious  way  to^ ee^auulja-te  with  ^od  on  an  Intimate  personal  level 


must  be  lived 


between  Man  and  his  Maker,  must  be  felt,  must  be 


each  and  every  day  of  man*s  life  on  earth.  In  short,  the  quality  of  a 
religious  faith  may  be  Judged  not  by  words  bit  by  pious  acts,  by  the  Jews* 

or  Gentiles!  association  with  the  group,  bW  a process  of  Identity,  by  a 

I (J 


voluntary  afflrioatlon  which  goes  deeper  than  the  surface  and  which,  by 
means  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  sacrlfilce,  links  Itself  to  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  human  being.  This  sort  of  religion  has  depth,  It 
has  character  and  It  has  Integrity  beyond  the  pious  flow  of  empty  words. 

Finally!  a religion  of  substance  in  order  to  be  effective  must  have 
its  own  mannerisms  but  jgasat , at  the  same  time,  be  of  meaning  outside  its 


. ■ a״,  local  aphora  oP  1־־״־״״״•  Thus.  tH.  catp*  roligl״״  can 

. b ״ ■־arrow  but ״. ־at  apply  in  the  broadaat  poasibl. ־־״־ ־•  Certainly,  we ־״ ־ 

have  our  own  customs,  symbols,  ceremonies,  prayers  and  culture  which  identi 

.s  as  members  of  a particular  religious  .«^^uasion  but.  at  t^same  ti.e. 

A U 4■  I . I ittt  eood  <J«־  our  faith  if  it  not  direct 
Ofwhat  use  is  our  religion  an^what  6 

Ky  and  positively  the  world  outside  our  ho.es  and  ynago^es. 

Xbis  is  the  lin.  Which  ties  Rush  ״af  o to  the^reation  oP  a״  the  world־  not 
a .־׳Wish  world  exclusively  but  the  whole  oP  h״״.a״ity  is  to 

ideals  and  101^  beliefs  ״bi־b  ״■ake  us  what  we^re  and  which  - 

in  the  eyes  oP  all  ״.ankind.  -bie  type  oP  Pal  th  is  correct,  it  is  plans  e. 

^ oi.r’tainlv  is  ofgreater  strength  and  meaning  than  the 

it  is  liveable  and  it  certainly  is 

. i K\p  «o-called  resnonsible  pepfte  in 

pious  utterances  which  have  been  voiced  by  ( 

t;  ^'^1■!■־.»+  its  ti  c p i v ^ 1 1 w- 

the  months  sincd  tbe  bupreme  Court  *a־«*«  , t,.,  . 

Hone  at  the  start  oP  the  New  '^ear  oP  5723י  That 
For  what.  then,  can  we  at  the 

Peel  and  pr^loe  Judaism,  become  in  the  highest  sense  oP  the 
religion,  as  we  Peel  and  practi  ^ ,^״״al  oP 

י r land  but^^inspiration . incentive,  goal 

term  not  the  law  of 

(^ץ<^  üosh  HaShono  which  marks  the 

H״״״n  and  truth,^^  T־.ere  is  only  one  message  Por  osh  a 


:::־:״OP  the  wind,  know 

transmit  the  ^t  oP  to  all  the  children  oP  God  on  eart  .. 

Let  me  say.  without  irony,  that  iP  we  PulPiH  but  one  small  part  oP  this 

have  met  the  challenge  successfullx 
injunction  in  the  year  bePore  us  w־  rt״l  have 

el-H  le  by  the“t^:^s״d  Por  the’^e־  it  is  oP  men 

Religion  is  of /the  people,  by  tue  ^ 

,omen  and  children־  it  is  oP  the  home  in  the  sacred  institutions,  ^s  a 

co״se,ue״ce.  not  only  we  but  decent  pe,ple  in  every  corner  oP  l^e  earth  will 

be  inscribed  in  the  Book  oP  HPe  Por  good.  Por  contentment  and  Por  satis- 

״ - ־ ״p  neace  Por  all  mankind  and  Por  Jewry  the 
Paction.  Then  will  It  be  a year  oP  peace 

Pinest  year  oP  accomplishment  in  our  people’s  history. 

Amen. 


aii  **Cl*-׳U*V׳**V/  wwy 

tjr^love  iM 


honor  and  truth.׳  /| 


+ oa  1q62.  1st  Day  of  ^^osh  Dabhono , 5723• 
Heb/  Tab.,  ""at.  A.^‘.  . bept.  29,  19b2. 


Kosh  Ha^hono ; 2nd  Üäx/ 

My  friends,  on  this  day  of  ״osh  Hahhono  we  ask  the  question:  what  is 
nan's  state  of  mind  in  America  in  1962,  at  the  start  of  the  6״  Year  of  5723? 
Leonard  hernstein,  years  ago,  mirrored  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  charac- 
terized  the  state  of  man's  mind,  when  he  entitled  one  of  his  compositions 
"The  Age  of  Anxiety".  Without  question,  the  qorld  picture  leaves  a great 
deal  to  be  desired:  there  is  tension  everywhere,  war  or  the  threat  of  imml- 
nent  conflict  may  be  seen  at  any  one  of  a number  of  the  world's  trouble  sptts 
there  is  the  fear  associated  with  Atomic  Testing  and  the  ever  present  fall- 
out,  we  note  destruction  on  a small  and  on  a large  scale,  there  is  the  con- 
stant  or  continuous  failure  of  negotiations  between  the  small  and  great  pow- 
ers  of  *l־e  world!  in  our  own  country,  there  is  a rise  in  crime,  drug  addict- 
ten.  Juvenile  belinquency,  ־!*vcrce/ and  statistics  constantly  demonstrate  the 
fantastic  rate  of  growth  associated  with  nerveous  disorders  and  mental  break- 
downs.  One  leading  psychiatrists  said  not  too  long  ago  that  the  great  kill- 
ers  of  our  society  are  no  longer  heart  and  cancer  but  mental  illness  for  this 
all  ccns'unlng  sickness  figuratively  "kills"  more  people,  a״rremoves  them  from 
a healthy  and  purposeful  ).MM  life  in  society,  than  any  other  force  kn״,.il 

to  man  in  that  P*״Pl* י ־""‘' 

urbed ! 


Uie  U OVX  • 

It  does  not  take  creat/skill  to  anticipate  the  next  question  at  the  very 
start  of  5722;  what  happened,  what  went  wrong?  This  is  not  the  way  of  lite 
promised  us^the  century?  Hope  was  high  in  the  19th,  the  age  of  «eas 


on  had  left  its  Imprint,  we  were  on  the  w y to  great  discovdries,  life  had 
been  revolutionized  by  the  mechanical  inventions/  of  the  last  century  and  we 
could  see  only  good  and  well-being  in  the  years  before  us.  ^he  ״orld,  by  a 
series  of  treaties  was  on  the  way  to  peace  and  -Wnerica  was  on  the  road  to 
greatness.  Economic  prosperity,  social  equality,  political  stability:  these 
were  the  key  phrases  of  those  who  preceded  us  and  they  were  to  be  the  guide- 
posts  to  a glorious  and  meaningful  future.  =ufflce  it  to  say,  the  twentieth 
century  brought  us  none  of  these!  indeed,  we  were  plunged  ever  <leeper  into 
the  maelstrom  of  turmoil  and  despair.  ‘he  whole  world  turned  Itself  on  its 


promise  for  better  and  involved  us  in  a state  of  mind  which  brought  heart- 
ache  and  hurt  to  all  too  many  of  humanity  in  the  years  gone  by.  As  ^^r,  Bern- 

I 

stein  charncterized  oiir  age  by  the  title  of  his  composition,  so  the  new  age 
of  unfulfilled  dreams  and  aspirations  was  mirrored  in  the  phiiosophies  of  our 
time,  particularly  Existentialism  which  is  a negative  orientation  to  life, 
in  the  extreme,  ■*■he  Existentialist  says  ^hat  all  is  a denigration  of  life, 
that  the  only  reality  is  death;  how  is  it  possible  to  look  forward  td  to- 
morrow  with  an  attitude  such  as  this?  The  new  philosophy  derives  its  basis 
from  the  theologian  and  philosopher  Kiergegaard  and  one  immediately  gains 
an  insight  into  his  way  of  thinking  by  listing  just  two  titles  of  his  books: 
”Fear  and  Trembling”  and  ”Sickness  unto  Death”,  His  disciple  in  France, 
Satre,  entitled  his  definihijr  book  "Being  and  Nothingness”;  h«:«  cornerstone 
upon  which  he  h®•־  erected  a ttain  of  thought^  accepted  and  propagated  by  so 
many  thoxxsands  in  all  parts  of  the  worlc^  states  simply  yet  persuasively  in 
view  of  our  time  and  man's  state  of  mind  in  57235  "Man's  most  creative  act 
is  negation."  Is  this  what  we  terra  "progress"? 


For  our  purposes,  however,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy  and  orientation  ^ these  people  is  L4^  h 1-  seen  in  one  of  the  prime  examp 
les  used  to  illustrate  their  point  of  view.  Time  eind  again,  both  in  Kierge- 


gaard  and  in  Satre  in  the  well  known  and  in  their  lesser  accepted  works,  they 
use  the  stor^  of  Ab  laham  and  Isaac,  the  vdry  same  story  which  we  read  from 
the  ^orah  on  this  sacred  day  of  the  '^ewish  calendar,  ^hey  cite  Abraham  as 
a man  without  feeling,  one  of  hardness  and  harshness,  they  discuss  Isaac  as 
a meek  and  oppressed  pe r'sonali ty , they  consider  the  act  of  sasrifice  as  one 
of  the  major  upheavals  in  man's  st^te  of  mind  at  the  beginning  of  time,  and 

t 

a traumatic  experience  from  which  mankind  has  not  yet  recovered,  Abraham^s 
״sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac  is,  to  them,  the  essence  of  negation  of  life;  it 
is  no  jjurprise  then  to  read  that  Satre^  applying  his  principle  of  negation^  be- 
lieves  that  to  sacrifice  ones  own  son  is  an  act  of  nihilism  which  becomes 
Abraham's  most  creative  act.  Gloom,  blackness,  despair  speaik  out  loxid;  and 


what  the  existentialist  does  to  God  for  asking  this  sacrifice  can  hardly  be 
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expounded  in  good  faith  from  this  pulpit,  ^his  whole^r^cedure  of  analysis 
is  so  interesting  and  vital  to  us  for  we  Jews  use  this^ circumstance  of  Abra- 
ham  and  Isaac  for  just  the  opposite  purpose,  ״e  turn  the  whole  story  around 
and  see  in  the  episode  not  an  act  of  negation  of  life  but,  rather,  an  afflr- 
mation,  an  act  of  faith  and  trust  and  belief  so  great  and  overwhelming  and 
stimulating  that  we  read  of  it  from  the  "orah  on  tm  ölUi-LiiTT  ^abhffth 

^*^..^90  solemn  and  holy  an  occasion  as  this  day  of  ^'osh  ^aShono.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  unwise  to  say  that  for  us  Abraham  providesjthe  key  to  those 
virtues  of  life  which  we  hold  in  high  esteem;  to  us  as  ''ews,  he  is  a believ- 
er  and  a doer  above  reproach.  Two  people  then,  two  cultures,  living  amxd 
the  same  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  modern  ara,  see  in  one  story  quite 
a contrast;  the  result  is  that  the  one  group  steeps  itself  in  despair  and 
negation  while  the  other  builds  on  its  foundations  and  aspires  to  hope. 

What  are  the  values  and  V^irtues  of  Abraham  which  we  hold  in  high  esteem? 
A very  fdw  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point :'he  was  known  for  his 
hospitality  as  he  invited  fh^׳  weary  and  tired  wayfarers  into  his  home  to 
share  with  him  the  sparse  meal  which  his  household  had  to  offer;  noi  false 
pretense  or  false  shame  for  poverty  here,  only  a desire  to  share.®"«  was 
known  for  his  kindness  toward  all  people,  both  of  his  own  kind  and  to  those 
nations  and  cults  and  peoples  whom  he  met  in  the  course  of  his  journeying. 

was  a peace  maker  in  that  he  sought  to  establish  harmoj^i thJ^otj^J^ 
the  very  foundation  <*l^earliest  hist^r^' for  unity  was  about  to  crumblfi  on 


the  ambitions  of  menV^he  showed  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man  and  never  more 
forcefully  than  when  he  argued  with  the  ‘Wghty  to  spare  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Geraorrah  for  the  sa^e  of  but  ten  righteous  men.  In  short,  Abraham  far 
from  being  yearned  and  managed  to  be  ״ blessing  to  his  people 

and  to  his  fellow  man;  because  he  wanted  to  be  a blessing,  his  life  was  a 
gource  of  inspiration  and  incentive  to  one  and  all.  I'hat  is  not  to  say  that 
life,  as  he  lived  it  or  as  we  live  it,  has  all  the  answer  mid  easily 

fitted  into  any  and  all  catag:ories  in  the  manner  of  our  desire/ fest  it  does 
hold  enough  of  satisfaction  a««  contentment  and  fulfillment  so  at  least  to 
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move  us  ahead  toward  something  good  and  meaningful  for  our  generation.  We 
see  from  Atj/taham,  if  nothing  else,  that  life  is  an  opportunity  which  must  be 
seized,  which  must  be  developed  and  realized,  that  life  is  an  avenue  which 
can  lead  us,  if  we  so  will  it,  to  a realization  of  those  goals  and  ideals 
which  bring  vaJues  and  worth  and  decency  to  each  and  all  of  us.  By  what  man 
is  and  by  what  man  does,  we  can  prove  the  worthiness  of  life.  Life,  as  I 
recently  read  ״must  be  cultivated;  it  is  an  act  to  be  practiced  and  develop- 
ed."  ""nd  this  is  where  we  went  wrgng  in  the  transition  from  the  last  to  this 
century  of  survival;  tl^is  is  the  crux  of  the  matiter  which  makes  us  be  ridden 
with  anxiety,  guilt  and  frustration  rather  than  being  contented  and  satisfied 
in  our  day  and  age.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  development  of  social,  econom 
ic,  poliVi^^'fo^^"^^^  should  have  been  concerned  with  the  fashioning  of  ^ 
it  might  well  have  been  our  duty,  our  effort,  our  goal,  our  obligation  in  the 
highest  and  most  noble  sense  of  the  word,  to  build  n^i  toward  that  climax  of 
achievement  and  ^complishment  which  makes  him,  truly,  one  in  the  image  of  God 
׳^'he  existentialist  maintains  that  life  is  a negative  act  and  ^atre  says 
that  man's  most  Kreative  act  is  negation.  When  we[read  the  orah  portion  for 
this  day  of  *"osh  HaShono  we  affirm  the  oיזposite  to  be  true:  man's  highest  i- 
deal  is  to  be  an ׳ ׳>  ^ servant  unto  the  Lord"  in  every^ct  of  his  being 

and  in  every  manner  open  to  him  as  he  seeks  to  develop  his  potential  for  life 
This  is  the  phijoiophy  for  Judaism  as  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ndw 
movement;  and  the  choicd  is  open  to  us.  We  affirm  life,  we  make  it  a bless- 
ing,  w«  develop  and  nurture  it  and  its  consequences  both  good  and  bad  for  we 
believe,  this  day  above  and  beyond  all  other  days,  that  what  man  ±s  need  not 
necessarily  be  equated  with  what  man  can  he.  What,  then,  are  you?  Where  is 
your  source  of  blessing,  where  are  your  values  and  ideals,  toward  what  goal 
and  ideal  do  you  strive,  are  you  able  to  see  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  the 
act  of  Abi^iham  as  we(read  of  it  this  morning,  can  you  understand  that  the  fa- 
mous  attempt  at  a son's  sacrifice  was  not  an  act  of  destruction  but,  rather, 
one  of  affirmation,  one  of  revelation,  one  of  consequence  and  beauty 
seen  in  its  detail  against  the  light  of  history,  in  the^light  of  man’s 
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power  to  transform  himself  into  something  more  noble  and  holy  than  what  he 
is  and  was,  "^f  this  be  the  case  and  if  you  fit  into  this  catagory  then  I say 
that  the  manner  of  your  life  on  earth  is  of  worth  and  value,  then  it  seems 
to  me  the  Book  of  Life  is  open  to  you  aiacj^ours,  then  I would  suggest  the  grea 
effort  is  worth  the  sacrifice  for  the  end  result  will  be  one  of  completeness, 
one  of  totality  and  one  of  unity,  ^hoose  then  your  philosophic  approach 
to  life  in  the  20th  edntury;  shall  you  lean  toward  negation  and  destruction 
and  death?  ■*־f  so,  leave  this  house  of  *^od  for  you  have  not  yet  seen  the 
essence  of  Judaism;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  choose  a philosophy  as  ex- 
pounded  this  morning  in  terms  of  life,  in  terms  of  development,  in  terms  of 
hope  and  faith  and  meaning  then  you  too  may  havejthe  opportunity  of  being  and 
of  becoming  eai  Eved  Adonoi,  a servant  of  God; as  you  seek  to  make  your  peace 
witVi  your  fellow  man.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  second  manner  of  thought 
this  way  of  life  we  term  Judaism,  is  a philosophy  worthy  of  .any  man  who  was 
and  is  created  in  the  Divine  Image.  What  were  the  titles  of  those  books  a- 
gain?  "Fear  and  Trembling",  "Sickness  unto  Death",  "Being  and  Nothngness” ; 
ours,  however,  are  entitled  "Torah",  Bereishis,  and  "Sefer  ^hayyim 
׳"BuTJk  of  Life" — hrpiT  1 ■י»■■■■׳  Our  phll0j,0phy 

reflected  in  our  greeting  at  this  time  of  year:  /ג"  ^ J 1/0-^ 

"May  you  be  inscribed  for  a good  year  in  the  Book  of  Life", 

Amen, 


4^  lA 


ל״״ל'-14 : 
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" A TORAH  AT/rERNATlVE"  ; S.  SHUVOH. 

My  rri״־ds.  While ־ 1 ״  the  usual  oust ״ ,«״n  this  Sv,abb״s  Shuv״  ft״  sp.ak 
״.f  repentance  and  to  ll־״.er  on  the  subject  of  a return  by  the  people  of  Is- 
r־.el  to  the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  I would  like  to  depart  fro״׳  this  practice 

for  just  this  one  time.  Instead.  I would  like  to  return  with  you  to  «*osh 

HaShono  for  this  was  so  vital,  so  full,  a holydaft  that  in  the  mere  two  oppor- 

4 -1+  was  Sinmly  not  possible  to  disciiss  all  areas  of 

tunities  for  sermonizing  it  was  sxmpxy  1 

interest  or  significance  as  these  apply  to  sfu.H  a central,  r־llei־״״ly  orient 

ed,  occasion.  Perhaps,  then,  we  can  use  this  eve  of  -habbos  ־^huvo.  certainly 

also  a Sabbath  of  prl״-ary  concern,  to  explore  t״E־ther  a״  alternative!  to 

dwell  on  a proble״,  which  is  presented  to  our  people  each  year  and  which  is 

a ״,atter  of  ufti״u־  interest  to  ״,e  each  time  we  c״״,e  toßether  for  the  observ- 

ance  of  the  Jewish ־ ־ew  Sar.  Ihe  ״ible  is  so  full  of  wonderful  and  ״tl״.ulat 

ine  stories  and  personalities,  any  one  of  who״,  could  bring  to  our  lives  zest 

and  vigor  and  Joy.  that  carefully  considered  I find  it  a perplexing  matter 

״hen  we  take  note  of  the  I'orah  readings  assigned  for  the  first  and^cond 

fl.being 

days  of  dosh  iiaShono.  ״n  the  first  day  we  read  of  “agar  and  Ish,»a־l!  e« 
cast  out  into  the  wilderpess  1ץ,נ  Abrtja ׳ ■״wkii«  on  the  second  day  ...e  001״e  face 


to  facd  with  the  fa״.״us  incident  of  Abraha׳״  and  Isaac  where  the  father 
leads  his  son  to  the  sacrifice  in  the  land  of  ״orlah!  permit  ,״e  to  review 
these  I'orah  alternatives  with  you  in  grdater  detail. 

llagar  was  Abraha״,'s  first  wife  and  she  bore  hi,״  a son  called  Ish״,ael. 
let  When  ־arah  bore  Isaac.  instigated  her  husband  against 

the  first  wife  and  her  son,  for  “agar  was  an  Egyptian  wo, ״an  and  Ishmael  was 
not  to  be  heir  to  the  goods  of  Abnי,a״,  together  with  he^own  flesh  and  ״ood 
As  a consequence.  Abraham  listened  to  the  voice  of  hlS^wlfe  and  sent  ,agar 
together  with  Ishmael  away  from  his  home  and  land,  giving  them  only  bread 
and  a bottle  of  water.  ״agar,  however,  not  knowing  the  way  soon  was  lost 
in  the  desert  wasteland!  the  bread  and  solitary  bottle ־> ״ 

used  up.  And  she  went  awd  placed  the  child  under  a shrub  -tart  she  left  him 
there  and  went  a good  way  off  for.  as  she  explained,  "let  me  not  look  upon 
the  death  of  the  child״  . implying־  tlje  boys  death  by  atargatlon  and  thirst. 


; 


But  Lord  hoard  her  voice  as  she  wept•«*״  an  angel  called  unto  her^ 

ÄD»P  he  told  “agar  of  a well  of  water  nearhy  and  of  things  to  eat.  Conse- 
quently,  the  led  did  not  die!  indeed,  he  grew  up,  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness, 
and  he  became  the  father  of  a great  people  as  God  did  promise  to  the  child- 
ren  of  abraham.  ^-t  is  thisy4tory  of  jealousy,  of  fear,  of  hunger  and  thirst. 


of  a man  giving  in  to  the  whims  of  his  family  feud  which  we  read  always,  by 

tradition,  on  the  first  day  of  «osh  “abhono.  vjtw> 

On  the  second  day  we  meet  ag^ln  with  Abraham  and.^ vriLat-e««■  on  the  first 
day's  readln^he  cause  of  jealousy,  hau  ״uii  ■זיז־זתי.  Now  God  wanted  to  test 
the  faith  of  Abraham  and  He  told  him  to  take  Lsaac  and  travel  to  the  land  of 
Moriah  and  there  to  sacrifice  his  son,  what  was  now  his  only  sonl  Without 
questioning  the  father  goes  as  he  has  been  commanded,  bindj the  son  upon  a 
self-made  altar  and  as  he  is  about  to  plunge  the  knife  into  Isaac's  body, 
ai»  angel  appears  aiid  begs  him  to  desist  from  this  task.  Abraham  lifts  his 
eyes  and  sees  a ram  bought  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns,  ,fhe  sacrifices  the 
ram  instead,  builds  a memorial  on  that  spot  to  the  glory  of  God.  renews  his 
covenant  with  the  “imighty  and  we  have  translated  the  hoiis  of  the  ram  into 
our  Use  of  the  bhofar  on  the  sacaed  occasion  of  “osh  IlaShono.  ^'hls  is  the 
essence  of  the  reading  on  the  second  day  of  the  holyday.  Now.  my  friends, 
it  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  there  are  similar  elements  in  both  stor- 


les;^^i2h  sons  are  Abraham's  children,  in  ■bo*h  case^  these  young  men  are  to 
be  sacrificed  both  literally  and  figuratively,  experience/^  a momdnt  of 

crisis,  an  angel  appears  to.  biSTat  the  ultimate  moment,  the  eyes  of  both 
adults  (in  the  one  case  the  mother  ״agar  and  in  the  other  the  father  Abraham) 
are  opened  so  that  they  see  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  both  oases  there  is  a 
happy  ending  in  that  the  lives  of  both  Ashmael  ״nd  Isaac  are  spared 

gii  Iin  tn  b " '׳"■■ ' " יs  Ilf  CTcat-  and  mi״h*i1  peuiTlt^.  “ut  these  in- 

stances  of  similarity  ®nly  highlight  the  problem  for  us:  why  do  we  read  a 
story  of  jeslousy,  of  persecution,  of  hurt  and  despair,  indeed  of  brutality 
on  the  first  day  while  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  with  its  tenderness, 
fulfillment,  fatherly  and  spiritual  love  As  relegated  to  the  second  day 
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״Ith  all  th־  overtones  of  secondary  importance.  If  I «־he  asked  to  assign 

* a.  ^ i-v,  two  davs.  I certainly  would  place  Abra= 

, . -i-Vifa  oral!  for  these  two  aay  « 

the  readxngs  of  tne  ora״ 

r list  for  it  is  far  nore  satisfying  than  any 

ham  and  Isaac  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 

tvian  ^War  being  pushed  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
other;  certainly,  more  so  than  agar  oeii  g p 

e .VI  -11  ו -concealed  rivalry  vtd  th  the  second  wife, 
die  with  her  son  because  of  an  i - 1 ^ 

• the  answer  and  how  can  we  solve  the  problem  of  a orah  alter- 
What,  theniji  is  the  answer  an 

-r  V.  ר liiofnate  the  answer  by  a simple  example, 

native?  Perhaps  I can  best  illustrate 

end  the  other  builds  a house  on  rock.  In 
A man  builds  a house  on  sadd  and  the  o 

n are  exactly  alike  and  in  tranquil  weather  they  appear 

each  case,  the  houses  are  exactly  ax 

as  if  cut  from  the  sane  cloth.  But  when  the  rains  descend  ״nd  ^ 

....  .״ ״ ״ ״ ״.״ . . «־״  »“.r.” ״“■ ” ״ “ ■״*׳ “ •־• ״■  *" 

..  . ..  ...  ...d  -hi1 — ^ .־  pr״־ld־1.. . י"! » ־ ־  h"־׳  h ■־יי״-ח-י 

other  sinks  into  the  sana  wni!- 

, It  is  tt. ־ ־.a־.״  with  the  !־־־on  we  derive  from  the  placement 
able  support.  -*־t  xs  xne  sc״  . -r  u 

" b nortions:  in  the  house  of  Abraham,  all  looked  alike: 
of  the  two  orah  portions,  in  d ^ 

11  as  laasc  even  Hagar  ai^d  Sarah  when  closely  examined.  ut  wha 
mael  as  well  as  laasc,  eve״  t, 

ben  tried  by  life  and  fortune,  becomes  evident  only  w en 
they  truly  are,  when  tried  oy 

they  react  to  adversity.  And  in  this  we  find  the  key  to  our  problem.  n 
tbe  case  of  “agar  and  lehamel.  altkough  saved  by  “!vine  intervention,  tbere 

1,  . n exnressinr  a word  of  gratitude  or  appreciation 

is  bo  record  of  their  ever  expressing  ^ 

• 1 H them  from  horrible,  slow  and  agonizing 

at  thd  miracle  which  saved  them  from-.♦^-, 

could  almost  say  that  Bagar  and  Ishmael 

״דר י  iis  that  they  were  revived,  vent  un  their 
granted,  the  narrative  .imply  tells  us  that  they 

H of  that  ״hat  a great  difforence  of  appro5>oh  in 
״ay  and  that  ״as  the  end  of  that.  t. 

■ never  forgot  that  only  by  virtue  of  bod  s 

terms  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  they  never  lorgo 

direct  intervention  did  the  boy  retain  his  hold  on  life,  father  ״nd  son  ״ere 
genuiinely  moved  by  their  encounter  upon  the  mountain,  they  were  inspired 

e/eet  a memorial  .״d  ״e  see  again  and  again  that  both  father  and  son  move 

toward  their  great  test  of  faith,  and  lafer  away  from  it.  in  perfect  peace 

be.flT't  There  is  n«^r  any  quest- 
4 4-v,  Ca-i+b  and  with  sureäiess  of  heart.  Aue!  e 
with  trust,  with  faitn  ana 

ion  wh־t..r  they  acknowledge  ״!vine  intervention,  it  is  part  of  their  very 
nature  and  orientation  to  life.  “od  not  only  appears  to  them  at  this  one 


but  He  is  With  them  at  all  times.  ^'o  put  the  matt- 
moment  of  supreme  crisis  but  ne  xs 

״r  of  th־  ‘orah  alternative־  into  its  ־i״pl״at  for־.״  to  I־h״,ael  and  Haßar 
tl.ere  are  only  two  alternative ״ ־״ 1 .־r  death  hnt  for  Ahraha״  and  Isaac 
there  are  three  alternative־,  life,  deat^  and  *>od  and(tha  last  of  these 
Shrine־  them  t״  a certain  level  of  spirituality  without  which  we  can  not 


recognize  or  understand  those  two ״,» ״  who  hecome  the  ancestors  of  Israel. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  for  readlns ־־ ־ ־״ ״ti״ ־ ״״  fl״t  day  and 
another  section  on  the  second  day  of  ״osh  ״aShono.  Lihe  Ishamel  and  ״a,ar 
there  are  many  in  this  modern  day  and  age  who  do  encounter  God  at  one  or  , 

another  critical  juncture  in  their  lives  or.  if  you  will  it.  at  some  stage 
in  their  development  as  human  beings.  But  once  the  encounter  has 
purpose,  it  is  forgotten  and  there  is  no  further  relationship  to  the  moment 
of  splendor  and  inspiration.  In  a similar  vel«.  so  many  of  us  come  to  the 
New  ‘ear  with  dreams  and  visions  that  are  grand  and  lovely.  9״ly  *"1"״ 

the  rest  of  the  year  heset  hy  the  same  fears,  insecurities,  jealousies,  hat- 

;in  H ^mutiness  Like  Ishmael,  we  are  touched  by  divinity  for  a 

es,  quarrels  and  emptiness. 

e the  holvdays  and  then  live  as  though  nothing  has  happened  to 

few  moments  on  the  holy  y 

״״P  ״ves.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  read  the  story  of  ״agar  and  Ish- 

mael  on  the  first  day:  it  is  to  be  a warning  to  us  that  we  stould 

U e ״ takin,-  all  for  granted  and  reverting,  when  the  last  sound 

like  these  two,  takinf^  axx  e> 

of  the  bhofar  has  bden  sounded,  back  to  our  old  selves.  his  story 
misuse  of  the  miracle  of  divine  intertentic״  allows  us  to  meet  the  second 
gay  of  llosh  ״abhono.  m.d  its  forah  reading,  with  a better  frame  of  mind. 
Abraham  and  Isaac  remind  us  what  spirituality  can  mean,  what  sacrifice  may 
imply,  what  true  faith  and  peace  can  accomplish,  that  aside  from  the  alter- 
natives  of  life  and  death,  there  is  still,  and  always,  the  presence  of  God. 
Having  read  of  this  episode  on  the  second  day.  it  is  hoped  that  we  m>  truly 
approach  the ־ ״w  fear  with  the  proper  frame  of  mind,  with  reference  to  what 
is  meaningful  and  good,  with  intention  toward  spirituality  and  a firm  belie 
in  the  justice  and  epuity  brought  about  by  a hi vine  awareness.  I״  the  ligh- 
OT  this  setting,  the  reading  of  the  second  day;־  .orah  portion  is  far  more 
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vital  to  us  than  we  might  have  surmised  at  first  glance. 

And  Abraham’s  third  alternatiVe,  that  ^od  applies  to  us  as 

well,  on  the  New  ^ear,  on  this  ^abbath  of  Return,  on  these  Days  of  ־^eni- 
tence,  on  the  forthcoming  Day  of  Atonement.  ^'or  human  b ei  ng  s are  the 


possible  and  the  impossible;  for  Dod  nothing  is  impossible.  ^'"either  syllo- 
gism  nor  equation  nor  mathematics  can  predict  tte  turn  of  events^  for  God  is 
there.  When  all  forecasts  have  been  made,  armies  assembled,  doi^c^rs  shrug 
shoulders,  specialii(s^  hang  their  he^ds  in  gloom,  God  is  them  *Overwhelm- 

ing  power,  might,  diplomacy,  national  interests  but  God  is  there .Gur  life 

JUr>Jt  / 

may  appear  Hßfct , gloomy,  wasted  ?,nd  dull  but  God  is  there.  Audit  is  to  Him 

that  we  must  turn  on  these  Days  of  Awe  for  that  is  the  lesson  of  the  orah 

alternative  on  the  ^'ew  ^ear  and  it  is  the  reason  of  this  Shabbos  ^huvoh,  th 

Sabbath  of  Return.  Let  us,  in  truth,  turn  to  Him  who  is  the  saarce  of  all 

life,  let  us  return  to  Him  in  the  way  shown  by  our  "^'orah  readings  so  that 

we  might  acknowledge  and  appreciate  His  iJ’C'esence  in  our  lives  not  only  at 

the  moment  of  revelation  or  the  moment  of  inner  refreshment  but  at  all  time 

throughout  the  coiirse  of  our  sojourn  on  earth.  For  as  in  the  aase  of  Abra- 

ham  and  Isaac  with  you  and  me,  *^od  is  ther-e  ; indeed,  God  iis  here. 

Amen, 


Shabbos  Shuvoh,  Oct,  6,  1962 


Heb,  Tab,,  Frid . Fve . , 
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YüM  KIPrUH;  XK  YISKOK. 

My  friends,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Midrashim  I have  read  in  a very 
long  time  has  its  Iralue  for  us  in  te  ms  of  this  solemn,  sacred  and  deeply 
moving  hour.  ^he  rabbis  are  debating  the  question;  what  does  God  do  all 
day?  The  "day"  for  them  consisted  of  twelve  hours  and  the  rabbis  discuss 
at  great  length  how  they  can  dispose  of  this  time  period.  In  essence,  when 
they  have  finished  their  discussion,  they  divide  the  day  into  four  seperate 
periods  of  time.  In  the  first  threJhours,  *^od  upon  awakening  sustaxns  the 


world  in  His  great  mercy  and  love.  He  lifts  up  the  fallen  and  supports 
those  who  are  bowed  down.  ־^he  second  period  of  three  hours  ^ spenfi  in 

judgement:  God  dwells  on  the  failings  and  accomplishments  of  man  and  He  de- 
cides  the  fate  of  the  human  being^ having  weighed  both  the  positive  and  the 
negative  on  the  Divine  scales.  ^uring  the  third  period  of  three  hours,  the 
Almighty  rests  from  14is  labors  and  as  ^e  relaxes  the  angels  report  to  Him 
on  the  progress  of  the  world.  Hut  the  culmination  of  the  day  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  final  three  hours  for  then  the  Almighty  rises  from  the  place 
of  rest,  adorns  Himself  in  cheerfui.  colorful  costume  and  enters  a hall 
filled  .^ith  laughter,  music  and  song.  ־^t  is  there  that  H®  confronts  a 
multitude  of  children;  here  the  Almighty  teaches  ׳A'orah  to  those  youngsters 
who  died  before  they  could  reach  maturity.  This,  in  other  words,  is  the 
highpoint  of  God’s  day,  it  is  the  apex  of  his  waking  hours,  it  is  the 
period  of  time  indicative  of  the  Almighty's  gentleness,  majesty,  decency 
and  mercy.  He  teaches  little  children,  personal jpr. 

Now  this  Mid/Uish  with  its  beauty  and  warmth  raises  two  distinct  1?uest- 
ions.  •^n  the  first  place,  why  does  God  teach  these  children  when  there  are 
so  many  more  important  things  to  be  done?  Surely,  could  spend  all  of 

His  time  arranging  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  so  that  there  might  be  peace 
on  this  earth;  He  could  just  as  easily  spend  his  hours  inAising  wisdom,  in- 
sight  and  perception  into  thejninds  of  those  wlio  seek  cures  for  our  ills,־  He 
could  devote  parts  of  his  day  to  the  retarded,  the  neglected,  the  forlorn 
who  walk  the  halls  of  their  institutions  or  the  streets  of  1jr|eir  cities  in 
despair/.,  in  agon^*  or  in  the  appalling  innocence  of  their  stunted  growth. 


ii. 


But,  No!  ^od  spends  this  time  teaching  children  who  died  before  they  could 
reach. the  maturity  of  learning, a»d  ^he  rabbis  maintain  that  thl^  is  most  im 
portant.  The  second  question  we  ask  is  noted  for  its  absence  aiong  the  rabb 
is;  not  one  of  these  distingtiished  scAars  raises  the  all  consuming  point• 
why  did  these  children  have  to  die  in  the  first  place  at  so  tender  an  age, 

why  were  they  not  allowed  to  reach  full  maturity,  why  are  some  granted  life 

while  others  are  torn  from  our  side  destined  for  the  grave?  he  answwrs  to 
these  two  questions,  and  there  can  only  be  a partial  answer  for  we  can  not 
fully  comprehend,  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Man.  In  the  first  in- 
gtance,  ^od  teaches  the  children  personally  as  a source  of  comfort  to  the 
sorrowing  and  mourning  parents  who  stand  bereaved  and  alone.  •*■liey  must 
realize  that  their  child,  taken  at  so  early  an  age,  dwells  with  ^od,  is 
not  cast  into  an  unfriendly  and  unfeeling  void  but  hears  the  golden  worlds 
of  the  Mmighty  each  and  every  day.  Consequently,  the  saddened  parent  is 
at  peace.  In  the  second  instance,  these  children  must  die  at  whatever  ^ 

desi{;nated  by  God  because  there  is  an  element  of  balance  in  this  world  of 

ours:  the  young  are  born  and  the  old  must  die,  the  young  in  years  and  the 
young  in  heart  are  taken  from  us  while  in  other  faiijlies  the  parents,  the 
husbands  and  wives,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  live  to  attain 
the  fullness  of  years  and  the  totality  of  their  lifespan  on  earth.  ^ut 
there  is  a relationship  between  these  two  areas  of  i^ought:  our  loved  ones 
too  dwell  with  ^od  in  the  fulness  of  Jewish  tradition;  only  the  body  has 
been  taken  from  us  while  the  spirit  dwells  on  high.  _nd  we  know  all  too 
well  that  the  balance  affects  each  and  every  one  of  us;  who  has  not  stood 
at  the  graveside  of  a loved  one  and  asked,  at  least  in  his  heart,  why?  ־^d 
at  the  same  time,  who  has  not  stood  by  the  remfu  ns  of  a friend  and  voiced 
the  inner  selfish  thought;  Not  I,  Not  II  But,  in  terms  of  balance,  there 
are  also  those  rare  individuals  who  manage  to  say  in  honesty;  would  that  ^ 
were  taken  instead  of  him,  would  that  I could  give  ray  life  for  hers,  would 
that  I could  bear  their  pain,  would  that  all  could  say  I believe,  I have 
faith,  I place  my  trust  in  that  concept  of  God  who  teaches  little  children. 


ill/ 


Unfortunately,  this  fulness  of  spirit  is  not  tjranted  unto  all  of  us; 
J:hpr,e/'ore,  it  remains  for  the  relit;ious  institutions  to  maintain  this  point 
of  vidw.  We  here,  in  this  congregation  aiid  in  this  House  of  ^od,  teach  the 
little  children  and  we  here,  in  terms  of  balance,  remain  as  an  eternal  re- 
and  as  an  everlasting  symbol  that  while  human  beings  may  be  born  and 
may  be  taken  from  us  by  death,  we  are  ali^Ä,  we  do  function,  we  do  breathe 
the  breath  of  continuity  and  religious  survival.  ■*■his,  my  friends,  is  otir 
message  to  you  this  sactred  day  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  solemn  memorial: 
we  ask  you  to  support  this  iiistitution  and  to  strengthen  our  hands  by  means 
of  your  generous  donation  because  we  fulfill  the  function  of  life  here  on 
earth.  Whom  have  you  lost,  how  dear  was  this  person  to  you,  what  are  your 
inmost  feelings  and  thoughts,  when  will  you  realize  yoiir  own  mortality,  how 
do  you  react  to  a congregational  family  wHich  continues  to  grow,  which  is  ^ 
<0.ive  and  meaningful,  which  is  full  of  service  to  children  and  adults  from 
year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  generation.  For  over  55  years  the  dame 
of  Hebrew  Tabernacle  has  bedn  a soiurce  of  blessing,  we  have  served  the  conn! 
nity  well  for  over  three  decades,  we  have  opened  a branch  religious  school  t( 
serve  those  uptown,  we  sponsor  major  organiations  who  engage  in  a full  pro- 
gram  of  actiirity,  our  religious  service  attracts  man,  women  and  children 
from  every  corner  of  this  city  and  from  tliree  neighboring  states  and  we  say 
to  you;  we  shall  svo’vive,  we  shall  teach,  we  provide  the  balance  for  we  are 
the  life,  the  pillar,  the  staff  upon  which  the  continuity  of  Judaism  rests. 
Indeed,  we  are  but  one  congregation  but  we  count,  our  loss  would  be  to  the 
detriment  of  Judaism,  our  being  here  gi a«s  support  and  sola^ce  and  strength 
to  countless  coreligionists  who  ■»,dthout  our  presence  in  their  midst  would  . 
31^3701^  weep  as  does  the  parent  who  has  lost  his  child. 

!ידי-ע 

Think  now  of  yoiar  hiisband  and  wife  who  we׳r׳ft  dear  to  you  in  life,  cast 
back  your  mind’s  eye  to  father  or  mother  who  your  meaning  arid  life, 

look  now  to  loved  ones  with  whom  you  shared  so  many  years  and  know:  they 
do  dwell  with  God  and  God  dwells  here.  As  a token  of  your  eppect  for  theft 
memory,  we  ask  you  to  give  to  our  support,  we  ask  you  to  be  generous  and 


AMEN. 


appeal  to  your  hearts  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  yet  to  come 


we 


YOM  KIPPUR;  A.M. 

My  friends,  our  tradition  states  that  on  Yom  Kippur  the  individual  may 
not•  make  atonement  with  ^od  before  he  has  sought  and  received  forgiveness  of 
his  fellow  man•  As  a consequence,  for  sins  of  omission  and  comission  during 
the  course  of  this  last  year,  I now  ask  forgiveness  on  your  part  toward  ray 
errors,  my  vanities,  my  measure  of  imperfection.  And  as  I ask  this  of  you 
with  reference  to  my  own  ^ believe  that  I have  the  right  to  ״uggest 

I ..  Y^r־;rFP  that/lyou  should/if ollow  the  dictates  of  our  tradition:  turn  to  him 
who  is  at  your  side,  seek  out  him  who  turns  his  back,  follow  him  who  wfehes 
to  reject  and  ask  forgiveness  as  he  might  well  seek  pardon  of  you.  For, 

if  anything  at  all,  this  type  of  a day  suggests  to  us  with  the  fullest  ^ im- 
pact  that  each  and  everyone  of  us  has  be.  n guilty  in  the  days  and  months  gone 
by;  it  is  only  in  degree  we  differ  but  the  onus  of  guilt  lies  heavily  on  us 
all.  Should  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believes  him^l£ 


of  sin  and  rejects  all.  guilt  then,  certainly,  your  gp-nTt  nnd  ynnr  ni  n eh4we 

XjL  . / I I n 


4 — .blip  lliuj.  u px־cnnJL111-11  • j - 

r'rP — ttie  liälo  tnat  IS  risible-  only- to  Indeed,  suffice  it 

to  say,  we  are  all  guilty  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  and  the  question  a= 
rises,  therefore.  What  is  the  Measure  of  a Man?  Mqw  shall  we  or  can  we  de- 
tirmine  what  is  good  and  what  is  pleasing  in  a human  being;  what  shal]  be  our 
as  we[seek  to  classify  or  comprehend  the  good  and  the  bad  of^  fellow 
creature,  (surely,  each  one  of  us  i sjuijJ^^־״t5T  error  and  only  th^^gree  in- 
volved  s^r^Jites  us  or  di  stin^yJ^ehe^^TT  from  the  truly  evil^-tt^e  unjust,  the 
unworthyT  but,  at  the  s^m<־time,  by  what  manner  of  huraaxv^easoning  shall  we 
ju(l^the  extent,^€rr׳this  degree  of  differenc£^  In  short,  how  shall  we^letirra- 
ine  the  measure  of  a man?  There  are  some,  of  course,  who  look  for  that  which 
is  all  too  obvious:  the  short, the  tall, the  slim,  the  short,  a man  who  has 
hiir  or  a man  without,  the  manner  of  speech, the  sound  of  his  accent,  a man's 
job,  the  area  where  he  lives,  the  sound  of  his  name:  all  these  infltaence  our 
deepseated  prejudices  in  favor  of  one  or  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  anoth 
er.  If  you  believe  that  this  is  far  fetched,  I need  only  remind  you  that  we 
Jews  have  been  persecuted  because  of  the  length  of  our  nos<,  that  ^V^oes, 
Chinese,  Indians  and  the  like  have  bden  repelled  because  their  skin  m not 
white,  and  that  you  and  I often  push  away  those  of  our  own  people  who  talk 
too  freely  withjtheir  hands  , speak  too  loudly  in  public  places^  whose  action 
in  private  and  in  business  reflect  suspicion  upon  the  character  and  integri- 
ty  of  the  'Jewish  people  as  a whole.  In  short,  every  aspect  of  a human  being 
is  grist  for  our  mill  of  prejudice;  thus,  each  one  of  us  is  guilty  of  all  too 
personal  feelings  when  we  seek  to  establish  the  measure  of  a man. 

As  usual,  my  friends,  our  rabbis  had  an  answer  as  they  sought  to  define 
the  areas  and  concerns  of  our  people,  as  applied  to  the  sacredness  and  holi- 
ness  of  a day  just  as  this.  What  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  judge  the  meas- 
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ure  of  a man  on  Yom  Kippur,  when  self  analysis  and  depth  of  insight  are  pre- 
dominant.  Their  assessment  was  simple,  quick  and  correct;  thejlnterpretation 
was  left  to  each  generation  of  the  future.  They  said,  one  can  judge  the 
worth  of  a man  by /O/o;^ "his  cup",  >0 ״<3,2• ׳his  pocket",  /o£'־a,ö״by  his  anger•" 
What  did  they  mean  by  this?  They  did  not  go  on  to  define  but  14't  the  analys- 
is  to  you  and  me.  /0f^»>"11As  cup";  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  here  they 
were  referring  to  religion,  starting  ^orn  the  particular  cind  extending  the 
logic  to  the  general.  The  cup,  it  seems  to  me,  refers  to  the  drinking  of 
wine  which  is  so  much  a paitt  of  our  Jewish  religion.  Of  course,  all  people 
drink,  and  have  done  so  in  all  probability  from  the  dawn  of  tine.  But  it 
was  left  to  the  Jewish  people  to  add  one  vital  element  to  the  measure  of 
drinking  which  distinguished  the  Jew's  "cup"  from  that  of  all  the/otherj־ 
ef/the  cai-tH־:  the  *^ew  added  the  benediction,  his  praise  of  God.  Many  sociolo- 
gists  and  social  psychologists  believe  that  the  absence  of  drunkeness  within 
our  people  stems  from  this  custom;  we  were  never  debased  by  our  lifting  the 
cup  ofjWine  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  uplifted,  were  ennobled,  asancti- 

fied  by  the  sobdring  words  "Blessed  art  Thou,  0 Lord,  our  God",  this 

was  only  the  beginning;  we  begann  to  add  the  Brocho  to  every  action  in  wiich 
we  partipated  44*^;faBCCBmaa51’1  nf  tfagjfcwy  from  the  moment  of  our  waking  to  the 
Tinal  prayer  at  night.  ■*^s  a consequence,  our  wliole  life  was  surrounded  by 
an  aura  of  peace  and  serenity , by  faith  and  decency  and  we  never  did  sink  to 
that  level  of  selfishness  and  personal  gain  which  removed  m or  seperated  the 
holiness  of  our  words  from  the  reality  of  our  action.  ^ould  that  we  could 
say  the  same  for  our  own  day  and  age!  People  today,  under  the  guise  of  so- 
ciability,  drink  themselves  into  a st^te  of  indecency  which  is  hifei  to  believe. 

would,  of  course,  not  be  in  my  province  to  discuss  this  on  st^holy  a day 
were  this  absence  of  dignity  confined  to  the  home  and  private  life  of  an  in- 
dividual  but,  unfortunately,  the  lack  of  holiness  is  all  too  ap^^rent  at  a 
sanctified  occasion.  The  rabbi  and  cantor,  to  whom  Bar  Mitzvoh,  Weddings 
and  similar  occasions  have  a religi(y[jUs  connotation  almost  fear  to  attend  for 
the  lack  of  reverence  is  all  too  obvious. ־* ־he  drunken  congregant  abuses  the 
occasion  and  festive  spirit;  he  makes  a mockery  out  of  the  social  aspect  of 
the  occasion;  with  his  foul  wit  he  all  those  who  are  with— 

in  his  area  of  sotind־  eaf^Ljtho  flinch  and  quake  for  fear  of  what  the  next 


trie  occasion;  with  his  foul  wit  he  ■*fatttgs  all  those  who  are  with— 

in  his  area  of  sotind־  eaf^Ljtho  flinch  and  quake  for  fear  of  what  the  next 

word  or  action  might  be.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  merely  the  exception;  it 
has  become  the  rule  at  all  too  many  functions  I attend.  ^he  religiosity  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  cup  has  been  lost;  the  very  j^a  that  someone  might  make 
a brocho  at  an  occasion  such  as  this  is  sacriligious  tantamount  to  a 
Chillul  BaShem.  ^his,  I say,  is  the  measure  of  a man;  how  much  of  sacredness 
he  retains  in  his  daily  activities,  ^p^^ther  he  is  ennobled  and  stained  or 
whether  all  too  readily  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  aAmal.  /®/^»»«his  cup"  the 
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rabbis  said  was  the  measure  of  a man;  how  many  of  us  still  recite  the  brocho 
not  .only  for  wine  but  for 11 ״  that  we  encounter  in  the  course  of  our  years  on 


earth. 

The  second  catagory  of  the^abbis  was  1 "his  pocket".  This  touches  on 
a broader  aspect  of  man's  life  and  here  we  see  that  which  is  meaningful  to 
him*  In  other  words,  how  much  does  he  take  from  his  pocket  for  the  welfare 
of  others  and  how  much  does  he  retain  for  his  own  self  satisfaction  and  self 
glorification.  '-'f course,  a man  spends  his  material  goods  for  many  things  but 
to  whom  and  for  what  also  are  factors  in  detirraining  the  measure  of  a man. 

For  instance,  how  much  of  a man^s  income  goes  for  instirance,  for  od,  for 
the  comforts  in  his  home,  for  his  mortgage,  for  his  car,  for  gifts,  for  cha- 
rity?  With  how  much  anctfor  what  purpose  does  he  part  willingly  from  his  ma- 
terial  possessions.  with  what  degree  of  tdnaciousness  does  he  hold  on^  wi  th 

tight  and  clamped  fist^  to  that  degree  of  power  which  money  can  buy.  What  doe^ 
a man  allow  himself  for  his  own  pleasure  and  what  percentage  of  his  goods 
are  earmarked  for  family  and  friends.  ־^'here  are  some,  at  the  same  time,  who 
use  the  benefits  of  material  affluence  for  purposes  of  escape:  every  known 
device  and  means  and  mechanism  to  escape  from  the  co11fini/y»g  restrictions  of 
day  to  day  life  are  not  earned  but  bought,  sold,  pawned.  8-0  as.  to  malre — 04־  phe 

Tff 
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individual/^an  incoherent  mass  of  nerves  which  do  laot  add  to  the  totality  of 
that  objedt  of  life  which  we  labj^e  a "man".  AisO,  to  what  extent  does  a pers- 
on  contribute  to  his  community,  to  his  congregation,  to  the  causes  and  belief^ 


of  the  world  at  large;  does  the  outpouring  of  his  material  goods  remain  within 
the  small  confines  of  his  own  circle  does  ^te^ealize  that  the  circle  of 

p-M/Vs,  V 

family  life  in  our  day  ^nd  age  goes  beyond  the  borders  of  his^  small  home*fö?' 


»»sKrfi  and  alrl~Trf--uo  aro  affected  by  cautfB — foi׳  Wbfld"  af fal1׳a־which 

wV14  0h  pprי  Urn  iiBTi  fmr — t־l1־  r I r r y nnl  1111111  11  P 1 ! iM^y  1יי°״*יזו 

^d,  aside  from  all  this  materi^tl  splendor,  what  else  resides  inithe  pocket 
of  the  Jew,  / o' ^>7  ^oes  one  find  there  a book,  a plinse,  a belief,  a goal 
or  an  ideal  wiiich  might  be  used  to  good  advantage?  If  the  word  pocket  is  now 

not  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  what  shall  we  find  in  th^pocket  of  a man's 

home.  What  resides  within  those  walls  which  engulf  him  or  which  sustain  his 
life  with  honor  and  decency  and  goodness.  Is  there  a token  for  love,  for  re- 

spect,  for  value  and  worth;  are  the  children  An  tha  hcrmti  aware  of  objects 

aside  from  those  which  may  only  be  purchased?  Ac  roli-gluus  achuul 
-long  ago,  we  were  t61d  uf  the  gyiiei'hl  yet  sale  rule  oi'  thumb;  Ibok  cxL  the 
^hild  S11111  It  hill  rrflr-■^  r 11  What,  then,  dof^  we  find 

in  the  pocket  of  a man's  existence,  not  just  the  pocket  of  his  siiit  or  coat. 

Is  he  worthy  of  all  that  is  good  and  meadngful,  can  he  take  his  place  along- 
side  the  best  and  most  desirous,  does  he  reflect  that  level  of  integrity  and 
characlfer  which  shall  be  a sour^ce  of  benefit  and  comfort  to  each  and  all  of 


UB? 


^hls,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  meaning  of  { o*  2>P'*h±s  pocket"  for  wtiile 
• the* specific  may  be  limited  in  interpretation,  the  general  ^lies  to  all  as- 
pects  and  phases  of/ man 's  1 if  e.  on  o 

And,  then,  there  is  tVie  third  and  last  test  of  the  rabbis  in  which  to 
ascertain  the  measure  of  a man:  /Q^O»^"his  anger".  What  bothers  the  man  I 
am  about  to  judge,  if  I have  this  right  in  the  first  place.  ^^hat  makes  him 
angry,  what  arff-ases  his  fury,  why  does  he  age?  ^id  he  ^Just  miss  the  subway 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  was  the  coffee  cold,  did  his  secretary  miss  an 
important  appointment,  was  the  home  vmruly  and  did  the  wife  nag,  is  he  an^ry 
by  extension  in  that  he  does  not  know  whether  today,  of  al^  days,  he  will  make 
his  way  or  not?  These  are  objects  of  ire  for  each  of  us  but,  in  the  final 
analysis,  they  are  not  really  worthy  of  our  cuiger.  ״hat  t hen|lis tingulshes 
a man's  ״nd  separates  it  from  the  ravings  of  a vi^venile  mind? ־* ־t  would 

appear^  to  me  that  the  answer  is  seen  in  the  cause  which  suggests  the  anger. 

or  Instance,  does  the  human  being  become  angry  when  he  sees  a program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged^ which  has  its  sources  of  benefit  for  wvery  citizen^ 

of  fine  1 1 1 remain  in  committee  by  default.  *׳״r,  does  he  ignore  this  moment 

ous  development  in  the  social  history  of  ־*hnerica;  indeed,  even  worde,  pebhaps 
he  hardly  knows  the  various  pros  and  cobs  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Can 
he  appreciate  the  vastness  of  the  project  when  mo3e  people  in  ־'*taerica  than 
ever  before  reach  the  compulsory  retirement  age  -aBl  have  no  , no  goal,*־ 


or  Tea 


no  visible  means  of  support: 


moager  And,  on  another  level,  does  the  man  become  angry  when  he 

is  advised  of  the  terrific  exertf'd  by  ^hB^^drv^  industry,  for  exampl 

on  the  legislators  who  are  supposed  to  represent  usy|  so^hat  prices  remain 
high,  profits  remain  Immense  an<i  safeguards  remain  neglif;i)le.  Must  it  come 
to  the  point  where  children  are  born  with  deformities  and  defects  for  our 
people  to  awaken  to  reality;  is|ther•'  no  hope  and  no  solgce  for^those  who  are 
ixivolved  in  the  greatest  scandal  of  our  decade  where  the  stakes  are_J10t  only 
dollars  and  cents  but  the  very  existeÄI<Se  of  a normal  human  being^,  a 


factories 


man  rise  in  anger  as  he  notes  strikers  circling 


man  rise  in  anger  as  he  notes  strikers  circling  ־&  factor  i es  jdjitfhdeal  in 
missiles  and  electronics  while  i^ussian  astronauts  cir<^d  amT^d^cle  ancT  circle 
our  globe  and  make  us  look  like  amateurs  in  the^^e  for  space  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  l>uy־he-au  1non  :rot  urufei  stand — thr^gi"g1^  fi  r.finr.e— <rf  labwx- — and—do^ 


una  ers^ 


Is  it  possible  to  belso  selfish  irytTerms  of  nnn-rp■  aim  demands  that  tte  advance 
ofjbechnologyj  upon  which  the^jtr^vival  of  otir  count  ry^epends  in  great  measure^ 
is  deferred  and  s t»pp^^^'^s  t^yis  the  area  in  which  a man  raises  his  voieg^ 
in  is  this  which  arouses  his  concern,  are  these  ^the  projects  and  pro- 

ר׳ - .. . • . “ 


posals  to  which  he  alee  dedicates 


V 


These  three  then,  my  fri  ends , ”liiis  cup”  ,^ מ כ׳יס "his  pocket”  and 

» ־ ”h‘ib  anger  form  the  measure  of  a man•  Now  let  us  look  again  at  t^ose  around 
and  about  us;  indeed,  let  us  look  at  ourselves,  ‘^hat  kind  of  an  image  do  we 
project  and  wherein  lies  our  good  and  our  wholesomeness?  ^es,  we  ask  for- 
giveness  of  each  other  but  more  important  is  the  belief  that  we  can  be  for- 
given  only  by  others  as  we  improve  ourselves.  Our  guilt  is  without  doubt 
but  thetlegree  of  guilt  lies  within  our  own  frame  of  reference,  ^he  rabbis 
of  yesteryear  were  correct  as  usual;  their  measuring  device  brings  us  up  to 
a level  hitherto  unattained;  their  judgement  is  sure  and  quick,  ours  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  life  we  live.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  this  Day  of  Atone- 
ment,  as  we  enter  a New  ear  nd  ask  to  be  inscribed  in  he  Book  of  Life,  that 
with  religiosity  and  nob|^lity  we  too  can  attain  the  heights;  that  we  cam 
also  sanctify  our  joy,  give  of  ourselves  to  that  which  is  worthy  and  espouse 
and  that  anger  which  shall  lead  us  to  serve  in  t to  a 0 f^fount  r n fnr 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  •^hen  we  may  be  classified  as  Men, 
be  called  Humane  beings  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  then 
we  may  be  termed  ”Jews”  and  we  shall  have  fulfilled  the  holy  purpose  of 
Yom  Kinpur, 

^en. 


that  cause 


then  we  may 


FRID  EVE.  SUCCOS;  uCT  12,12^. 

INTRODUCTI(:־N 

he  is  supposed  to  begin  building  of  S.  right 

ר thus  change  is  sudden,  startling  and  sweeps  him 
’ fröm״״־r״־d  of  spectrum  of  emotion  to  other  extrme 

®I  !r^tkes  a certain  amount  of  adjusting  but  it  must 
ll  do״r since  “uccos  is  one  of  the  three  major  holt 
davs  or  festivals  in''^ewish  calendar 

2 together  with  Pass  cer  and  -hevuoth.  •^t  is  the  tim 
^ ״f^greens  the  fruits,  the  Lulov  and  Ksrog  which  we 

will  bring  to  the  service  tomorrow  & Sunday  morning 

3 simce  it  toM״y.  it  ia  one  of  most  pleasant  and 
cheerful  holidays  we  have  as  ews. 

BODY 

A EMANCIPATION  I ROCLAMATION 

1 i would  like  to  speak  to  you  tonight  of ־ ־uccos  in 
terms  of  EP,  a marvellous  document  which  נ-^  its 
essence  has  a great  deal  in  commoXith 

2 also,  almost  every  student  of  at  ^ ^ 

knows  what  the  EP  is:  it  was  a document  written  by 
^res.  A.L.  ^diich  gave  fre<״do1n  to  the  slaves  a e 

time  of  the  ^ivil  ״ar. 

ר I brine  it  to  you  now, this  example,  bee.  J 

^ 100  yefrs  old,  last  month  in  Sept.  ‘herefore,  we 
are  really  observing  an  anniversary;  it  was י* ״« 
most  important  documents  ever  written  b,  an  e 
4 but  what  is  meaningful  about  it  in  terms  of  ucco 

°1  ^^first  place,  document  not  worth  much  at  beginnin 
and  no  one  ever  paid  much 

obeyed  it  and  certainly  no  one  freed  his  slaves 

2 ?L'^whole^^^of  EP  was  that  it  was  an  i^  & this 
is  most  important  point  to  remember. 

3 Succoh;  also  not  warrth  much:  only  a few 
wood  put  together  with  a few  nails  has  no  real  va 
lue  and  is  not  permanent  bee.  people  would  tra  el 
from  place  to  place  each  night  a new  shelter 

4 therefore,  what  we  have  today  of  buccoh  also  only 
In^dea;  ihat  it  was  a shelter  provided  by  God  undr 
which  people  could  rest  safely  and  in  peace. 

C SIMPLCITY  _ ,1, 

1 let's  get  feack  to  EP  again:  was  only  an  idea  vrtiicb 
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Pres,  wrote  on  a piece  of  paper;  that  s all  he  had 
and  when  he  showed  it  to  cabinet, they  disapproved. 

2 after  all,  the  people  said,  wlio  wants^o  ^^e 

slaves»  why  should  we  dojthis,  who  cares  about  ^le  s 

3 but  Pr^s.  L wasfstrong  in'  his  views  & he  did  ״ot  giv 

in;  when  in  Wash.  you  see  him  in  monument  & it 

isithis  EP  he  is  noted  for  t ^ נ י 

k sate  for  ^uccoa־  nothing  at  first,  as  ^ *old  you  ai 
ready,  only  a bit  of  wood  hammered^ogether  for  peopl 

5 bd^^those  who  came  later  said:  let  us  keep  this  ide 
of  Succoh  alive,  let  us  remember  it  always,  let  us 
live  with  it  and  let  us  live  tn  it  because  once  upoi 

6ty^echildren  of  Israel  were  slaves  in  Egypt, 

left  and  travelled  in  the  deseri^filderness  in 
what  did  they  sleep;  in  "^uccoh  & God  protected  them 

7 and  to  this  day,  orthodox  ^^ews  who  build  buccoh  in 

^ the  open  and  near/their  homes,  actually  eat  ^id  slee! 
in  them  for  entire  8 days  of  Succos  festival, 
tonight  till  next  Sunday  morning. 

B CGN SEQUENCES'•  a..  V. 

1 What  then  remains  for  us  in  our  own  time  as  vre 

־=»uccoh  festival  aiid  as'we  mark  lOO  yr  anniv  of  EP 

2 EP  the  concept,  the  idea,  the  freedom  of  a hum^  be 
ing  remains  and  that  is  very  import  mit  for  each  of 
us  to  remember;  no  matter  how  old  orfyoxine  we  are  we 

3 must  always  understand  that  ill  people  are/equal  and 
no  one  person  is  better  than  the  next;  that  color  o 
skin,  shape  of  nose,,  height  or  weight  never  m^e  ^ 
difference  is  detirmining  whethei^  person  good/bad. 

4 as  far  as  Succoh  is  concerned,  we  learn  that  we  mus 
beWhankful  to  God  all  our  lives  for  having^heltered 

oul’  people  many  centuries  ago 

5 but  there  is  more(to  it  than  that:  have  to  thank  God 
forth* It ers^we  have  today:  nice  homes,  lovely  rooms 
clothing  we  enjoy,  food  we  eat,  heat  in  apts 
is  cold.  All  these  things  we  take  for  granted  but 

6 Succoh  let  us  know  that  we  ctid  not  always  have  it  s 
good  and  that  often  it  is  important  that  we  say  t 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 that  is  lesson  for  this  day  of  &uecos  when  we  come 
together  after  High,  Holydays . Just  because  it  is  a 
hannv  occasion  doeshot  mean  that  we  can  forget  to 


happy  occa^on  doeshot  mean  max  we 
for^we^lTav^mLy  good  and  pleasant  things  to  make  our 
3 at^'tl^^same  time,  we  must  never  forg^  Pres.  Lincol 


because  be  taught  us  a £±i  "bery  valuable  lesson; 
all  men  are  decent  and  good  euricyshould  be  free  , 

4*  and  while^^ople  may  not  have  as  many  things 

it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  somethingjUrong  \ftUth 
13  SPECIFIC  ' * " * ' 

L in  other  words,  for  something  to  be  good  it  does  no 
always  have  to  be  very  costly  and  big  and  shiny 

2 a simple  scrap  of  paper  depending  on  what  is  writte 
on  it  and  a few  boards  of  wood  hammered  together  ca 
be^ery  meaningful  to  you,  to  me,  to  your  parents  an 
to  the  youngest  of  us  here, 

3 that  is  why  we  celebrate  Succos  and  why  we  make  it 
a point  to  sT3eak  of  the  EP  of  100  years  ago  for  the 
arWconnected  and  it  is  good  for  us  to  rememi>er, 

AMEN . I 


HER.  TAB.,  FRID.  EVE.,  EREV  SUCCOS,  OCT,  12,  1962. 


SUCCOS,  FIRST  DAY , A.M. 

My  friends,  the  Succoh  is  a remarkable 
In  essence,  it  stands  in  exact  opposition  to  that  we  hold  dear;  if  we 

were  to  take  its  message  geriously,  nothing  in  our  modern  soc^ty  would 
fit  into  the  pattern  it  represents.  It  is  a frail  and  fragile  structure^ 

^ it  is  held  together  by  few  nails  which  can  be  inserted  or  removed  at 
will,  it  provides  a bare  relief  from  the  elements  and  is  opened  to  the  sky 
so  that  its  inhabitant  may  view  the  stars  in  their  courses  at  night  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  during  the  time  of  day.  It  is  in  exact  opposition  to  our 
twentieth  century  point  of  view  for  in  our  time  all  that  we  do  or  prize  or 
cherish  is  mighty,  4׳^  glitters,  i-C  is  strong  and  sturdy;  ours  are  prestige, 
power  and  material  possessions  to  admire.  The  evidence  is  all  about  us 
and  if  man  were  truly  to  take  unto  himself  Uie  essence  of  the  Succoh  and 
what  the  holiday  represents,  he  would  be  out  of  the  normalcy  ^fe«h 

we  associate  with  life  as  we  live  it  from  day  to  day. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  type  of  world  view  to  which  we  hold  in  our 
time.  It  is  not  a secret  to  understand  that  we  are  living  in  an  armed 
«:amp,  depite  the  peaceloving  words  which  issue  forth  from  the  leaders  of 
this  nation.  Atomic  warheads,  nuclear  fission,  «trontium  90  fallout  are 
words  and  concept  with  which  we  live;  we  take  them  from  granted.  The 
Strategic  Atr  Command  is  poised  to  send  its  airplanes,  at  supersonic  speeds 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  the  press  of  a button  and  a radar  line  encirlces 
our  continent  to  warn  us  of  unidentified  approaching  aircraft.  Whenever 
the  president  travels  a special  telephone  line  goes  with  him  by  means  of 
which,  at  a monient י s notice,  he  can  communicate  his  desire  for  peace  or 
war  to  the  powers  that  are  his  instruments  for  conflict  or  «erenity. 
And  we,  of  course,  are  but  one  half  of  the  power  struggle  which  faces  us 
at  every  turn  for  the  itussian  monolith  is  poised  just  as  fully  as  we^,  in- 
deed,  their  aim  is  more  hostile  than  ours  due  to  their  long  history  of 
conquest  and  brutality  means  of  which  western  power  has  sought  to  im- 

pose  its  will  on  the  ^^ussian  people  in  years  gone  by,  as  redently  as  the 

, And  in  terms  of  ideology,  there  are  not  two 


end  of  the  first  world  war 
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armed  camps  but  three  distinct  amas  of  thouf^hti  there  are  those  who  wd-  j 
here  to  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  our  western  philosophy  of  life, 
tliere  is  the  russian  communist  orientation  and,  lastly  bizt  nevertheless, 
as  forceful  as  the  first  two,  there  is  the  great  surge  of  idealism  and 
nationalism  which  may  be  found  within  the  Afro-Asian  block  of  nations  whose 
attitude  toward  life  is  quite  different  from  that  of  our  world  in  ^erica. 
These  examples  could  be  multiplied  at  great  variety  but  the  point  is  al- 
ready  evident:  our  world  is  cast  into  a pragmatic,  materialistic,  mechanist 
ic  moad  which  many  have  come  to  call  a "pagan"  world  outlook.  On  the 
other  hand,  tl  e i3uccoh  is  and  represents  a biblical  orientation  to  life  and 
titere  is  in  this  designation  a tremendeous  difference  of  approach.  We 
lean  to  the  human  being  as  an  individual,  as  one  who  has  the  power  and  tl)e 
strength  to  make  his  own  choice,  as  a thinking  being  whose  finest  ideal 
is  the  universality  of  all  mankind  and  betterment  of  human  society.  *^e 
are  not  concerned  with  power,  with  territorial  rights,  with  vested  interest 
conflicts;  indeed,  we  stand  for  just  the  opposite  in  that  we  maintain  a 

iL 

man  is  his  own  lord  and  master,  bows  to  no  one  philosophy  or  ideal  ex- 

cept  that  it  be  espoused  by  the  God  of  all  men,  the  fatlier  of  all  nations, 
that  the  soul’s  purest  happiness  is  not  to  serve  a military  master  but 
I  וז ו וו ן  r I I I l"~l  I r ‘-״od  in  terms  of  the  Temple,  in  terms  of  life^  C*m׳u1i  (!־.׳ly  tnr־* 
in  terms  of  building  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  and  their 
children  a better^  ^d  safer  and  more  peaceful  world  in  which  to  dwell, 

■*־hus,  were  we  truly  to  espouse  and  embrace  actively  the  ideals  of  the 
^uccoh  we  would  become  misfits  in  our  society  for  all  that  we  represent  in 
actuality  stands  in  contrast  to  the  reality  of  our  present  day  world.  In 
tlieory,  of  course,  the  two  views  may  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  but  in 
actuality,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  these  represent  two  points  of  view  with 
man  as  the  center  of  controversy,  two  points  of  view  which  can  never  be 
successfully  or  peacably  reconciled. 

•^'his  difference  in  approach  may  be  seen  in  a second  area  of  conflict 


as  well;  Succos  represents  a frail  and  fragile  abode,  it  indicates  a 
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tenderness,  a depth,  a warmth  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  a religiously 
motivated  point  of  view,  which  we  like  to  see  in  the  human  being  as  well, 
'what  the  >cooJ.  signifi״ 1 .־־  "th«־• 

tlve  and  perceptive  in  his  approach  to  life  and  its  problems,  who  can  feel 
and  appreciate  the  small  and  vital  values  which  sustain  and  ennoble  the 
individual  ln|the  course  of  his  journeying  through  the  pathways  of  daily  en- 
deavor.  It  shows  that  the  human  being  also  may  be  tender  and  appreciative, 
that  be  can  be  at  one  with  love  and  devotion,  that  there  is  that  substance 
in  him  which  year^  for  the  finer,  better  and  more  noble  ideals  which  life 
has  to  offer  each  and  everyone  of  us  in  the  course  of  our  years  on  earth. 

״ut  modern  day  experiences,  in  contradistinction  to  the ־׳ ־wish  view  of  man 
and  its  symbolf  of  the  “ucooh,  implies  the  opposite.  We  look  about  us  and 
we  can  not  help  but  note  that  those  who  make  their  way  aiid  those  who  leave 
their  imprint  on  men  and  those  who  make  their  presence  felt  are,  more  oft- 
en  than  not,  men  of  might  and  power  and  crudeness.  The  finer  points  of 
human  conduct  are  often  left  aside,  there  is  no  tenderness  or  warmth  but 
only  a desire  to  obtain  what  may  be  our  pleasure  at  whatever  cost.  Human 
values,  in  other  words,  ar<^translated  into  the  scope  of  the  material  where 
as  in  Jewish  terms,  values  are  in  terms  of  the  spiritual.  The  he  is  noth- 
Ing  spiritual  in  modern  life,  of  that  we  can  be  certain,  every  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  this  ideal  is  scorned,  ridiculed 
and  treated  as  an  abberation  of  the  mind  rather,(  than  a vital,  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  society  of  which  we  are  a part.  The  Succoh  stands, 
therefore,  in  empty  splendor  as  it  speaks  for  the  Jewish  point  of  view  with 

■ character  and  integrity  above  all 


its  emphasis  on  goodness 


else  for  modern  man  would  rather  be  harsh  and  hard  and  even  unethical  in 
obtaining  his  goals,  his  yearning  certainly  is  not  toward  an  aspect  of  re- 
cognition  in  Deity  but,  quite  the  contrary,  a material  satisfaction  and 
achievement  which  may  be  roughly  translated  into  success  by  the  number  of 
cars,  wealth  of  display,  size  of  his  credit  and  magnitude  of  his  contacts 
with  very  Important  people.  Again,  the  ■־ucooh  wo.ild  lead  us  into  a way 


of  life  which  would  be  far  removed  from  the  reality  all  about 

“ut.  i״  the  final  analysis,  the  Suoooh  also  represents  a shelter,  a 
an  abode  for  this  is  where  the  children  of  ^srael  rested  as  they  went 
from  the  land  of  slavery  to  the  land  of  freedom.  ״ut . once  a^ain  and  for 

the  last  time,  the  symbol  of  the  ^uccoh  stands  in  startling  contrast  to 

w ״,«Ts+annlv  are  not  concerned 

the  mode  of  living  in  our  own  day.  lor  we  certarnly 

״ith  the  frail  and  meaningful,  the  fragile  and  splendid,  the  light  and 

airy,  the  symbol  of  a people's  wandering  toward  an  ideal,  a goal,  a be- 

+ !׳11״..  as  evidence  all  about  us  in  this  citjr 
lief.  Jtist  the  contrary  is  true,  as  eviaen 

M we  the  history  of  New  York  has  such  a 
proves  to  our  satisfaction.  Never  in  the  history 

building  boom  come  into  being,  the  new  apartment  houses,  the  hotels,  the 

motels,  the  office  buildings  and  ,he  terminals  are  indicative  of  a start 

• 1 Hv  the  svmhol  of  the  uccoh.  e 

ling  departure  fro•־,  all  that  was  rmplled  by  sym 

build  almost  for  the  sake  of  building־  very  few  have  proved  that  we  need 

so  m>־ch  that  is  new  at  the  expense  of  tearing  down  and  destroying  that 

Which  may  he  old  but  still  has  its  beauty  and  function.  «e  battle  to  tear 

down  old  landmarks  which  help  to  add  character  to  our  city  in  order  to 

put  up  huge  Office  building־־  our  aim  is  not  enhanced  beauty  and  depth  of 

a city's  character  but  pragmatism,  usefulness,  selling  of  space, 

one  block  of  a building  has  more  aluminum  and  glass  than  the  next  we  con- 

aider  this  to  be  a standard  of  beauty.  ^here  was  an  article  in  the  news- 

paper  only  a ,eek  ago  which  stated ־ ־uite  openly  that  the  new  hotels  in 

•nlv  exist  on  the  basis  of  transient  trades  alone־ 

New  fork  can  not  possibly  exist  on  t 

. iiMnns  of  dollars  annually  to  attract  conventions 
rather,  they  must  spend  millions  of 

so  that  their  rooms  may  be  filled  and  their  banquet  halls  taken. 

tide  stated  that  one  hotel  had  spent  millions  already  prior 

, r the  new  hotel.  In  other  words,  and  to  put 

stone  being  P״t  into  place  of  the  new  hotei. 

, 1 the  first  shovel  of  dirt  had/,ot  yet  been  turned  but  the 

it  more  crudely,  tne  1ir&  / 

salesmanship,  that  quintes>ence  of  the  ״merican  way  of  life,  had  already 
begun.  Agaln.then.  weUethe  naked  display  of  power  a.fd  materialism  o 
a crass  and  violent  sort־  there  is  little  esthetic  or  refined  about  t is 
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process  of  construction  except  •a  mefulm‘.  j־9־,  a utilitarian  purpose  v^iere 
the  lower  income  level  fjroup  is  driven  into  boxlike  homes,  the  middle  in- 
*come  group  must  flee  to  the  suburbs  and  the  high  income  group  is  ensconced 
j^uxury  apartment  b ildings  which  feature  a terrace  that  can  not  be  used 

because  of  the  dirt  JUid  fumes  which  beset  our  population, 

■^his,  then,  is  tlie  opposite  of  what  the  uccoh  implies  in  terms  of 

people,  in  terms  of  a world  outlook  and  in  terms  of  buildings.  ^he  choice 

is  surely  before  us  all;  whether  we  shall  use  ths  occasion  of  the  festival 
for  a reaffirmation  of  our  ideals  or  whether  we  shal  g|?  with  the  tide  and 
lose  our  identity  as  feeling,  sensitive  and  idealistic  people  of  a faith 
which  is  old, which  is  stable  and  which  has  survived  the  changes  of  the 
centuries.  Perscmally,  at  the  risk  of  bebg  diffei^ent  and  bearing  he  brunt 
of  ridicule,  I would  prefer  the  "uccoh,  the  fraity  of  its  being  and  the 
fragile  beauty  of  its  structure.  In  this,  I believe,  lies־ our  hope  and 
our  promise  for  the  fxiture.  It  is  in  this  that  we  place  our  faith  for  the 

year  to  come. 

Amen  . 


Heb.  Tab.,  1st  day  "uccos;  Sat.  A.>^.  Oct,  13!  1962. 
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ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL. 

INTRODUCTION 

A BACKOROUND 

L n<?W  10  days  old;  convened  by  P John  23rd 

2 "ecumenical";  universal;  anip^  assembly  for  entire  Ch 

3 pvh?pose  "aff iornamento" ; bringing  up  to  date. 

4 unity  of  all  "separated  brethren" 

B History  ^ ^ ^ v.  4 

1 1st  Council  in  Nicea  in  325  CE:  formulated  basic 
theol  conceptions  of  Uhurch,  as  v.s.  Judaism  & pagn 

2 Vat/  Council  I in  1869;  Protestants  did  not  attend 
& its  grt  contribution  was  doctrine  of  ■t^apal  infill 
blllty;  not  unanimous;  2 v.s.  (1  was  bishop  from 
Little  Rock,  Ark.)  and  55  abstained. 

3 far  from  uniting  X widened  schism  even  more 

4 this  Vat.  Council  II,  attended  by  over  2500  high  C. 
officials  & pepresentatlves  of  Prot,  Moscow,  East. 

C Reasons  for  Council 

1 personillty,  background,  beliefs  of  P John  v.s.  PP 

2 Protestants  received  by  him;  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  and  Presiding  Bishop  of  UWB  Prot.  Episcopal  ch 
also;  Vatican  observer  in  New  Delhi  at  world  counel 
of  Churches  (Prot)  last  Nov. 

3 more  than  anjjthlng  else;  20th  cent  brings  with  it 
its  own  problems;  science,  popul,  shift  in  people, 
rise  of  East  & Africa 

BODY 

A MINOR  PROBLEMS  ^ 

1 rise  of  vernacular  and  its  use;  decline  of  ^auln 

2 change  of  dress  for  priests  and  nuns 

3 times  of  mass  to  fit  into  highly  mechanical,  indust 
rial  & urban  society 

4 use  of  Cardinals  in  Asia,  Afrieq,  Communist  countrl 
and  U.S.;  are  all  worlds  apart  in  terms  of  people's 
needs 

B TRUTH 

1 2nd  problem  is  position  of  Church  re;  Truth 

2 if  other  faiths  to  enfier  fold,  each  must  bend;  this 

revolutionary 4 . י^ 

3 split  with  Eastern  Church  not  so  great  but  very  wld 
re;  Protestants,  even  Episcopalians 

4 interpretation  of  Truth  variously  applied;  see  dlff 
between  Cathl  position  in  U.S.  & Spain  for  example. 

C Central  Authority 

1 issue  between  progressives  and  conservative  Bishops 

2 Curia  as  a " sell^-perpetuatlng  clique";  did  agenda^^ 
and  placed  lt3P  own  *safe' people  at  head  of  commlsslo 

3 this  raised  great  outcry  v.s.  central  authority  of 
Rome  and  suddenly  some  new  names  appeared  but  hardl 
enough  to  make  any  lasting  impression  for  change. 


4 principle  of  "no  heresy  has  ever  originated  in  It." 
is  an  axiom  which  is  in  use  at  this  time* 

, 5 this  a real  revolution  Inside  political  structure 
'of  Roman  Church;  seen  most  poignantly  at  1st  sess. 
when  elections  were,  deferred 

6 Pope's  position  is  one  of  veto  but  thiSKtlrae  l-trsFl 
when  delegates  can  make  their  views  felt  and  voice 
heard 

7 considering  personality  of  Pope,  if  changes  are 
advocated  and  accepted  to  this  most  accessible  of 
Popes,  all  of  X affected  and  possibility  of  change 
does  exist, 

8 heated  discourses  however,  are  to  be  expected  more 
in  second  session,  after  long  Xmas  recess, 

D JUDAISM  ^ ^ ^ 

1 no  representation  but  memoranda  sent  by  all  leading 
Jewish  organizations  and  agencies, 

2 at  first  through  more  liberal  wing  but  when  conserc 
took  over  the  running  of  Council,  all  references  tc 
Judaism  was  removed  from  agenda;  it  appears  that 
most  we  can  hope  for  is  a statement  v.s.  anti— sem, 

3 what  did  Jews  want? 

E JEWISH  PROBLEMS  • 

1  textbooks j a— s at •its  earliest,  responsibility  of 
Jews  for  death  of  Jesus,  often  picture  Jew  as  ava- 
rlclous,  nasty,  chauvenistlc,  collective  J.  respon 
Jew  doomed  to  external  wandering  bee  of  "guLCt* 

a Cath  liturgy  v.s.  Jews;  Qd  Friday  already  changed 
such  words  as  "perfidious";  "faithless,  false"etc. 
have  other  such  Instances  partic  as  Easter  time 
but  all  liturgy  could  st^nd  good  clean-up  vls-a-vlf 
Jew  and  his  place  in  relationship  to  Cathlic'^*H 

3 Missionary  techlnques;  samples  of  progaganda,  tell- 
ing  Jew  where  he  is  wrong,  lather  than  advoc  his  C* 
encouragement  bf  lay  people  to  use  Influence  on  J, 

CONCLUSI  N 

A GENERAL  ^ 

1 one  of  grt  adv  of  EC  is  news  in  method  of  coramunlc! 

so  we  can  all  know 

2 but  we  told  only  obvious;  must  look  between  lines 
as  with  revolt  of^^lshops  at  beginning;  see  size  of 
problems)!  and  difficulties;  solutions,  if  any 

3 must  look  keenly  to  J.  Quest  for  in  rel,  meeting 
of  this  size  and  scope,  Jew  can't  be  left  out, 

B SPECIFIC  ^ ^ 

1 one  thing  certain;  EC  at  worst  can  only  ;!retain  the 

status  quo  but  chances  for  change  are  good  bee  of 
need  Inherent  in  the  time 

2 modernity  pressing  on  structure  and  phllo  of  Churcl: 
& unity  is  to  be  desired  even  if  concessions 


3 we  can  learn  fitom  it  bee.  we  too  must  keep  up, 
must, go  with  the  times  and  can  not  afford'to  lag, 

^ and  if  EC  is  to  advantage  of  Church  and  world  X, 
then  it  can't  heln  but  affect;  good  and  welfare  of 
all  faiths  in  besj׳^ manner, 

5 thus,  JJ^extend  hand  of  to*  friendship  and  good 
will  theol  differences  and  structure  of  faith 

for  benefit  of  us  all, 

AMEN. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frld.  Eve.,  Shemlni  Atzeres  Eve.,  Oct,  19, 

1962.  : 
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PHB  new  YORK  T1MES,.S״NDA^^T0BE^1־^’^ 

^=^^====--lVMlCANlSl)R(lED ; 

TO  PO•  JEWS! 

1  ־־־־ ־^ ^ r 

1 Rabbi  Lehman  Bids  Council 

Erase  *Aspersions’  ״ 

I — S 

A Manhattan  rabbi  urged' 

I ^ 1!1&ס1ד01הרו11י/י!^ 


A Mannauan  *• ״ *״״ 
yesterday  that  the  Ecumenical  g 
Councuremove.״«^^^^^^^ 

rcTtholS״  murgy  and  teatboo^  , 

JÄ‘Ä;£3  , 

r־r־״i1" 

^^Äe  considering  unity  of  I 
the  Chrlstain  world,  he  s־ud,  toe^l 
Council  now  meeting  |gj.,jjs;v 
I Vatican  should  speaK  I 

of  Judaism  also.  nassa \ ־ 

״‘There  are  too  ״“y  P^t 
ees  in  the  liturgy  that  cMt 
Ispersions  on  the  °Vif|  ‘ 

Tew  his  theology,  his  ‘ “®״»י י 

״r.  S.1  hu״״  ÄÄ ' 

ft  should  certainly  look  u^  t 

s׳rp־?:Sirr׳Ä; 

understanding.  ■,-<1  pope  , 

Dr.  Lehman,  .{"11 

XXIII  for  removing  the 

The%x^  Friday  liturgy  as  a., 

r״'Ä  S'i; 

!council  o presented  inu 

?Ä,  S'  »“1,C  Ch״*»  , 

: bi^־ 

״״ =ÄÄ־ 

'vital  a *ueetlng  extended! 

DlffÄÄ  whatever  be-J 

J'" _ • ״׳  י ' 


8HEMINI  ATZERE8 ; YI8K0R. 

My  friends,  the  poet  Roy  Helton  wrote  these  beautiful  lines  In  his 
wonderful  work:  “What  18  a common  man/  Where  is  a common  tree/  1*11  pick 
one  common  buttercup/  but  challenge  two  or  three/  For  everyone  brings  In- 
stant  proof/  of  Its  Identity״.  The  Insight  which  these  ffiw  lines  of  a 
rather  obscure  poem  bring  us  Is  an  added  Incentive  to  our  understanding 
of  this  moment  of  Ylskor,  While  we  have  a common  man,  a common  tree  and 
pick  a common  buttercup  we  can  challenge  each  and  find  Instant  proOf  of 
Its  own  Identity.  That  Is  to  say,  each  of  the  Items  mentioned  In  the  poem 
18  to  be  found  In  quantity  everywhere  and,  yet,  each  one  Is  of  and  by  It- 
one  bears  the  stamp  of  Its  own  existence  and  Its  own  Identity . 
The  very  same  thought  applies  to  the  human  being•  There  are  men,  women 
and  children  and  In  so  many  ways  we  are  all  the  same;  we  have  eyes,  arms, 
mouths,  many  of  us  have  the  same  names  and  all  of  us  live  In  the  same  type 
of  dwellings,  our  ways  of  life  are  gene^_^ally  the  same  In  that  we  divide 
the  day  between  work  ^nd  home,  between  waking  an^  sleeping  and,  still,  each 
one  of  us  Is  slightly  different  from  the  next.  There  are  no  two  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  who  are  exactly  alike;  many  may  seem  similar  In 
their  appearance  but  even  If  there  Is  a superfl  dal  resemblance  the  per- 
sonalltles,  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  1-1  iilt^  continue  to  differ.  It 

Is  for  this  reason  that  we  call  them  “Individuals״  since  each  has  his  own 
Identity  which,  more  likely  than  not,  will  follow  him  through  life. 

The  point  at  Issue,  my  friends,  can  be  seen  In  depth  when  applied  to 
those  of  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  more,  who  have  answered  th^beckonlng 
finger  of  God,  who  have  been  taken  to  t||e  shadows  that  encompass  all  those 
that  sleep  In  the  dust.  While  death  may  level  all  distinctions  the  loss 
of  a loved  one  Is  meaningful  only  to  those  who  were  close  and  dear  to  the 
deceased  In  life.  P^ple  die  all  the  time,  at  every  hour  and  on  every 
street,  in  every  city  and  In  every  land;  death  Is  universal  but  It  hardly 
touches  us.  We  are  not  concerned  with  death  for  It  Is  of  a general  nature; 
we  are  not  affected  because  we  did  not  know  the  person  or  Individuals  In- 
Solved  with  death;  their  1088  Is  of  no  consequence  to  you  and  me  except 


as  a general  attitude  of  sympathy.  But  It  18  quite  different  when  we  lose 
one  of  our  very  own;  the|l  we  are  affected  Because,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned,  there  was  only  one  of  that  kind  and  no  other  person  can  feel  the 
ices  as  deeply  as  we.  We  have  lost  not  Just  a husband,  wife,  parent  or 
child  to  death  but,  more  than  that,  we  have  lost  an  Individual  whose  ways 
and  beliefs  and  characteristics  were'^^^s  to  us.flar  folyou  and  me,  who 
are  the  sorrowing  members  of  the  family,  this  death  was  personal  and  took 
one  of  our“׳t^‘S5Sira“^f  «  ״ ־^den.  the  nameless  quality  of  final  sleep 
takes  on  concrete  meaning:  the  smile  Is  gone,  the  personality  Is  no  more, 
the  individuality  has  been  taken  from  us.  the  strength  of  support  and  help 
and  b ellef  are  no  longer  able  to  1b  uch  us  with  the  warmth,  a»*  tenderness 
and  love  whlctyJas  ours.bafe־*.  The  lose  of  our  loved  one  may  not  affect 
greatly  the  flow  of  life  of  other  human  beings  but  as  far  as  you  and  I are 
concerned,  the  death  of  one  who  was  close  Is  no  less  than  an  enduring  Jra 
gedy.  His  Identity  was  united  with  ours:  hie  Individuality  merged  with 
(Ä1  his  way  of  life  affected  each  In  hie  own  way  and  now  we  s tend 

bereft,  alone  and  lonely  because  of  the  blow  which  death  has  struck.  He 
ah,o  was  an  individual  to  us  18  no  more  and  this  loss  can  never  be  remedied 
again  for  death  Is  final•««  It  Is  the  end.  Thousands  of  women  lose  their 
husbands  Who  were  iW«r  companion s>!^ the  better  part  of  a lifetime  but  only 
our  loss  touches  men  wander  aimlessly  because  of  the  deaBh  of 

their  wives  but  only  we  'see  tf.e  tears  In  their  eyes:  children  In  the  normal 
course  of  human  events  experience  the  death  of  father 

the  *f^^hiid  ,*of  whatever  age,  can  know  the  lonesom^wSa^aa  he  surveys 
the  mound  upon  a grave;  the  same  for  brothers  and  sisters,  loved  ones  and 
friends  for  •hey  IndlvldualUy  we  have  lo^ 

a part  of  ourselveJ.lS^^Peoauee  of  tt־«  uniqueness  of  ttsd־״  person  we  .*«י• 
ennobled,  we  were  sustained  and  we  ■ere  happier  In  days  gone  by. 

The  matter  of  Identity  and  distinctiveness  are  appllo^e  also  as 
far  as  our  congregational  life  18  concerned.  There  are  many  Synagogues 
in  this  city  and  even  In  this  area  but  there  Is  only  one  congregation  such 


111. 
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ae  this.  The  name  Hebrew  Tabernacle  18  of  value  and  meaning^  to  those  who 
have  in  one  way  or  another  been  associated  with  this  Synagogue  for  over  50 
years;  the  services  we  render  by  virtue  of  our  organizations  have  elicited 
the  spontaneous  admiration  of  many,  and  the  religious  services  which  are^ 

the  hallmark  of  our  fame  bring  honor,  «d  respect  and  glory  to  the  name 

AS  with  individuals  we  can  not 

be  replaced;  there  Is  no  other  Synagogue  J־״t  like  this  one  and  the  loss 
of  our  congregation  to  the  area  and  community  would  be  great  Indeed.  It 
18  for  this  reason  that  we  ask  you  to  support  our  endeavors  so  that  our 
future  wtaite»  assured;  your  loved  ones  who  are  no  more,  also,  are  auk 
remembered  for  their  Individuality  and  It  must  be  the  same  In  terms  of  our 
HouXse  of  Godl  It  Is  here  where  you  can  find  your  spiritual  home.  It  Is 
here  where  you  feel  at  home  religiously.  It  Is  here  where  you  can  comnmnlc- 
ate  the  good  and  the  bad  of  life  with  your  fellow  man,  It  Is. here  where 
the  heart  can  empty  Itself  of  Its  heaviness  and  appeal  directly  to  God. 
in  other  words,  the  Synagogue  Is  there  for  you  and  those  like  you  who  find 

״• . ״ 

survive.  Let  this  individual! 

impression  felt  on  those  who  are  a par_^_of  It. 

in  terms  of  what  we  do  and  In  view  of  whst  obligations 

DO  your  very  best  for  us  as  we 

dear  ones,  preserve  the  merit  and  of  what  life  and  Judaism 

have  to  offer. 

AS  we  think  of  those  who  are  no  mor^e  ask  you  to^P^  ^^.jause 
the  ushers  please  come  forward,  . . . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M.,  Shemlnl  Atzeres,  YISIOR;  Oct.  20,  1962. 


SUCCüS;  2 ז id  DAY.  A.M. 

My  friends,  this  past  summer  one  of  our  loveliest  experiences  on  va- 
cation  was  to  meet  the  people  of  Norway,  to  be  in  their  presence,  to  see 
their  homes  and  to  visit  ttu'ir  ma^jnificent  country.  It  is  a way  of  life 
quite  different  from  ours  and,  therefore,  everything  about  irbwfn  is  unusual, 
I am  reminded  of  this  experience,  in  particular  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  the  homes  in  which  many  of  the  Norwegian  people  live  so  closely 
resemble  certain  points  of  the  ^uccoh  in  which  our  people  aroto  dwell  now. 
In  the  mountain  areas,  of  course,  the  homes  of  the  people  are  made  of  rock 
and  stone  so  as  to  withstand  the  snow,  the  ice  and  the  raging  winds;  the 
cold  penetrates  the  person  even  in  summertime.  But  the  houses  in  the 
valleys  and  in  the  fields  are  quite  different  and  hero  the  resemblance  be- 
comes  evident.  While  our  Succoh  is  made  of  leaves  and  greens  with  fruits 
all  about  it,  so  their  houses  are  not  made  of  the  ordinary ו ץlaster  that 
we  find  here  but  are  kept  together  by  great  amounts  of  grass,  and  other 
similar  vegetation  which  grows  in  the  earth,  '^'heir  roofs  are  thatched 
and  their  homes  are  framed  by  moss  and  ivy;  I do  not  exaggerate  when  1 
tell  you  that  we  saw  several  homes  ^^here  out  of  the  vegetation  on  the 
roof  flowers  and  even  shrubs  (jjiow  am!  stick  out  over  the  chimney. 

It  is,  in  a certain  sense,  a comical  sight  to  the  eyes  of  the  westerner 
who  comes  from  the  stone  and  concrete  cities  of  our  civilization  but,  from 
what  I understand,  their  horMes  are  made  of  this  material  because  it  is 


cheap  to  use,  it  is  available  to  all  and  because  it  is  an  excellent  in- 
sulant  against  the  winds  and  cold  which  are  part  of  the  land  in  every  seas־ 
son  of  the  year, 

"^nd  we  enjoyed  meeting  these  people,  •*^hey  were  kind  to  us  in  every 



way;  we  were  never  at  a loss  among  theoe — and  many  times  we  were 
completely  on  our  own,  travelled  only  with  Norwegians  and  we  certainly 
could  not  speak  their  language.  We  noticed  that  as  they  were  always  very 
friendly  toward  us,  so  were  they  deeply  attached  to  eacli  other.  Children, 


elderly  people,  the  sick  or  tVie  maimed  received  attention  in  every  con- 
ceiVaftle  situation;  there  was  never  any  lack  of  concern  for  the  welfare 


ii 


of  tVieir  fellow  man.  I believe  that  we  can  draw  a wonderfial  lesson  from 
this  tboufjht,  at  a time  such  as  this  in  our  Jewish  lives.  The  attitude 
of  these  people  showed  positively  once  a^-ain  that  love  can  dwell  in  the 
most  simple  hut  of  the  most  elementary  peasant;  that^love  can  go  fnrtl) 

these  simple  homes,  with  their  grassy  exteriors  and  thatched  roofs^ 
t״  forye  a link  araon«  the  people  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned.  How 
vital  a thoueht  for  us  when  we  are  to  dwell  in  the  Succoh:  we  do  not  need 
a house  (()r  apartment)  or  villa  of  dramatic  or  striking  design  to  moke  our 
״ay  for  the  element  of  love  and  concern  is  found  wherever  the  human  heart 
so  wills  it.  ^y  personal  experience  we  helievo  this  to  be  true. 

But  if  thew*1  people  of  Norway  are  simple  this  does  not  mean,  and  it 
should  not  be  confused,  with  simplemindedness!  Indeed,  they  are  far  re- 
moved  from  the  main  stream  of  activity  in  our  modern  world  but  there  is  in 
them  an  element  of  sophistication  which  is  worthy  of  note.  or  instance, 

ר ד 4 ו 

their  methods  of  communication^are  remarkable.  % word  of  mouth,  by^  skill 
fully  arranged  scbedulej^  of  boats,  busses  and  trails,  by  cycle  and  ski  tbe> 
unite  their  land  and  this  unity  is  no  simple  matter.  ־^he  land  is  divided 
by  towering  and  majestic  mountains,  by  wide  and  rough  streams,  by  an  un- 
tamed  landscape  of  rock  and  cliff  and  still,  with  it  all,  there  is  no  lack 
for  anyone  in  this  exceptionally  beautiful  country.  "he  reason  is  01<vious 
these  people  rely  on  themselves^  on  their  own  esteem  and  respect,  on  their 
knowledge  that  if  they  do  not  help  themselves  live  with  each  other,  very 
little  can  he  accomplished  by  any  of  them.  We  too  can  learn  a lesson  of 
worth  from  this,  when  we  speak  of  the  simplicity  associated  with  the  ^xiccob 
It  points  out  to  us  that  while  our  methods  of  communication  may  be  more  re- 
fined  what  with  our  TV,  telephones,  radio,  mechanical  methods  and  now  tele- 
star  we  are  missing  the  essential  of  communication :which  is  the  personal 
relationship  of  the  people  who  actually  seek  to  communicate.  ׳^'he  person״ 
to-person  way  of  life  has  dissapeared  with  the  onset  of  modernity  in  the 
industrialized  and  mechanized  tkrestern  world;  with  it  have  gone  the  ele- 
ments  of  courtesy,  respect  and  corr׳  ctness  in  oiir  dealings  with  our  fellow 
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man.  "hua,  while  Norwegians  may  be  simple  In  their  ways  tl.ey  are  in  many 
aspects  far  .:■ore  equipped  to  deal  with  life  than  we,  and  the  inference  for 
our  advantage  is  all  too  obvious.  !־mplclty  does  not  imply  slmplerainded- 
ness"^  illustrates  for  us  that  with  all  of  our  advances  we  have  lost  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  by  means  of  which  people  live  with  one  another. 

The  last  point  at  issue,  also  to  be  linked  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
־־uccoh,  is  the  poor  and  needy  character  of  the  Norwegian  people.  ‘Wt  hkis 


does  not  imply  that  they  are  poverty  stricken;  we  mean  to  Isa^^y  that  the 
standards  of  wealth  and  success  and  staaus  as  we  understand  them  do  not 
apply  there.  lllhlle  they  may  be  poor  in  material  goods  they  are  rich 

In  ideals.  Vfe  know  of  their  resistance  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
second  world  war.  we  mow  of  their  heroism  whenjthey  were  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  we  know  how  they  dealt  with  traitors  in  their  midst.  "hese  people 
have  ideals,  they  have  integrity,  they  have  depth  of  character  and  these 
qualities  are  in  short  supply  in  our  day.  The  ־iuccoh  also  is  poor  in  ma- 
terial  splendor,  it  is  a lightly  constructed  fabrication,  its  6peness  is 
detrimental  to  its  stability  but  it  has  endured;  more  so  than  many»pther 
more  stable  construction.  “f\d,  lt  Et  has  endured  because  it  signifies  an 
ideal,  a belief,  an  act  of  faith  and  these  can  never  be  measured  by  the 
yardsticks  of  our  modern  age.  ‘he ־ ־uccoh  1,  the  link  between  us  and  our 
ancestry,  it  l^s  us  to  an  exodus  from  the  land  of  slavery  as  we  went  on 
our  way  So  freedom  and  Inheritance.  The  duccoh  tells  us  lt»w  grateful 
- for  all  those  blessings  we  take  for  granted  all  too  often:  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  greens  which  bring  light  and  light  Into  our  lives 
the  open  roof  which  permits  us  to  view  the  heavens  and  express  our  most 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  men.  The  ^uccoh  reminds  us  of  our 
transient  nature  on  earth,  of  our  wanderings  as  a people,  of  the  shelter 
we  embraced  and  these  memories  should  stir  us  to  acknowledge  and  .appreciate 
all  the  more  the  many  benefits  and  which  we  e^njoy  in  our  day. 

The  ^uccoh,  in  other  words,  is  our  link 

which  had  its  good  and  its  meaning,  which  ,.u..  l r 1 1 . , /i  ״ ,/ to  us  all. 
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This,  then,  is  our  lesson  for  this  festive  occasion:  for  what 
are  left  in  us?  ^et  us  understand  and  acknowledge  that  the  peoj^e  of^Nor- 
way' with  all  their  sirnplcity,  their  thatched  roofs,  their  mcnnn  of.  primi- 
tive  communication  and  their  basic  integrity  should  be  to  us  a of 

Ulu  ni  i ati  u rnr^  inceritive  as  we  view  the  ^uccoh  from  year  to  year.  hese 

are  a people  removed  from  us  by  thousands  of  miles  and  by  oceians  of  cul- 
tural  adjustment;  our  ancestors  are  removed  from  us  by  thousands  of  years 
bnd  by  a lack  of  stable  community  living  but  in  each  case  the  record  in- 
dicates  quite  clearly  for  you  and  me:  there  is  a need  for  that  way  of  life 
which  was  of  meaning  then  ^nd  which  we  can  still  employ  to  oui^advant age  in 

become  so  spphis ticated  in  our  yearnings  that  we 
forget  the  essentials  of  living,  may  we  never  so  cling  to  material  goods 
and  comforts  that  we  neglect  the  virtues  of  human  charactei^  and  may  we 
never  became  so  inspired  by  our  own  succer  s that  we  forget/^the  communica- 
tion  of  people  lies  in  the  hearts,  in  the  mouths^  aiid  in  the  spiritual 
awareness  of  you  and  me.  May  the  occasion  of  Succos  impress  this  lesson 
on  our  conduct  of  life  and  may  it  be  etched  into  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  now  and  always. 

Ait’.en. 


Meb.  Tab.,  Sunday  A. M. ^ 2nd  day  Succos 


aiMCHA»  TUIWI«  Ä•״• 

^«•1־  aa  the  Jewish  calendar.  We 

My  friends,  this  day  1b  the  most 

^ Tnrah  andy\we  he\nfc  anew  the  ajce^e  of 

• have  completed  the  realise  of  the  Torah  an<Mwe  j.  ^ 

״״.  people- s history  and  culture.  In  centuries  gone  hy.  and  even  In  more 

r־־snt  decades,  this  was  not  only  a time  when  children  celebrated  and  were 

A-htr  flfl  we  did  last  night  for  your  young- 
treated  to  delicacies  by  the  com^nlty  as  we  f 

eters  but  the  men  of  the  rejoiced  and  f easted  and  danced  for  a 

their  life  had  been  completed-« ־^ ־y  had  Immersed  themselves 

that  the  reading  of  the  Torah,  the  completing  of  the  ״vd  Boohs  of  Mose^ 

4.  V,״  i-avpn  at  Its  face  value;  Indeed,  the 

was  not  a phase  of  Jewish  life  o children 

reading  of  the  Torah  cycle 

studied  each  and  every  word,  th^T««*  1״  »he  commentaries,  they  d scusse 
and  tried  to  apply  the  lesson  to  their  own  times  and  needs  and,  perhaps 
״ost  vital  Of  all.  they  lived  by  the  message  of  aod-s  way  as  they  found 
and  interpreted  It  In  the  Holy  Scrolls.  This  was  of  the  essence. 

־״n  read  «I  am  me  herd  thy  Ood״ . they  hnew  exactly  who  He  was  and  what  He 

wvipn  thev  read  “Shenia  Ylsroel״  the  students 
represented  and  meant  to  them.  When  they  read 

listened  and  understood  fully  and  with  perfect  faith;  and,  when  ״od  appea  - 
sd  to  Moses  in  a burning  bush  that  was  not  consumed  by  Its  own  flames  they 
could  picture  this  revelation  vividly  and  they  stood  In  awe  before  the 
sacred  words.  In  short,  the  Torah  and  what  It  meant  to  the  Jew  was  rea  ; 

It  was  not  an  abstract  treatise  nor  an  other-worldly  philosophic 

4.  and  aupllcahle  to  the  lives  they 

aprAOtJtch  hut  something  concrete,  direct  and  appiic 

lived,  , 

It  IS  in  this  context,  my  friends,  and  with  this  type  of  an  under- 

standing  of  what  Blmchas  T״rah  Implied  In  terms  of  Its  great  Joy  ״nd  feel- 

1 Of  accomplishment  that  «־  turn  to  the  teachers  of  Torah:  they  who  no 

only  read  the  Scriptures  from  weeh  to  weeh  but  who  aä:־e  teach  It.aaa  live 

p.  It  and.  in  the  final  analysis,  embrace  It  as  their  committment  and  con- 

secratlon  to  life.  I״  this  congregation  we  have  such  a representative  of 
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I ^iCjl  ***  if4׳. 

1Ju>;lUli  0i»ru11\ju»tun 


and  we  do  honor  to  him  by  mentioning  his  name  In  this 
context;  Cantor  Henry  ^hrenberg  whom  we  voted  the  title  and  privileges  of 
״Cantor  for  Life”  at  our  last  congregational  meeting.  We  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  honor  him^on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  11th  1 ת n.  n■■] 

l/UVU-K✓ 

mflamer  but  now  it  is  the  td^we•  for  a serious  eonslderatlon  of  his  con!trlbu- 

tlon  to  our  cause;  what  better  time  than  this  when  he  has  completed  the 

v<>  , o 

cycle  of  holy  readings  and  is  about  to  nti  rute  his  efforts  once  again. 

Cantor  Ehrenberg  is  part  of  this  congregational  family;  he  has  been 
with  us  for  over  20  years.  Professionally,  it  is  his  duty  to  take  charge 
of  our  Religious  School,^ to  prepare  boys  for  Bar  Mltzvoh,  to  officiate  at 
all  Religious  Services,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  serve  the  bereaved.  He 
has  done  this  portion  of  his  professional  duties  beyond  reproach  and  if 
this  were  the  sum  total  of  his  contributSon  to  our  congregation  we  could 
$n  good  faith  •0«y  Dayenu,  ״it  is  sufficient״.  But  the  essence  of  the  matte 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  that  Cantor  Ehrenberg  had  endeared  .himself  to  the 
hearts  of  fee  at^o ; Just  because  he  has  not  nwryl-y  fulfilled  his 

duties  as  prescribed.  Indeed,  it  ts  in  this  context  that  we  can  find  a 
dividing  line  between  the  man  of  professional  status  and  the  dedicated 
servant  of,  man  and  G-od.  Our  Cantor  for  Life  has  become  an  integral  part 
of /our  congregational  life,  he  teaches/ the  children  in  neea/jb^j  read^a^jd 
wrlte^fttie׳  add  and  subtract,  he  has  tought  a deaf  and  dumb  child  to  commu- 
nicate  with  the  world  at  large,  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  advancing  educa- 
tlonal  techniques  and  he  continues  to  further  his  own  musical  education 
so  that  truly,  his  voice  is  a source  of  inspiration  and  delight  to  one  and 
all.  One  has  the  feeling  that  the  words  of  prayei^  sung  by  him  come  from 
the  heart  and  for  this  to  be  said  of  a Shellach  Zibur  confidence  that 

words  of  appeal  to  the  Almighty  might  find  His  ear  and  might  impose 
upon  His  great  mercy  and  gentleness.  In  this  manner  does  Cantor  Ehren- 
berg  represent  us  all  and  it  is  our  prlvllege'to  be  with  Mm/ץln  this  con- 
gregatlonal  family  for  certainly  we  can  all  gain  from  itir«  de^vtion 
his  sacred  calling,  from  his  love  for  his  fellow  man,f^r  his  committment 


jters  of  our  congregation  so  does  he 


ill. 


eetcn  ana-  ש ■ — 

ThlB  day  of  SbmohaB  Torah  the  cycle  of  reading  ha־  been  completed  and 

a .-•u  T3«v10^aV110  Year  unoAl  year  we  follow  this  custom  and 
we  begin  again  with  BerelehlB.  tear  upon,  yea  ^ ^ 

_ n! י^ י ״. נ ״ ״ י - י^®  course  of/0«־  Btudy  and  learn 

l״g  we  gain  wledom,  Inelght  and  underetaning  of  the  true  eBsence  of  Judaism 
Thus,  I am  certain  that  I express  the|i^lLn  your  name  as  well,  that  we 
wish' for  cantor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ehrenberg  many  more  years  of  health  and  happl 
ness  with  us,  that  he  may  continue  to  pursue  his  chosen  tasks  for  endless 
cycles  of  Torah  readings,  that  he  shall  continue  to  be  a t eacher  to  us  all 

/I ו״»־ ז  Fhcenbere  to  ouv  esteemed  and  r espected  memb 
To  our  friends  Henry  and  Paul^Ehrenberg 

years  to  come.  Now  It  Is  my  privilege  to  call  on  our  President,  Mr.  Morris 
A Engel  who  will  address  a few  woxMs  to  Cantor  Ehrenberg  and  present  him 
":;^^P^fchTc^e  written  those  words  which  have  made  him  our 

“Cantor  for  Life".  Mr.  Engel.... 


Heb.  Tab.,  Slmohas  Torah.  A.M..  Sunday,  Oct.  21.  1962. 


GOD  IN  .V>U!.RICA:  PART  I:  ”PRAYER  & THE  SUPREME  COURT." 

^ My  friends,  In  November  1951  the  New  York  State  i^oard  of  ^*־egents  pro- 
posed  what  it  considered  truly  non-sectarian  jirayer  for  daily  recitatl'on 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  ־*•his  decision  was  part  of  a major  po- 
licy  statement  which  coniluded  in  this  manner;  "Me  believe  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  school  day  the  act  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  might 
well  be  joined  with  this  act  of  reverence  to  *ipd:  י Almighty  *-^od , we  acknowl 
ed^e  our  dependence  upon  hee,  and  w«|beg  ^hy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents, 
our  teachers  and  our  countryw'i  It  was  this  short  prayer  of  22  words  which 
Vjas  aroused  such  a violent  storm  of  controversy;  a prayer  which  in  the  j n 
יו״י " ' ■ ז  "U  11  years  since  its  formulation  has  stimulated  the  wrath  of  many 
individuals  not  only  of  this  state  but  throughout  the  nation » *Tt  has  be- 
come  so  vital  an  issue  that  its  merits  or  demerits,  its  pros  and  cons,  its 
relevance  or  applicability  have  been  fought  through  every  court  in  this 
state  and  was  finally  ruled  upon  by  the  United  States  *^upreme  Court  on  June 
25th,  1962.  ^his  ruling,  as  you/|well  I'emember^^,  again  aroused  a storm  of 
controversy  which  has  affected  the  religious  sensibilities  of  each  of  us. 

At  the  same  time,  the  original  policy  statement  of  November  1951. caused 
a great  deal  of  r anguish  , although  at  that  time  it  was  more 

local  aiid  not  as  pronounced  as  the  major,  national  ruling  of  tlie  Supreme 
ourt.  In  1951  the  leading  Christian  Centiiry,  a Protestant  weekly  stated 
that  this  type  of  prayer  is  likely  to  lead  chi Idren  into  an  empty  for- 

mality  with  little,  if  any,  spiritual  sig1רi  f icance . It  is  this  point  which 
I argued  as  well,  from  a different  point  of  view,  on  *'osh  baShono.  The 
leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  our  Redeemer  iii  Peekskill  charged  in  1951 
that  because  of  the  new  prayer  (and  1 quote)  "Christ's  name  had  been  deli- 
berntely  ominitted  to  mollify  non-  hristian  elements"  and  that  the  praj׳ter 
the  י efore  is  a denial  of  Christ  and  His  prescription  for  a proper  prayer. 

As  such  it  is  not  a prayer  but  an  abomiiiption  and  a blasphemy".  Other 
groups  were  also  opposed  to  this  type  of  prayer  י— prn  '■יי־ז־  ‘ --n  but  for 


‘^ew.  Congress,  bCA,  NYBR,  /imer.  *^ivil  Lib 


quite  different  reasons;  Amer. 
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Union,  NY  Teacher’s  *^uild,  UPA  and  Citizens  ^nion  all  spoke  their  opposition 
^on  the  principle  of  the  first  ‘Hnendment  td>  the  ^onstitution.j^guaranteeiifg 
the  ^רeration  of  htirch  and  täte« ־* ־here  were,  of  course,  or^tjanizationa  and 
relifc'ious  ^^ruups  in  favor  of  the  A<eeent  ’ s ruling:  some  i^rotestant  leaders 


and  clf'rgymen  as  well  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Arclullocese  <■-1 .1  - 

responded  positively  because  they  welcome^  federal  aid  to  educati 
(/>  ^ ^ 4 ד n ^  ־ + ״h^  nubile  school  sv 


' 1^  nh  was  introduced  into  the  public  school  system  would 

open  the  doord  to  their  proposals.  -Mnorig  the  groups  who  favored  the 

principle  were,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  Jewish  groups,  the  ul t1ra-orthodo>^  e 1 e- 
ments  of  this  city^.  siiB*  they  fervently  desired  federal  or  public  aid  for 
the  '^ewish  day  schools  which  are  synonymous  to  the  Catholic  parochial  school 
system.  In  short,  all  groups  took  a stand  and  the  only  catagory  of  people 
who  remained  aloof  and  were  not  interested  injthe  process  of  prayer  in  the 
public  shools  system  was  the  populatiorjl^f  the  ‘^tate.  ־"he  people  were  the 
most  uninformed  and  apatheticij^  of  all  part  1 ci  pant  s 

The  reaction  of  the  j)eople  may  be  excused  by  the  thought  tliat  this  22  wort! 
prayer  was  optional;  that  is  to  say,  the  children  could  remain  silent,  they 
could  leave  the  room,  they  could  quietly  utter  their  own  prayer  during  the 
time  of  this  recitation  in  the  classroom.  "hus,  the  matter  ,.,ould  have  rest- 
('d  had  the  clergy  of  the  ^tate  not  raised  so  concentrated  a protest;  as  a 
consequence  the  State  Board  of  ‘^egents  offered  a compromise  solution:  to  re- 
cite  instead  of  their  prayer  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  hymn  "America״.  '^'his 
reads  "Our  father’s  Cod,  to  ־"hee,  ^"uthor  of  Liberty,  to  ^'hee  we  sing.  Long 
m V our  land  be  bright  with  freedom’s  holy  light,  protect  us  by  Ihy  might, 
great  Cod  our  King".  But  the  change  of  views  had  come  too  late;  the  High 
״ourt  had  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  case  and  the  result  now  is  history. 
Kor  the  Bourt  not  only  declared  mill  and  void  any  attempt  to  introduce  pray- 
er  into  thepfhliol  system  of  täte  and  thus  affirmed  the  first  a.tW^nent 

but  Justice  ^ouglas  in  his  concurring  opiniim  questioned  for  the  first  time 
several  other  aspects  of  religion  in  official  A^nerican  li  fe.  ־iiiri  thus  ^brought 
up  for  consideration  a very  touchy,  highly  controversial  issue:  namely,  is 
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C this  a country  where  reÜGion  is  to  havo  an 

this  a -hrisijtan  country  or^  is  this  a coun  y 

4-^  whether  our  government  can  constitutionally 

official  status?  He  questioned  whether  o 

-^or  instance;  chaplaincies  in  "ongress  and 
flnano*  a r־li61 ־ ־<'״x־rc1s־.  or 

tHo  ar.־.  fore־־.  Presidential  ia-ance  of  r־li.i־״״  pr״cla״.ati o״s . ״ ־3 ״ 

in  ad,״i״i3inaii״״  of  oail,־.  application  of  O.X.  Bill  to  religions 

־C1.1־־S.  t״! ־ ־״.an  ״xn  .״d  <l־a־״til>ilit.  for  c״ntr^-n 

^.atlons  In  the  main.  Justice  ^ouglas  felt  that 
to  religious  organizations. 

iH־..  instances  Be  cited,  and  tBs,  are  onl.  a partial  listing,  all  .i.B 

' ״ titutional  if  Closely  examined  fr״״.  tBe  point  of  vie»  of  A״,erica״  la». 

uncons  tituiioiiu-x  ^ ^ ^ ..v.« 

'v  C H»»risiön  is  detrimental  to  tne 

exxr  fhat  the  Supreme  ^ourt  decision 
‘hid  if  you  say  tnai  me 

.Piritnal  »eifere  of  -.erica״  eitixens  since  tBis  is  a CBristian  naiion  ״ 

pecBlcs ״. ״Itiply  ad  infinit״™.  Kor  instance.  »BicB  denomination  of 

ianity  dc  »e  officially  representV  liven  tBe  most  uninitiated  Bn״»s  tBat  a 

...St  .uXf  exists  Bet»ee״  CatBolics.  HetBodists  and  Lutherans,  not  so  spea 

r JcBova's  Witnesses,  all  of  »Bom  call  tBemselves  Ohristlan. 
of  Unitarians  or  Johoya  s . 

״e  to  believe  in:  tBe  ^lan  notion  of  Good  and  ev.  . 
than.  »BicB  doctrines  are  »e  to  believe 

idea  of  ״essiab.  resurrection,  vicarious  atonement,  Xn  tBe  ortBodox  Burcl 

isc.  of  affirmation  of  any  of  tBese^rincipl־־  leads  to  Beresy,  »Bere  does 

4-1  tter  is  not  as  far  fetched  as  might  appear 

tBat  leave  yon  or  me?  And  the  matter  -2847־ 

i ^ +.1  ^־o  Pone  Pious  XII  on  August  2Ö , 

at  first  Gl-־e.  President  ^ruman  »rote  to  Pop־ 

״ ,,  ss  IMS  is  a Xian  nation... AS  a Xian  nation  our  eavKe-t  desi 

"Your  Holiness,  tnis  is 

" He  never  used  tltose  wtords 

t,  to  «ork  »ith  men  of  good 11* ״  everyvhere . . . 

in  .״  Official  capacity  again  but  1,5  years  later  tbe  Vatican ־«־ ״paper  re- 

ealled  these  »ords  and  printed  them  in  an  official  comment.  .״rthermore. 

, ״ called  .־Christian ־ ־mendment״  has  regularly  made 
for  over  a decade  no»,  a so-0.11ie 

y in ״״ ״grees.  ״Bile  so  far  fe»  people  have  taken  this  ajni 
its  appearnace  m ongrees. 

t sty  in  194צ  the  seuate  Judiciary  Oornm.  it־־  aj׳ct״clly  Beldp^r- 
meat  seriously. 

ings  on  it  and  then  voted  unanimously  agaii.st  . 

• for  this  time  it  Bad  more  petitioners  than  ever 
gress  brought  it  up  again  for  this  time 

, as  X pointed  out  in  my  *'osB  ״a־h־־ ־ ״״״rmon.  in  our 
before  perhaps  because,  as  i pou 

״״le  are  all  too  ready  to  come  out  puBlioly  on 
trial  and  turmoil  !!eople  are 


time  of 


iv. 


the ־1־1 ־  of  ‘^״d•  of  " committment  has  never  yet  lost  an  election, 

■^he  trouble  is  that  part  of  the  amendment  has  the  following  clauseä־-. ; it 
conmitts  ״merica  "to  the  authority  a>td  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  savior  and  ruler 
of  nations,  through  whom  are  bestowed  the  blessings  of  Aftmighty  _od" . My 
״״ly  comment  to  this  development  is  to  ask  you  how  you  might  feel  if  this 
type  of  legislation  would  actually  become  the  law  of  the  land!  where  would 
that  leave  us.  as  Jews,  in  an  officially  'Ha ״ ״ationl  The  consequences  are 

fantastic  in  thei1*y^potential . 


^..ji  I In.  ׳^u|1i1׳L1׳m 


in  

the  big  factor  Involved  in  the  great  o.Jcry  ri^sed^wl. 


But 


>^.T-htT-ucU  i»un  pr-a^ex^iu  can  be  seen  in  the  rise  of 

״״ti-Jewish  feeling  which  has  since  been  cAeated  bmong  the  people  of  America 
It  is  this  issue  of  anti-semitism  which  we  shal /discuss  in 

in  the  second  of  this  two, .art  sermon  series  on  "God  in  America"  .//»As  Jews 
we  have  been  linked,  as  a result  of  the  decision  and  as  a result  of  the 
fact  that  a .Jewish  couple  brought  the  issue  to  court  in  the  first  place, 
with  agnostics,  a/theists,  scoffers,  nonbelievers,  disbel ievers  and 
,,  Kinds  c^!fr)gr Which  are  not  meant  to  be  complime״t./^&^״n1r-־^. 

lust  because  Jewish  groups  and 

these  and  other  similar  cases  doe./Tot  -^*hat^tW  t., ״״ ■ 1 1,1 ״- , t 

is  in  this  area  that  the  great  harm  is  felt;  it  is ״ ״t  a Jewish  issue  by 

any  ,tretch  of  the  imagination.  The  ''curt  has  simply  reaffirmed  ״ position 

almost  20״  years  old  in  American  history;  ahat  the  ‘_irst  ■™endment,  which 

speaks  of  the  Separation  of  church  and  ct,te,d־״s  not  merely  forbid  prefer- 

ential  treatment  of  one  religion  over  others  but  forbids  any  government  in- 

, • . S aff/ars  imposes  upon  government  a 

volvemeut  in  relitjio^s  aff^ars . tin ! 

mandate  of  neutrality  no*  only  among  many  faiths  but  as  ),etwee״  religion 

and  non-religionl  This  means  that  government  c״t^efer  'Hani  ty  to 
Judaism  and  it  implies  that  the  nonbeliever 

gative  views  as  fervently  as  the  .״o־t  devout  adhera״t  fes.|׳a  particular  faith 
‘or  the  good  of  A,״erica.  this  principle  must  never  be  changed,  modified  or 
amended  in  any  way  whatsoever,  I speak  this  sentiment  as  a representative 
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of  tne  Jewish  point  of  view  and  as  an  individual.  i’urtherinore , the  decis- 
ion  of  the  *"upreme  ^'ourt  asserts  that  ""ible  readings,  religious  holiday  ob- 
servancps  or  the  singing  of  religious  hymns  have  no  place  in  the  public 
school  system.  ^'he  ״ible  may  be  studied  as  literature  in  such  a desi  opiated 
class,  the  hymns  may  hti  sung  within  the  context  of  a music  lesson  and  ob- 
ser^fances  or  pxiblie  discixssions  of  ^hanukoh,  Christmas,  Easter  or  fassover 
belong  not  in  the  schools  but  in  the  home  or  in  the  religious  institution 
to  which  the  child  may  belong  by  virtue  of  l)is  own  membership  or  tliat  of 
his  parents.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  to  bring  religion  to  the  child, 
it  must  be  done  within  the  proper  context  and  framework . «S-r  fhe  public  scho 
has  enough  to  do  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading^  writing^  «-«»-spell 

ing  and  arithmetic  without  spending  its  previous  time  on  a matter  which  is 

not  of  its  concern. 

All  this,  my  friends,  brings  us  back  to  the  proposition  that  this  is 
not  a ״hristian  country  and  that  "'od  can  not  be  imposed  by  legislati.^n  on 
the  children  of  this  nation.  Indeed,  if  we  want  to  tkke  the  matter  serious 
ly  we  c׳,n  see  at  a glance  that  this  is  a nation  of  all  faiths  and  creeds 

’ . ד 

and  while  ^ may  stem  from  religious  thought,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a '׳hristian  theology.  Indeed,  to  be  correct,  ^hnerican  principles  are  based 
on  '■׳ewish  thoiight  as  expressed  in  tlie  ^ible  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dominant  faith.  To  be  righteous,  pious,  good  and  decent  is  a ^tiality  which 
belongs  to  all  faiths;  it  is  part  of  ours  as  well.  ^erica,  by  definition, 
asserts  that  we  can  be  proud  as  Jews  because  of  what  we  represent  and  it 
only  remains  for  us,  as  well  as  for  ^^/adher^nts  of  other  faiths,  to  live 
b,  those  ideals  which  we  espouse.  ^his  is  true  religion. 

Amen . 


Oct.  26,  1962. 


Friday  Eve., 


lleb.  Tab., 


"JESUITS  Al^iP  JEWS." 


GOD  IN  AMERICA — PART  II; 


My  friends,  last  week  we  had  the  occasion  to  dlsciiss  the  many  problems 
engendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  affecting  prayer  in  the  public 
schools,  issued  on  June  25.  1962.  We  noted  how  the  deoi^jnakes  itself 

felt  in  our  society  and  that  the  ramiflcatlonB  of  that  itrftrfrtTTl  are  far 
reaching  in  every  sense.  Indeed,  we  saw  that  our  collective  nalvlte  in 
Church-State  relationships  was  inexcusable  for  much  happens  in  this  field, 
under  our  very  eyes,  without  our  ever  being  aware  of  the  consequences. 

Some  results  of  this  decision,  however,  »re  known  to  us!  n- t the  least  of 
which  are  the  reactions  in  the  newspapers  of  our  country  and  the  resultant 
public  opinion  against  those  who  were  instrumental  in  forcing  this  case 
through  every  court  in  the  State  .and  finally  to  the  hlg' est  court  in  the 
nation.  I־hese  press  statements  are  in  themselves  interesting:  some  of  our 
defense  agencies  make  it  a practice  to  screen  the».׳  editorial  or  reportorla 
comments,  as  well  as  the  letters  to  the  editor  column, to  note  their  te/nor, 
content  and  mood.  The  ״ati<q,al  Community  Relations  Advisory  Council,  which 
investigated  the  newppaper  cover.age  ofi  tl  is  issue,  believes  that  the  over- 
whelming  mood  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country  was  against  the  v/er- 
diet;  also,  that  over  200  letters  to  the  editor  checked  were  5 to  1 in 
opposition  to  the  '^here  seems  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the 

reaction  against  the  decision  was  violent  and  strong  from  every  quarte^r: 
although  the  NCRAC  maintains  that  oriiy  one  letter  ye.nJ  hy  fhni-i  h'lri  tDr־ 
'^'^e  of  etyvtt-semitism.  i'he  reli^^ious  t^roups  also  were  sampled  and  while 
among  the  Protestant  groups  there  was  a wide  divergence  of  opinion,  the 
Episcopal  '׳hurch  was  almost  overwhelming  in  its  opposition  to  the  ^0״rt's 
reasoning  process.  famous  ^ishop  Pike,  formerly  of  N.Y.  and  now  head 

of  the  diocese  in  Califormi a,  said  in  an  unusually  stiong  statement  "The 
Supreme  ^ourt  has  just  deconsecrated  the  nation"  and  the  famed  theologian 
Dr.  Reinhold  Mebuhr  stated  "This  decision  practically  suppresses  religion, 
especially  in  the  public  schools".  At  the  same  time.  Catholic  editorial 
comment  began  to  press  the  attack  against  those  who  had  actually  sponsored 
the  controversy  and  bitterly  attacked  ״a  well  organized  minority  who  wwre 


• The  "Dostoii  Pilot”  said  in  an  editorial 

denying  the  majority  tVieir  rig 

״This  dcolslnn  i־־  in  total  contradiction  to  our  national  history  and  is  boa 
1״^  forced  by  a small  clique^  of  minorities:  Ethical ״ ״It ״ .־!»:״״nmanists. 
atheists  and  0S״osti־־,  assisted  by  certain  secularist  Jews  and  Unitarians״ 
Thus,  we  were  linked  with  «roups  whom  the  religionists  usually  dismiss  as 

negative:  the  comparison  was  anything  but  flattep(«^. 

Uut  the  real  problem  only  now  came  to  the  fore  in  that  Jews  themselves 

had  second  thoughts  about  their  role  in  this  legal  triumph:  as  opposition 
began  to  makektself  felt,  and  the  word  "Jew"  was  often  and  openly  linked 

^ *V  ove«־»  nr  acceptable  difference  our  people  rever/sed 

with  groups  outside  the  area  of  accepraoxe  ^ 

their  courage,  a״,  feny  asked  that  the  whole  matter  be  dr.pped  ^ quickly 

and  as  quietly  as  possil^le  order  to  maintain  good  relations 

(^ian  neighbors  and  before  anti-semitism  began  to  make  its  ugly  presence 

felt  in  our  midst.  '׳hile  this  reaction  of  hiding  and  shame  was  disgraceful 

d and  by  itself  on  the  part  of  Jews  they  were,  1״  any  case,  too  late  with 

their  fears  and  neurosis.  f he  leading  ־'esuit  weekly  magazine  "America״ 

^ published  an  article  which  had  violent  repr^Tcussions . The  article  not 

only  mentioned  prominent  ^dws  by  name,  and  cited  such  national  organizatio 

as  CC,1R  & U:iHC  but  accused  the ־׳ ־wish  community  of  employing  ״unrelenting 

pressure  tactics״.  *urthermore,  ״America"  asked  (and  note  the  words) 

״״hether  it  is  not  time  for  provident  leaders  of  :imerican  Judaism  to  ask 

their  more  militant  colleagues  whether  what  is  gained  thnough  the  courts 

by  such  victories  is  worth  the  breakdown__of  community  relations"•  The  ar- 

tide  also  ־ug,.־־ted  that  by  virtue  of  our  triumph,  we  may  paint  ourselves 

"into  a corner  of  social  and  cultural  alienation".  Flnilly,  as  if  admlnist 

ering  the  coup-d־-gr7c־ . they  asked  ״wh1״  court  victories  produce  only  a 

^ ,,j וו « + ר ו ד  have  been  worthwhile?”  With 

harvest  of  fear  and  distrust,  wxll  it  all 

this  last  sentence  and  with  the  words  "fear  and  distrust״  the  issue  had 
been  ‘״י  "breakdown  of  community  relations"  which  they  had  ac- 

tu<׳v£ly  threatened  had  conie  about. 

Now.  my  friends,  antisemitic  Inferences,  ־t״tements  and  implications 


iii. 


4-  oa  Peter  Stuyvesaiit,  w^ien  he  was  ^^overnor 

,are,  of  course,  not  new  to  America.  rerer  yy 


4 י--H  to  menial  tasks  81nd  forbad  them 

of  Aieuw  Amsterdam,  already  relegated  ews  to  menxax 

th־  richts  ״<■  citizenship.׳^'^  foll־wi״S  centuries  were  no  better  in  ״.a 
instance־.  Jews  wefe  not  favored  durin,  the  ,־evolutionary  War  and  it  tooK 
over  a century  before  thiC^ntribution  of  ״ayim  -olonon  to  the  ״evolution״ 
cause  wasUc״.nized  by  the  cfficiais  of  this  country.  In  the  19th  cdntury 

' A _ t ד r\ 


; as  liraerica  began  to  con- 


also  there  was  difficulty  and  turmoil  > 


solidate  and  find  itself  as  a ״atl־n  all  minority  croups  suffered  persecu- 
tion  and  abuse.׳״״■  J ״ .־״־f  —־ ־,  were  ever  handy  to  be  reviled  by  the 

local  bicot. י״״ ־ 

״und  in  recent  decades,  now  the  ״merican  Nazi  farty  with  Mncoln ״ ״cW- 
״all  as  its  imbecilic  head;««,  a recdnt  book  by  Verspan  and  Lipman.  entltl 
ed  "Ten  Cities",  pinpoints  nationwide  discrimination  in  housinc.  hotels, 
business  firms,  country  clubs  ״,da  hundred  different  areas  of  concern  tc 
our  daily  lives.  ״f  course:^rt^  1 s a ,uiet.  refined.  ce״*lemanly  type  of 
anti-semitism  but  the  old  ,״axim  that  "Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  crow" 

4 ר «־ a«5  ■^ 1 ו this  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 

holds  true  nevertheless.  11  is 

, 1 4 + c־  cr  i t i ci  sm*.  Jesuits,  by 

a '׳esuit  maeazlne  which  was  so  outspoken  in  its  critloi  na 

Catholics  and  other  faiths,  are  considered  to  be  the  cream  of  Catholic  in 

tellectuals  who  devote^  their  many  years  of  study  to  strict  discipline,  to 

knowledce.  to  locic  and  to  settinc  ־ ־י ״tandard  of  moral  and  theological 

. for  all  the  rellslcniat«  of  their  faith.  furthermore,  this 

same  Jesuit  publication,  in  its  first  reaction  to  the  bupreme  C״״rt  decis 

ion  terme‘^Äy,^''^lack  Monday"  and  that  this  "stupid  decision  spit 

in  the  face  of  our  history,  our  tradition,  and  our  heritage  as  a relleioua 

people".  ‘o  put  it  mildly,  these  type  cf  inte,״perate  words  hardly  are  de 

signed  to  Win  friend־;  psvnr•  they  are 

^ many  of 


many  priests 


group 


comments  by  a 


the  intelledtual  cnthollcs  in  this  nation ,and  certainly 


^ take  their  cue  for  words  and  actions  from  the  official  publ^ations 
of  movement.  As  a consequence,  the  Result  Indictment  of  %ws  could 


be  taken  lightly  by  any  intelligent  observer. 


not 


iv 


It  must  be  born  in  mind,  however,  that  the  difference  between  tils 
type  of  accusation  in  ^ democracy  and  when  made  in  a totalitarian  btate 
such  as  Spain,  Germany  or  -ussia.  is  to  be  see^n  in  the  response  to  the  in- 
dictment.  The  Jewish  response  in  behalf  of  the  CCim  and  UAHC  came  at  once 
but  was  relatively  moderate  in  tone;  it  accused  "America”  of  a disservice 
to  religion  in  general  and  Catholicism  in  particular.  More  important,  it 
threw  in  the  face  of  this  accusation  the  fact  that  Catholics  for  years  have 
attem^d  to  attain  federal  iid  to  parachpO.!  schools  very  much  in  opposition 
to  other  minority  beliefs.  Catholics,  also,  have  lobbied  in  oiir  national 
legislatures  and  State  capitals  for  certain  divorce  legi^^ion,  anti-birth 
control  statutes,  parochial  school  bus  ״ubsidies  and  the  like.  Jews  are 
opposed  to  these  beliefs  but  have  never  accused  Catholics  of  bringing  "fear 
and  distrust"  among  the  various  minority  groups  of  the  land.  This  was  the 
first  positive  and  tel - ing  Basponse . But  the  second  response  was  evermore 
significant  for  it  came  from  a weekly  magazine  of  Catholic  laymen  "The 
Commonweal•'.  ‘hey  destroyed  the  argument  of  the  ״esuits  and  made  the  re- 
markable  point  that  In  view  of  a rising  trend  of  anti-semitism,  which  they 
doTibt,  that  if  "there  is  any  real  danger  of  anti-semitism  among  Catholics, 
then  it  is  Catholics  who  ought  to  be  warned.  indeed,  warned  is  too  mild  a 
word;  they  ought  to  be  told  as  sharply  as  possible  of  the  sin  of  any  form 
of  anti-semitism".  And  if  %ws  are  to  take  the  article  in  "America"  as  a 
threat,  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  ''ews  have  ample  historical  cause. 

"If  Jews  are  suspicious  of  Christians,  who  can  blame  them... After  centuries 
of  Christian  persecution  of  the  '^ews,  it  would  be  monumental  irony  to  accus 
Jews  of  fostering  their  own  anti-semitism".  hese  are  the  v:ords  of  the  Cat 
olic  laymen  and  their  sharp  a:1d  immediate  response  settled  the  matter  on<^ 
and  for  all.  That  is  not  to  say  that  anti-semitism  does  not  exist  as  a re 
suit  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  but  its  form  is  not  deadly  and  its  quant 
ity  is  no  greater  tl)an  at  any  other  time.  We  expect  always  sorm  sort  of 
discrimination  in  a country  as  large,  as  varied^ as  diverse  as  ours  but 
with  these  types  of  anti*CewisJi  manifestations  we  can  deal  without  troiibld. 


V 


^ + T'.-sts  '^'he  accusation  was  made  and 
This,  then,  is  where  the  matter  rests.  ne  a 

Hi  rfer^-nce.  We  respond,  wefiid 

it  wa־  answered  a1.d  therein  lies  the  differ  nee. 

I V.  r we  stood  to  be  reckoned  with 

not  alloJtfie  accusation  to  pass  by  default,  we 

■ . nt  It  was  an  especially  effective  response  to 
־a־nd  the  results  are  evident.  It  was  a I 

!,iwavs  like  to  crawl  into  their  little 
those  of  our  fellow  ■״'< ״ »״*׳  a^־ 

i- ו j \1-no4- 5 ־ ו  tiie  dif<'eronce  between  ap  do 
,hells  at  the  first  siB״  of  troubiei  t W to 

• have  a ri^״ht  to  be  different  m-rri  to 

,״ocracy  and  a totalitarian  society־  we  have  riB  d -- 

firht  for  this  difference,  we  ״• 

Jo  its  beliefs  in  the  courts 

the  desire  of  any  grcup  ^st 


■  סיסג ״ י!!  other  Minorities.  Under  suci 

eh,^3sn.l  but  we  expect  the  very  aame/lf»«^r  all 

d validity  of  our  existence  in  “nierica  as  ew| 
circumstances,  the  freedom  and  valid 

is  assured  a1־d  that  ״ ״ur  sole  purpose  in  bri״Bi״U  tUie  -״er  to  ־e 

_  ־ ״.,nlv.  if  we  can  not  fight  for  what  we  con- 
Let  us  understand  l-h— clearly,  n . י 

+ v,-i  <5  1 ond  of  ours,  then  we  might  as 

,,iasr  to  be  right  and  proper  in  this  land 

* •4׳.  r ר S riO  V 

well  hand  in  our  resignation  to  human  society. 

, d+^-inH  and  our  sp:i  ritual  re- 

,-o  it  is  here  where  «e  must  make  our 

fellow  -'ews  in  Israel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
latinnship  with  our  fellow  ews 

, ,־ף^  ..  ,Imerican  *ס״ס׳,  we  insist  we  are  equal,  we  e- 

at  hand.  e ^ ';;^^^^,ti-semltism  in  whatevey;p־lse  shall 

mand  the  rights  that^ours  and  al־t 

rear  its  ugly  head,  we  shall  respond  and  in  our  response  we  will 

truth.  This  iי־ ״ »■ ״ ־‘  Of  ‘‘"'™י  ’ 

nt  to  believe  and  if  this  be  the  case,  not  one  of  us  need  fear, 
to  assert,  to  ncLif  vc 

Amen . 

vi  o 1q62•  Part  II  of  ״God  in  ^Wrica". 

Frid.  Eve.,  Nov.  2,  19c־״:. 


iieb . I ab . , 


HEB.  TAB. —SAT.  A.M.— SHABBOS  NOAH— NOV.  3,  1962. 

INTRODUCTION 

A TOWER  OF  BABEL 

1 old  familiar  story;  all  of  one  tongue 

2 sought  to  build  tover  to  sky  & sejjze  Heavens. 

B Destruction 

1 language  diversification 

2 people  no  longer  able  to  understand  each  other 

3 work  on  111  conceived  project  ends 

k unity  leads  to  chaos  bee.  of  ambitions  of  men, 

BODY 

A MODERN  PARALLEL 

1 diversity  of  language,  goals,  ambitions  with  little 
change  since  Tower  of  Babel 

2 today  not  a localized  situation  as  In  Torah  but  In 
all  the  world 

3 nations  at  odds,  stfckes  high,  IndlvldiJis  seek  stats 
Buba  but  one  example;  also:  Berlin,  S.E.  Asia,  Chlm 

4 at  last  minute  Pres  of  ']^US  & Premier  of  USSR  have 
kept  us  back  from  armed  conflict 

5 & we  have  seen  what  degree  of  fear  & horror  can  b e 
caused  In  hearts  of  men  by  “rattle  of  weapons". 

B P EAOE 

1 all  consuming  dream  & vision  of  people  Peace. 

2 every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  a unity  of  pur-, 
pose  toward  this  end;  can’t  afford  to  neglect. 

3 otherwise,  nucieat  war  eo^en  on  limited  scale  can 
bring  us  back  to  level  of  caveman 

4 thus,  and  recognized  by  world  leaders;  no  victories 
only  Various  levels  of  defeat, 

C UNITY 

1 thus,  seek  a return  to  Joint  effort  at  Tower  of  Bab. 
a unity,  a common  belief,  a goal  or  cause  to  tie  us 
one. to  the  other, 

2 but  this  time  not  for  aggrandizement  of  men  and  nat- 
Ions  but  for  survival  and  welfare  of  all  humanity. 

3 to  speak  again  of  one  languj^age  and  one  tongue 
must  be  our  primary  aim  and  our  one  goal  In  these 
troubled  times 

4 the  iÄnguage  we  should  seek  and  speak  and  translate 
Into  action  should  bd  entitled  "peace", 

5 If  this  can  be  achieved  by  all  then  perhaps  we  may 
find  a way  out  of  the  conflict  toward  a more  secure 
existence, 

CONCLUSION 

A UEMERAL 

1 old  story  Is  really  not  so  old  nor  Is  It  obsolete 

2 It  Is  part  of  a vital  heritage  which  Is  Incumbent 
upon  all  of  Judaism: 

3 to  teach  men  not  to  strive  for  the  heavens  on  a 


level  but  to  use  the  unity  of  our  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  manj2;u<*4  ^ 

3 to  strive  for  the  Heavens  Is  only  acceptable  when 
confined  to  prayer,  to  communion,  to  worshlo 
B Specif^ 

1 this  need  for  unity  of  purpose  we  need  more  In  our 

time  than  ever  before,  as  we  seek  to  soeak  the 'fen-׳ 
gue  of  Peace. י י " ־ 

2 and  man  should  make  every  effort  to  contain  his  de- 
luslons  of  grandequr  for  without  question 

^ wlirforfeit^lif^^^^^^  'י® 

^ Ion  cause,  Is  our  most  prec&ous  posses 

AMEN. 


Rabbi  Shaw,  Cantor  Grobanl,  my  good  friends;  ־many  thanl^^^^^Rabbl  Shaw, 
for’vour  very  nice  words  of  Introduction  and  may  I e:qpress  to  you  my  sin- 
cere  gratitude  for  your  invitation  to  share/feb»  pulpit  «W*=־r«  this  Sabba 
It  is  a pleasure  to  be  a part  once  again  of  that  Oheb  Shalom  family  circle 
which  I so  truly  oheölsh:  I have  said  It  publicly  and  privately  before  and 
I say  It  again:  the  two  and  a half  years  I spent  In  your  midst  as  your 
aaslstnht  rabbi  the  happiest  years  Ä my  life.  I found  friend- 


»BE  THOU  A BLESSING.  ** 


my  life•  I found  friend- 


under  the  leadership  and 


asslstaht  rabbi  were  ■24-^  th< 
ship,  learning  and  usefulness 


guidance  of  our  rabbi,  Dr.  Shaw,  At  the  same  time,  as  with  many  of  you 
certainly,  my  life  has  not  always  been  filled  with  great  happiness  and  un- 

bounded  joy;  While  my  years  on  ^ 

have  exi^e^nced  turmoil  and  heartache,  which  leave  scars  on 

the  human  personality  which  can  not  easily  be  erased  or  overlooked.  How 
do  you  think  a youngster  reacgs  when  he  Is  told  that  his  father  had  spent 
a short  time  in  Jail,  was  a prisoner  behind  bars,  and  all  for  the  totally 
Illogical  reason  a Jew.  Certainly,  simply  to  be  In  Jail  Is 

far  better  than  to  spend  years  in  a concentration  camp  but  the  Image  ofi 
prison  can  not  so  readily  be  forgotten.  Vtoat  of  the  Impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  child  when  he  sees  his  mother  come  home  at  the  end  of  a day 
with  hands  raw  from  washing  the  dirty  laundry  of  strangers,  for  washing 
machines  did  not  yet  exis^en  we  came  to  this  country  and  any  Job  was 
welcomed  so  that^ra^^Ä  was  assured.  It  Is  not  a pleasant  eight  to  re- 
member  and  the  memoi’jt  of  the  hands,  which  used  to  be  goomed  to  perfection, 
18  an  image  which  lingers.  And  what  of  ones  wife,  even  In  young  adult- 
hood.  Who  spent  several  years  of  her  life  In  hiding,  using  false  identity 
cards,  sperated  from  her  loved  ones, and  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  Catholic 
Sisters  in  a convent;  by  transferral  the  picture  Is  clear  and  precise^ and 
the  horror  and  tragedy  stay  within  the  confines  of  the  consclou^to^ 
of  course,  this  Is  only  a part  of  the  story  and  for  us  It  was  aKge^set- 
for  there  are  ever  so  many  more  of  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  who 
now  live  useful  lives  In  every  part  of  the  world  whose  experiences  along 


11. 
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׳ these  lines  were  far  more  upsetting  than  anything  of  which  I could  speak. 

' . My  reason  you  In  this  vein,  my  friends,  Is  directly 

related  to  this  date,  November  10th.  was  precisely  during  this 

week,  when  Lech  L*cho  our  Torah  portion  for  this  Sabbath  had  been  read, 
that  In  Germany  the  tremendeous  demonstrations  against  our  people  came  to 
the  fore.  It  was  exactly  24  years  ago  when  Jews  were  attacked,  when  their 
books  were  burned,  when  apartments  and  homes  were  aacked,  when  the  torch 
was  put  to  the  Synagogues  and  when  the  first  5>aJ0r  wave  of  arrests  took 
place.  What  was  the  reason?  An  excuse  had  been  provided  In  Parle  so  that 
the  antl-Jewish  riots  could  jtajely  begin.  It  was  a date  which  shall  also 


live  in  infamy  and  one  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  Jews  the  world  , 
over, for  we  have  all  too  great  an  ability  to  forget  that  which  happened 
but  a short  time  span  ago.  The  Irony  Is  to  be  seen  In  ־he  ■^orah  portion 
from  which  we  Just  read  and  which  was  heaalded  in  every  Synagogue  in  the 
World  In  November  twenty- four  years  ago;  verses  and 

chapters  that  ^od  speaks  to  Abraham:  ״be  thou  a’ blessing" . Ironic,  Indeed; 
what  chance  has  the  world  ever  ^Iven  us  to  be  a blessing,  what  opportunity 
ha^  been  granted  to  our  people  to  live  in  peace  for  any  length  of  time, 
how  often  have  we  striven  ever  so  diligently  to  bring  the  message  of  God's 
word  unto  the  peoples  of  the  world  but  no  one  was  ever  ready  or  willing  to 
listen.  We  who  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  Mt.  Sinai,  the 
obligation  of  the  Covenant,  the  righteous  anger  of  the  prophets  and  the 
pean  of  the  Psalmist  have  endured  untold  hardship  and  turmoil  of  which  the 
events  of  November  10th,  1938  and  the  events  of  succeeding  years  were  but 
an  instance  in  a long  line  of  horror,  persecution,  annihilation  and  despair 
"Be  thou  a blessing",  as  the  Torah  phrases  the  words,  has  become  almost 
a curse,  a trial,  a Jinx  rather  than  an  Incentive  and  inspiration  as  these 
words  should  be,  Eyen  In  ^nerlca,  where  we  have  lived  for  so  long  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  Instances  of  antl-semltlsra  are  far  more  nuraSr^ous  than 
the  average  layman  realizes;  this  Is  still  the 

best  of  all  possible  worlds.  And  while  those  of  our  brethren  in  Israel 


111. 

may  have  found  the  homeland  for  which  they  yearft,  this  still  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  secure,  that  they  can  live  in  peace,  that  the  ready 

and  willing  to  accept  them  as  equal  partners  in  a world  of  morality^  asfd  de- 
cency  and  untarnished  Truth. 

**^-wtty־algo  remii^d  of  the  phrase  "be  thou  a blessing"  this  past  summer 
when  Mrs.  Lehman  and  I made  a sentimental  pilgrimage  to  the  Anne  Frank 
House  in  Amsterdam.  ITle  story  you  already  know  but  it  fascinated  me  to 
see  so  many  German  tourists  who  took  the  guided  tour  of  thfcs  tragic  house 
with  us  and  other  tourists.  I could  not  escape  the  tjjoughts  which  crowded 
my  mind;  what  are  these  people  doing  here,  this  tragedy  is  of  their  making, 
the  blood  which  was  shed  in  the  person  of  Anne  Frank  and  her  family  is  of 
their  consequence♦  What  right,  what  unmitigated  nerve  do  they  have  to  re- 
turn  to  the  sene  of  the  crime  and  walk  through  !lease  like  any  other  ordinary 
tourist,  whose  conscience  might  have  been  clean.  I say  this^for  the  men 
and  women  who  went  with  us  on  this  tour  were  not  young  people  who  might 
have  been  Infants  at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  betrayal  of  Dutch  Integrity  but 
these  were  people  in  the  fifties  who  certainly  were  aware  of  the  struggle 
and  the  sacrifice  which  people  had  to  endure  at  that  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  we  did  not  ask  these  people  for  their  reasons  in  coming;  perhaps,  to 
give  them  a benefit  of  the  doubt,  they  came  also  on  a pilgrimage  seeking 
understanding  and  compassion  if  they  could  not  obtain  forgiveness.  Again, 
vhlle  walking  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  ■the^house,  looking  into  the  rooms, 
and  viewing  the  primitive  facilities  which  were  their  symbols  of  sanity  in 
the  midst  of  their  hiding,  the  words  of  the  Torah  continued  to  have  their 

. 0 ^ ד 3 ( 7 

hollow,  ironic  and  slightly  turbulent  ring:  be  thou^'a' blessing,  and  the 
words  became  tinged  with  sarcasm.  Yes,  Anne  Fr^nk,  be  thou  a blessing; 
yes,  six  million  of  my  fellow  Jews,  be  thou  a blessing;  yes,  you  who  sur- 
vlved  the  holocost  with  scars  of  body  and  mind,  be  thou  a blessing  1 In- 
deed,  no  greater  evil  could  befall  any  of  us  than  that  this  date  of  Nov. 
10th  were  forgotten  for  it  was  the  start  of  the  tragedy  and  almost  a quart— 
er  of  a century  thereafter,  we  have  not  yet  fully  recovered! Car  tven  those 


iv. 
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who  were  not  personally  affected,  who  might  have  lived  here  In  peace  and 

.security,  were  also  touched  as  loved  ones  died,  as  our  people  were  decimate 

Ü/1 

as  we  were  all  tmachad  spiritually. 


What  then  is  left  for  us?  Surely,  it  can  not  all  be  as  bleak  as  this. 
There  must  be  a meaning  to  the  term  “blessing"  especially  since  this  passag 
is  closely  alllgned,  in  the  same  To^ah  reading,  with  the  concept  of  the  cov 
enant,  the  "Brls",  And  it  would  appear  to  me  that  there  is  a very  definite 


between  thse  two  for  the  essence  of  our  covenant,  if  nothing  else 


connection 


is  to  try  to  be  a blessing.  That  18  to  say,  no  matter  how  many  times  we 
are  fefused,  are  turned  back,  are  scoffed  at  and  rebuffed,  our  comdilttment 
is  to  try  a hearing  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world,  to  try 

for  a Justification  of  all  that  we  represent  on  the  highest  and  most  noble 
plane.  Indeed,  we  are  not  |>׳erfect  individuals  by  any  means  but  we  for 
goodness,  for  decency,  for  honesty  and  even  at  times  for  selflessness;  we 
try! and  each  time  we  make  an  effort  we  can  not  help  but  be  a source  of 
bussing  to  all  those  with  whom  we  come  Into  contact.  The  world  is  not 
ready  to  heed,  we  know  that;  society  is  not  willing  to  listen,  we  know 
that;  mankind  is  not  able  to  reconcile  itself  to  humanitarian  ideals,  we 
know  that;  but  we  also  know  that  had  the  members  of  human  sociejj^  not  only 
listened  but  endorsed  the  ideals  and  beliefs  and  values  which  our  faith 
represents,  the  tragedy  and  terror  of  which  1 (pAe  might  mrrvgy  have  come 
to  pass.  If  Jewish  law  and  morality  had  been  followed  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  scars,  both  mental  and  physical;  there  would /\have  been  rwL 
death^  in  so  great  a number;  there  would  have  been  no /\annlverBar5C0r  a 
November  10th  and  mankind  would  have  been  the  better  because  of  its  ab- 
sence.  This,  then,  is  our  lesson  for  this  day  when  we  read  of  the  blessing 
it  is  not  an  ironic  commentary  nor  is  sarcasm  truly  implied  but  it  is  a 
great  and  noble  challenge,  it  is  a vision  and  an  Ideal,  it  is  a way  of 
3**־^e  which  is  incumbent  first  of  all  upon  you  and  me  and,  then,  obligati)ry 
upon  all  the  peoples  who  inhabit  this  globe.  To  try^and  never  to  cease 
or  surrender  or  lag  in  our  endeavors  and  efforts^ this  is  the  only  way  in 


ln  which  we  can  be  a source  of  blessing  to  our  fellow  mem.  To  t1>y  f oy 
decency,  ethics,  Justice,  truth,  a spiritual  vitality;  these  arejthe  goals 
which  are  in  the  reach  of  man  If  he  but  wills  It;  for  the  Jew^,  ^ese  goals 
are  not  merely  visions  or  ideals  but  concrete  manifestations  of  what  the 
“brls"  asks  of  us  S?־  we  lend  ourselves  to  the  words  of  G־od;  be  thou  a bless 


Ing. 


My  friends,  there  Is  g)0d  and  bad  in  ־the  lifetime  of  every  Individual, 


After  an  absence  of  some  years  I return  to  you  to  speak  in  this  vein;  per- 
haps  some  of  you  might  think  that  this  message  is  not  entirely  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  or  that  I might  have  chosen  a far  lighter,  homier  theme. 
Also,  you  might  object  that  there  is  nothing  startling  or  new  or  different 
in  the  words  brought  before  you;  and  if  this  is  your  feeling,  you  are  pigh.t, 

'^OrUA. 

But  I answer^-y®»  with  this  short  story  for  it  expressed  my  point  of  view 

It 

in  regard  to  the  message  I was  privileged  to  bring  to  you  this  Sabbath;  A 
newly  ordained  rabbi  speaks  before  hi^opew  c ngregation.  It  was  a magnlfic• 
ent  sermon  and  all  the  people  werj^e  impressed.  The  second  Sabbath  he  spoke 
magnificently  again,  but  the  very  same  sermon.  The  members  excused  him  bee־ 
cause  of  his  youth  and  perhaps  for  lack  of  time  in  a new  position  for  the 
preparation  of  a new  sermon.  The  third  week,  however,  the  rabbi  once  again 
delivered  the  same  sermon״  word  for  word.  Now  one  of  the  board  members 
approached  him  and  inquired  as  to  his  reason.  The  rabbi  answered;  I know 
that  I have  been  preaching  the  sermon  three  times  and  I will  continue  to 
preach  it,  week  toijweek,  I will  continue  this  practice  until  I can  con- 
cretely  see  that•  what  I have  sald^ in  some  definite  way^ affects  the  lives  of 
my  congregants,  '׳'*hen  that  has  been  accomplished,  then  I will  wtite  another 


1,  My  friends,  tie  exhortation  to  "try"  and  to 


new  sermon. 


live  by  the  teachings  of  our  faith  may  not  be  new  but  it  is  of  the  essence. 


I hope  that  all  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  words  of  Judaism 
shall  find  concrete  expression  in  the  actions  of  all  a«*״  people,  — 

עי: ע/ 

r r 

Baltimore,  Oheb  Shalom,  Nov.  10,  1962,  Sat.  A.M.  Torahi;  Lech  L'cho, 


”BE  TJIOU  A BLESSING." 


My  friends,  a week's  absence  from  this  con^recation  it  is  to 
find  myself  in  onr  pulpit  once  again.  My  fej<  days  at  tlie  convention  in  Bal- 
more  were  exceptionally  pleasant  and  instructive  mrh  i-t — Ls — al^^aya — f‘,u>7d — hn- 


with  ■*•'emple  Oheb  halom  in  that 


ד־  — /^!Te  2^  years 


city  wei'e  wonderful  and  formative  years;  I will  never  forget  the  friendships 
and  many  acts  of  kindness  which  I experienced  there.  At  the  dame  time,  here 
too  there  is  so  much  to  remiind  me  of  what  is  good  and  meaningful,  -iv.iiuii  aas^ 


return  to  the  Sanctiiary 


e 01  wnat  is  gooa  an 


.0  that  it  is  always  a <44-s 


and  ^e  people  of  the  ^*ebrew  Tabernacle,  Of  course,  as  with  many  of  you,  my 
life  has  not  aiways  been  filled  with  great  Viappin^'ss  and  unbounded  joy;  while 
my  years  on  earth  are  relatively  few  in  number,  I too  have  experienced  tiar- 
moil  and  heartache.  These  are  experiences  which  leave  scars  on  the  human 
personality  which  can  not  easily  be  erased  or  overlooked,  ^^ow  do  you  think 
a youngster  reacts  when  he  is  told  that  his  father  had  spent  a short  tlme>^ 
in  jail,  was  a prisoner  behind  bars^  and  all  for  the  totally  illogical  reason 
n t a Jew,  Ceötainly,  simjily  to  be  in  jail  is  far  better  than  to 

spend  years  in  a concentration  camp  but  the  image  of  prison  caJti  not  so  reafli- 
ly  be  forgotten,  ״hat  of  the  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  child  bhen  he 
sees  his  mother  come  ho;  le  at  the  end  of  a day  with  hands  raw  from  washing 
the  dirty  laundry  of  strangers,  for  Hujliug  I'wndii , 11,  .־,  did  not  yet  exist  wlien 
we  came  to  this  country  and  any  job  was  welC(>me/  so  that  ״stCSZi^fl  was  assiir- 
ed/  It  is  not  a pleasant  sight  to  remember  and  the  memory  of  the  hands, 
which  used  to  be  grromed  to  perfection,  is  an  image  which  lingers,  ■׳hid  what 
of  ones  wife,  even  iii  young  adulthood,  who  spent  several  years  of  her|/life  in 
hiding,  lising  false  identity  cards,  seperated  from  her  loved  ones,  and  thro^m 
on  the  mercy  of  Catholic  ‘^isters  in  a convent;  by  transferral  the  picttire  is 
clear  and  preeA^e*  and  the  honor  and  tragedy  stay  within  the  confines  of 
the  conscious,  -hid,  of  course,  this  is  only  a part  of  the  story^' »•mt  for  us 
it  was  a^f\easy^  experience  there  are  ever  so  many  more  of  our  ewish  broth- 

ers  and  sisters  who  now  live  useful  lives  in  every  part  of  the  world  whose 


ii 


־xp-ri״־o־s  alont;  tl.e.s־  lines  were  far  more  upsetting  than  anythir.g  of  which 
I could  speak. 

My  reason  for  addressing  you  in  this  vein,  my  friends,  is  directly  re- 
lated  to  the  date  of  last  Shabbos,  when  I was  away,  November  10th.  It  was 
precisely  during  this  week,  when  bech  L'cho,  our  ‘orah  portion  for  this  ־abb- 
ath  had  been  read,  ttvat  in  Germany  the  tremendetus  demonstrations  against 
our  people  came  to  the  fore.  ■"t  was  exactly  24  years  ago  when  Jews  were 
attacked,  when  their  books  were  burned,  when  apartments  and  ho■  ■es  were  sack- 
ed,  when  tbe  torch  was  put  to  the  Synagogues  and  when  the  first  major  wave 
of  arrests  took  place.  ״hat  was  the  reason?  An  excuse  had  been  provided  in 
Paris  30  that  the  anti-Jewish  riots  could  safely  begin.  t as  a date  which 
shall  also  live  in  infamy  and  one  wliich  should  never  he  foggotten  by  Jews 
the  world  over,  for  we  have 11 ״  too  great  an  ability  to  forget  that  which 
happened  but  a short  time  span  ago.  4'h.  Irony  is  to  be  seen  in  the  '״rah 
portion  from  which  we  read  on  that  self-same  -abbath  24^jar^־ 
week,  for  it  in  these  verses  that  God  speaks  to  Abraham ״ ־be  fh'bu  a 

blessing".  Ironic,  i־.d־ed,  what  chance  h.s  the  world  ever  given  us  to  be  a 
blessing,  what  opportunity  has  been  granted  unto  our  people  to  live  in  peace 
for  any  length  of  time,  how  often  have  we  striven  te  ever  so  dlligent^ly  to 
bring  a measure  of  God’s  word  unto  the  peoples  of  the  world  luit  no  one  was 
־ver  ready  or  willing  to  listen.  We  who  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burd- 
en  of  Mt.  ־'inai,  the  ojirligation  of  the  Covenant,  the  righteous  anger  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  pe.an  of  the  Psalmist  have  endured  untold  hardship  and  turm- 
oil  of  ich  the  events  of  November  10th,  1938,  and  the  events  of  succeeding 

years,  are  but  an  instance  in  a long  line  of  horror,  persecution,  annihilation 
״nd  despair.  "Be  t kou  a blessing”,  fts  the  'orah  phrases  the  words,  has  be- 
come  almost  a curse,  a trial,  a ji.ix  rather  than  an  Incentive  and  an  insplr- 
ation  as  these  words  should  be.  liven  in  America,  where  we  have  lived  for 
so  long  in  peace  and  prosperity,  the  instances  of  antl-semitism  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  averjage  layman  realizes,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  still 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  And  while  those  of  our  brethren  in  Israel 


iii  . 

may  have  found  the  homeland  for  which  they  yearn,  thi״  still  does  not  mean 
that  they  arf>  secure,  that  they  can  live  in  peace,  that  the  nations  are  ready 
and  willing;  to  accept  them  as  equal  partners  in  a nnorld  of  morality,  decency 
and  lint arni shed  truth, 

I was  also  reminded  of  the  phrase  "be  tho^  a blessing”  this  past  summer 
when  Wrs,  ^ehman  and  I made  a sentimental  pilgrimage  to  the  Anne  Frank  House 
in  iVmsterdam;  on  a previous  occasion  I corniiiunicated  my  feelings  to  you  in  re- 
gard  to  this  matter.  Also,  in  Copenhagen,  near  the  center  of  the  city,  there 
is  a lovely  little  park  with  a magnificent  gountain  and  a very  small,  very 
renowned^ and  very  revered  ^hurch.  All  tourist  busses  stäp  there  so  that  the 
visitors  can  take  pictures  of  the  fountain  visit  the  Church,  ■“*Tid  right 


a museum  facing  ari-ao  one  of  the 


by  this  beautiful  spot  there 


main  streets  of  this  busy  cityy5wj?r  right  in  front  of  i t^  pJ^rmanently  a 

captured  German  tank,  riddled  with  bullet  holes  the  flag  of  Danish 

resistance  movement  flies  proudly  on  tbp  of  it.  This  is  the  Resistance  mu- 
seum;  the  mementoes  are  kept  there,  admission  is  free,  are  encouraged 

to  visit  it^  and  the  portrayals  within  are  enough  to  question  ones  faith  in 
humanity  on  any  level  of  understanding.  Again,  while  looking  at  the  -*^nne 
^rank  House  and  while  viewing  the  evidence  of  a he^ic  struggle  of  a free 

A 

people  against  the  inhuinaiiity  of  the  oppressor^  the  words  of  the  ^orah  con- 
tinned  to  have  their  hollow,  ironic  and  slightly  turbulent  ring"be  thou  a 
blessing",  and  the  ,,,ords  became  tiji^^ed  with  sarcasm.  ^es,  ^nne  Frank,  be 
thou  a blessing;  yes,  opp^ressed  and  enslaved  peyte  everywhere,  be  t{bu  a 
blessing;  yes,  six  million  of  my  fellow  *^ews,  be  thou  a blessing;  yes,  you 
who  survived  the  holocust  with  scard  of  body  and  mind,  be  thou  a blessing! 
Indeed,  no  greater  evil  could  befall  any  of  us  tlian  that  this  date  of  Noverab 
er  10th  were  forgotten  for  it  was  the  start  of  a tragic  era  and  almost  a 
quarter  of  a century  thereafter,  we  have  Jiot  yet  fully  recovered.  Even  those 
who  were  not  personally  affected,  who  might  have  lived  here  in  peace  and  se- 
curity,  were  also  touclied  as  loved  ones  died,  as  our  people  were  decimated, 
as  we  were  all  1 1 ׳ u e+1  erJ  spiritual 


What,  then,  is  left  for  us?  Surely,  it  can  not  all  be  as  bleak  as  t!  is^ 
^here  must  be  a rneaninc  to  the  term  >»ble ss ing  ״ especia  1 1 y stc  e this  passage 
is  closely  alligned,  in  the  same  "orah  reading,  with  the  concept  of  the  coven- 
ant,  the ״ ״ris״.  ^^nd  it  would  appear  to  me  that  there  is  a very  definite 
connection  between  these  two  for  the  essence  of  be  covenant,  if  nothing  else, 
is  to  try  to  be  a blessing.  ■'hat  is  to  say,  no  matter  how  many  times  we  are 
refused,  are  turned  1 ack,  are  scoffed  at  and  rebuffed,  our  committment  is  to 
try  for  a hearing  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world,  to|try  for  a justifx- 
cation  of  all  that  we  represent  on^the  highest  and  most  noble  plaדגe.  Indeed, 
we  arejnot  perfect  individuals  by  any  mefiiis  but  we  strive  for  öPdness,  decency, 
for  honesty  arnl  even  at  times  for  selflessness;  we  try,  and  each  time  we  make 
an  effort  we  can  not  help  but  ie  a source  of  blessing  to  all  'those  with  whom 


we  come  into  contact.  The  world  is  not  ready  to  heed,  we  know  that;  society 
is  not  willing  to  listen,  we  know  that;  mankind  is  not  able  to  reconcile  It- 
self  to  humanitarian  ideals,  we  know  that;  but  we  also  Inow  that  had  the  memb 
ers  of  human  society  not  only  listened  but  endorsed  the  ideals  and  beliefs 
a״^  values  ״hid,  uur  faith  represents,  the  traßedy  and  terror  of  tljch  I speak 
mlaht  have  been  averted.  •^f  ־'e.-lsh  law  and  morality  had  been  followed  there 
would  have  been  no  need  scars,  both  mental  or  physical  j the/l׳e)״o״ld  not 

h״ve  been  death  in  so  freat  a num'.erj  there  would  have  been  no  commemorative 
anniversary  for  a ״ovember  10th  and  mankind  weld  have  been  the  better  becans 
of  Its  absence.  This,  then,  is  our  lesson  for  tlis  day  when  we  re.ad  of  the 
blessine־  it  i־  ■tot  an  Ironic  coiwentary  nor  is  sa^asm  truly  implied  hut  it 
is  a great  and  noble  challenge,  it  is  a vision  and  an  ideal,  it  is  a w.ay  of 
life  which  is  incumbent  «Irst  upon  you  and  me  and  then,  obligatory  upon  all 
the  peoples  who  Inhabit  this  globe.  T״  try.  and  never  tojeease  or  surrender 
or  lag  in  our  endeavors  and  efforts,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  be 
sources  of  blessing  to  our  fellow  man.  To  establish  decency.  Justice,  truth 
a spiritual  vitality:  these  •are  the ״ ״als  which^  in  the  reach  of  man  if 
he  but  wills  it:  for  the  Jew,  these  goals  are ״— י■  merely  visions  or  ideals 
but  concrete  manifestations  of  wl:«t  the  "Dris"  asks  of  us  as  we  Tend  oursel:^ 


V . 


/(.' ו - ^ ר < ב ל ד 

to  the  words  of  ^od;  be  thou  a blessing. 

My  friends,  there  is  good  and  bad  in  the  lifetime  of  every  individual. 
After  all,  this  is  nothing  new  and  yo\1  might  object  tl)at  there  is  nothing 
startling  or  different  in  the  words  I i)rought  to  you  for  this  occasion;  and, 
if  these  are  your  feelings,  you  are  \ ^ut  I answer  your  objections  with 

this  short  story  which  expresses  my  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  message 
for  this  i3abbath  eve:  ”A  nefwly  ordained  rabbi  speaks  before  his  first  congre- 
gation.  w״,s  a magnificent  sermon^all  were  impressed,  ־'he  second  Sabbath 

he  spike  magnificently  again, but  the  very  same  sdrmon.  "he  members  excused 
him  hec.  of  hi״  youth.  "he  third  week,  however,  the  rabbi  once  again  deliver 
ed  the  same  sermon,  word  for  word.  Now  one  of  the  board  members  questioned 
himX־.  "he  rabbi  answered:  I know  tha^  I have  been  preaching  the  same  sermon 
three  times  and  I will  continue  to  preach  it^  week  foX|(^eek.  I will  continue 
this  practice  until ן בcan  concretely  see  tljat  what  I have  said,  in  some  defin- 
ite  way,  affects  the  lives  of  my  congregants.  l/hen  that  has  been  accomplish 
ed,  then  I will  v>rrite  another,  a new  sermon."  My  friends,  the  exhortation 
"to  try"  and  to  live  by  the  teachings  of  our  faith  may  not  bd  new  but  it  is 
of  the  essence.  ^ hope  that  all  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
words  of  Judaism  shall  find  concrete  expressj-.n  in  the  actions  of  all  the 
peo־>le.  Only  then  will  we  have  fulfilled  what  is  really  a ch.allenge.  Be 

t iou  a ^lessing". 

Amen. 


lleb.  Tab.,  Frid.  Eve.,  Nov,  16,  1962. 

("A  Belated  Sermon  in  Jommemorati  on  of  Nov.  lOth , 193^^) 


Jacob's  labor 


HEB.  TAB.— SAT.  AM— LEAH  BEFORE  RACHEL— Dec.  8,  1962- 
INTRODUCTION  ׳y 

A Q-en  eral 

1 In  T.  port  fr  ths  AH  of  Jacob's  labor  of  love  fr 
Rachel 

2 know  what  happened;  was  given  Leah  before  Raciiel  & 
had  to  w ork  another  7  סיזני ע  for  her  whom  he  truly  Ivd 

3 ׳ reason  for  change  was  given  by  Laban,  father  of  the 
i two  girls;  can  not  give  away  younger  (Rachel)  befor 
i older  (Leah) 

1 4 ths  answer  by  Laban  has  become  a classic  retort  & 
j tells  us  grt  d eal  about  conditions  of  ancient  soci 
29:26  “It  is  not  so  done  in  our  place  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first  born", 

B Specific 

1 ths  entire  transaction  is  indicative  of  a state  of 
mind  which  we  find  in  our  time  as  well. 

2 have  here  a situation  where  custom,  tradititm  is  al 
important;  change  18  unthinkable  for  no  better  reas 
on  that  it  has  never  been  done  beofre 


worst  order;  which  allows 
,all  change  is  taboo. 


of  times, 
must  take 


3 it  is  a "conservatism"  of 
no  choice,־  no  new  ideasy  & 
BODY 

A CHANG-E 

1 of  course,  with  change  of 
some  element  of  change  mu 


CHANG-E 

of  course,  with  change  of  times,  we  have  learned  th 
some  element  of  change  must  take  place  lb  society  1 
to  progress 

in  our  case  of  Torah,  old  established  custom  was 
challenged  and,  brought  with  it  a new  idea;  that  o 
individual  worth  for  Jacob  sought  out  Jrhe  younger 
Rachel 

which  was  probably  something  radically  different  at 
that  time;  in  all  probability,  was  the  custom  to 
ask  for  older  daughter  if  she  still  a/ailable. 
some  things,  then,  have  to  be  challenged  & changed 
if  mankind  is  to  progress;  if  individual  worthiness 
is  to  be  established, 

INDIVID.  RESPONS. 

have  same  theme  in  other  areas  of  Jewish  trs^dltlon 
especially  in  case  of  individual  responsibility  for 
sins  committed, 

many,  many  centuries  ago  if  a sin  was  committed  in 
community  of  Israel,  the  entire  group  of  people  lAd 
to  bear  brunt  of  responsibility  and  were  punished, 
later  on,  this  conept  was  refined;  the  family  of  th 
guilty  party  had  to  bear  the  consequences;  and, 
after  that,  it  was  the  fathers  who  were  responsible 
ior  the  sins  of  the  children  and  children  who  bore 
^he  stigma  of  guilt  for  sins  of  parents 
until  today,  with  Ezekiel,  follow  trad  of  indi  resp: 


one  other  area  where  this  change  took  place 8^ ״  In 
conept  of  orthodoxy  and  its  change  to  ref orra/1  libera 

2 at  one  time,  not  too  long  ago^,  pimple  were,  afraid 
of  this  chang׳='  also;  great  battles  fought  ^^oth  i 
r.hvqlcal  sense  as  well  as  in  realm  of  thought 

3 for  they  believed  that  wbat  was,  must  remain  and  no 
^ change  or  challenge  to  status  quo  was  permitted. 

4 this  too  went  the  way  of  all  obsolete  Customs  and  a 
new  way  of  life  cams  to  pass  with  its  accompanying 

V5  bec?’'0rth08e  who  challenged  generatlono  »SO,  we 
have  our  movement  today  and  it  is  growing  all 

time:  more  than  that,  , ^ ^ ^ 1-ir-r.o 

6 it  shows  that  there  is  room  in  Judaism  for  all  yP 
0^  Interpretations  both  in  liberal  and  in  trad  real 

7 more  than,  that,  we  have  benefited  by  new  ideas  & 

^ have  learned  to  accept  change  for  the  good  it  can  be 

CONCLUSION 

* I'^thS^in  Torah  oortlon  have  ohallen  e for  a change 
a״f  It  18  certainly  not  well  received;  It  had  never 
been  done  before  and  that  was  reas  ^ enough  to  re- 

lect  any  compromise,  י a ״ 

2 but  Jacob  saw  value  of  Individual  and  went  °h  hi 
way:  something  new,  exciting  and  good  had  come  to 
oasB  and  the  old  way  was  gone  foreter. 

ר In  same  vein,  other  examples  snow  tnat  change  ! !as 
^ l?s  aS?antage8  If  properly  utilized:  llberalJudals 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  new  way  of  life 

®I  oSmtk  is  to  use  lesson  of  Torah  for  ggod  of  toda: 
Z we  must  never  be  blinded  to  ״hange  must  see  our 
wav  clear  to  what  is  new,  and  must  be  wi.LÜng  to 
g?^e  benefit  of  doubt  to  alU.that  will  mean  well 
for  way  of  life  as  we  know  it  and  want  to  have  it. 

ר nrop-ress  then,  is  our  goal,  over  the  centuries  as 
" the  old  not  only  will  but^ MUST  give  way  to  the  new. 

AMEN. 
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״THE  THREAT  OF  PEACE״ 

By:  Rabbi  Joseph  R.  Rosenbloom,  Temple  Emanuel,  5^1  Purdue  Ave.,  St.  Louis  30,  Mo. 

Every  human  heltig  is  threatened  by  many  forces:  iנ■נ.ness,  violence,  natmal 

Zä  the  unknovm  Against  each  of  these,  societies  organize 

in  their  efforts.  Illnesses  which  were  the  scourge  of  past  generat 

conquered.  We  protect  ourselves  against  violence  thro:^  of'natSal 

scSntists  have  6r־־^tly  diminished  the  realm  of  tte  ״^ih«־  of  natural 

disasters  allow  us  to  protect  ourselves  from  their  worst  ravishing  . 

War  threatens  us  with  the  greatest  destruction;  yet  in  the  face  of 

Tern  to  he  helpless.  It  almost  seems  that ־ ״  f-™  tyoHrei^S;!^ 

war.  ABC  conflicts  --  atomic,  biological,  and  chemical  PP®  ^ריוס^  wp  reallv 

tTpeace,  that  elusive  s^te  of  being  ־ for  (which^ 

feel  threatened  by  peace?  Is  our  innate  combativeness,  a^cressive  self- 

psychoanalysts  indicate  is  as  strong  as  our  drive  for^life)  our  agg 
righteousness  too  great  to  permit  us  to  live  in  peace. 

Certainly  two  of  the  great  three  western  religious  exalt  peace  as  one 
desirables  of  life.  While  Islam  ordains  the  "holy  war"  as  one  of  its  six  pili^s 
n-f  faith  " the  Rabbis  pray  to  God  "to  grant  us  peace,  the  most  precious  gi  , 

hSl  Jesi:  Syh־  "prince  of  Peace" ־ ־eKing  peace  on  earth,  gooa  wrll  to 

all  men. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  religious  faith  which  does  not 

neace  If  we  believe  in  God  and  His  glorious  creati  n,  haq 

how  e<m  we  destroy  it?  If  each  human  being  ^ hSw^cL  w^wa^e  war  and  "love 

a spark  of  divinity  in  him,  how  can  we  extinguish  it  ™וו? 

our  neighbor  as  ourselves"  or,  indeed,  "love  our  enemy  as  well? 

Kot  with  the  false  prophets  can  we  declare,  "There  is  0^4,"" 

no  peace.  Believing  in  peace  we  must  work  for  peace.  T»־  Hebrew 0 ״,d 

Shalom,  really  means  "something  to  be  completed,  ^^^rt  mu"•■ י י“  b«m״erad  out  on  the 

SÄo^y  ^e’^^y^LroS^LydriÄ^^^^  -־form  o!.  hatred 

to  love.  Those  who  love  peace  must  pursue  it. 

With  the  universal  presence  of  war,  one  might  almost  wish  ttat ״ ״ 

Yet  there  is  no  student  of  history  who  does  “f  a complex 

SV^r1ys!‘^^“pr:r־:iiy“h:rpr=ta4\he״  or^in  in  ״^i־r  conflict 
ÄTarf^Ihraiuir  ^u^y^^Lr^^-pan  during 
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World  War  II.  Shortly  thereafter  new  alliances,  in  an  Alice- in- Wonderl^d  fashion, 
developed:  we  armed  Germany  and  included  Japan  among  our  new  allies  against  ״OTh 
Russia  and  China  which  hut  a few  years  earlier  were  our  partners  in  the  war  after 
the  "war  to  end  war."  We  do  not  contend  that  these  new  alliances  are  not  necessary 
for  the  secixrity  of  our  nation.  We  do,  however,  insist  that  we  notice  the  irony  o 
history  and  the  tragic  failure  of  all  conflict. 

Can  we  break  out  of  this  horror  of  history  which  is  war?  Is  our  religious  faith 
reaD.  or  is  it  illusory;  is  it  true  or  is  it  false?  Are  we  all  hypocrites  when  we 
pray  and  aspire  for  peace?  If  our  religious  ethic  has  value  it  must  work  ; it  must 
have  the  power  to  change  us  and  our  way  of  living.  Reinhold  Neibuhr  sees  religious 
ethics  as  "an  impossible  possibility. " Does  this  mean  that  religion  is  outmoded? 

If  it  does,  then  we,  too,  the  race  of  man,  are  outmoded:  for  we  will  be  crushed  in 
that  war  which  must  follow  the  war  which  followed  the  war  to  end  all  war. 

Will  Rogers  once  asked:  "Who  says  there  is  no  progress?  In  every  war  we  learn  how 
to  kill  in  a new  way."  Albert  Einstein  drew  the  same  conclusion  when  he  stated 
that,  while  he  did  not  know  the  weapons  of  World  War  III,  he  coi^d  prophesy  that  in 
World  War  IV  men  would  fight  with  rocks.  Is  this  to  be  the  vision  of  our  faith?  If 
our  religious  faith  cannot  go  beyond  this  pessimism,  if  man  cannot  rise  above  this 
fatalism,  then,  indeed,  we  are  doomed.  If  our  religious  faith  is  unrealistic,  then 
future  life  on  earth  is  also  ^גnrealistic . 

The  time  is  now  to  move  from  death  to  life,  from  evil  to  good,  from  war  to  peace. 

It  is  for  us  to  live  the  values  and  aspirations  of  our  religious  faith,  to  remove 
our  hearts  of  stone  and  replace  them  with  hearts  of  flesh  that  love  and  aspire.  Let 
i us  not  be  threatened  by  peace  which  can  give  us  the  opportunity  for  the  resolution 
of  man’s  ills.  Let  us  not  seize  the  vision  of  peace  and  make  it  real,  today. 


NOTE:  NO  ״MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL״  SERMONS  WERE  DELIVERED  ON  FEB.  11  AND  18,  HENCE  NONE 
IS  BEING  SEIW  OUT.  TRUE  ALSO  FOR  APRIL  8.  THESE  WERE  EITHER  ALL  MUSIC  PROGRAMS 
OR  DISCUSSIONS. 
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SHABBOS  CHANUKXjH  FAMILY  S, 

WHAT  HOITDAY  IS  TODNIGIlT? 

Tim«  of  candles,  songs;  w«  had  CH  breakfast,  Oneg  to 
' " ־ follow  after  service 

FliESENTS!  ! ! 

How  many  of  you  already  received  gifts;  later? 

I  found  package  on  my  desk  also  when  I came  tiiis  eve 
Look  at  bright  GÜ1.0RS,  BOWS,  RIBBONS 
not  too  light,  not  too  heavy 
Guess  wViat  is  it.  . . . 

Let’ s unwrap  and  see.  . . .1‘jMFTY.  . . .NOlHIIffiG  IN  11  ! 

Are  you  dissapointed?  I'M  NOT 

brought  this  here  myself  this  eve  , 

did  not  pyt  anything  in  it;  therefore,  can  tgke  any- 
anything  out  of  it.  (hotter  check  yr  presents!; 


WHY  M I TELLING  YOU  Al.L  OF  THIS? 

A Judah  ’^^accabee 

1 if  he  hpd  not  put  anything  into  fight,  we  would  have 

nothing  today, no 

2 regellion,  fought  for  ideals,  organized  ־^srael,  ־'efrt 

3 did  what  he  tought  right 

4 beliwved  Temple  should  be  piire , cleaned  it  & lit 

lamps  . ״ j ^4. 

5 that  is  why  we  light  ^han  candles  &■  h׳,ve  occ  fr  gift 

6 so:  if  he  had  not  put  love  , dev,  eifort,  hard  work 
into  it,  we  would  not  have  anything  today. 

B HOME  & SCHOOL 

1 same  here,  must  nxt  something  into  it,  if  you  want 
to  take  somethiiäg  out  of  it 

2 love,  warmth,  belief  in  parents,  respect  for  teachrs 

3 apprf ciation,  understanding,  doing  what  is  right:  al 
make  home  arid  school  livable  and  enjoyable 

4 YOU  must  put  sonietliing  into  it,  if  you  expect  to 
take  something  away 

C JUDiU;SM 

1 telTs  you  the  same,  as  with  Judah  Mace.  & Chanukoh 

2 can’t  get  Religion  by  staying  away 

3 can't  getJudaism  if  you  never  are  a part  of  it 

4 must  come  to  Eyn,  study,  live  by  what  yoii  learn 

5 and,  perhaps,  THIS  IS  ALSO  i'HE  LESSON  FR  YOUR  PiVivEiNT 

6 you  tell  them,  as  I tellyou,  that  if  they  want  to 
get  somet  ing  out  of  Judaism,  must  put  something  in— 
to  it:  be  here  regularly,  have  Sabbath  &.  holidays  at 
home,  ^;ake  you  children  to  Synagogue 

7 and  if  they  have  any/  other  questions  about  what  the 
have  to  put  into  Judaism  in  order  to  get  soiiiething 
out  of  it,  SEND  THEM  TO  ME,  I'LL  BE  HAI  PY  TO  TELL 
them 

Old  Story,  ^then,  for  Ulja11ukd»h,  ^our  110n1e>&  Judaism^ 

Hop.  yr  . 
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"THE  THREAT  OF  PEACE. “ 

jjjy  f1»i©n(i8j  “today  we  1*ecall  and  cominemoralJG  “the  date  of  infainy;  Deä. 

7,  1941  w hen  21  years  ago  we  were  attacked  and  subsequently  Involved  in 
the  second  World  War.  The  next  four  years  were  ones  of  turmoil,  anxiety 
and  horror j one  never  knew  what  the  next  day  would  bring  and  t o what  ex— 
tent  all  that  we  held  dear  would  be  adversely  affected.  HoW  many  would 
die  In  this  great  conflict,  how  many  would  be  inaimed  or  merely  Injured, 
how  many  would  be  offootred  by  the  shocks  of  war  and  how  many  of  these  would 
be  able  to  return  to  a useful  life  or  would  remain  in  the  darkness  of  ment- 
The  ye^rs  of  war  on  two  sides  of  the  world  brought  with  them 
their  own  answer;  but,  more  than  that,  they  also  brought  with  them  a sin— 
cere  and  universal  yearning  for  peace.  This  wub  whaL  cvwr^uiic  desired  And 
w9 ׳״' ״all.  . ר y — 01  osp  WP  0 011^  tu  pGAuir  cTt  any  ^rlcc.  ■ 

lb  to  Dfry,  ponm  irne  uppermost  In  the  hearts  of  all  peoples; 

surely,  the  enemy  had  to  be  defeated  but  peace  must  be  attained.  The  years 

of  turmoil^  aw^^upi^oting  and  constant  tension 
not  only  a yearhing  for  peace  on  the  battlefield  although  this  was  the  firs 
c^ideratlon;  rather,  we  wanted  also  in  the  most  reasonable  manner  a cert- 

ain  peace  of  mind  which  would  relieve  our^di. f r n nri  tnnnlrm 

in  favor  of  serenity,  calm  and  security.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
(f^^to^'book  by  the  late  Rabbi  Joshua  Loth  Liebman  of  Boston  made  so  spec- 
tacular  an  impression;  his  title  alone  drew  millions  who  thought  that 
reading  "Peace  of  Mind"  they  could  Just  as  simply  attain  it.  Others 

the  brand  of  positive  thinking  advocated  by  the  rabbi  but  as  these  books 
became  more  numerous  the  quality  of  thought  deteriorated  until  in  due 
course  of  time  no  positive  correlation  existed  between  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  writings  of  the  quthors.  But  the  principle  of  "peace  of 
mind"  was  ^meaningful  and  as  contemporary  as  always. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  some  of  us  began  to  have  second  thoughts  a- 
bout  the  nature  of  these  books  and,  more  Important,  about  the  whole  concept 
of  "peace  of  mind"  in  and  of  Itself.  We  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  it  18 
not  so  good  after  all{/*?  raan^aevote||l  himself  to  the  quest  for  peace 


energies  at  his  command;  was  it  advisable,  we  asked  ourselves,  that  tliÄ.  Jaum■ 
an  being  gain  the  full  measure  of  peace^j^  calm  or  serenity  which  he  sought 
Would  this  calm  not  bring  with  it  a loss  of  mental  sharpness,  a sterility 
of  thought,  a lack  of  proper  incentive?  There  was  the  feeling  that  this 
new  wave  of  pseudo  psychological-religious  thinking  was  a threat  to  peace 
insofar  as  the  men^l  drive  and  stfl^bllity  of  tie  Individual  was  concerned. 
Indeed  the  question  has  been  posed  whether  man  is  even  d^irous  of  peace, 
if  you  care  to  look  below  the  surface  of' hls^eacCEni^.  After  all,  as  any 
psychologist  will  tell  you,  man  is  governed  by  certain  basic  drives  and  the 
are  mainly  in  the  areas  of  possessiveness  and  ag|;resslon,  dominance  and 
acquisitiveness.  Furthermore,  within  man»s  scope  of  being  combative,  h»st־ 
ile,  Jealous  and  covetous  we  know  that  not  only  are  these  drives  part  of 
his  every  day  experience  but,  more  than  that,  each  drive  has  an  aim;  tiat 
is  to  say,  these  drives  do  not  exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  being.  There 
is  a purpose,  a design,  an  aim  and  all  of  these  pertain  to  the  ego‘s  main 
function.  Which  is  self-preservation.  We  want  to  BE;  wemnt  our  place  assur 
ed,  we  react  when  we  feel  threatened  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  we  will 
never  allow  anyone  to  push  us  aside  unless  he  is  capable  of  physically  or 
men't^^/verwhelnv^.  We  flgh^^f^  ourselves  and  our  plaoe,.t1>,  the 

yearSng  or  drlve^oan  soar«(oely  be  called 

"peace".  Indeed,  some  psyoh.-fe^^Ä^  mainfein  th-,t  man  18  Incapable  of 
peace;  he  may  verbalize  It  In  the  finest  souädlng  phrases  and  may  even  work 
for  It  far  and  above  the  call  of  duty^but  his  Inner  compulsions  and  drives 
will  not  permit  him  to  live  at  peace  either  with  others,  where  he  Is  con- 
stantly  on  the  defensive,  or  with  himself.  The  threat  of  peace,  then, 
seems  a long  way  distant  from  this  point  of  view.  < 

Now,  despite  vigorous  objections  to  the  contrary,  some 
have  .ralntalned  that  far  from  really  desiring  peace,  man  feels  most  at 
home  in  those  areas  and  organizations  which  are  engaged  In  war. 

This  startling  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Alexander  Strachey  In  his  recent 
book  "The  Unconscious  Motives  of  War";  Indeed,  his  two  specific  examples 


ill  . 


1ן 


mueh  to  our  astonishment,  are  the  two  widely  seperated  Ideological  areas  of 

the  Army  and  the  Church.  At  first  glance,  to  link  these  two  in  terms  of 

man's  Inherent  <1fAesire  for  conflict  may  seem  absurd  If  not  sacrl- 

ligious  but  upon  more  mature  reflection  one  ca^  00 1 tlrr /^validity  »^;,this 

point  of  view.  The  Army,  of  course,  is  more  obvious  than  the  Church  but 

both  fight  ware  hx  with  an  eq_,ual  intensity.  First  of  all,  they  have  the  ^ 

essentials  needed:  a supreme  leader  to  whom  all  owe  allegiance 

and,  secondly,  they  are  oompoDOd-ao  all  male  organ laatl on»•.  The  Army  fights 

,1 

wars  in  the  conventional  sense  0111  imi  ~ 1 m ,VI  but  the  Church  fights  / its 
war  a gainst  all  now  Vrl  i nvoy-o-  and  al>•  those  outside  the  scope  of  its  philo- 
sophlcal  and  the 010  ׳;leal  structure.  Furthermore,  these  two  war-like  2)rganl 
zations  have  «any  o tha-r  elements  in  common;  they  have  a firmly  esta\?liGhed 

—י® 

and  efficient  system  of  discipline,  to  wjn^oh  all  must  b»w;  they 
wwn  of  uniform  ^whether  this  18  a type  of  battle  dress  or  a Minawk; 

there  is  a structure  of  organization  where  each  man  has  his  definite  place 
in  the  sc  erne  of  things;  and,  lastly,  t/^ere  is  in  both  Instances  ^1  ted  a 
mystl׳q3£®  bond  which  the  participants.  There  are,  of  course,  other 

o G in  the  world  which  would  fit  into  this  context  but  no  others 
are  quite  so  correct  for  this  description  and,  one  other  point,  no  others 
give  their  membership  the  means  as  well  as  the  will  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram.  This  last  point  is  indispensible  to  those  who  basically  wish  tobe 
at  war  but  find  themselves  in  a world  which  superficially  stands  for  peace. 
t(|  ese  are  two  combative  organizations  where  men  of  warlike  instincts 
can  feel  at  home,  where  they  attain  a great  measure  of  respect^  and  where 
they  can  channel  their  aggressive  natures  with  the  blessings  of  society. 

As  such,  the  word  "peace"  is  a very  real  threat  in  this  context. 

These  thoughts  are  brought  to  you  this  sacred  eve,  as  we  commemorate 


the  21st  anniversary  of  our  i- 


(4 — ־bite — sticu  id  ■־Wo/id  Viniy-to  Indj-cato 


more  than  anything  else,  the  paradoxlaal  nature  in  man.  Are  we  then  all 
hypocrites,  especially  when  we  pray  with  such  fervor  every  Sabbath  the  fa- 
mous  prayer  "Grant  us  Peace,  Thy  most  precious  gift,  0 Thou  Eternal  Source 


Iv. 


of  PeaoejI'The  paradox  Is  constant:  we  speaX  of  peace  but  want  war;  we  yearn 
for  calm  but  there  Is  restlessness:  what  we  verbalize  la  qult^^erent  fro 
What  our  subconscious;  that  which  Is  superficial 


rrt  from 

that  which  has  depth;  we  think  even  sincerely  that  this  is  Truth  but  it  has 
no  positive  correlation  to  our  impost  analysis,  for 

all  our  protestations  for  peace,  we  battle  to  ־«k  י»«"•  ^hus, 

in  this  area  also  •here  is  no  threat  of  peace.  And  tS^wledge  that  not 
one  of  us  actually  wants  peace,  regardless  of  the  ־narmer  in  whichva  define 

this  concept,  leads  into  Jewish  iy , Jews 

are  in  favor  of  peace  but,  again,  ..■V  mil ■7דזד  p14rr.  The  prophets,  centuries 
ago,  made  their  petition  clear  on  this  point:  they  never  hesitated  to  speak 
their  minds  and  were  the  first  to  disturb  the  peace  when  the  facts  i-  t:  1:r 

1,11 nil  warranted  their  disruptive  action.  They  were  opposed  to 

the  false  priphets  who  cried  out  "Peace,  Peace"  when  there  was  no  peace, -yr 
they  inveighed  against  those  who  sought  to  further  their  own  wellbeing  at 
the  expense  of  others  and  to  the  detriment  of  t»e  society.  efc±315?e.  At 
“'^^■^tlmes  «lose  who  preceded  us  spoke  words  of  a disturbing  nature  and  there 
is  no  question  <rf=S=S3E®t  that  we  are  the  better  for  what  they  said;  we 
gained  a conscience  at  the  expense  of  a false  calm.  It  is,  of  course,  fer 
more  simple  to  be  at  peace,  tc  maintain  an  outward  «im,  to  speak  of  sere- 
nlty  and  contentment  but  the  threat  of  this  type  of  peace  is  a constant 
source  of  danger.  It  may  lead  « to  lethargy,  dul^ess,  stk־llltj^״oth 
body  and  mlnd;־^  what  greater  evil  could  befall  any  mature  pers- 

on  Who  needs  ihe|1i^  of  all  his  critical  faculties  in  a time 
such  as  ours.  The  threat  of  peace  can  never  become  so  ®•eat  that  we  are^at 

יזי^־ר» 


peace  with  ourselves  <«׳.*»»»״  for  if  that  oomqf  to  pass,  we  shall  be  alive 
physically  but  spiritually  defeated,  morally  worthless  and  mentally  dead. 
Even  the  Hebrew  word  "Shalom"  does  not  mean  "peace"  as  we  under- 

stand  the  term;  rather,  its  exact  definition  is  "something  to  be  completed". 
s»A<n  this  we  find  the  very  core  of  our  argument  and  the  very  reason  for 
our  speaking  in  this  vein  on  this  sacred  and  commemorative  occasion.  Peace 


V. 

Is  not  soihethlng  which  is  given  to  us  gratis  or  fully  matured;  rather,  it  18 
something  for  which  we  must  always  strive  and  yearn  and  the  good  of  it,  its 
blessing,  is  to  be  seen  not  in  its  attainment  but  in  our  struggle  to  achieve 

׳# 

War,  of  course,  has  never  solved  anything  and  it  never  will.  On  the  co 
trary,  armed  conflict  destroys  values  and  people  Instead  of  creating  or 
achieving  something  good  or  wholesome.  War  of  and  by  Itself  is  evil;  no 
man  dare  rejoice  over  his  victory  for  by  its  very  nature,  his  winning  has 
brought  heartache  and  the  hurt  of  defeat  to  a fellow  human  being.  At  the 
same  time,  psychologically  we  are  attuned  to  war  and  conflict.  T^jls  must  be 
channeled  and  regulated,  It^  must  never  get  out  of  hand  but  its  presence^ 
is  good  and  can  lead  us  to  ever  greater  maturity.  As  we  realize  the  exist- 
ence  of  this  conflict  within  us  and  learn  to  cope  and  live  with  it,  we  can 
be  the  better;  we  can  make  our  peace  with  those  forces  which  do  battle  at 
all  times  and  in  every  hour  of  our  waking  day.  The  threat  of  peace  is  real 
but  it  need  not  be  destructive;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  awake  from  2fck  our 
comfortable  self-perpetuating  slumber  we  can  learn  to  be  creative  with  those 
skilly  and  potentials  which  the  savage  uses  to  kill.  We,  however,  subdue, 
employ  and  organize  them  for  the  betterment  of  society,  for  the  well^^being 
of  you  and  me,  for  the  peaceful  creativity  of  our  people  in  the  inte׳^est 
of  our  ancient,  noble  faith. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  December  7,  1962 


THE  NEW  BIHLE  THANSLATH^N. 


My  friends,  the  world  of  scliolarship  has  in  recent  years  been  ' 
agitated  by  a series  of  events  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  past/\and  on 
this.  A'r.  c:-1:lr.  Both  Protestants  £1H  well  as  *\)r1an  Cathf)lics  have  !-«  ! , j 1 1ךז־  Issued 


new  trails]  ation^  of  the  Bible  and  in  each  instance  the  newness  of  the  book, 
its  quality^  or  its  depth  of  interpreiati•  n was  questioned.  In  Protestant 
circles  the  .־natter  went  so  far  tliat  some  fundamentalist  Baptist  sects  i^urned 
the  new  edition  of  the  ■״ilile  and,  for  several  reasons,  swore  that  they  would 
never  depart  from  the  centuries*  old  King  James  Version  which  is  in  use  all 


over  the  world,  wherever  !:/nglish-speaking  peoples  gather  to  pray.  The  now 
famous  Newly  ^"evised  Bible,  publisVied  in  '^nerica,  and  tl)e  New  English  "ible 
published  in  England,  liave  been  selling  copies  by  tlie  millions  ard  it  has 
been  proven  time  and  again,  with  each  passing  year,  that  whatever  book  may 
be  popular  at  the  moment  the  ible  is  the  best-seller  all  the  time.  No  other 
book  sells  as  many  copies  each  and  every  year  as  does  the  ״ible;  and  not  only 
in  a vear  when  ijiterest  is  high  beca\1se  of  a new  translation.  But  now  Jews 
have  also  entered  the  controversy  with  a translati  n of  their  own  and  the 
disr'ute  has  a U eady  gpread  into  every  area  of  interest  and  concern.  The 
question^l^^^  arises  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  "Why  do  we  need  a 
traiislation  at  this  time?"  Is  it  only  because  the  others  have  seen  fit  to 
issue  such  a manuscript?  The  answer  to  this,  most  obviously,  is  NO;  if  any- 
thing,  we  should  liave  issued  a new  tmaslation  years  ago  and  woulfl  have  done 
so  had  the  Jewish  coim  iunity  responded  generously  with  funds  .I'i  - 1!  hj  . m 1.  1 ו־ י ו י י 
to  su;)port  such  an  effort.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  issue  our  transla- 
tion  at  this  time  l>ecause  our  people  were  spurred  on  by  the  I- יי ■ ' ' ' י 

other  faiths^had  already  published  their  volumes;  the  mandy  was  f ort>1com1.ng 
when  '^ews  fco^an  to  realize,  with  all  the  aöompanying  publicity,  that  in  the 
field  of  biblical  scholarship  we  Who  should  be  the  very  first  by  virtu*  of 
otir  heritage  and  tra^ldition,  had  been  left  far  behind.  As  a consequence, 
while  the  ^olfestant  version  of  the  ^ible  is  almost  10  years  old,  ours  is  be- 
ing  published  now;  and  the  volume  is  not  even  ready  for  full  distribution. 

JJ>ut  aside  from  these  reasons,  there  are  others  why  a new  tranlation  was 


ii. 


nee 


d*d.  'ס״^׳־י״  m^jor  r»a.sou3ia1>!  u.-PuH»«■  /״״  undarsta^the  •־ira 

of  these  alt  the  better  If  y״״  h״ve  ever  read  the  ״ihlea  placed  1״  P״״s. 

-r^-  Jewish  Publication  Society  version,  done  incidentally  in 

1917,  is  awkward  in  its  style  and  prose,  its  languase  is  antequated.  The  men 
who  labored  on  the  new  translation  wanted  somethinc  clear,  precise  and  easier 
to  read  for  people  in  the  second  half  of  thd  twentieth  century.  The  purpose 
of  the  translation  was,  and  I quote  the  chairman  of  the  entire  project,  "to 
brl״«  to  people  the  meauinG  of  the  orlGlual,  as  correctly  as  possible".  ״nd 
this  briuGS  n־  to  the  second  reason  for  undertaklnf  so  tremendeous  a task! 
namely,  that  since  1917  ״«w  data  has  been  uncovered  and  discovered  as  any  cur- 
sory  knowledG־  of  archeolosY  and  philoloGy  will  demonstrate  and  in  this 
translation,  all  the  new  knowledce  was  taken  advantaGd  of.  The  finest  schol  n 
ship  ^ represented  in  this  work.  The  committee  was  composed  of  seven  men: 
three  professors  of  “ihle,  three  rabbis  and  one  layman  who  represented  the 
Jewish  Publiertion  Society,  who  were  the  sponsors  of  this  translation^ as  11^00 
״ere  of  the  project  in  1917.  The  world  famous  biblical  sohol.or.  hr.  ‘ arry 
brlinsky  of  Hebrew  ^nion  ״olleG״-J״״ls''  Institute  of  UeiiGion,  was  oh.alrman. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  ״ible  has  been  tr.ns'at- 

—*i  1ד1רוז ו ו1״  (>  T*  i clt)  t in  X 11  ft  O •• 

«d  into  other  .lantjuaces;  perhaps  the  least  nurnoer 

rlGlnal  Hebrew,  straiiGe  as  this  n,ay  seem.  ^ 

to  Greek  and  Is  known  as  the  SeptuaGint  beoause, seventy  men  labored  seventy 
years  In/e'iP'fate  cubicles  and  all  finished  precisely  toGether  and  their  tran. 
lations  were  all  uniform.  “fter  that,  came  the  Aramaic  text  ״,hioh  was  the 
langnagefspoken  approximately  oOOO  years  ago:  a thousand  yeafs  later  there  cam 
an  Arabic  version  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  ־'cwish  scholars,  Saadia  ״aon  of 
the  vabylonlan  ■‘cademies.  Jews  also  translated  into  Persian,  German  and  Yidd 
ish  wbile  the  first  nnglish  translatl  n In  America  was  not  published  until 
181.8.  Incidentally,  as  recently  as  one  thousand  years  ago  there  were  in  our 
nihles  no  divldions  of  verses,  chapters  and  sometimes  even  books:  these  did 
not  cone  into  being ״ ״til  the  10th  or  11  th  centnjX/^’and  w״re  a wholly  ־H.-in 
i,״, ovation.  »Hty  mudt  inf  י n.nUd,1  1!  1 Ml  M . king  Jjli.t.  ..dm 


iii 


i\j1cl  this  is  why  w©  need  ii  Jewish  trails  la ti (Ui  -ttiaBwr  the  Jewish 

Publicati.n  Society  ve  sion^  which  we  have  in  onr  pews  and  which  htimv  been  in 
vise  since  1917  differ^only  in  1)0  from  the  Kirif;  James  which  is  ל centnr'ies  old. 

ut  another  question  mi^^ht  be  asked:  why  can  we  not  use  some  of  tlie  new  "Han 
versions?  Why  go  to  the  great  expense  of  doing  research  and  publishing  a^ 
•J^^Urn  of  Jews,  by  Jews  and  for  Jews?  The  answer  is  very  simple  yet  comiilex: 
ve  neeii  a version  of  our  own  because  the  otiie  1:S  vp^^ni  »n^  are  un-Jewish  in  that 
their  religious  beliefs  all  too  frequently  Interfere  x^ith  their  scholarship. 
To  give  you  but  one  and  perhaps  the  most  famous  example:  in  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  wher*  the  verse  reads  eri'oneously  1 j* t H !^י  in  the  "^ian  bibles;  ”and  a 
y-i  »».■  -i ו ן— shal  1 conceive"  we  have  recognized  the  w^orth  0+’  the  Hebrew  and  h^ve 
published  this  verse  to  read  "and  a young  woman  shall  conceive".  •^^iSf^There  is 


J1ere  is 


quite  a difference  in  these  two  concepts.  The  ‘Han  has  taken  the  verse  with 

the  word  "virgin"  and  has  built  on  it  a whole  system  of  mystical  tlieology 

indi־cating  the  {lure  and  godlike  birth  of  J esiis^  wlii  1 e we  have  talcen  away  the 

concept  of  divinity  and  realiize  that  any  young  ivoman  can  bear  a child. ינ י®* 

üVnxti  this  peaoibility  duca  nnt— T־?gist  for  a T.1i1׳L-lJT.  We  do  not  !relieve  in 

miracles!  The  Catholic  needs  tliis  miracle  but  we  can  take  our  stand  on  logic 

reason  nd  truth.  ־^here  are  other  examples  where  the  new  Jewish  translation 
n 

has  made  significant  changes.  Tlie  famous  opening  verse  "In  the  beginning  (Id 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth"  h^s  been  ada])ted  to  read  "Wlien  <^od  began 
to  create  the  heaven  and  the  earth... He  said,  ’Let  there  be  light',  and  there 
was  light";  while  the  intea-vening  verse  telling  us  that  there  was  • f ,1 ^ (י  ■I  7j7? 

yC ׳ ז 

l>as  been  placed  into  its  proper  par.^:  1 thet  i cal  setting, י*• *—111 י•  tells  us  merely 
of  the  conditio  ns  which  (^xsted  at  that  time  but  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the 
narrative  as  a whole.  In  another  ir<־tance,  great  controversy  has  arisen  be- 
cause  of  a change  in|concept.  'Hie  word  /)('?was  always  tendered  "spirit"  hut 
our  transactors  maintain  that  this  is  a kian  concept  and  the  word  should 

י'  V 

1 1 ״ / 

really  he  rendered  as  "wind"  or,  at  best,  the  breath  of  ^od  .41.-4^<־־רדדדי  ^pirit^ 
as  we  find  this  concept  linked  in  the  *^ospels  to  the  Holy^host, ו11 י  p־+<  is  to- 


iv. 


I F״־allv  the  thirfi  of  the  Ten  Commandments  has  hee:. 
tally  foreign  to  Judaism.  | 1־  mal  y, 

, t.,is  .״ly  writ  ..a־  away־  b״״  r״,d־r־,i  a־  "TV,״ ־ ״״alt  not 

Changed  for  while  this  holy  wri 

f the  Lord  tl.y  Cod  in  vain״,  now  we  read:  that  the  wor 
take  the  name  01  the  kora 

t-i,  e really  means  ״loosely,  falsely  or  unnecesaari 
which  is  hardly  used  in  our  time  really 

״ different  in  consequence  than  vaii 
,/■  all  of  which  ar*  i״t־rrrctatl״״s  far  dxfWrent 

w,a־  bronrht  to  th.  for׳•  and,  as  havr 

In  short,  there  are  m״r.y  new  xdeas  bro  .(״ 

te  are  belnfi  bitterly  attarked  by  the  ortho 
expected,  all  of  these  concents  are  bexn., 

n״  a,a.e״t  in ״^ ־,erlca.  ^'hey  of  conrse  feel  no  need  of  any  translatL.  ־ nce^ 

d.״״  are  to  read^orah  1.^,0  orl.inal  and  anyone  not  capable  ״f 

the  sa,״e  ti.e,  ״abbl  felt.,  .־.her  of  the  fresidi״.  of  the  nt<. 

.ox  *^abbls  Of  ms.  a,d  Canada, ho־  accused  bn.  ״rlinsky  of 

4.V  4 cm  Insed  merely  on  pimi  1 tir  1 1 1 e v 

X״e  ״Ible  alien  concepts,  bordering  ״n  athexs״,, 

h ws”  or  arai׳'.  "e  asks  that  the  new  translatx.״  be  si. 

r״u..d  in  pauan  storybooks  ״r,  a(, 

■x  tion  "by  recoipxized  and  compete., t Torab  authorxtles, 
mitted  to  examination  hy  rec  g 

• Torah's  divine  origin.  Otherwise,  the 

versed  in  ■i'almud  and  belxevers  xn  . P ״anslatW  which 

d,״lsh  world  will  never  reco.nl.e  the  authentxcxty  of  the 

+ ^ ״ Needless  to  say,  liantoi 

ז^+ • ״,•  moct  inaccurate  ever. 
in  its  present  form  is  tlie  most  ma 

i״־.  misses  the  point  completely  since  It  Is  Just  these  ancient  storxes  an 

panallels,  1״  all  la״.״a.es  and  from  all  lands,  which  ml.ht  supply 

1 better  and  more  modern  interpretation  of  the 
to  a clearer  and  better  ana  ״T+orna- 

. ^ fi  it  in  our  day  and  age.  Furthermore,  h.s  alterna 

we  must  learn  to  understand  it  in  y 

4•  r Which  is  to  study  tlm  later  commentaries 
tive  to  bet  er  luider st  anding , 

T.  ו H-c  literature  is  completely  unacceptable  to  us  for 
mud  nud  post-  a.  mu  1 ^ concept  as  well 

people  c.n  never  fully  grasp  the  essene  o < • . 

— cl  ״:it  the  time  when  the  ü 

and  as  clearly  as  ״,at  lit־rat..r־  whxch  exxs  ־d  ^ 

H In  no  other  instance  can  this  be  better 
was  actually  writ״,,  and  cananxzcd.  1״ 

ts  that  in  th־  two  sets  of  T״׳ ' ״־m״,a.,dm־nt s (on־ 
aunreciated.when  we  note  tliat  in 

• fifth  book  of  the  "crab)  the  reasons  for  observi  , 

second  book  and  one  in  the  fxith  book  01 

1י  a observe  because  ^od  rested  on  tbe  /t! 

the  Sabbath  are  diffe  ent : in  Lxodus  ..e  observe 

C observe  in  commemoration  of  Gods  sferong  band  and 

day  but  in  Deuteronomy  w ■ ^ r b t L ter  commentators  never 

.t,hty  arm  as  ״e  led  us  out  of  the  laud  of  Lg^pt . L.ter 


V 


evrsn  noticed  the  discrepainc^  but  earlier  sources  indicate  quite  clearly  why 
the  dif f erent iatinn  is  called  for^  and  at  what  time  of  the  development  of  the 
people  of  Israel  this  difference  became  apparent,  attri  foy  wlia  1 1 ־ easim•.  A!! 
in  all,  not  only  dd  we  disagree  with  our  otthodox  colleafpie  but  we  feel  that 
his  point  of  view  has  little  validity  for  us  in  our  modern  age.  ^'he  need 
jFm•  a new  ible  t-m-o  1 1■ -1 1 i ■rr  is  great  and  the  best  In  scholarship  mu.st  be 
taken  into  003\ף ideijati <)n)i^ 

Therr  is  tlien  but  one  other  n i.1inrr*t  1 oy! ; will  onr  people  read  the 

bibie  now  that  it  has  beoii  translated  into  n10<׳iern  ■^n^lish  cjjid  represents  the 

finest  in  research  for  our  era?  This  is  the  all  important  question^nd  we 

can  only  guess  at  tlie  answer.  We  Iviiow  that  the  volume  will  find  its  way 

into  the  li t eratiire  classes  of  onr  colleges  and  tuii versi t ies  but  will  it 

. . 

serve  to  inspire  mankind ד א■!  a religious  י » יי■ »»י זCr,r 11 י,  iinty  in  tho 

-אתןי-4ו  r -TTf  Tir»*■♦  lil  11  it  sei’ve  as  a guide  to  the  word  of  ^od  for  our  people,  and 
will  it  serve  the  purpose  of  bririging  '^ews  in  all  engli sh-speaking  lands 

into  closer  union  with  their  a&ngragntl  on  ,.^with  the  basis  of  their  faith  wTiicl 

▲ 

is  the  orah^  and  v^ill  these  words  inspire  us  not  only  to  greater  understand• 

iJ^e  rri  1 , ״ דi■  i tor׳  a 1י  y ■ - j «־. ו  n,  j but  to  action  and  belief  for  the  sake  of  man  and  God. 

1 ת , 

bt«^  ry  the  question;  04ית,  the  answer^  j_g-1irt  lieA  infche  hearts  of  men. 

ihe  volume  is  there  • ■!*;jj""־  rr*^  but  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  t.nke  it, 

open  it,  read  it  and  then  apply  its  teachings  to  the  life  be  lives.  In  the 

fond  hope  of  this  achieve  /V\ent  wel-hny»■  the  new  Jewish  Pible  transl.o tinn  ■iwr  an 

unqualified  success  for  in  our  tiiiie  of  turmoil  and  <li^tress  we  can  certainly 

use  this  inspiration,  to  walk  in  liis  ways  guided  by  bis  word  of  Truth. 

Amen. 


^^eb . Tab.,  Friday  Evening,  December  14,  1962. 


NEW  CALENDARS. 


h.ow  many  of  us  6ver  tak©  Into  c oiislderati 
discarded: 


INTRODUCTION 
A O-ener.al 

1 old  yr  ended,  new  yr  has  begun  , , •k 

2 nowhere  more  evident  than  in  ndw  calendars  sent  to 

me 

3 usually  advertising  devices:  bank?,  insurance,  sb 

4 variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  good  & mediocre  quality 

5 all  of  them  free 
R 9*06011*1.0 

1 three  major  kinds:  hang  on  wall,  for  diesk  & pocket 

2 more  than  than,  are  calendars  but  diaries  too 

3 record  events  of  life,  each  & every  day  of  year. 

BODY 

A USES  of  Calendars  ■ 

1 whichever  we  use,  usage  xartk  mostly  the  same 

2 whether  by  365  days,  52  weeks,  12  months  as  each 
day,  month  or  week  passes,  tear  off  a sheet  and 

throw  it  away 

3 problem: 

;•;hat  we  have  — ...ר. 

a day  of  our  life:  how  was  it  livedr 

a week  of  our  yrs  on  e arth:  how  was  it  speny . 
a month  out  of  all  too  few:  what  did  we  make  0 

it? 

4 if  more  of  us  would  think  like  that,  perhaps  our 
נ ives  would  be  more  wholesome  in  days  to  come, 

B RESOLUTIONS 

1 also,  make  resolutions  when  we  hang  up  or  open  new 
calendar  and  this  is  good 

2 realize  if  we  are  ready  to  look  within 
!-•we  were  granted  paibdon^  for  another  year,  to  mak 

a fresh  st:;^t,  a blessing  in  itself, 

2- have -involvement s from  old  year  which  are  now 

carried  into  the  newj  ,יי 

3- we  were  involved  as  we  leaf  through  old  pages, 
how  did  we  carry  ourselves,  how  did  we  stand? 

4- notes  are  made  for  people  to  see,  books  to  ^'ead, 
letters  to  write,  matters  of  conscience  to  clear 

3 in  every  wav,  resolutions  come  just  in  time.  HOrk 
^ sprtnS  etSW  In  man  & next  year  may  be  better. 

of°all  calendars,  I like  small  pocket  diary  best- 
for  myself  and  for  others. 

2 use  it  for  appointments  but,  also,  have  my  life 
with  me  at  all  times 

3 in  diary,  can't  tear  out  or  off  page,  else  book 
falls  apart 

4 in  certain  manner  of  speaking,  face  life  anew  eacn 


CALENDARS  (CONTINUES)  p.2 
■fri^ne  I open  up  the  book 

$ indeed,  I have  saved  pocket-diaries  for  past  e0'־’ht 
years  so  that  I have  ability  to  review 
6 more  than  that,  bee.  of  type  of  calendars  pocket- 
diaries  are,  have  permanence  and  I have  permanence 
7 in  this  way,  our  way  of  life,  our  resolutions  shoui 
be,  to  make  use  of  best  within  us  each  day  of  li״׳־e 
CONCLUSIONS  ^ 

A G-eneral 

1 are  about  to  begin  1963  in  earnest,  have  left  1962• 
take  note  of  this  change  for  we  are  part  of  a s ecu! 
ar  society 

2 ■this  not  time  for  "Book  of  Life"  as  with  Rosh  HaSh 

but,  still,  message  is  applicable  and  timely  now  as 
When  we  entered  5723  ^ 

B Specific 

^ V calendars  is  vital;  may  your  diaries  be 

filled  for  good  & may  life  these  Reflect  beWorthy 
2 this  our  hope  and  prayer  for  year  ahead.  ^ 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M.,  January  5,  I963. 


Ilow  many  times  liave  yon 


THIb  IS  JUDAISM  I— P.UiT  I:  ?THE ״^)ס ת  . 


My  fri«nds.  How  many  times  have  I been  ^;«ייי!״!  and 


been  asked  to  define  the  essence  of  Judaism?  In  all  ,.robahility.  the  matter 
has  cme  up  innumerable  times  in  the  course  of  discussions,  ״uestions,  arsu- 
mentation.  Uuestlon  and  answer  sheets  have  been  prepared  by  tbe  hundreds, 
books  have  been  publ i shed^ and  all  the  sermons  ever  «Iven  by  raMtis  over  the 
centuries  have  wrestled  with  the  answer  to  this  basic  question.  It  is  our 
purpose,  as  we  com■  ence  with  our  1963  ^prinu  Dsoture-hett״״״  Series,  to  delve 
into  the  matter  once  a״ai״,  on  tbe  second  Friday  of  each  month,  January  throne 
May.  Our  subject:  "This  is  Judaism!״  and  while  we  cannot  qnswer  in  five  lect- 
ures  the  questions  of  the  ayes  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  attempt  to  htebliebt 
,״me  of  tbe  most  vital  areas  which  h.ave  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
nature  of  our  faith.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  h״ve  divided  this  series 
into  five  major  areas  of  thought־  Books,  Men,  Ideas,  Conflicts  and  the  ‘uture. 

Vv  ^ tn  be  svire.  that  one  can  talk  on  may  of  these  subjects 

It  is  quite  obvious,  to  be  svire, 

for  hours  on  end;  to  speak,  then,  for  20  mxnutes  on  any  one  ^ 
necessity  be  a superficial  glimpse  into  that  which  I consider^most  meanlÄGful . 
Let  ns,  for  an  example,  t.ake  the  area  we  are  committed  to  discuss  this  Sabbath 

event־»״  the  Books.  Everyone  ״ho  has  ever  had  a.:y  contact  with  the  people  or 

1.0 4 ד+  Ide  ״»re  CcVlIed  and  have  always  considered  our- 

reli.'Tion  of  Judaism  knows  tliat  we  <..re  c 

selves  ״a  people  of  the  Book״•,  by  this,  of  course,  we  mean  the  %r״h. 

a subject  of  which  we  could  speak  for  the  remainder  of  this  dec- 

1 «liter  tlie  series  "This  is  Judaism'”  we  shall 

adei  In  other  words,  when  we  entei  tne  sei  10.י״ 

not  burden  ourselves  with  the  obvlous:  we  take  it  for  Gr.nnted  that,  in  every 
case,  our  people  have  a basic  and  elementary  knowledge  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  faith  is  built,  and  upon  which  it  h.ts  survived  for  these  many  ye.ars. 

But,  of  course,  there  are  other  hooks,  vital  ones,  of  which  our  people 
bave  not  even  henrd,  .are  ignorant  of  their  content  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  thes 
books  are  essential  to  ״n  understanding  of  what  makes  Judaism  ״tick״.  For  in- 
stance,  solely  in  the  field  of  books,  we  have  all  heard  ״f  ״he  Talmud  b-.l  bow 
many  of  us  have  ever  seen  or  read  the  -pocrypha  or  Pseudopigrapha?  How  many 
of  US  know  the  difference  and  meaning  of  Mishnah ״ ״d  Mldrasb,  of  Agadah  and 


of  ^^e^jillohs  other  than  Esther?  In  Medieval  times^  rjtliftjj — ^HfHy^+nirirTr^־ 
־? '־י'« ->«■-  afcje  itfgPge  to  influence  and  clianje  the  conx'se  of  our  tl101«{;ht  in  terms 


of  J\1daism.  How  memy  of  you  have  lieard  of  the  Kusari,  the  Zoh^r  or  of  Harabam! 

א)^ג׳ 

Yad  Hachasaka  or  his  Mishnah  ^:orah,  tl)e  "'^uide  to  the  Herרזlexed"  . In  terms  of 


three 


c point  of  view:  Hose; 


modexj;!  Judaism  harw  many  of  us  know  of  the  existence  and  niefming  ג 

yjAJuJ^  •“ 

books,  all  on  the  same  sub  ject  ,^have  brou^jhi^to  our  basic  point  < 


Hess'  "Rome  & Jerusalem",  Pinsker's  " Aut o-^mancipa ti on"  and  Herzl's  "Tlie  ^ew- 
ish  State"?  All  are  related  to  the  other;  yet,  the  ;;ajority  hpve  only  heard 
of  ^^erzl  and  most  ^ionists  have  never  even  read  liis  basic  work.  Or,  in  terms 

* ' *f 

of  Iרure  lit r•r^ituI'e  how  shall  v/e  catagorize  the  modern  atitViors?  Mendele  and 
'Sh.  ■“־leichem"  mirrored  tl)eir  day  and  lands;  while  Achad  H^^^m  and  Bialik  served 
to  auspire.  ■^iit  how  many  have  ever  read  these  four  authors  or  even  lieard  of 
their  names/  could  mention  the  titles  of  two  books  each  wrote.  All  these 

my  frientls  are  books  which  have  helped  to  shape  the  quality  and  character  of 
Judaism;  in  other  words,  a years  course  in  1:4*»'  University  mi^lit  just  cover 
one  Jx^riod  of  time  In  I iilixiir■  f^ive  a penet rat xnti•  analysis  of  tlieir  meajiing  ond 
substance.  I*  i/s  our  purpose,  tlierefore,  to  speak  of  three  1)00ks  which  have 


made  a  ר ןrofound  impression  on  ou^^  people,  wliich  *r^  not  usually  well  ]<nown 
without  which  Judaism  would  not  be  the  same  as  it  is  today. 

The  first  volume,  however,  which  I cite  atands  in  contradi  n to  tile 
goals  I have  just  mentioned.  It  is  obvioiis,  it  is  well-known^  ark/  it  is  avail- 
able  to  all;  its  name,  by  n.  nij^l ו^- ז ו ז  irl  n of  authors,  is  the  ^jcLdur , the  prayer- 
book.  ^et,  while  it  does,  not  fit  otir  purj'ose  su  j^a^i  cial  ly , it  must  be  men- 
tioned  because  it  has  affäcted  '^ewish  life  as  no  other  volume  in  our  posess- 
ion.fjiiiJ  (iJhile  it  may  be  kiiown  and  available,  I doubt  tliat  it  is  understood. 
The  ^iddur,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  those  rare  volumes  which  contains  more 


; its  every  page  carries  with  it  a feeling. 


than  the  words  print e<i וג ס 


a mystic  experience,  a state  of  devotion  which  traiiscends  the  bouiidaries  of 


logic.  furthermore,  the  biddur  is  not  so  mucli  read  as  recited  for  it 


comm(יn 


is  one  of  those  few  books  in  tlie  world  which  by  tlr  true  reader,  is  known  by 
heart.  In  my  opinion,  tl1  e ;^idtiur  is  far  more  important  to  Jiadaism  tlian  the 


/ 


j ii  . 

'Torah  or  Talmud  and  it/^  the  very  first  contact  which  the  child  has  with  his 

faith.  Indeed,  ^ ^orah  and  Talmud  are  in  tin/  therefore,  the  ^iddur 

ed1וcotes  wl.il  e at  tl.e  same  time  it  offers  the  worshipper  a prayer  to  ^od.  In 
short,  the  prayeri^ook  speaks  to  the  ew  of  his  faith  as  it  Is  expressed  in 
a dream,  in  a promise,  in  a way  of  life,  in  an  attitude  toward  living^ and  no 
one  can  consider  himself  reliable  in  his  Judaism  without  having  ta1  en  hold  of 
this  volume^  having  come  face  to  face  with  the  message;  *^/(l  he  ages י‘ ־.  i 

^ pertinent  to  the  present  day.  The  Siddur,  far  from  being  only  for  the  or- 

thodox  or  being  recited  just  three  times  a day  or  containing  passages  which 
we  moderns  consider  obsolete  or  redundant  IS  Judaism  in  al!/  of  its  depth  and 
greatness.  Jews  carmot  be  *^ews^  or  functi.-n  as  ews^  wi  th  out  this  volume. 

Üe  have  established  that  the  *־"iddur  has  a special  and  irrevo- 
cable  place  in  our  scheme  of  things^  as  it  affects  man  s relation  to  *^od^  i^־ 

tU.  clock  ahead  a thousand  years 

made  an  equally  worthy  and  vital  contriluitlon  to  Jewish  inentalitj^  No  other 
1 1 11 1 1 ^ than  the  "Shulchan  Aruch"  fulfills  this  purpose.  It  is  the  second 
volume  we  choose  to  discuss  for  1v±thx>ut  understanding  its  purr>ose  we  can  not 
hope  to  grasp  the  essential  nature  of  our  owi  faith.  In  this^ase,  the  book 
is  neitlier  well  known,  nor  is  it  obvious^  nor  is  it  available.  l.as  scarcely 
been  read  by  the  majority  of  oair 110ן0»י ז.  It  was  writi.en  by  Joseph  Karo  in 
the  16tb  ceutTiry  and  was  a pop.iiar  success  aly^ost  at  once  although  tJ.e  author 
ities  attacked  it  bitterly/  ^he  tremendous  cont riVnit ion  of  tds  volume  was  to 
tell  the  people,  in  no  uncertain  tor-ms,  precisely  h01,they  were  to  live  their 
lives  each  and  every  minute  of  their  waking  and  sleeping  day^  if  they  were  to 
fulfill  tl.e  precepts  and  r om1”andments  of  Judaism.  It  is  a volume  full  of 
rules,  regulations  and  explanations;  any  ^iven  situation  h .רה  ^ ,Hi/^ari  se  in 

the  li-Teti.ne  of  the  ew  was  accounted  f or  order  to  f i nd  an  answer,  th  r 

petitioner  would  only  have  to  open  the  hook  and  find  the^proper  solution  to 
his  problem.  "his  volvi^״  vital  for  it  changed  the  course  of  ewi  sh 

thinking it  reduced  rrligi׳׳n  to  a series  of  laws  art  ^,illations;  all 
of  a siidden^  a man  no  longer  needed  to ר וe  on  Ir.ti.nato  terms  vvrith  his 1>0^ י  , he 


-׳iiftfidpd  only  to  krtow  the  ^legal  approach.  Ills  volume  was  later  ■ 1 ׳ 4!׳ף■  !■*  hy 

rabbinic  authorities  and  for  centxiries  took  the  place  of  ^almud.f^ir  ^ecd  sir  ns 
now  were  ■iw»  *-1  ׳ ׳ - י ׳ ׳ , ׳ ״ mךך*=--5 ז 


orah  but  far  bliulchan  Aruch , here  are  some  who 


1 Jlai  n that  tWis  volume  did  irreperablc  harm  to  Judaistn  as  a cl^marnic,  1 iv- 


mail 


J(^ 


iii^T  arid  clian^in^j  faith  x>rhatever  tlie  worthiness  of  ilils  accusation  it  re- 

mains  a fact  that  Judaism  can  not  be  iinderstood  without  men  ti  roii  r p•  . Aruch. 


, in  our  treatment  of  basic  volumes  which  have  helרןed  to  i’יfl^^ence 

^ Xr־ö־<r4_  . 

and  even  change  the  basic  natiire  of  Judaism,  we  come  to  the  third  •#eed — t־n־<M5 


has  made  an  i/delible  impression  upon  our  peojile  but  ! lii  1 ^ is  not 


well  ז nown  nor  is  it  very  mucli  understood.  proceed  anotlier  fotir  centuries 

י1ז־>^  / 

to  the  present  day^  for  if  we  w'ish  to  underst  and^j  Judai  sm  of  tjje  next  centiiry 

we  can  not  do  so  unless  i^re  take  into  consideration  a volume  writ  ten  1922 

><Ct±xa«Tr  by  Martin  ^uber  and  etititled  "I  AJ\J)  TlfOU"  . It  is  a book  avaiיable  to 

all  in  every  library  but  read  only  by  a bandfnl;  it  sitiiiifies  a •new  trend  in 

‘Jewish  thought  and  lias  already  bad  a stuimiii{;  effect  on  Jewry  in  the  imi^rn 

ifUAy' 

world.  It  speaks  to  us  of  t*׳  world^j^׳  f science  and  techn01017־y , of  lop;ic  and 
reason,  of  inecbaJiizati on  and  an  i1nj>ersonal  relationship  between  man  ajiri  man, 
as  v:ell  as  between  man  ajid  *^od.  Uiit  tlie  wliole  idea  of  tb  r title  "I  and  Tboxi" 
implies  that  in  a Avorld  such  as  ours  the  e is  nothin^j  more  important  6r  vital 
than  oTir  return  to  a personal  <Iod,  One  who  cares  about  you  .vid  me,  onr  who  is 
aid  Aזוas  the  *^od  of  Abfa'iam,  Isaac  .׳!nd  J acob.  r־i«יוrt^י;ho  is  concerned!  Av'ith  the  ■1ג33»»ו 

♦-  ^7  ®‘־ 

asjwo  kיl0w  it  and^Avij.l  not  leave  ais  to  empty  despair.  In  short,  ^uber  whose^n- 
flucAAce  is  only  bei^iuniiiij  to  be  felt  makes  a stroiii״  case  a^jainst  tlie  type  of 
impersonal  world  in  \ר1101זזי  we  live  wliere  everythinfj  is  a process  of  cbnn^;e  nnd 
^ no  stability  ire- 1וי■  b.i  i j 1 !1 « ז  eitlier  in  action,  in  word  or  in  tlion/jlAt.  ^ubrr  says: 


Jk.  i, 


come  back!,  there  is  a rel  ati  ■•׳wsbip  Adiich  you  can  find  A\ritb  your  Ood,f״y'“^e  is 
One,  Absolute,־‘'^־*־eall  j^.ile  this  may  be  a matt  er  of  faith  or  a mystic  exper- 

ience^  at  least  yovi  Avi  1 1 know  where  yon  belong;,  avIio  yoAi  are,'^״hat  yoAir  'Jurlaism 
means. «s!!  1^11  >215׳־'  laws,  rules  and  reip,11ations , customs  and  beliefs  arc  ♦—ufai 
worthwhile  not  just  if  yoAi  act  tliem  out  or  a cknoArrI  ed^e  t!1em,  hut  on  1 y i f there 


is  somethin^;  I'eal  and  valuable  and  persojial  betAv.^n  you,  the  human  bcdnc,  ^^^d 


V. 


your'^od.  A simple  concept,  you  thinj??  On  the  ׳•<rt|t,rary , a revolutionary 
thought  the  full  effect  of  which  will  not  be  felt  for  another  100  years.  In 
my  opinion,  the  way  the  world  is  L.oi^ig  at  this  time,  it  is  tlie  e-H4־y  volume 
which  will  offer  some  permanence  aixd  stability  to  mankind  in  the  midst  of 
chaos.  '^'he  title  of  the  popular  play  "Stop  the  ^orld — I want  to  get  off'^ 
this  mirrors  our  time^ stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  u1  terance  of  fait 
for  which  ■L^ub*  r (and  later  i^osenzweig)  beCcxme  famous,  and  wliieh  111■  holds  out 
to  txs  as  a measure  of  salvation  in  our  world:  "I  and  I'hou";  ״.e  two  will  form 
a Partnership  of  creation,  and  in  this  cold  world  we  shall  be  warmed  by  each 
other  for  the  of'  Judaism  and  for  the  well-being:  of  ^11  mankind. 

^hese  three,  my  friends,  are  the  books  I would  choose  if  I were  asked 
to  define  the  essence  of  our  fiaith  in  terms  of  its  literattire.  But  each  of 
these  three  while  seperated  by  centuries,  continents  and  society  have  one 
element  in  common;  in  direct  contrast  t<|modern  times,  these ־throe  books  deal 
with  the  Jew  as  an  individual,  as  one,  as  a distinct,  precise,  unique  human 
being  w>»o  all  by  hiiMself  and  out  of  his  own  power  mid  capacity  has  a contri- 
bution  to  make  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  The  Siddur  accomplishes 
this  in  terms  of  allowing  man  to  attain  nobility  of  soul,  the  “"’hulchan  Aruch 
does  it  by  teaching  man  how  to  corniliat  himself  from  day  to  day  within  the 
realm  of  law  and  order,  and  *^uber  does  it  by  calling  at^־ention  to  the  oft- 
forgo, t,ten  assertion  of  Adigi  on ; that  man  can  be  holy,  that  his  spiii.  t is  snc 
red  and  that  his  complex  mind  can  adjust  to  a principle  of^fa^th.  These,  my 
friends,  are  major  literary  contributions  to  our  living  faith  which  help  us 
to  say,  with  clarity  and  certainty,  "THIS  IS  JUDAISM!". 

Amen , 


heb.  fab.,  Friday  Evening,  January  11th,  19^>3• 
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TAB  SAT,  A.M.  VAYECHI  (p.lj  Jan.  12, '63. 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1‘tha  week  conclude  reading  of  1st  Bk  of  T:  Genesis 

2 fitting  spirit  of  Bereishis  "beg"  that  name  of  T. 
po-’tion  is  "vayechi";  referring  to  life  & living 

3 one  of  anachronisms  of  portion  is  that  while  ref err 
to  life,  Vayechi  deals  in  terms  of  death.  Or  the 
art  of  dying 

B SPECIFIC 

11  Jacob  & Joseph  actually  die;  Rachel's  d.  mentioned 

2 not  only  tell  us  of  end  of  generation,  end  of  book 
BUT  of  way  in  which  people  die:  a degree  of  nobilit 
and  achievement  which 

3 could  and  sh׳^uld  serve  as  example  to  us  all  for  lif« 

BODY 

A FACE  REALITY  OF  DEATH 

1 this  most  meaningful  thought:  people  realize  that 
they  are  mortal  & must  die  & accept  that  fact 

2 quite  different,  I've  noticed,  in  our  own  day.  We 
flinch  at  mention  of  unpleasant  subject 

3 turn  from  it  with  flippant  speech,  drown  ourselves 
in  embarrassed  dilencV,  never  discuss  death  in  the 
course  of  making  condolence  calls 

4 are  fearfully  afraid  of  death  and  certainly  do  not 
face  it  with  such  equanimity  as  Jacob 

5 all  the  more  remakable  bee.  Jacob  had  no  inkling 
(it  a־o־oears)  of  after-life;  how  could  he  in  Egypt 
where* after-life  was  here  on  earth  in  tombs,  pyramd; 

BLESS  I MB' 

1 each  person  leaves  a heritage,  this  story  Indicates 
once  again  that  heritage  is  not  only  in  terms  of 
materlcal,  concrete,  physical 

2 blessing  is  key  word  and  love  also 

3 blessing  of  Joseph' sons,  of  Jacob's  sons  and  lat- 
er  Joseph  blessing  his  sons  and  brothers  all  show 
that  THIS  is  most  important  to  continuity 

4 carries  with  it  a committment  to  ideals,  prunclyles 
forgiveness,  character,  mercy,  faith;  all  others 
are  meaningless  but  these  are  enduring. 

5 as  such,  having  experienced  all  this  r-nd  passed  it 
on,  death  is  accepted  in  simplicity  and  humility 

6 serenity  in  death  is  NOT  accidental  but  is  achieved 
through  a lifetime  of  living  graciously  and  well. 

7 biblical  figures  demonstrate  this  contrary  to  our 
modern  fears,  anxieties,  strivings  in  contrast  to 
the  ultimate  and  Absolute, 

C GOING  HOME 

1 Joseph  asked  the  promise  of  his  brothers  and  member{ 
of  the  family  that  his  bones  be  taken  back  to  Canaa! 


A.M.  VAYECHI  (p.l) 


VAYSCHI  — p.  2, 

2 this  was  done  b ecaase  he  died  in  hope ; a hope 

- 8v1;Jbolic  of  tihe  ■thought  ׳tha't  Israel  wou].d  go  home 

and  11^0  in  land  nromlsed  unto  them  by  !mighty. 

3 draws  a distinction  between  body  being  taken  back 
and  hone  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  p,eople, 

Al־  what  is  REAL  exx  in  man  CAN  NOT  be  buried;  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  physical  laying  to  rest  are 
syperficial  and  eSternM  when 

5 compared  to  what  can't  be  luried;  what  is  real,  t} 
s01־rit,  honor,  wisdom,  decency  of  human  being 

6 as  they  apply  to  each  of  us  as  mortals  & as  Jews 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  ״ ^ 

1 lesson  og  “art  of  dying"  is  synonymous  with  "art  of 
living"  & is  brought  home  to  us  in  Vayechi. 

2 the  name  refers  to  life  but  deals  in  death;  are  the 
that  closely  related?  The  suggested  answer  is  "yes 

3 serenity  and  acceptance  are  part  of  death  for  him 
who  has  lived  well,  correctly  and  fully, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 other  cultures  hav׳.:  same  point  of  view  expressed; 
Crito  asked  Socartes:  In  what  ay  shall  we  bury  yo’l? 
Soc:  "In  any  way  you  like,  you  are  burying  my  body 

only  1"  ^ . 

2 this  essence  too  of  end  of  Genesis  for  we  knov7  that 
Joseoh  made  so  big  an  impression  in  terms  of  life 
he  lived  that  a generation  had  to  pass  before  Jews 
were  enslaved 

3 "by  a Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph" 

4 how  many  of  us  leave  such  iinpressi  ׳ ns?  Only  we  know 
the  degree  of  our  influence  in  our  hearts  and  this 
a lesson  for  each  of  us. 

5 in  short,  death  and  dying  are  directly  related  to 
what  we  make  of  our  lives,  how  we  leave  others  and 
most  vital,  what  we  leave  for  those  who  remain  be- 
hind 

AMEN . 
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\ CLot^’v  / ׳^Im״*■■^־״  P'* 


,•iSsöfei«]» 


חר:^.־/־ 


MAOIC  HLF(/i<E  i<hLIGl(JN . 

i My  friends,  while  readiii^;  over  tJiis  weeks  ^orph  portion,  I could  not 
help  but  look  back  to  an  incident  which  occured  in  this  'I'emple  a few  weeks 
a^^o . For  our  haniikoh  breakfast  ^e  had  en^jaf^ed  the  services  of  a ma^jician 


to  entertain  the  many  children  vbo  \1sually  attend  a funct- 


was  a wonderful  »erson  and  quickly 


ion  of  thi»  nature,  Fhe 


established  a rapport  with  the  yoiin^jst ers ; his  tricks,  his  s 1 l^h t-of-hand , 
fiis  colorful  presentation  of  material  all  ^’ave  truth  to  the  old  saying  that 
the  hand  is  quicker  tluin  the  eye.  The  children  loverl  every  minute  of  the 
magic  show;  I am וס ג!  giving  away  any  secrets  when  I say  that  we  advil ts  also 

were  quite  thrilled  by  the  presentation  a1\d , more  than  that,  ^fondered  aloud 

cmd  to  each  other  about  the  way  he  did  the  tricks.  Animals  came  out  of 
empty  hats,  sticks  ch1an/;ed  into  ribbons  before  oor  eyes,  and  *,teel  rings 
which  were  intertwined  and  v>:hich  no  one  could  break  asunder  came  apart  as 
soon  as  he  toiiclied  biit  one  part  of  the  rings  with  his  magic  wand.  All  in 

all,  it  was  very  !)leasant  and  everyone  had  a good  time;  rnider  ordinary  cir- 

•w  *-Ccew-cX” . 

cums  tajices  , ׳ I ' ' ׳ ( , i ' ' m ! ! ! ^1■; • — ! ־ < 1׳  r! ! nd — 1 1 i • 1 1 ! ; »,!■ee  ! However,  when 

reatling  the  ^orah  [)ortifin  for  this  Sabbath,  which  begins  the  second  of  the 
Five  Hooks  of  Moses,  I was  gtruck  by  the  similarity  between  the  magician 
.^^ho  came  to  oiar  Tem1>le  and  the  vari■  us  tricks  which  Gofl  perfornerl  before 
MoseSjand  which  Moses  <u1d  Aaron  demonstrated  later  as  ghey  stood  before 
Iharaoh.  The  point  is  that  magic  is  Mat  as  old  as  (lur  biblical  story  but, 
eveTi  mt're  vital,  that  ife  js  easy  to  ;,ee  liow  the  ancients  were  impressed  by 
the  magic>^^ricks  Trii  i ih  wrr  n«  r !!  iinitr!  as  proof  of  siiperiority 


lmyרressed 


for  a certain  point  of  view.  We  of  the  twentieth  century 


liOw  much  the  more  so  those  who  lived  fגז ס!'  th(jusand  years  ago?  This  m-,glcian 
originated  changes  and  transformations  which  we  cotild  see  literally  taking 
pl.T^e  before  us  but  we  could  not  vniderstand  nor  could  we  duplicate;  iinagine 
bim  sayi  rig  before  each  trick  "Thus  saith  the  l.ord"  and  you  night  well  have 
fin  I it  i i.M^i  d■  a situation  wliich  existed  as  well  in  the  days  oT  Pharaoh, י י>  are 


not  seperated  to  such  a degree  from  those  who  lived  centuries  ago! 

^Vnd  in  these  Ofjeniiig  chapters  of  the  Hook  of  E?i0d\is,  magic  seems 


t״,b.  an ״״-,. ־tial  par.  ״r  t.,־  narrativ. . ^hi.,  1־  ev״ ״ ״־,r.  ־ 1״״־״״ ״i״c. 

,״  chapter־  w. ־־ ״ ־4.1״.- ־K  w.  Vav.  the  .asic  cnnfrnntat״״  b.t״..״ 

a״..  M״a״ ״ ־־  t,.. ״»,*>״״ ״ .״ ״>  H־.־״  an ״ ״.ara״,.  on  t ״ ־״t.rr,  -aC,  .n- 

4 + H Kxr  marie  a nario  oT  the  most  primitive  sort.  ur- 

counter  is  punctuated  by  tna^^i  * fc> 

t־״r״,״r.,  ^n.  

i״o  ״a,a  in  ״-.icP  n^reveals  ״i.seir ״ ״to  Mna.a.  ״,er.  i.  ,na.lc  connect.״ 

.i.,.  tnla  act  also.  ״ appears,  to  p.,r ״ ־־״,.  catt.r  in ״״ ־t״.r  ״ay.  t״at 

V ״ ■in  th.  ־xchana.  brtw.en  . bisher  and  a Irw.r  arthorlty 

not  much  can  happen  xn  the  exc  t, 

^ f , -,  these  two  alternative  tore- 

than  that  ma^jic  b.nor,11.>*^  < ^ ' 1 ■ ״ - 

I ן , ן I ' I ■ ן י י י ' ז I : .יי  n ■ 1 ■T  t f1 1 1 ^ ו I!  ^ I I J I ־ 

es.  Take  for  iי.^stance,  tlix  mun.u-f  lu  

i-i  1 4 4-  1—— ■44-1.■,^  T>urned  with  s<^,r^ch־ing 

th.  .)(nlsod.  of  tb.-H.,— ^ 

Plan,rb״t  was  not  cons״.״,״.  As  If  this  ״as  not  ״agio  a״״  ur.nsnal  in  ItscTf. 
is  ,at.r  tol״  than  .v.n  th.  .-round  on  ״bich  be  stands  in  holy;  b. 

h-i  s shoes  It  was  sometl.iiig  entirely  new  arid  certain- 
mu.st  tlierefore  remove  his  .shoos. 

, in  tb.  .xpcri.nc.s  of ״״י ״.  I״  tb.  otb.r  instanc.  ״b.n  ma״  God 

״v״־l,  .  י " "'''יי’ " "יי ‘ " " ״"1 * »- ״ 

t.ndin.  tb.  nodes  of  hi,  Path. rii  ״- law . tb.  vrry^st  n״r־ti״n  that  Kos.s 
, . . > ^ of  this  str^UG ח ־.- 

in,  for  if  Koaca  <-יי״'‘״* ' " " ־"■יי־ " ״"■ ' ״״- < *״ ״ ־־״‘ 

In  this  conn.ction  J.^״״  hear  tb.  , ״ ־״״״f י׳ ס  Tor  tli.  י trst^  t^^m.  ^and  . 

, . , _nt  fully  understand  even  to  this  day:  "I  am  f'at  1 am 

, ן I  ן- ן  . of  thi s/1a>r*  long  been  lost 

*The  true  meaninig,  the  original  j ,1  f 

.■  ,tv  nut  first  ■and  foremost.  Moses  had  to  know  tb.  nam.  much  a. 

in  antiquity.  nui  , iii  f’i׳ 

a strf,nr<*r,  introduce  oiirselves  .«^o  tinat  ttie 1זג ז- 
you  and  I,  in  encountering  a straJ'g«^  י 

known  human  being  becomes  a kno^vn  quantity. 

M־.״tc.  th.r.  fore.  1״  part  of  our  story  from  tb.  v.,-y  b.Ginni.iä.  «v.n  at 

this  sacr.d  ״ro״si״״  a.1d  at  an  .״counter  ״bich  is  later  to  form  on.  ״f 
treasured  moments  of ״ ״r  reildi״״.  -tr.nG«  as  it  may  seem,  -od  sp.aks  to 
Moses  and  informs  him  of  bis  mission  but  Moses  does  uot  bet/v.  ״im . ״nd . 
as  a consequec.  as  ־ ״י״ס ״ . ״ay.  God  lowers  Ui,״s.if  to  acts  of  ma,:)  c ״blob 
to  serve  tb.  purpose  of ״״ ־viuci,..-  Moses  ״.at  ״.  with  whom  be  speaks  1־ 


are 


iii  . 


superior  in  «-“very  way.  Fit-st,  '^od  tells  Moses  to  tlirow  down  the  stick  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  Moses  does  so  and  the  rod  becrmes  a serpent  from  which 
Moses  flees.  As  s0(;n  as  he  picks  up  the  tail  of  the  serpent,  it  dion^es  back 
into  a stick.  ^ut  this  is  not  sufficient.  Moses  is  toid  to  stick  his  hand 
to  Ijis  bosom  and  as  he  withdraws  it,  the  !!and  has  become  leilbous  and  white 
with  (iesense.  M4ses  is  horrified  and  upon  ^od's  advice  returns  his  hand  to 
his  bosom  and  as  he  withdraws  it  a second  time,  the  hand  is  clean  and  sound. 
But  these  two  examples  of  mai,ic  still  do  not  satisfy  Moses.  ■^'he  third  act  of 
tnagic  is  not  performed  b>1t  is  told;  namelyJ  if  Pharaoh  will  not  listen,  take 
a handful  of  water  from  the  river,  cast  it  upon  the  dry  earth  of  the  shore  «״c 
the  water  will  im.-iediate ly  turn  to  blood.  Si{;;ni fi cant ly , this  blood  can  nev- 
er  ״gain  be  changed  back  to  water,  •^'hese,  then,  are  the  acts  of  magic  wliich 
take  place  in  these  first  few  chapters  and  by  this  strange  manner  of  reve י a- 
tion  and  identification,  our  religion  is  defined  .a31d  ready  for  progress  with 
Moses  as  tlie  leader  and  agent  of  ^od's  ״ill. 


ati.iTi  which  would  be 


but  tile  most  important  point  to  tae  men 


■^here  are,  of  course,  several  aspects  f this  sitiic 


well  worth  our  consid(>ration 


tinned  is  clear  and  precise:  wliile  at  one  time  magic  was  a j>art  of  tiie  very 

i/9 

beginnings  of  the  religion  which  we  now  know  as  Judaism,  magic^rio  longer 
a part  of  our  faith.  This  is  the  most  exact  manner  in  which  we  con  describe 

״ , ן , 

our  development  and  it  not  leave  a shadow  of  a doubt  in  th€|(m.nds  of  iiny 

of  otir  adherants.  I can  not  think  of  a single  instance  of  magic  within  the 
framework  of  our  faith;  (־he  sane  statement  can  not  l)e  made  in  terms  of  other 
religions.  or  instance,  in  tlie  Catholic  faitli  at  the  time  of  the  *'ass,  a 
degree  of  magic  is  evident.  ^y  virtue  of  certain  incantations  or  prayers, 
the  wine  in  the  cup  aaid  the  bread  of  tlie  w.i^er^  as  the  communion  takes  olace^ 
are  actually  and  physically  changed  into  the  blood  and  body  of  the  Savior. 

The  good  and  believing  Catliolic,  bher׳fore,  does  not  simply  drink  of  the  wine 
piid  eat  of  the  wo^er  but  takes  into  liim.self  part  of  the  pliyslral  being  of 


t.  And  this  element  of  communion  holds  true 


Pr(^atant  faiths  as  well;  for  them  it  miglit  nt  best  be  charactef- 


llini  whom  he  calls  <-׳od 


iv . 


XTied  as  an  act  of  faith  but  in  its  simplest  terms  it  is  maf:ic.  ^Vnd , to  re־= 

peat,  tliis  is  exactly  the  crux  of  the  matter:  while  there  was  mat;ic  tinde- 

niably  at  the  bet;inuinti־s  of  our  faith,  t h l t »t  u u f ׳ rrrn-ah  1 p no  lontTer  exist 

within  the  context  of  'Judaism.  Are  the  -e  , then,  overtones  of  superiority  in 

this  thou^vht?  Of  course,  not;  far  from  it.  We  have  merely  attempted  to  de- 

monstrate  that  earlier  than  most  others  we  saiir  the  need  to  illumine  all  of 

the  intricacies  of  Judaism  so  that  it  mii;ht  fli  ן ' i, ן ! . ! יז-11וו ר ׳ he  iinderstood 

by  all  of  our  adherants  and  our  friends.  Our  tradition  has  stated  in  many 

instancds  and  in  modern  times  we  have  repeated  it  time  and  af;ain;  the  *"ew 

is  not  to  have  a blind  faith  but  oncjof  reason,  of  uncirs t ,!ndi 31c  and  of  knowl- 

edge.  -J-t  is  on  this  princij>le  that  we  have  built  oiir  following  for  the  י n-״ 

of  Judaism  are  open  to  all  who  are  able  and  wiling  to  follow  tlie 

path  of  logic  as  it  leads  to  an  inevitable  conclusion/  Judaism  can  be  lived 

fully  for  it  can  be  understood  in  tlie  sum  ol  its  parts;  both,  clii  Id  and  adult 

can  be  inte  1 1 cctual  ly  lionest  with  h.msdf  in  following  the  dictates  of  his 

faith,  W.ry  few  otVier  creeds  can  make  that  statement. 

^here  is  oniy  one  area  in  which  faith  takes  preced׳>nce  over  reason  and 

the  element  of  magic  does  not  ej^i  ter  into  this  context  either.  I am  spejüving 

of  the  po-int  that  we  hnman  beings  simply  can  not  know  ^od  but  miist  take  His 

existence.  His  being,  His  ^uantity  and  quality  to  heart  a natl״r  of  faith 

O i)/^ 

It  was  that  way  wlien  revealed  Hi,  ׳self  to  J^^oses  and  spke  His  name:  I am 
that  I am.  It  is  a string׳'  definition  and^loes  not  tell  tis  m1וch  of  hing. 
^זיייג"  one  dotibts  whether  Moses  truly  understood  the  nature  of  t&s  ’  1 ; יי ■ • ' ־ 1 ■ ־ ’ ־ י- 
At  ttie  same  t M:1e , w״  acknowledge  it  in  faith  aTוd  are  satisfied  suf  f'i נ ס  er  1 1 y 
with  the  very  feeginiTing  of  this  definition  , . r ״ ■ r : "T  AM”,  This  tells 

the  vrhole  of  Hie  story  as  far  as  we  human  heHig.s  are  ctmcerecd;  he  is,ajd 
from  that  proj^osition  all  else  emanates,  again  in  logic  :jnfl  rea.son  a.”.d  fexith 
He  is  and  to  acknowledge  t^it  fact  tells  us  1 0 ־ we  nee׳!  to  !:now,  if  we  choose 
to  accejjt  tVie  coוl.s^e^^ue^ces  of  that  statement.  It  i .s  not  en<)ugh  to  live  dec 
ently,  honestly  and  correctly  for  ־niyoiie  of  us  !'light  well  do  this  but  we  Irv 
in  a certain  way  because  we  are  inspired,  sanctified  and  hallowed  by  our  aok 


V • 

T1.(>wl  ft וו ו!י י  ft  n t of'  f^r»*  fact  thcit  ft  ftxis'fcs. 


. ז . ו : 


Thus,  oxir  actions  havft  a motivation,  for  that  rftoson  wft  introducft  ritual  so 
that  Wft  can  the  bfttior  vmdftrstaiid  üim  ju.d  !^rovidft  a link  betwftftn  ourclvfts  as 


lowfy  human  beintjs  and  with  Him  who  is  , f 'M'  ' ' ^ f־TTT.  . 1י  u.id^^ord  of  all 

maixkiiid.  Pftrhaps  to  rftinovft  ones  slioes  on  holy  ;;round  was  thft  f'irst  act  of  a 
ritual  nature  which  was  ever  recorded;  Moslems  still  follow  the  procedure  wh 
entcrir);^  the  Mosque.  '^hristians  removd  the  hat  while  we  covHr  our  heads  as 
a token  of  respect  and  awe  as  we  come  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  has  told 
us  centuries  a^o  in  the  "■orah  portion  we  read  tj^  s wok  tliat  wherever  e is, 

thri'c  tlie  ^roxind,  the|{)lace,  the  holy. 

Magic,  then,  served  its  owiv  xiseful  purpose  at  one  time  bxit  in  terms  of 

Judaism'^s  no  loxiger  ne  cessary  )t>r  vital.  ^f  anything  at  all,  it  demonstrate 
to  what  degree  we  have  progressed  and  , , . , r i r..  our  way  o^  life  and  tl.oiight 
so  that  we  can  a;>nroach  in  pxirity  iuid  with  integrity  intact.  ■^he  magi- 

cian,  even  ^od,  did  his  tricks  to  cotivince  man  but  we  raise  our  voices  in 
prayer,  point  to  the  mind  for  reason^  and  rely  on  the  heart  to  diidct  nur  emo- 
tions  properly  ajid  worthily.  This  type  ot  f'aith  is  good  and  clean  and  whole 
some;  it  is  but  one  other  reason  for  knowing  and  realizhg  the  fact  that  you 
and  I aro  part  of  a precioixs  lieritage  xdiich  should  never  be  ignored  by  aIיy 
of  us.  Indeed,  it  oxight  fully  to  be  acknowledged,  ;,rized  and  admired  to  for 


oxxr  spiritual  weliffare  and  for  the  sake  of  all  tlie  t,eneratlons/yet  to  come. 


^hiien  . 


Jtieb.  Tabl,  ^'riday  evening,  Janixary  18,  196'}, 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M.  SHEMOS  Jan.  lb.  Iböl-M 

INTRODUCTION 

A-  .d^NERAL 

1 be^in  reading  of  second  book;  dominant  note  is  not 
so  much  exodus 

2 but  Moses,  w>?lthout  whom  story  of  Jud,  never  the 
same. 

3 he  makes  interesting  character  study  for,  if  \ve 
look  closely,  he  is  moBfi  unlikely  person  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Jewish  oeoole 

B SPECIFIC 

1 orphan,  cast  into  river;  no  mention  of  Aaron/Mirim 

2 brought  up  in  pagan  Egypt,  no  concern  for  Jews  or 
Judaism;  did  not  even  circumcise  sons  till  much 
later  & he  after  Abraham  so  should  hav■-־  known 

3 murderer 

^ fugitive 

5 distrust  of  G-od,  demands  signs  of  recognition 

6 heavy  of  speech;  needs  someone  else  to  s'oeak  fr  ■.ir 

7 causes  extra  burdens  to  be  placed  on  Israelltes-5׳Uj 

8  why  was  such  a man  chosen  to  be  a leader? 

BODY 

A RIGHT  AI-TD  WRONG 

1 was  one  of  those  people  who  knew  diff  right  away 

2 see  this  in  case  of  tal'jsmaster  who  beat  Hebrew  & 
whom  Moses  killed 

3 in  theory,  was  lot  affected  since  he  was  Egypt,  but 
saw  injustice  of  social  coijd  ition  <&  poor  treatment 
of  persons 

4 another  way  of  putting  it;  was  humane  in  his  ap.roc 
and  therefore  might  be  one  of  first  to  be  called 
one  with  "social  consciousness"  or  for  soc  Justice. 

5 in  any  case,  took  burden  of  re^pon  on  himself  & in-: 
cur-red  wrath  of  authorities 

6 his  ovm  punishment^  would  cert,  have  been  death, if 

c ought  ’ I 

7 thus,  even  at  this  point  made  contrib  to  Jew  way  of 
life;  was  not  v.s.  slavery  but  v.s.  ill  treatment 
of  huraan  being  ־♦'(&  slaves  were  co  sldered  lowest  of 
low  under  those  circumstances) 

B FAITH 

1  !when  encountering  God,  had  doubts  at  first  but  in 
course  of  time,  these  were  al].ayed 

2 once  co  vlnced  of  Justice  of  the  cause,  retained  an 

unshakable  and  unquenshable  faith  in  his  cause  & 
call 

3 this  faith  nec.  bee.  took  great  deal  of  courage  to  1 
return  to  Egypt^  to  go  before  Pharaoh,  to  lead  the  : 
people  who  realiy  did  not  want  to  be  led. 


" SHEMOS" 


(p.2) 

4 *aid  . not  have  any  assurance  of  \hqw  things  would  work 

out  and  yet  wlthfkith  had  no  hesitation  once  decls- 
1 on  made 

5 was  truly  going  into  "lion's  den". 

C CHANG-E 

1 had  ability  to  recognize  inevitability  of  change 

2 new  G-od,  new  historical  forces  in  history  (exodus) 
and  economics  (slaves  to  go  free),  trought  revolut. 
thoughts  before  Pharaoh 

3 new  committment;  Sinai  and  Promised  Land 

h new  position  for  himself  as  a leader  & guide  and 
apokesman  for  people  with  whom  little  formal  connec 
ion. 

5 thus,  allowed  himself  to  move  with  chain  of  events 
into  an  entirely  new  way  of  life. 

CONCLUSION 
A G-EMERAL 

1 these  are  reasons  why  the  unlikely  candidate  named 
Moses  was  chosen  to  be  a leader  of  our  people,  who 
from  these  unlikely  beginnings  went  on  to  dominate 

2 had  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right  & wrong;  had 
faith  and  moved  with  the  times 

B Specific 

1 same  ap_lies  to  each  of  us  as  we  might  be  leaders 
also  in  our  own  small  areas  of  concern 

2 family,  Synagogue,  schools,  business,  society; 

the  ingredients  which  made  something  of  Moses  apply 
as  well  to  us,  with  equal  force 

3 we  must  be  perceptive,  have  wisdom  and  never  close 
our  eyes  and  feelings  to  change  around  us. 

k in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  we  too  can  make  a 
real  contrijfution  to  faith  and  society  of  which  we 
are  a־r>art, 

AMEN. 


Shemos" 


Heb.  Tab,,  Sat.  A.M.,  Jan.  19,  1963. 


hEW  ME^ני^KU'b  bEUVICE. 


My  friends,  last  year's  best  seller,  "FAIL-SAFE"  certaiinly  caijsed  a stir 
in  the  ca1)itals  of  the  world  and  made  a deep  impression  on  tliinkint:  people  all 
over  the  !:.,Uii.  u 1'  ilii  While  I personally  consider  '^lifton  Fadiman' s 

remark  that  "this  ip  tlie  most  excitin^^  book  I have  read  in  tlie  last  10  years" 
to  be  a great  exaggeration,  1 do  believe  that  it  is  the  most  thought  provoking 
volume  since  John  Hrrsey'.s  classic  "Hiroshima"  wliich  appeared  in  1946.  "FA־^^- 

S.IFE" , the  book  by  Eurdick  and  Wheeler,  tells  of  a very  likely  possibility: 
t dxie  to  an  n 1 ^ ז ו r-  our  meclianical  defense  system  this  ז»!!  t m hh 


and  the  enemy  nption  are  plunged  iiito  a partial  nuclear  bolocopt  in  order  to 
prevent  ,,wholesale  annihilation.  As  a few  individtials  watch  the  miiltitude  of 
dials  in  the  underground  fortresses  which  are  scattered  around  this  land  for 

*r׳ 

the  purpose  of  .pro*tccting  us  from  sur|)rise  attack,  :1^  an  unidentified  object 
is  actually  spotted  on  the  radar  screen, ^a  condenser  braaks  down  in  the  vast 

V־׳.' 

and  intricate  mech.'uii cal  system  vrhich  regulates  and  filters  tlie  -in  , details; 

io  0-u»A.^  (AAiJb. 

a breakdown  so  fine  and  delicate  in  degree  that  even  the  men  who  watch  the 


tliat  anything  has  gone  wrong.  ^ut  this  small  mishap  has 


dials  can  not 


horrible  ramifications:  the  object  is  identified  but  the  war  plans  go  ahead 
for  one  born!)  r group  since  the  mechanical  failure  places  them  beyond  tVie  point 

Qp  I  ר ד  . ■ I ■ . In  a series  of  stirring  viginittes,  the  heads  of  btate  and  their 

execuit^ives  are  depicted  iti  last  minute  efforts  to  correct  an/  impossible  and 

Improbable  situation  b tit  all  to  no  avail.  ■^Ite  system  of  checks,  counterchecks, 
balatices  and  juflgements  has  broken  down;  what  said  to  be  impossible,  that 

an  error  could  take  place,  has  acttially  hajtpened.  he  bombs  are  destined  for 
Moscow  and  the  deva'stat ion  does  take  place  ^^ith,  as  one  can  readily  ii'iagme, 
dire  consequences.  It  ap1<ears  to  me  that  this  book  is  a devastting  Indictment 
of  our  system  of  defense  warning,  of  our  cult  of  technology  and,  at  the  same 
time,  our  system  of  beaurocracy  also  i s examined׳  < o. 

the  system  and  the  men  who  command  it  are  ruthlessly  exposed.  The  discourag— 


»en יןסו !  this  hpok  is  the  simple  f ct  tliat  it  could  easily 


there  is  no  pooof  that  an  error  could  ever  be  rec- 


to  the  best  of  our 


tified.  We  are  living  in  a dangerous  world  wher<  one  little  mi  st.ake  could 


destroy  us  all 


ii. 


־״  r l>ri״s  the  mntt.r  to  th־  f״r־  t״l,  particular ־ ־ahbat״  cve״i־״J. ״ ״ ״״ ' ״ 
arr6־atb־r־A  to  pay  .,״״״r  to  our  ״ », ״.embers,  for  this  also  is  a״  ercanizati״״ 
״״t  one  wblcb  is  vastly  Cifferant  from  tb־  cult  of  tbe  orc־i.itatio״  man  wblC, 

Is  ,״  common  in  our  day  and  ac־ . ‘ urthermore.  in  contrast  to  .vhat  one 

so  man,  other  c״״sre«ati״n־  in  cur  country,  this  is  one  ־^ynago.n.e  ״Here  tbe 
tecbuioal  details  are  notable  only  for  tbeir  absence.  In  some  other  ^emples. 
there  are  li״hts  which  dim  a,.d  bri.hten  at  the  touch  of  a button,  there  are 
spotll.-hts  Which  con  ilU.m.ne  the  speaker  or  reader,  there  are  heavy  arK  doors 
uhich  operate  only  on  hyrdolic  power.  ״>  have  none  of  these  modem  technoiodie 

, <1ז י ־  our  Sanctuary.  Indeed,  once  the  liehts  f axled 

al  advantages  or  advances  xn  our  anexua  y. 

for  a fev  seconds  but  tbe  people  only  sat  ciuxetly,  if  the  organ  emats 
tone  due  to  icy  ..inds  in  winter  or  the  humtdity  of  the  s,..mmer  the  congregation 
merely  ־i..«s  the  louder.  .a..d  if  the  .״icrophone  vol.tme  is  ill  adjusted,  we  turn 
״ off  and  raise  ״,.r  voices  all  the  more  so.  In  other  words,  technical  detail, 
end  f.il..res  can  ..״t  c״..cern  us  to  too  «reat  ■an  extent  because  here  at  the 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  .״e  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  do  net  ״ ־־ ״r  fall  by  these 
incident־־  rather,  we  prc.diy  preeXaim  that  we  are  a con.r.  .aticn  of  hum.״,  he- 
tn,a  Which  has  ceme  t־»״ther  not  ,;eca^■  the  modern  facilities  we  offer  ״ 
o״n  osnetuary  hut  rather,  we ״ ־me  together  to  worship  %d  in  the  beauty  of 


co31cern.  Of  coiirse,  we  like  things  to  work  per- 


ness.  *"^*hat  is 


1 thly  but  we  recognize  the  overriding  consideration  of  a congre- 

fectly  and  smoothly  but  we  r . t,  4 

״״־׳״“ ■ ” ״‘"״ ־ • ־ ״״ ־ • .״ ״ ״ .. .. .״, ״ 

״"״'״ ״ “ ״״''״■ ״ ״״ ' ׳ ‘ ■י■• “ • - ״ ״ ״' • •״ ״ ״״״. . ״. ״ . ״ ״ 

chiidation  Of  a oyua«o.u־.  It  is  the  heart.  mi..d  and  spirit  of  the  .״tman  e- 

ing  which  stand  first  'and  foremost  in  relation  to  ״od. 

‘he  very  same  th״..ghts  hold  true  in  terms  of  the  crg.anizatlonal 

Which  is  a part  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  0״״,neeati״n . N״t״ra,.y.  we  offer 

, very  best  we  can  muster.  Sisterhood  for  the  ladies.  Men’s 

the  congregant  tlie  very 

-iub  for  the  men.  Parent's  association  fo.|th״s־  whose  children  are  in ״ ״r 
־״״,,״.״  school  and  Nr.  and  Mrs.  «rcup  for  the  younger  couples  of ״ ־r  congre- 
national  family.  I ״ ״ddition.  for  the  youth  of  our  Temple  there  is  the 


iii  . 


m 


a y1>״th  croup  which  ״mats  ־vary  •־u״<Jay  aftornoon,  a full  Scouting  pro- 
gram,  and  axpart  prlvata  help  for  those  who  are  in  need  with  ihair  r.trdies. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  indictment  of  the  ״rga״i־.atl״n  such  ns  was  present- 
ed  in  the  book  "FAIL-SAFK" , does  not  hold  trxie  here.  In  the  volume  I have  Jus 
cited,  each  person  has  his  own  place,  his  level  of  operation,  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  *he  password  seems  to  be.  at  least  on  the  level  described 
in  the  book.  Thus  far  you  go  and  no  further,  this  is  y״״r  area  of  concern  and 
no  more,  here  you  stand  and  don't  you  budge.  It  makes  for  a small  area  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  human  beings  and  in  many  ways  might  well  kill  initiativ 
allows  for  little  relation  of  the  individual  toward  his  ultimate  goal  or  a 
place  of  responsibility  in  the  over-all  scheme  of  things.  Here  it  Is  differ- 
ent  and  we  are  proud  of  what  we  represent.  *he  rabbi  is  not  Just  a person  who 
delivers  a sermon  once  or  tWlce  a week;  he  visits  the  sick,  consoles  the  mourn 
ers,  officiates  at  happy  occasions,  participates  In  community  affairs,  and  a 
multitude  of  otlier  duties.  I'he  Cantor,  above  all  else,  leads  the  congregation 
in  worship  with  voice  and  heart  but  also  participates  in  thd  pastoral  duties, 
he-ds  the  Keligious  School  and  instructs  the  boys  for  their  bar  Hitaioh,  as 
well  as  other  duties.  *he  President  not  only  heads  our  **oard  of  Trustees  hut 
checks  on  administrative  detail,  participates  in  tlie  lives  of  the  congregation 
and  earns  for  himself  a name  of  respect  and  admiration.  T(,״  same  holds  true 
for,  all  the  officers  and  members  of  our  **oard  of  Ttnstees  for  they  are  elected 
by  yon  the  p«op^^e  to  serve  with  unselfish  interest  and  with  sacrifice  of  time 
energy  and  material  goods.  Aius,  in  each  of  these  catagorles,  the  position 
of  an  iJidividual  in  our  organisational  picture  is  not  strict  and  limited  but 
allows  for  interchange  of  plans.  Ideas  and  programs.  ״fhT  advice  of  one  Is  wel 
come  by  the  other  and  no  Interested  person  is  confined  to  o previously  deflne.I 
pigeon-hole  where  he  must  remain,  unsatisfied  and  unfulfilled,  for  the  rematnd 
der  of  his  term  of  office.  *he  unyielding  organizational  structure,  so  much 
in  evidence  in  our  time,  is  not  applicable  in  terms  of  what  ״e|represent . 

And  while  tliis  fluidity  of  inter. st  and  concern  applies  to  the  lenders 
of  the  congregation,  it  likewise  may  be  applied  to  the  membership  at  1 ar^j« . 


I 


ThS  m״״.l־יrs’  rla־־  i»'  the  struotur«■  of  the  ^y״ai;os<ie  is  als,j/.ot  ,tatlo  aiid  ״n- 
cha6״sblei  indeed,  theirs  is  the  primary  function  to  mix  into  .•very  aspect  of 
c״״t;reGati..nal  life.  Of  course,  they  come  to  the  3y״as״h־u״  for  prayer  hut  als 
they  participate  in  all  activities,  they  rise  for  the  Uorch'u  and  -hema,  chant 
with  us  the  iilddush,  voice  the  prayers,  are  exalted  hy  the  .Vdoratlon  and  bow 
their  heads  for  the  bcndiotion.  M.ey  areet  him  who  is  at  their  rl(;ht  or  their 
left,  they  show  him  who  sits  in  front  the  paae  of  prayer  and,  perhaps,  even 
turn  to  shush  the  individual  who  whispers  to  their  re״r.  In  short,  not  as  a 
number  or  statistic  or  name  on  a card  but  as  dynamic.  Interested  and  vital 
Jews  the  membership  tabes  part  in  every  portion  of  our  family  life  for,  again, 
ours  is  a congregation  of  human  beings  with  all  the  greatness  and  fallings 
which  are  a part  of  you  and  me,  *•hit.  together,  as  one,  we  make  our  mark  and 
stand  united  for  the  greater  glory  of  our  faith  and  for  the  sake  of  a more 
pers״..al,  intimate  relationship  between  the  man  and  his  bod.  o״t . more  than 
nnything  else,  the  member  spreads  the  word  of  the  beauty  of  this  ,ervice,  its 
dignity  and  quiet  grandeaur  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  e״  that 
all  may  Icnow  that  ours  is  a living  faith,  a tolgorous  congregation  and  a House 
of  bod  dedicated  to  the  highest  and  most  noble  ideals  of  Judaism. 

It  is  in  this  context,  my  friends,  that  wel^^eloome  our  new  members  to  this 
congregation.  Ve  delight  in  their  presence  ־uid  urge  them  to  be  a part  of  our 
life  not  only  now  or  on  the  high  holyd^s  but  S?  all  occasions  in  the  cov.rse 
of  their  life  and  ours.  Ife  greet  them  with  respect  and  gladness,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  this  House  of  the  •Umighty  may  hrlug  peace  and  contentment  to  their 
hearts  and  spirits ״ ״<i  that,  truly,  they  may  join  that  worship  family  which 
we  here  consider  so  unique  and  so  precious  to  our  existence.  An  error  here^^ 
can  occur  hut  it  is  a human  error.  At  the ״ ־me  tine,  the  system  of  FAll.-SA‘‘' 
has  no  hearing  for  we  are  perfect  in  one  aspect  only:  we  firmly  believe, 

without  doubt,  question  or  chance  of  error  that  the  prayers  which  emanate  in 
these  walls  fro.,  the  hearts  a־nd  spirits  of  our  people  do  find  their  way  to  the 
ears  of  bod.  This  is  our  faith  and  to  the  actual,  physical  identification  to 
this  way  of  life  we  welcome  an.l  greet ־״ ״  and  all  who  enter  this  sacr״d  area 


this  way  of  life  we  welcome  an.i  g.ee.-  . ״V,/ 

V.-,  ^ ־ |K?  A׳' 


"VOERO" 


JAN.  26,  1963. 


SAT.  A.M.—HEB.  TAB. 
INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 


1 thi 3 ,Sabbath  con‘t  read  of  2nd  book;  began  last  wk. 

2 have  'met  all  leading  personalities:  Moses,  Aaron  & 
Pharaoh;  now  begin  negotiations  between  reps  of  Gd 
& lords  of  Egypt. 

3 a stirring  procedure,  extended  inttime  which  leads 
to  Ten  Plagues;  a series  of  miraculous  events  which 
we  commeraorete  to  this  day  at  occasion  of  Seder. 

B SPECIFIC 


1 while  all  these  events  come  into  being,  wish  to  con 
centrate  on  reason  for  exodus  which  God  gives;  this 
is  of  more  than  casuaü  interest. 

2 the  obvious  reasons  are  to  been  in  terms  of  Moses 
but  not  in  t erms  of  what  God  asks  of  Pharaoh. 

3 Moses  wants  people  released  because  of  the  heaby 
burdens  they  bear  but  God's  point  of  view  is  fllff. 

4 he  does  not  want  them  freed  bee.  of  Covenant,  1hat  a 
special  relationship  exists  betw.  Him  & people  of  I 

5 nor,  to  fulfill  promise  He  raade  re:  Land  and  a high 
er  purpose  for  Is. 

6 nor,  because  slavery  is  evil  of  & by  itself.  These 
reasons  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Almighty. 

7 Rather:  let  my  people  go,  THAT  THEY  MAY  SERVE  ME. 
this  is  the  primary  consideration 

BODY 

A OBLIGATIONS 

1 how  "serve"  God? 

2 by  meeting  our  obligations  vis-a-vis  responsiblltle 
imposed  up  n us  shortly  after  the  exodus, 

3 living  by  ideals  and  principles,  strengthening  Jud, 
at  home  and  abroad,  supporting  culturaäL  endeavors. 

4 services:  prayer,  attendance.  Synagogue 

5 Mitzvohs: tßward  God  by  righteous  living  and  slncer- 
Ity  of  heart  and  committment  of  spirit 

6 laws  and  co,a״andments  to  the  degree  they  apply  to  u 
in  modern  days 

7 in  this  manner,  Judaism  has  a meaning  for  us  and  we 
"serve"  God  by  following  His  dictates 

B TEN  COMMANDMENTSA 


1 while  first  portion  of  obligations  was  toward  God, 
second  area  of  concern  lies  in  our  relationships  to 
Man, 

2 social  conscl  usness  to  do  that  which  is  right  and 
proper,  decent  and  wholesome  toward  all  His  chlldre 
and‘ not  to  be  exclusive  in  view  of  our  own  prejudices 

3 there  are  other  people  on  face  of  the  earth:  Jev;  & 
Gentile,  Aslan,  African  and  western  peoples  not  of 
our  persuasion  or  area  of  origin  right  here  in  our 
own  neighborhood. 


"VOERO"  (cont 

the  conflicts  between  labor  and  ■ ;agagenent  In  our 
•tloe  and  even  right  now  In  our  city,  only  hlghllgh 
our  obllKBtlonB  toward  our  fellow  man 

H ?raohle^e  for  society  of  ^ Sen 

simply  that  which  13  best  for  us  But  for  all  men. 

\ wS'^^^aln'^wS^aod  so  concerned  that  we  should 
!Save  Igyut  in  order  to  serve  Him  and  why  was  no 
other  reason  given?  slavery 

5S!els  mSn  IS  free  both  In  body  and  spirit,  there 

ר eLSS  rv“requ״errfullfeL  of  giving,  a' com 
^ pleteness  of  devotion,  a wholeness  of  Ätxis*  comml 

4 ?S«-efore,  a man  who  Is  enslaved  can  never  fully 

It  Sa^srthls^llghrttot  SrLrwhy  »od  ms!  stance 
^ on  fSeSLm  showed  no  other  related  reason:  only  wh 
?Sefpeople  were  free  to  worship  Him.  would  all  o 
ther  consequences  follow  suit, 

CONCLUSION 

״■ha  PTיrרmise  a wav  of  life  but  worsh 
^ ?p\ou?r?Ldd’to  servlce’and  all  else  was  se4״ndr 

®י  ?S®?^^°1וeht  we  see  wisdom  of  Torah  portion  and 
r^Tationshfp  between  Ood  and  Israelites  could  only 

^0;:\^7־־״0.-״  freedom  had  been  ־tabl  sh  d^ 

^ TslMVX  II  '-רנ:  Lrve  Him;  we  and 

all  the  peop_es  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

AMEl^  . 
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EXEMPTION  FOR  SABBATARIANS 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SUNDAY  LAW 


A PACT  SHEET 

Every  state  in  the  Union  except  Alaska  has  some 
law  restricting  Sunday  activity  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.  In  twelve  states  these  restrictions  do  not 
affect  either  labor  or  the  sale  of  merchandise  on 
Sunday,  In  the  remaining  37  states,  however,  there 
are  sharp  restrictions  on  commerce  on  Sunday,  Of 
these,  31  states  also  restrict  work  or  labor  on 
that  day. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Law 

Article  192  of  the  New  York  State  Penal  Law 
makes  it  a crime  for  persons  to  perform  work  or 
labor  or  to  conduct  business  on  Sunday.  However, 
it  contains  so  many  exemptions  as  to  constitute  a 
virtual  crazy-quilt  of  regulations  without  trace 
of  rhyme  or  reason.  For  example,  a New  Yorker  may 
on  Sunday  buy  bread  but  not  un^aokarLjneat,•  milk  J 
and  fruits  but  nor  vegetable sj  '^y  beer  farter  / 

1 p.m. ) but  not  butter;  plpetobacco  but  not  a / 
pipe;  newspapers  but  not  books;  gasoline,  oil,  / 
tires  but  not  batteries,  I 

The  law-abiding  citizen  may  sell  personal 
property  but  not  real  property;  see  a movie 
(after  2 p.m.)  but  not  attend  a public  dance; 
watch  a ball  game  but  not  a bicycle  race; 
patronize  a delicatessen  but  not  a barbershop. 

Section  2144  of  Article  192  provides  that 
"it  is  a sufficient  defense  to  a prosecution 
for  work  or  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  holy  time,  and  does  not  labor  on  that 
day,  and  that  the  labor  complained  of  was  done 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  Interrupt  or  dis- 
turb  other  persons  in  observing  the  first  day 
of  the  week  as  holy  time." 

This  exemption,  however,  has  been  held 
by  the  state's  highest  court  to  be  limited 
to  work  and  labor,  and  not  to  apply  to  public 
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number  only  by  vehicle  and  traffic  law  violations. 

Many  Judges,  recognizing  the  Inequity  of  the 
present  law,  particularly  in  its  application  to 
Sabbatarians,  have  dismissed  charges  after  assur- 
Ing  themselves  that  the  defendant  is  a Sabbata- 
rlan,  or  have  accepted  pleas  of  guilty  and  have 
Imposed  suspended  sentences.  However  fair  these  ^ 
dispositions  may  be,  the  defendant  is  burdened  by  ' 
the  necessity  of  appearing  in  court,  often  finding 
it  necessary  to  close  his  place  of  business  for 
that  purpose. 

Organizations  Favoring  a Fair  Sabbath  Law 

Proposals  for  a fair  Sabbath  law  that  would 
exempt  persons  who  observe  a day  other  than  Sunday 
as  their  religious  day  of  rest  have  gained  wide 
support  throughout  New  York  State.  Almost  every 
Jewish  organization  in  New  York  City  has  support- 
ed  amendment  of  the  Sunday  Law.  These  organlza- 
tions  represent  not  only  Jews  who  themselves  ob- 
serve  the  Sabbath  but  also  others,  men  and  women 
motivated  by  a respect  for  a Jewish  tradition, 
they  themselves  may  not  observe,  and  by  a con- 
cern  lest  those  who  do  observe  the  tradition  be 
made  to  suffer  economic  loss  on  that  account. 

Similar  considerations  have  also  led  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Churches,  the  Pro- 
testant  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  speak 
out  in  favor  of  such  legislation.  Support  has 
I been  expressed,  as  well,  by  leading  leglsla- 
tors  and  by  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment.  Including  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  Indicated  that 
he  is  seeking  a basis  for  a bill  which  would 
exempt  Sabbatarians.  The  1962  State  Demo- — 
era tic  Convention  adopted  a platform  plank 
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sale  or  offering  for  sale.  The  law  thus  works  a 
special  hardship  on  Sabbatarian  merchants  -- 
Orthodox  Jews,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and  others  — 
who  close  their  stores  in  observing  Saturday  as  their 
religious  day  of  rest.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  ,ן, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1961  upholding  the  1 
constitutionality  of  Sunday  law.  Justice  Potter  | 

Stewart  described  the  Pennsylvania  Sunday  law,  which 
is  similar  to  the  New  York  statute,  as  "a  law  which 
compels  an  Orthodox  Jew  to  choose  between  his  re- 
ligious  faith  and  his  economic  survival.  That  is  a 
cruel  choice."  To  which  Justice  William  0.  Douglas 
added;  "When  these  laws  are  applied  to  Orthodox 
Jews  or  Sabbatarians,  their  vice  is  accentuated. 

For  the  economic  pressures  on  these  minorities... 
there  is  no  recourse." 

But  if  there  appears  to  be  no  discernible 
pattern  in  the  writing  of  the  Sunday  law,  there  is 
a definite  pattern  in  its  enforcement.  Summonses 
have  been  Issued  almost  exclusively  against  smgj^  ^ 
mercharits,  many  of^them  Jewish^  Big  business  in 
V New  has  DeerT^Iinniune , Thus^  although  the  law 

gives  no  exemption  to  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting  on  Sunday,  no  broadcaster  has  ever  been 
. prosecuted.  Newspaper  staffs  work  on  Sunday, 

,1^,1.  ^ department  stores  take  telephone  orderjLJgn 
־י'  Sund^,  movie  theatres  open  before  2 p.m.  on 

Sunday,  museums  and  libraries  are  open  on  Sun- 
day  --  all  in  violation  of  the  law.  Yet,  out  of 
30  of  the  city  s largest  business  firms  that 
conduct  Sunday  operations,  none  ever  received 
\\  a summons  for  violating  the  Sunday  law,  ac- 
U cording  to  sworn  testimony  at  a hearing  in  a 
\\  Sunday  law  test  case  sponsored  by  the  American 
^'Jewish  Congress  in  December,  1962. 

During  the  year  1961,  19>91^  defendants 
were  arraigned  in  the  former  Magistrates  Court 
(now  the  Criminal  Court)  for  "Sabbath  break- 
ing,"  an  increase  of  5,137  over  the  previous 


brou^t  befone.  the״  courts,  being  exceeded  in 
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year  ana  an  increase  1 i-om  a,1uu  j.!! 
SundayL-law■  v-lolatlons  constitutgd  the  secc 
*la recent  single  category  of  misdemeanors 


The  Proposal  Favored  by  Jewish  Organizations 


Several  alternatives  have  been  suggested  for 
the  relief  of  Sabbatarians  In  New  York.  The  simplest 
solution,  which  is  the  one  preferred  by  Jewish  groups 
actively  concerned  with  the  Sunday  law  problem, 
would  be  an  amendment  to  Section  2144  to  extend  the 
present  exemption  for  work  and  labor  to  all  actlvl- 
ties  of  Sabbath  observers.  This  amendment  would 
have  statewide  application. 

A second  solution  would  grant  local  communi- 
ties  the  option  of  enacting  their  own  laws  or 
ordinances  granting  exemptions  for  Sabbatarians. 

This  solution,  while  not  as  broad  as  a statewide  ex- 
emption,  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  local  com- 
munltles  where  need  requires  to  adopt  exempting 
legislation,  while  permitting  other  communities 
which  may  not  require  such  exemptions  to  continue 
as  before.  The  disadvantage  Is  that  in  a com- 
munlty  with  only  a few  Sabbatarians,  the  chances 
are  slight  that  legislation  would  be  adopted 
permitting  such  free  exercise  of  religious  belief. 
This  local  option  alternative  must  be  regarded  as 
less  desirable  than  the  statewide  exemption. 

A third  alternative  would  grant  exemptions 
to  cities  of  more  than  a given  number,  such  as 
300,000  or  1,000,000  population.  This  would 
cover  New  York  City  but  would  fall  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  Sabbatarians  living  In 
smaller  communities.  Certainly  fairness  re- 
quires  that  In  the  enactment  of  legislation 
protecting^  religious  liberty,  all  Sabbatarians 
should  be  accorded  equal  treatment  and  equal 
opportunity  for  exemption. 

The  Supreme  Court  Ruling 

On  May  29,  1961,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sunday  laws 
of  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pour  cases  were  heard.  Two  of  these  involved 
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supporting  "fair  treatment  to  those  who  observe 
their  Sabbath  day  on  a day  other  than  Sunday, 
TheLiS  ־onclu־ted  by  the  Assembly  Cod־־  Committee 
early  in  1962,  24  legislators  and  34  religious 
community  leaders  representing  more  than  50  or- 
eanizations  supported  Sabbatarian  exemption 
leelslation.  Only  one  spokesman,  representing 
the  State  Catholic  Welfare  Committee,  opposed 
any  change. 

The  Situation  in  Other  States 

There  are  now  at  least  a dozen  states  that 
exempt  Sabbath  observers  both  in  regard  to  labor 
and  to  selling  or  offering  for  sale.  are. 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  ^^^-ahoma,  Virgi^  ^ 

West  Virginia  and  Vermont.)  Most  of  these  ex 
emptlons  have  been  provided  during  the  past  ten 
years  through  eimendment  of  existing  Sunday  laws. 

The  exemptions  vary.  In  Indiana,  the  Sun- 
day  laws  do  not  affect  those  who  "conscientiously 
observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath."  In  Connecticut,  a Sabbatarian  is  no 
liable  to  prosecution  if  he  refrains  from  se- 
cular  business  and  labor  during  the  perlod-from 
sundown  Friday  to  sundown  Saturday  and  fliea 
wSften  notice  of  his  belief  with  the  pros  ecu  t- 
ing  attorney,  providing  he  shall  not  disturb 
any  other  person  who  is  attending  public 
worship.  In  Kentucky,  the  Sunday  Law  is  in- 
applicable  to  a person  who  observes  one  day  in 
each  seven  as  a Sabbath.  In  Vermont  a person 
who  closes  his  place  of  business  to 

his  religious  requirements  for  a full  24  hour 
period  other  than  that  between  12  p.m.  Sab- 
urday  and  12  p.m.  Sunday  is  exempt  from  the  law. 
In  Maine,  Michigan  and  Oklahoma,  the  statute  1 
inapplicable  to  Sabbatarians  so  long  as  there 
is  no  disturbance  of  other  persons. 


discount  houses  open  seven  days  a week. 

Court  ruled  8 to  1.  The  other  two  cases  involved 
Orthodox  Jewish  merchants  who  closed  their  stoi es 
on  the  Jewish  Sahhath.  Here  the  vote  was  6 to  3, 
Justice  Warren  ruling  for  the  majority  that  T׳^hile 
the  original  intention  of  Sunday  laws  was  to  aid 
reUglon,  "as  presently  written  and  administered, 
most  of  them,  St  least,  are  of  a secular  rather 
Iha-ri  a religious  character."  Justice  Warren 
recognized  that  Sabbatarians  were  burdened 
economically  by  the  State's  day  of  rest  mandate, 
but  held  nevertheless  that  the  statutes  were 
constitutional  even  against  Sabbatarians. 

Despite  this  finding,  however,  the  court 
did  not  slam  the  door  shut  on  ^^-1  future  legal 
attacks  on  blue  laws.  Particularly  significant, 
it  was  felt,  was  Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion 
to  the  effect  that: 

"We  do  not  hold  that  Sunday  legislation  may 
not  be  a violation  of  the  ׳establishment'  clause  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  its  purpose  — evident 
either  on  the  face  of  the  legislation,  in  conjun  - 
tion  with  its  legislative  history,  or  in  its  operat- 
ive  effect  --  is  to  use  the  State's  coercive  power 

to  aid  religion." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  --  and  hopeful  -- 
aspect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  contained 
in  Justice  Warren's  comment  on  the  question  01 
exemptions  to  Sunday  laws  for  Sabbath  observers: 

"A  number  of  States  provide  such  an  ex- 
emption,"  the  Chief  Justice  ruled,  and  this  may 
be  the  wiser  solution  to  the  problem. 
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January  28,  1963 


Dear  Colleague; 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  role  we  Rabbis  have 
played  in  alerting  and  urging  our  congregants  to  act  on  matters 
affecting  the  status  of  Negroes,  etc,  in  achieving  equal  rights. 

In  New  York  State,  Sunday  laws  are  a crazy-quilt  pattern  of 
inconsistency  and  discrimination.  Jews  and  others  who  observe 
Saturday  as  their  Sabbath  are  often  fined  for  violating  the  Sunday 
Lew  if  they  open  their  stores  on  that  day. 

A massive  co-ordinated  effort  by  representative  Jewish  organl- 
zatlons  under  the  name  of  the  New  York  City  Committee  on  Jewish 
Affairs— in  which  the  NYBR  is  actively  involved — has  been  working 
for  months  to  secure  Governor  Rockefeller’s  support,  that  of  his 
lieutenants  and  the  legislators  of  both  parties  for  a revision  of 
the  Sunday  Laws, 

We  were  disappointed  when  the  Governor  did  not  Include  such  a 
recommendation  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature.  The  jj 

Catholic  Church  is  openly  against  any  change.  The  State  Council  of  jj 
Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  has  supported  our  position. 

Our  people  must  communicate  with  their  legislators,  as  well  as 
the  Governor,  preferably  by  letter.  To  publicize  and  emphasize 
this  effort,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  NYBR  has  designated 
Friday,  Februar 8 ■’־ and  Saturday.  February  9,  as  Fair-Sabbath  Sabbath. 
If  you  wish  this  legislation  to  ha7־e~‘any  chance  of  success,  we  must 
unitedly  speak  in  one  loud  and  clear  voice.  Speed  is  of  the  essence. 

To  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  background  and  developments  of 
this  program,  you  have  received: 

1.  A detailed  fact  sheet  for  your  information. 

2.  A single  fact  sheet  for  mass  distribution  to  your 
congregants.  (Send  us  an  order  for  your  needs.) 

Enclosed  are: 

1.  Three  sermonettes  by  our  distinguished  colleagues  •<— 

Rabbis  Sol  Roth,  Harold  Saperstpjn  and  Baruch  Silverstein. 

2,  A post-card  to  return  to  us  with  the  Information 
requested. 

In  anticipation  of  your  interest  and  cooperation,  I am 

Sincerely, 


Rabbi  Alfred  L.  Friedman, 
Legislative  Chairman 
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THE  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


\ 


By  Rabbi  Sol  Roth,  Atlantic  Beach  Jewish  Center,  Atlantic  Beach. 

I.  The  idea  that  is  central  to  the  first  portion  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  the 
idea  of  freedom.  In  this  vieck’s  portion  that  freedom  is  celebrated  in  song.  The 
reason  for  this  celebration  is  not  immediately  obvious.  The  achievement  of  freedom 
was  followed  by  forty  years  of  hardships  on  the  desert  and  by  a struggle  to  inhabit 
the  land  of  Palestine.  Freedom  does  not  itself  provide  the  blessings  of  achieve- 
ment,  happiness  or  tranqiiility.  Its  sole  objective  is  to  provide  opportunity  and 
that  is  cause  enough  for  celebration. 

This  idea  is  also  echoed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  most  popular 
phrase  is:  "¥e  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  What  the  Declaration 
stresses  is  not  an  equal  right  to  happiness  but  an  equal  right  to  its  pursuit.  This 
interpretation  was  also  formulated  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  said  in  a prayer 
which  he  delivered  publicly:  "Grant  us  a common  faith  that  man  shall  know  an  equal 
ooportunity  and  an  eaual  chance  to  do  his  best,  not  only  in  our  own  lands  but 
throughout  the  world".  Tliis  is  the  concept  of  freedom  to  the  American  and  the  Jew* 

Why  is  the  concept  of  opportunity  so  crucial  to  democracy? 

II.  Opportunity  makes  possible  growth  through  self-fulfillment  and,  therefore, 
human  happiness. 

Man  values  his  achievements  more  highly  than  his  possessions.  The  Talmud 
teaches  that  the  human  being  prefers  one  bushel  of  fruit  produced  by  himself  to  nine 
that  belong  to  others. 

A man  who  has  written  one  book  wishes  to  write  another.  One  who  has  invented 
one  machine  wants  to  invent  another.  A person  who  has  earned  a million  dollars  wants 
to  earn  another  million,  etc.  Wliy?  Obviously  because  the  process  of  life  is  a 
process  of  growth.  It  is  in  growth  that  the  human  being  discovers  happiness  and 
only  opportunity  provides  him  with  the  possibility  of  development, 

III.  Opportunity  makes  possible  the  strengthening  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
life  of  societv. 


Only  a totalitarian  state  would  expect  of  its  citizenry  uniform  behaviour  as  if 
all  men  were  cast  in  a single  mold,  A democrac;v  must  endorse  tha  liiea  of  onltur;!] 
.jolurall^.  If  the  idea  of  the  melting  pot  implied  that  all  immigrants  when  they 
enterecn:he  United  States  were  to  recreate  themselves  into  a form  that  supposedly 
was  uniquely  American,  then  this  idea  is  not  really  consistent  with  the  principles 
upon  which  our  nation  is  based.  For  by  providing  different  groups  of  immigrants  v;ho 
originated  from  different  cultures  and  who  endorsed  different  religious  faiths,  the 
opportunity  for  cultural  and  religious  self-expressions,  these  different  peoples 
were  enabled  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  life  of  American  democracy. 

IV.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  both  the  individual's  happiness  and  the  health 
development  of  our  society,  our  government  must  provide  such  conditions  as  will 
guarantee  to  all  its  citizens  an  equal  opportunity  for  religious  and  economic  self- 
expression.  (At  this  point  the  problem  of  the  fair-Sabbath  should  be  discussed  in 
detail.) 

CONCUJSION:  The  concept  of  democracy  is  an  ideal  which  thoizgh  not  yet  fully  embodied 
is  constantly  being  approached  in  the  American  way  of  life.  In  recent  years  our 
nation  has  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  fulfillment  of  our  political  ideal. 
The  Fair-Sabbath  Law  is  another  area  in  which  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  bring 
our  American  way  of  life  closer  to  the  realization  of  that  ideal  cherished  by  all 
who  share  ■jj!  the  spirit  of  America* 
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A FAIR  SABBATH  LAW  - THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  ALL 
By  Rabbi  Harold  I.  Saperstein,  Temple  Emanu-El  of  Lynbrook. 


In  this  week's  Torah  portion  we  read  that  when  Amalek  fought  against  Israel, 

Moses  ascended  the  mountain  and  raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  And  when  his  hands  be- 
came  heavy  3nd  his  strength  failed,  Aaron  and  Hur  supported  him,  "va-y'hi  yadev 
emuna".  Moses  inspired  his  people  to  turn  to  God  as  the  source  of  strength.  But 
he  could  not  fulfill  this  task  unaided.  He  needed  the  assistance  of  those  who^ 
would  hold  up  his  hands  so  that  through  them  "emuna"  faith  and  steadfastness  might 
be  brought  to  his  people. 

We  are  called  now  to  uphold  the  hands  of  fellow  Jews  who  are  faithful  observers  | 
of  the  traditional  Sabbath.  The  N.^^.  State  Sunday  Closing  Laws  prohibit  business  ^ 
from  being  conducted  on  Sundaj^s.  There  are  various  exemptions,  /or  theaters  and 
sports  events,  for  beer  and  newspapers,  but  none  is  made  for  those  who  observe  a day 
other  than  Sunday  as  a sacred  day.  Over  the  years  there  have  been  various  attempts 
in  the  State  legislature  to  develop  a Fair  Sabbath  Law  which  would  allow  this  exemp- 
tion.  It  would  seem  to  be  required  by  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  Yet  year 

after  year  passes  and  no  action  has  been  taken.  Why  this  delay?  Simply  because  we 

have  failed  to  accept  this  as  our  responsibility.  People  have  not  shown  sufficient 

concern.  We  have  failed  to  siipport  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  observe  the J 

Sabbath  in  accordance  with  their  conscience. 


Those  directly  concerned  are  chiefly  orthodox  Jews  and  members  of  certain 
Protestant  sects  who  observe  Saturday  as  the  day  of  rest.  They  are  not  very  numer- ^ 
ous.  But— te  thom-it^is  a crucial  problem.  To  them  the  traditional  oDservahce  of 
the  Sabbath  is  a mattel*  oT”  deepest  conviction. 

In  the  Sedra  we  deal  with  the  prohibition  to  collect  Manna  on  the  seventh  day. 
In  the  Midrash  to  this  passage.  Rabbi  Levi  says,  ״If  Israel  would  observe  the 
Sabbath  properly  for  even  one  time,  the  Messiah  would  come.  Why?  Because  it  is 
equivalent  to  all  the  commandments".  The  Saturday  Sabbath  observer,  v7ho  is  com- 
polled  by  law  to  keep  his  business  closed  on  Sunday,  is  placed  in  a painful  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand  he  is  pressured  to  violate  his  conscience;  on  the  other  to  compete 
with  an  impossible  handicap.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  treatment.  The 
right  of  conscience  is  man's  most  sacred  heritage. 


The  problem  however  does  not  concern  only  those  directly  involved.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  every  Jew  - regardless  of  his  personal  philosophy  or  the  branch  of 
Judaism  to  which  he  adheres. 


The  technical  justification  for  Sabbath  laws  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  - namely,  the  need  to  safeguard  the  morals,  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  However  any  objective  study  of  this  legislation  indicates 
its  basic  religious  motivation.  The  first  such  lavr  was  enacted  in  1612  in  Virginia, 
where  it  was  decreed  that  those  who  did  not  attend  divine  services  on  Sunday  morning; 
and  afternoon  would  lose  their  week's  provision  for  the  first  offense,  be  whipped  / 
for  the  second  and  be  put  to  death  for  the  third.  The  whole  tenor  of  restrictive  •׳ 
Sunday  laws  has  an  implicit  principle  - namely  that  America  is  a Christian  country. 
It  is  implied  that  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  Sabbath  is  right  and  true,  and  that 

those  who  observe  any  other  day  are  deviants  who  must  adjust. 

t f 

I 

This  principle  is  a dangerous  one^  We  fought  the  matter  of  the  school  prayer, 
though  the  prayer  itself  was  inocuous,  because  it  established  a principle.  We  must 
join  in  this  struggle  also  because  its  principle  undermines  our  position.  Where 
religion  is  concerned,  statistical  questions  of  majority  or  minority  are  not  im- 
portant.  All  religions  must  be  equal  in  America,  If  we  fail  to  challenge  the 
assumption  that  tho  United  States  is  a Christian  nation. .we  voluntarily  accept  a ^ 
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second-class status  • 

' ^i^T^oblem,  viewed מ י  this  light,  becomes  a matter  of  responsibility  not  only 
fnr  all  Jews  but  for  all  Americans,  Fundamental  values  of  Americanism  are  at  stake 
fair  Say  ^quaiity  before  the  law,  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  Supreme 
Court  has* stated  in  the  Everson  case  "We  have  staked  the  very  existence  of  cur 
country  on  the  faith  that  complete  separation  between  the  state  and  religion  is  best 
fou  +hP  state  and  best  for  religion".  Fjcemptions  such  as  we  seex  have  been  incor- 
porated  into  the  laws  of  many  states.  Studies  have י« ־ own  that 
Sas  no  dirtnutlon  of  religlo-is  observanoe  on  the  part  of  *hose  who  ^ 

Sabbath.  To  refuse  such  exemption  is  an  infringement  on  the  right  of  00ns10en״e  01 

those  who  observe  another  day  as  their  day  of  holiness• 

Religious  freedom  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  our  countpr.  We  are  ^^^stly  ן. 
shocked  when  in  Soviet  Russia  the  free  exercise  of  religion  is  hampered  or  prohibi  d ^ 
in  the  name  of  a national  atheistic  philosophy.  Is  there  any  greater 
for  hammering  or  prohibiting  the  observance  of  one  religious  group  in  the  nam 
another^relilious^group  or  even  under  the  transparent  device  of  protecting  the  wel- 

fare  of  all  people. 

We  must  uphold  the  hands  of  all  who  observe  the  Sabbath  that  they  may  be  true 
to  ־onsc”״c־  undue  sacrifice,  that  our  own  position  may  be  strengthened  and 

that  America  be  kept  true  to  its  highest  ideals• 


"SIX  DAYS  SHALL  YE  GATflER  THE  MMA 
(Exodus  16,26) 

Bv  Rabbi  Baruch  Silverstein 
Temple  Emanuel  - Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

I.  Admonition  to  observe  the  Sabbath  found  not  only  in  the  Ten  C omma.ndments . 

A)  Mentioned  also  in  connection  with  specific  instances,  like; 

1)  The  building  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exodus  31; 

2)  Mekoshesh  Eit^im  (Numbers  1^) 

But  nowhere  in  the  Bible  does  Sabbath  observanoe  receive  so  much  enphasis 
as  in  the  cLpS  SeaUng  with  the  »nna.  Chapter  XVI  of  Exodus  interspersed  wxth 

repeated  waning־  not  the  59. 

5)  Verse  30• 

II.  Reason  for  repeated  warnings  to  keep  the  Sabbath  - understandable. 

A)  "Earning  a livelihood  is  as  difficult  as  the  splitting  of  the  Red  Sea" 

1)  In  no  other  area  are  man’s  honesty  and  integrity  subjected  to  such  / 
severe  tests  as  in  the  field  of  economic  pursuits. 

2)  Similarly,  no  other  area  presents  as  many  povrerful  pressures  to  ^ 
violate  the  Sabbath  as  the  field  of  economic  pursuits. 


-ii- 


B)  Commentine:  on  the  verse:  ״That  I may  test  them  whether  they  ״ill  wa^  in 
my  law  or  not"  (Ex  Rashi  says:  "I  will  test  them. . .whether  they  will  go  out 

to  gather  the  Manna  on  the  Sabbath" . 

(She 10 י  yeit^u  lilkot  b*yom  ha-shabos) 

TIT  But  strvTggle  for  economic  security  is  so  fierce  that  admonition  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  Thl^ temptation  to  look  for  Manna  on  the  Sabbath  was  so  great  that 
even  persistent  warnings  might  have  been  disregarded. 

A ץ Rnble  realizTng  this  natural  and  understandable  tendency,  includes  with 
each  idnoSuoi  TDivine^promise  that  the  obedient  observer  of  the  Sabbath  wiU  not 
be  made  to  suffer,  and  that  he  will  receive  on  the  sixth  day  a double  portion. 

"Lechem-mishneh" . 

1)  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  on  the  sixth  day  ....  and  it  shall  be  twice 
as  much  as  they  gather  daily".  (Ex.  16,5) 

2)  "And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much 
bread,  two  omers  for  each  one".  (Ex.  16,22) 

B)  The  violators  of  the  Sabbath  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  unfair  advantages 
over  their  observant  associates. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the 
people  to  gather  Manna,  and  they  found  none^. 

IV.  Application 

A)  1)  American  free  enterprise  and  the  competitive  system  of  our  economy  have 

always  exerted  great  pressure  on  Sabbath  observance. 

2)  In  addition  to  that,  Saturday  has  become  the  "shopping  day"  of  the  week, 

often  accounting  for  ^0%  of  the  entire  weekly  income.  ^ 

3)  To  keep  business  establishments  closed  on  Saturday  requires  a great 
measure  of  self-sacrifice.  Sabbath  observance  may  impair  person  s V 
capacity  to  meet  competition  and  to  secure  his  economic  survical. 

B)  And  yet,  ^n  spite  of  these  obstacles  and  pressures,  many  Jews  are  meeting 
the  test  of 

"Lo  yeitzu  lilkot  b'yom  ha-shabos" 

C)  But,  unfortunately,  these  business-men  are  penalized  seriously. 

1)  They  lose  the  thriving  business  of  Saturday. 

2)  In  addition,  they  are  forced  to  keep  closed  also  on  Sunday. 

(Double  punishment  instead  of  Lechem-mishneh) 


D)  Suggested  solutioJPtö־?llow  Sabbath  observers  to  keep  establishments  open 
on  Sunday. 

1)  It  removes  paitially  these  shortcomings  and  penalties. 

2)  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  American  time-honored  traditions  of 

a)  EoTiality  of  econom.lc  opportunity. 

b)  Complete  separation  of  Church  and  State* 
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Exemption  for  Sabbatarians 
in  the~~N־ew  York  State  sunaay  Law 

- An  Essential  Fact  Sheet  - 


Present  Unfair  Law 

newspapers  but  not  books;  tires  but  not  batteries. 
penalty  for  Religious  Observance 

The  law  works  a special  hardship  on  Sabbatarians  - Orthodox  Jews, 
seventh  Day  Adventists,  ® i^thf  u!s . Supreme 

Coirt^deoislL°of  1961  upholdlnfthe  oonltltutlonallty  of  Sunday  law, 

o'^SouflaraSet  "Whin  thete  ?aws  are  applied  to  Orthodox  Jews  or 
S^hhatlrtlnt  thilr  v?ce  Is  accentuated.  For  the  economic  pressures  on 
these  minorities  ....  there  is  no  recourse. 


Kow  it  is  Enforced 

SUcSnts  in  New  Yorf  who  are  obserLnt  Jews  or  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
anS  who  close  thei?  stores  on  Saturday  must  suffer  the  economic  loss  of 
closinK  Sunday  as  well.  And  it  is  these  small  merchants  who  have  been 
the  maior  targets  of  police  enforcement  of  Sunday  laws.  Nearly  gO , 000 — 
defending  werl  arraigned  In  New  York  City  courts  for  Sunday  law 
violations  in  1961--  almost  all  of  them  small  merchants.  Out  of  30  of 
thf  olt?"l  iLgeat  business  firms  that  conduct  Sunday  operations  - 
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newspapers,  radlo-TV  networks  department  stor^^^sishtseein^  tours, 

chain  newsstands  ־ none  ever  . hearing  in  a Sunday  law 

?^rLrsp^rsrrÄ^?.n^^r^־ir/eeLfc^^^^^^^^  ^96a. 

How  to  Eliminate  the  Penalty 

a dozen  states  that  exempt  Sabbath 
observerfboth  in  regard  to  Indiana®  mine, 

rabT^?^ria״r1rNL1:|?; 

preferred  by  Jewish  groups  ^^ti  opctlon  2144  to  extend  the  present 

״״״;;״  S  ״•״״ ־«.״״ ־.. 

Who  Supports  an  Equitable  Amendment 

proposals  for  a fair  Sabbath  law  that  would^exempt^persons^who 

observe  a day  other  State  not^only  from  Jewish 

gained  wide  New  York  State  council  of  Churches, 

organizations,  but  ^ ״ew  York,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 

the  Protestant  Council  of  G ר on•-! <י׳ו0־1 מ רד^  and  departments  of  the 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Labor  and  the  Attorney 

State  government,  hg  !3  seeking  a basis 

General.  Governor  ^®J^^^^^^f^c-ahtaatarians  The  1962  State  Democratic 

^OoLtnli^^  ^lÄ  P-  Ä 

rarf״r״0־dSc?e5  bfthrAstLbly%o^L°Committee  early  in  1962, 

regirirti^r  ^0°h1rfbf  1?a1rcarhS??f 

opposed  any  change. 
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COMMENTS  AND  REFLECTIONS 


inclusive”  cultural  and  social  headquarters  of  the 
community,  then  the  Center  needs  to  be  open  and  avail- 
able  to  the  secular  Jewish  sector  for  all  its  activities. 
And  whether  or  not  there  exists  m the  community 
an  Arbeter  Ring  Center  or  other  secular  Jewish 
Center,  it  may  be  wise  for  non-synagogal  Jews  to  mvolve 
themselves  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  Center  by  active  pw- 
ticipation  not  alone  in  reaping  of  its  benefits  but  in  he  p- 
ing  to  maintain  it  and  to  further  encourage  its  Jewishness. 

Similarly  we  need  to  resist  the  attempt  of  any  one 
ideological  or  religious  grouping  to  monopolize  and  con- 
trol  the  institutions  of  communal  life,  for  the  very 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  American  Jewish  community 
lies  in  its  acceptance  of  the  varying  points  of  view  of  its 
component  segments.  j T Z 

act  of  unkindness 

In  the  year  1930  Chaim  Nachman  Bialik,  the  pre- 
eminent  Hebrew  poet  of  modern  times,  delivered  an 
address  in  the  city  of  Kovno,  the  capital  of  Lithuania^ 
The  address  dealt  with  the  question  of  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  as  Jewish  languages,  extolling  Hebrew  at  the 
expense  of  Yiddish.  This  happened  over  three  decades 
ago  and  although  the  far-sighted  could  already  discern 
threatening  clouds,  it  was  still  before  the  rise  to  power 
of  Hitler  and  his  gang  of  murderers,  before  the  extermi- 
nation  of  the  Sacred  Six  Million,  before  the  destruction  of 
the  East-European  Jewish  community  with  its  culture, 
its  traditions,  its  unique  style  of  life.  In  Poland  alone, 
there  were  almost  four  million  Jews,  and  hundreds  or 
thousands  in  Romania,  Hungary,  the  Baltic  countries, 
and  over  three  million  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  Yid- 
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CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE  JEWISH  CENTER 
In  an  American  Jewish  community  which 
become  accustomed  to  conflict  and  rivalries  still  another 
form  of  competition  has  developed  in  recent  years, 
time  it  is  the  dispute  between  the  synagogue  and  the 
Jewish  Center  movement  ^s^ich  has  come  to  *e  fore. 

In  the  Winter-Spring  19^  issue 
/ / ti  'Wn  there  appeared  several  articles  dealing 

'ז  ^ish  community  Center.  These  caused  an  eruption  of 
a long-smouldering  controversy  which  is  now  assuming 

''°The*^amhor70f  these  articles  criticize  the  Jewish  com- 

munity  Center  for  its  lack  of  Jewishness  in 

tent  and  policy.  They  feel  that  the  professionals  of  the 

A Center  are  not  adequately  prepared 
\ו  and  insufflciently  committed  to  Jewish  life. 

^'that  since  the  Jewish  Center  does  not  contribute  to  the 
flowering  or  continuity  of  Jewish  life,  Jewish 
should  withdraw  funds  from  Centers  and  reassign  these 
funds  to  synagogues  for  work  with  younger  peop^• 

The  leaders  of  Jewish  Centers,  on  °ther  hand 
deny  the  premise  that  they  are  not  Jewish  enough.  In 
1 In  fmpassioned  talk  at  the  last  National  Conference  of 

Jewish  Communal  Service,  Sanford  Solender,  Executive 
Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Nabona  Jewish  We^^^ 
fare  Board,  took  great  pains  to  stress  the  essential  Jewish 
character  of  the  Center  and  the  growing  emphasis  on 
Jewish  cultural  programs.  He  made 
that  “Center  memberships  typically  conform  to  Ae  card! 

1 nal  Center  principle  of  inclusiveness  of  all  segments  of 

’ *I  community.  Persons  of  every  reHgious  denom, natron 

I 7^...«  / Avv'kT'kViacic  minG J . 1 / 


the  communiiy.  v/״.  . t ץ 7 ׳ י ד 

--those  who  are  secular  Jews  (emphasis  mine— J . 1 ) 

־־^and  persons  of  every  ideological  ?^*־suasion  and  organi- 
• zational  interest  in  Jewish  life  are  members  of  Centers. 
He  contends  that  the  Jewish  Center  ^ ^ 

point  of  the  entire  Jewish  community  ^ 

attempt  of  the  synagogue  to  usurp  control  of  Jewish 

TheTcan ‘be  little  doubt  3s  to  where  ״any  of^s  who 

are  secular  Jews  will  stand  in  this 
he  belongs  to  a temple  or  not  ,a  Jewfeu^  be  able  to  hnd 
interests  in  Jewish  life  which  are  nWssentially  based 
Vupon  synagogal  identification.  For  we  are.jogp^  to 
the  concept  fhat  the  synagogue  must 
encompassing  institution  in  Jewish  life. 

There  is  for  us  the  further  question  as  to  whether 
the  Jewish  Center  does  adequately  provide  such  an  op- 
nortunity  for  the  activity  of  the  secular  Jew,  with  the 
Lphasis  in  some  Y’s  on  religious  f 
religious  practices,  to  the  almost  total 
folk-culture.  If  the  Jewish  Gentens-t!r-br־tI5^  all- 


THE  HERB  HILL  CASE 

Herbert  Hill  is  the  embattled  Labor  Director  of  the 
NAACP.  So  zealously  does  he  pursue  his  objectives,  to 
obtain  complete,  definitive  equality  of  opportunity  and 
status  for  Negroes,  that  he  has  come  to  be  most  impa- 
tient  with  those  from  whom  he  expects  the  most  co- 
operation — labor  leaders,  and  not  just  any  labor  leaders, 
but  those  of  his  own  socialist  background,  and  further 
than  that  (as  it  appears),  those  who  are  Jewish  and  con- 
sciously  so. 

To  show  how  good  and  mad  he  is  he  picks  the  one 
union  which  has  had  the  best  reputation  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  as  it  has  in  other  fields  of  social  progress — 
the  ILGWU,  and  its  president,  David  Dubinsky.  Hill’s 
aim  is  to  burst  the  bubble  of  this  reputation  to  show  that 
despite  the  public  image  of  the  ILG,  colored  people  are 
still  the  underprivileged  ones  in  it.  His  charges — as  made 
in  the  Powell-Zelenko  hearings — are  exaggerated  to  the 
point  of  downright  lies,  as  demonstrated  in  a recent 
analysis  made  by  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  (avail- 
able  on  request).  Yet  there  is  definite  truth  in  the  more 
reasonable  and  unembroidered  contention  that  the  Ne- 
groes  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  failed  to  attain  the  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  union  proportionate  to  their  number 
in  it.  The  question  is  why,  and  is  it  the  fault  of  the  union 
or  of  some  other  condition. 

This  matter  is  taken  up  in  the  J.L.C.  analysis.  One 
point  is  especially  illuminating.  After  giving  some  figures 
to  show  that  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  ILG  members 
are  shop-chairmen,  business  agents,  and  organizers  to 
a substantial  (if  still  disproportionate)  degree,  it  cites; 
“Of  the  230  students  admitted  to  the  ILGWU  Training 
Institute — a full-time  one  year  training  course,  which 
guarantees  the  student  paid  employment  on  the  staff 
of  the  ILGWU — 30  were  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking. 
Of  the  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  applicants,  1/3 
were  admitted  to  the  Institute,  whereas  only  28%  of 
the  other  applicants  were  admitted.  In  the  Institute,  where 
students  were  actively  solicited  by  the  union,  a far  higher 
percentage  were  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  than  in 
the  officers  qualification  courses,  which  depended  on 
volunteers.” 

Here,  it  should  be  obvious,  is  the  nub  of  it.  The  union 
solicited  a higher  percentage  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
people  where  the  initiative  was  the  union’s,  than  in  the 
case  where  the  initiative  was  the  member’s.  In  the  case 
of  the  officers  qualification  course,  it  is  a required  form 
of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  run  for  office  and 
is  open  to  all  2-year  members. 

This  underscores  that  Negroes  do  not  as  yet 
take  full  advantage  of  opportunities  as  much  as  they 
might.  Whatever  historical  and  social  reasons  may 
underlie  this,  it  is  no  service  that  the  Herb  Hills  perform 
for  them  when  they  put  the  blame  so  heavily  on  those  Hill 
contends  are  not  extending  themselves  sufficiently  and 
disproportionately  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes.  What  he 
wants  is,  in  a strong  sense,  reverse  discrimination.  This 
is  otherwise  called  patronization.  For  the  individual  Ne•! 
gro  this  may  be  good — it  pushes  him  ahead  of  others, 
but  for  the  group  it  can  be  demeaning  and  demoralizing. 

W.  S. 


dish  still  had  some  recognized  legal  status.  The  “war 
of  languages”  (Yiddish  and  Hebrew),  was  still  going 
on,  and  Hebrew  literature,  though  impressive  and  of 
high  merit,  could  not  vie  with  Yiddish  literature  either 
in  scope  or  quality,  and  surely  not  in  popular  appeal. 

What  Bialik  said  in  Kovno  in  1930  was  hardly 
characteristic  of  his  general  attitude  toward  Yid- 
dish.  Bialik  not  only  translated  some  of  his  poetry 
into  Yiddish  but  he  wrote  occasionally  in  Yiddish,  both 
verse  and  prose.  He  was  never  thought  of  as  a bitter  foe 
of  Yiddish  as  such,  as  were,  for  example,  Achad  Ha’ Am 
and  Joseph  Klausner.  There  was  a simplicity  about 
Bialik,  a sympathy  for  the  common  folk,  that  precluded 
such  sharp  opposition  to  Yiddish.  The  1930  addrep 
was  a polemical  essay  that  had  a special  significance  in 
the  context  and  circumstances  of  the  period.  It  is  interest- 
ing  to  note  that  it  was  not  included  in  Bialik’s  collected 
writings  which  appeared  in  1933  on  the  occasion  of  his 
sixtieth  birthday,  though  other  items  of  a polemical  na- 
ture  on  a number  of  matters  were  included. 

And  now  in  1962,  chronologically  just  three  decades 
later,  but  in  terms  of  Jewish  martyrdom  and  suffering 
as  well  as  achievement,  a veritable  age  later,  a journal 
in  New  York,  published  neither  in  Hebrew  nor  Yiddish, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  bring  Bialik  s article  with  its  death- 
sentence  for  Yiddish  to  the  attention  of  its  readers  by 
translating  it  for  them  from  . . . Yiddish.  This  is  the 
crowning  irony  of  it,  and  the  unkindness  of  it.  Bialik 
delivered  his  address  jor  Hebrew  and  against  Yiddish 
at  a juncture  in  our  history  when  Hebrew  was  waging 
its  battle  for  recognition  as  a language  of  daily  speech, 
for  a place  in  the  Jewish  present  and  not  only  in  Jewish 
eternity.  He  was  proclaiming  the  impending  demise  of 
Yiddish,  but  he  was  pronouncing  it  in  Yiddish,  not  in 
Russian  or  Polish  or  Lithuanian  to  an  audience  that  did 
not  care. 

Bialik’s  address,  translated  from  the  Yiddish,  ap- 
peared  in  the  October  1962  issue  of  The  Jewish  Fron- 
tier,  at  a juncture  in  our  history  when  the  lot  of  Yiddish 
is  not  too  joyous,  when  it  is  fighting  for  its  existence  not 
only  as  a language  but  as  the  repository— no,  as  the 
melody,  the  niggun — of  the  East-European  milieu  with 
its  values  in  their  heights  and  depths.  It  was  Chaim 
Weitzman,  the  first  president  of  the  State  of  Israel,  who 
referred  to  Hebrew  as  lashon  kodesh,  holy  language,  and 
to  Yiddish  as  lashon  hakdoshim,  the  language  of  the  holy 
ones,  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  perspective  of  the  three  de- 
cades  since  Bialik’s  address,  in  the  light— and  darkness 

of  what  has  happened  since  1932  to  the  millions  who 

spoke  Yiddish,  lashon  hakdoshim,  the  publication  in 
1962  of  Bialik’s  address  is,  at  the  mildest,  an  act  of 
unkindness.  Despite  Bialik’s  prediction,  in  a mood  of 
pessimism  or  perhaps  antagonism,  and  despite  The  Jew- 
ish  Frontier’s  “second  edition”  of  it,  Yiddish  refuses  to 
perish,  and  as  the  niggun  of  ^ total  Jewish  civilization, 
the  East-European  milieu,  is  indispensable  for  continu- 
ity  and  wholeqess  in  Jewish  existence  everywhere,  and 
in  the  State  of  Israel  too. 

1.  K. 
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^'closed  for  the  Holidays 


by  Dr.  Emanuel  Patt 


the  Christmas  season;  but  not  leshono  tovo  cards!  This 
is  not  our  New  Year!  Should  the  Arbeter  Ring  shule 
(school)  send  out  such  cards  or,  even  worse,  give  the 
children  Simkhas  Torah  flags— why  they  would  certainly 
raise  their  voices  in  protest. 

The  eight  candles  of  the  Menorah  are  all  right.  So 
are  the  six  candles  at  the  Ghetto 

Memorial.  And  the  two  candles  in 

e are  three  posi-  a night  club  create  such  a festive 
Jewish  secular-  mood;  so  let  the  children  have  a 
hand,  there  are  candle-lit  “cabaret  night  in  summer 
hminate  from  it  camp — by  all  means!  But  two  candles 
the  slightest  re-  on  Friday  at  a festive  gathering  of 

thus  emptying  the  children  in  the  Arbeter  Ring 

[ of  its  content.  shule  must  be  snuffed  out!  This  is  the 

osition  that  Dr.  dangerous  intrusion  of  religion!  This 

I his  own  stand  is  incompatible  with  secular  Judaism! 

!5  “centrist."  He  They  are  also  dead  set  against 
e fullest  extent  “secular  Bar  Mitzvahs.”  They  will,  of 

ic,  and  cultural  course,  go  to  all  the  religious  Bar 

adition”  without  Mitzvahs  of  the  sons  of  their  friends 

radition  as  such.  and  relatives,  don  the  yarmulka  and 

sition  — that  of  listen  to  the  Haftorah  and  the 

publication  — “speech”  (memorized  from  a record) ; 
sh  secularism  as  they  will  partake  of  the  disgustingly 
i as  an  extension  rich  “smorgasbord”  and  the  stUl 

?a,”  that  is,  the  richer  dinner;  they  will  leave  the  pro- 

inception  of  life,  per  check — but  try  to  mention  that 

in  the  literal  and  our  people  should  attempt  to  have  a 

׳ term — as  a con-  Bar  Mitzvah  celebration  in  their  own 
Ae  world:  First,  spirit,  free  from  falsehood,  from  the 

’xistence  in  space  caterer-inspired  antics  — and  their 

I and  the  “Dia-  ire  rises!  A “sweet  sixteen”  party 

ularly  with  Yid-  for  the  daughter — by  all  means;  but 

? and  literature)  Bar  Mitzvah — never!  This  is  capitu- 

“tears  and  laugh-  lation  to  the  religious  adversary,  be- 

in  the  last  millen-  trayal  of  the  secular  principles!  (Un- 

the  ideal  of  de-  less,  of  course,  they  have  a son  of 

’ socialism  as  the  their  own  . . . then  the  chances  are 

of  the  Prophetic  that  they  will  have  the  same  type  of 

todern  expression  Bar  Mitzvah  — Rabbi,  Haftorah, 

sianic  expectancy.  “speech,”  hors  d’oeuvres  and  checks 

: of  Jewish  seen-  . . . “You  know,  my  wife’s  parents 

esentative  of  the  are  religious  and  we  did  not  want  to 

ditorial  Board  of  hurt  their  feelings”  . . . ) 

And  so  it  goes:  No!  No!  to  all 

attempts  to  introduce  elements  of 

form,  tradition,  holiday  spirit;  all  in 
the  name  of  true  secularism.  But  this  is  a negative,  ster- 
ile,  uncreative,  “closed  for  the  holidays”  Jewish  secular- 
ism. 

Traditionalism  in  Opposing  Tradition 

How  does  one  explain  this  persistently  negative  atti- 
tude  of  some  of  our  most  devoted  and  sincere  friends; 
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It  seems  that  there  are  three  posi- 
tions  with  regard  to  Jewish  secular- 
ism.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  who  would  eliminate  from  it 
anything  that  bears  the  slightest  re- 
lation  to  religion,  thus  emptying 
Jewishness  of  much  of  its  content. 

It  is  against  this  position  that  Dr. 
Patt  is  arguing,  and  his  own  stand 
may  be  described  as  “centrist.”  He 
would  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  historical,  poetic,  and  cultural 
elements  in  the  “tradition”  without 
attachment  to  the  tradition  as  such.  1 
There  is  a third  position  — that  of 
the  editor  of  this  publication  — 
which  regards  Jewish  secularism  as 
continuous  with  and  as  an  extension 
of  the  “Jewish  idea,”  that  is,  the 
Jewish  religious  conception  of  life, 
and  is  secular  only  in  the  literal  and 
limited  sense  of  the  term — as  a con- 
cern  with  the  whole  world:  First, 
with  all  of  Jewish  existence  in  space 
and  time,  in  Israel  and  the  “Dia- 
spora,”  and  particularly  with  Yid- 
dish  {the  language  and  literature) 
which  contains  the  “tears  and  laugh- 
ter”  of  Jewish  life  in  the  last  millen- 
num;  second,  with  the  ideal  of  de- 
mocratic,  humanist  socialism  as  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  Prophetic 
vision  and  as  the  modern  expression 
of  the  age-old  Messianic  expectancy. 
This  interpretation  of  Jewish  seen- 
larism  is  not  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  Editorial  Board  of 
Point  of  View. 


A popular  anecdote  tells  about  three  Rabbis  who  were 
boasting  of  the  latest  reforms  in  their  respective  temples. 
One  related  that  the  temple  opened  a smoker’s  lounge 
right  behind  the  sanctuary  for  the  Sabbath  congregants; 
the  other  said  that  his  temple  maintained  a snack  bar 
for  the  starving  members  during  Yom  Kippur.  And  the 
third  one  explained  that  prior  to 
Rosh  HaShanna  and  Yom  Kippur  the 
trustees  of  his  temple  put  up  a sign:  It  seems  that 

Closed  For  The  Holidays!  tions  with  rega 

This  anecdote,  good  for  a few  On  the  i 

chuckles  at  the  expense  of  ultra-re-  those  who  woi 
form  temples  and  synagogues,  stops  anything  that  I 
being  funny  when  you  suddenly  real-  lation  to  relq 

ize  that  it  “fits”  disturbingly  well  Jewishness  of 

many  so-called  “secular  Jews.”  Let’s  ^t  is  against  U 

omit  from  our  consideration  the  ^^tt  is  arguing 

“fringe  Jews”  who  have  only  recently  descru 

and  leliictantly  discovered  their  Jew-  would  utilize 
ishness  and  who  are  not  allowing  the  historical, 

themselves  to  become  involved  too  elements  in  th 

deeply.  Instead  let  us  concentrate  on  attachment  to 
some  of  our  best  friends,  good  and  There  is  a thu 
proud  Jews,  brought  up  in  the  labor  the  editor  of 
movement,  sons  and  daughters  of  which  regards 

our  most  active  people,  old  graduates  continuous  wit 

of  our  Arbeter  Ring  schools,  Old  of  the  Jems 

YPSlites  (YPSL-Young  People’s  So-  Jewish  religioi 
ciaiist  League),  devoted  idealists,  our  and  is  secular 
most  loyal  co-workers.  limited  sense  c 


Negative  Secular  Jews 


They  are  an  important  and  valua-  spora,”  and  part 

ble  part  of  our  secular  sector.  But — dish  {the  langua 

they  are  negative  secular  Jews.  which  contains  th 

“Closed  for  the  holidays”  is  exactly  ter”  of  Jewish  lift 

what  they  are  doing:  they  do  not  num;  second,  wii 

show  up  in  their  offices  or  stores  on  mocratic,  human 

Rosh  HaShanna,  Yom  Kippur,  the  modern  equivalei 

first  day  of  Passover — the  “recog-  vision  and  as  the 

nized”  Jewish  holidays.  Their  children  of  the  age-old  Mt 

are  absent  from  school:  four  days  on  This  inter pretatit 

Passover,  four  days  on  Sukkoth,  also  larism  is  not  re^ 

on  Shavuoth.  majority  of  the 

But  there  is  no  trace  of  a Jewish  Point  of  View. 

holiday  in  their  homes!  At  home  these  

are  regular  weekdays.  The  same  par- 
ents,  who  allow  their  children  to  play  legalized  hookey 
from  school,  will  vehemently  declare  that  they  are  against 
the  introduction  of  Jewish  holidays  in  the  Arbeter  Ring  \ 
schools.  These  holidays  should  be  explained  (historical  | 
background,  interesting  folk-customs,  and  so  forth),  but  j 
heaven  forbid  — not  celebrated!  They  will,  of  course,  \ 
send  out  dozens  of  New  Year  cards  (and  gifts)  during 


say  extremely  superficial — have  opened  for  me  treasures 
of  beauty,  of  profound  symbolism,  of  wisdom,  of  fine 
ceremony,  that  I am  proud  to  call  my  own,  without  the 
slightest  renunciation  of  my  free-thinking,  secular  way  of 
life.  My  problem  is  now  not  whether  these  treasures  were 
compatible  with  my  thinking,  but  how  can  I incorporate 
them — selectively — into  my  present,  already  well-settled, 
routine  of  life. 

I can  only  wish  that  many  of  my  friends  would  do 
the  same.  Haim  Schauss’s  Jewish  Festivals  and  Theodor 
Caster’s  Festivals  of  the  Jewish  Year  can  serve  as  fine 
introductions.  And  to  be  honest — how  many  of  us  have 
in  recent  years  carefully  scanned  the  old  “Hagadah”  to 
see  what  can  be  incorporated  in  the  “weltleche  seder” 
that  has  already  won  admission  in  many  of  our  homes? 
There  is  plenty  to  choose  from  . . . 

Even  the  very  word  “secularism”  is  a sort  of  victim 
of  the  same  ignorance;  its  meaning  has  not  been  adapted 
to  the  developments  that  took  place  in  Jewish  life  in  the 
last  two  generations — indeed,  in  the  secular  camp  itself. 
Many  of  our  friends,  I am  sorry  to  note,  are  using  the 
phrase  “Jewish  Secularism” — a literal  translation  of  the 
Yiddish  term  “weltlechkeit” — in  the  archaic,  long  out- 
grown  form  and  sense  which  it  had  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  evolution  that  “welt- 
leche  Yiddishkeit”  has  undergone  since  then.  They  are 
unacquainted  with  the  rich  literature  that  has  grown 
around  the  very  term  “weltlechkeit.”  They  are  still  at 
the  primitive  “anti-thesis”  stage  of  Hegelian  dialectic 
in  considering  secularism  mainly  as  anti-religious,  anti- 
clerical  and  anti-traditional.  The  truth  is  that  “weltleche 
Yiddishkeit”  has  long  since  reached  the  more  mature 
and  creative  “synthesis”-stage  of  historical  continuity 
("hcmshech”)  in  trying  to  bridge  the  distance  between 
the  old  times  and  the  new  way  of  life  by  seeking  new 
forms  for  the  old  spiritual  values  and  pouring  the  new 
wine  of  modern  thinking  into  the  old  vessels  of  Jewish 
traditional  holidays  and  customs. 

“Inferiority  Complex” 

The  third  explanation  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  most 
painful  one  of  all.  It  is — fear.  The  strident  militancy 
of  the  “extreme”  secularists  discloses  often,  upon  closer 
scrutiny,  a lack  of  self-confidence.  It  is  but  a cover  for 
inner  uncertainty.  Very  often  this  type  of  secularism  is  a 
sign,  not  of  strength,  but  of  inner  weakness.  This  is  a 
scared  Jewishness,  and  its  champions  are  unwilling  to 
put  it  to  the  crucial  test  of  competition  with  the  religious 
Jewishness.  Inwardly,  their  Jewishness  suffers  from  an 
“inferiority  complex.”  Our  friends  are  not  sure  that  their 
secularism  can  withstand  “contamination”  with  even  the 
slightest  traces  of  Jewishness  taken  from  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious  past.  It  will  collapse  as  soon  as  any  traditional 
elements  will  be  woven  into  it.  The  religious  elements 
(such  is  their  subconscious  reasoning)  are  so  much  more 
solid,  wholesome;  hence  they  must  win  out  in  open  com- 
petition — so  let  us  therefore  not  risk  defeat.  They  do 
not  believe  in  the  creative  powers  of  their  own  secular 
Jewishness.  They  have  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a 
secular  Jewish  group  to  select,  digest,  adapt  and  creative- 
{Continued  on  page  7) 


an  attitude  that  has  often  frustrated  attempts  to  bring 
more  Jewish  content  and  more  Jewish  form  and  style 
into  our  shales,  at  our  celebrations,  an  attitude  that  keeps 
our  homes  so  barren  of  Jewish  elements? 

No  offense  meant.  This  is  not  only  criticism  of  others; 
in  the  most  personal  way  it  is  also  5e//-criticism.  It  may 
sound  paradoxical,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  very  same 
people  who  fight  so  vigorously  against  the  introduction 
of  “elements  of  tradition”  are  themselves  victims  of  a 
rigid  traditionalism — which  is  of  very  recent  origin  and 
is  almost  completely  meaningless.  The  argument  runs 
thus:  This  is  not  the  Arbeter  Ring  way  ...  It  is  not  this 
that  we  learned  when  we  first  joined  . . . We  were  taught 
differently  when  we  studied  in  the  mittlshule  ...  We 
could  manage  without  all  the  present  innovations  when 
we  attended  our  Arbeter  Ring  shale  . . . What  was  good 
for  me  is  also  good  for  my  children  ...  So  the  argument 
goes  (except  that  one  does  not  live  any  longer  on  Yid- 
dish-speaking  Allerton  Avenue,  in  Williamsburg  or  Flat- 
bush — where  everything  was  replete  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tion;  one  resides  now  in  Bayside,  in  Westchester,  in  one 
of  the  newest,  huge,  cooperative  housing  projects.) 

Or  a similar  falling  back  on  Socialist  traditions.  Marx 
and  Engels,  the  Internationale,  slogans  about  class  strug- 
gle  (“the  proletariat  has  nothing  to  lose  but  its  chains”) 
— these  were  discarded  long  ago.  Socialist  militancy  gave 
way  to  a very  weak  and  meek  liberalism;  but  the  primi- 
tive  cosmopolitanism — for  greater  respectability  called 
internationalism  or  anti-nationalism — has  apprently  been 
ingrained  too  deeply  in  these  young  souls.  And  now  it 
comes  to  the  fore:  concentration  on  matters  strictly 
Jewish  is  separatism  and,  it  is  feared,  will  isolate  us  from 
the  community  at  large.  There  is  strong  and  sincere 
admiration  for  the  national  mores,  habits,  dances,  cus- 
toms  of  all  other  peoples,  even  for  pagan  or  idol-wor- 
shipping  primitive  tribes — but  this  admiration  stops  at 
the  door  of  Jewish  folk-tradition:  here  everything  is 
religious  and  therefore  reactionary. 

This  may  also  be  a pretty  good  explanation  for  the 
extreme  coolness  and  aloofness  that  some  of  our  friends 
are  showing  to  the  State  of  Israel.  Here  is  a chance  to 
prove  what  good  internationalists  we  still  are!  An  inde- 
pendent  state  is  very  good  for  the  Algerians  and  Niger- 
ians,  but  is  a bad  thing  for  the  Jewish  people.  The  Islam- 
ic  States  of  Pakistan  and  Morocco  are  bearers  of  the 
world’s  progress,  but  the  basically  secular  and  labor- 
oriented  State  of  Israel  is  being  condemned  in  toto  be- 
cause  of  the  concessions  given  to  Orthodoxy. 

Rejection  Withoat  Hamility 

The  second  explanation  is  lack  of  knowledge.  Ignor- 
ance  of  matters  concerning  the  Jewish  heritage  is  the 
general  weakness  of  contemporary  American  Jewry.  This 
sad  phenomenon  does  not  stop  at  the  doors  of  the  J ewish 
secularist.  Here  I shall  summon  a witness:  the  writer  of 
these  lines.  Brought  up  in  a markedly  secular  Jewish 
home,  I knew  very  little  about  such  simple  things  as  the 
ritual  and  ceremony  of  Jewish  holidays.  They  meant 
nothing  to  me.  It  was  only  in  my  middle-age  that  I found 
need  and  interest  to  probe  into  this  sadly  neglected  area 
of  my  Jewish  knowledge.  My  studies — still,  I regret  to 
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Jewish  Soviet  Life 

As  Reflected  in  the  Jewish  Folksong 


dawn  after  a long,  dark,  cold  night  ...  In  one  number 
when  she  screamed  out,  ‘Now  we  must  be  grateful 
and  live  again,’  everyone  cheered.  Tears  flowed  down 
the  joyous  faces  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  audi- 
ence.  The  theater  was  crowded  with  young  and  old 
people,  and  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  her  songs  and 
they  seemed  to  understand  Yiddish  . . . they  cried 
openly  and  unashamedly.  It  was  a moving  perform- 
ance,  one  for  which  these  people  have  waited  close 
to  two  decades,  if  not  longer.  ...  It  would  appear 
that  if  only  for  the  while,  the  curtain  has  been  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  and  headts  of  Russia’s  Jews.” 

From  a record  by  another  Soviet  Jewish  singer,  Nek- 
hama  Lifshitz,  we  hear  the  first  Yiddish  song  about  Babi 
Yar.  We  have  no  details  on  this  song  except  that  we  heard 
it  before  Yevtushenko’s  famous  poem  arrived  here: 
“Could  I hang  the  cradle  on  the  ceiling/  I would  swing, 
swing  my  boy,  my  Yankl/  But  the  house  has  vanished 
with  the  flame,/  How  can  I swing  my  dear  boy? 
Could  I hang  the  cradle  on  a tree/  I would  swing, 
swing  my  boy,  my  Shloyme./  But  no  thread  of  a foot 
was  left  me,/  No  lace  of  a shoe  was  left  me. 

Could  I cut  off  my  long  braids/  And  hang  the  cradle 
on  them./  But  I don’t  know  where  to  search  for  the 
bones,/  The  dear  bones  of  my  two  children. 

Help  me,  mothers,  help  me/  To  pour  out  my  lament./ 
Help  me,  mothers,  help  me/  To  rock  the  Babi  Yar 
to  sleep.” 

As  a postscript  in  the  tragic  history  of  the  Soviet  Jew- 
ish  community,  S.  Weber  recently  printed  a song  in  the 
Jewish  Daily  Forward  that  is  being  circulated  at  present 
among  Soviet  Jews;  the  song  is  copied  and  then  handed 
secretly  to  others.  This  song  of  the  modern  Marranos 
is  a free  adaptation  based  on  “Oyfn  Pripetshik.”  Here, 
in  defiance  of  official  policy,  the  child  is  told  to  study 
“Komets  alef — o,”  to  learn  how  to  become  a Jew  and 
not  to  fear  being  a Jew,  and  not  to  change  his  Jewish 
name.  Knowing  full  well  the  fate  of  other  Jews  there 
and  living  in  terror  for  so  many  years,  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant  that  Soviet  Jews  continue  to  sing  in  Yiddish  of  hold- 
ing  on  to  Jewishness.  This  song  and  perhaps  other  such 
songs  which  may  in  time  be  discovered,  are  testimony 
of  the  courage  of  Soviet  Jewry;  perhaps  the  only  true 
indication  of  their  long-suffering  attitude:  “Even  should 
they  throw  you  into  the  fire  . . . and  beat  you  ...  re- 
member  Komets  alef — o.  ...” 

The  limited  number  of  song-excerpts  cited  here  are 
hardly  representative  of  the  many  songs  and  great  variety 
of  themes  in  the  Yiddish  folksong.  The  folksong  which 
has  most  often  been  analyzed  for  its  subject  matter,  its 
origin  and  derivation,  its  dissemination  and  popularity, 
as  well  as  its  influence  upon  literature,  theatre  and  music, 
has  also  proved  to  be  of  great  historical  interest  and 
importance. 


In  connection  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
liquidation  of  Jewish  writers  and  cultural  leaders  m the 
Soviet  Union,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  examine  the  songs 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Since  Stalin’s  death  a number  of  Yid- 
dish  songs  have  reached  us  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  what  way  the  songs  reflect  the  fluctuating  party-line 
attitudes. 

Up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Soviet  Yiddish  folk 
songs,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  had  to  be  intensely  pa- 
triotic,  extolling  the  new  free  land  which  feared  no  ene- 
mies,  and  glorifying  repeatedly  the  name  of  Stalin:  He 
is  the  wisest  on  earth  ...”  “the  tallest  of  mountains  . . . 
“We  thank  him,  we  praise  him  for  such  a life  ...  our 
beloved  friend  Stalin.”  “From  all  enemies  he  prot^ts 
us  like  a true  guardian,  like  a caressing  father.  The 
guardian  angel  watching  over  the  baby  in  our  old  lulla- 
bies  was  transformed  into  Stalin.  E.  Zunser  s famous 
song  “Di  Sokhe”  (The  Plow)  was  changed  to: 

“Our  father  Stalin/  The  best,  free  life  he  gave  us/ 

I get  up  at  dawn/  My  brain  needn’t  worry/  I don  t 

have  to  borrow  ...” 

And  of  course  religion  and  religious  symbols  were 
rejected : 

“We  have  no  rabbis/  We  don’t  believe  in  God/ 

Strong  is  our  army/  Strong  our  navy.’ 

After  1946  the  Russian  Jewish  world  was  silenced. 
Publications  ceased,  printing  presses  closed,  Yiddish 
writers  were  murdered  or  died  in  Siberian  prison  camps. 
It  was  obvious  to  the  government  that  its  solution  of  the 
Yiddish  problem  was  final  and  totally  successful.  And 
yet,  when  a slight  thaw  in  the  cold  war  occurred  after 
Stalin’s  death,  and  a Yiddish  concert  was  permitted,  it 
appeared  that  Yiddish  song  still  lived  and  possessed  a 
powerful  emotional  force  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

From  recordings  we  noted  certain  changes  and  omis- 
sions  of  words  and  expressions  conveying  national  or 
Jewish  traditional  undertones,  such  as:  In  M.  Gebirtig’s 
“Yankele,”  the  child  will  “learn  well”  and  not  as  origi- 
nally  written  and  known  by  Jews  all  over  the  world 
“learn  khumesh  and  gemore.”  Omitted  in  ‘ Reyzele  are 
the  stanzas  in  which  the  boy  promises  to  become  a good 
and  pious  Jew  and  Reyzele  in  return  will  knit  him  a 
“t’filin-zekele”  with  a “mogn-dovidl.”  And  yet  despite 
these  and  other  changes,  it  seems  that  the  Yiddish  song 
has  remained  the  only  form,  with  the  exception  of  the 
synagogue,  where  genuine  Jewish  sentiment  can  find 
expression  in  Soviet  Russia.  To  cite  an  entry  frorn  Mar- 
vin  Kolb’s  diary  {Eastern  Exposure)  in  which  he 
describes  the  first  Yiddish  concert  in  Moscow  after  the 
thaw,  starring  the  singer  Anna  Guzik: 

“April  17  . . . Tonight  Anna  Guzik  made  her  long 
awaited  return  to  the  Russian  Yiddish  stage  . . . Her 
appearance  on  the  stage  must  have  been  like  the 
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her  criticism  of  my  views,  turned  her  attack  upon  Yid- 
dish  and  Yiddishists”  and  in  doing  so  misinterpreted 
not  only  my  position  but  also  that  of  the  Arbeter  Ring, 
which  she  singled  out  as  a major  champion  of  Yiddish! 
I cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  speak  for  that  organiza- 
tion,  but  one  can  safely  guess  that  the  great  majority 
of  Its  70,000  families— religious  or  secular— treasure 
Yiddish  as  a Frenchman  treasures  French  or  a Hottentot 
the  language  that  is  his.  Where  Dr.  Weiss-Rosmarin  errs 
IS  in  seeming  to  imply  that  Yiddish  is  the  exclusive  con- 
cern  of  secular  Jews  or  that  Yiddish  must  be  in  competi- 
tion  with  Hebrew  or  that  Yiddish  is  in  competition  with 
Judaism  as  a faith  any  more  than  modern  secular  He- 
brew  is  in  such  competition. 

It  would  be  of  little  profit  to  get  involved  in  the  battle 
of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  relative  popularity  of  Yid- 
dish  and  Hebrew  which  Dr.  Weiss-Rosmarin  seems  eager 
to  join.  Let  us  refrain  from  noting  that  even  at  this  late 
date  Yiddish  is  still  the  language  spoken  or  understood  by 
millions  of  Jews  the  world  over,  that  it  is  still  the  language 
of  numerous  and  widely-honored  writers  of  great  stature 
as  it  was  the  language  of  great  writers  of  the  last  century. 
Let  us  assume  that  Dr.  Weiss-Rosmarin  is  right.  Let  us 
assume  that  Yiddish,  having  been  deserted  by  those 
who  fled  from  Jewish  life  and  reviled  by  those  who  wished 
to  thrust  Hebrew  in  its  place  and  strangled  by  those  who 
silenced  six  million  throats — let  us  assume  that  “the 
dynamic  of  Yiddish  is  waning,”  as  Dr.  Weiss-Rosmarin 
phrases  it.  Should  that  make  us  glad?  Should  we  seize 
the  tambours  and  rejoice?  Will  it  suffice  to  do  anything 
less  than  deplore  in  deepest  sorrow? 

In  the  light  of  the  serious  defections  from  Jewishness 
and  the  dilutions  of  it,  who  is  there  who  will  today  sub- 
scribe  to  the  folly  of  proclaiming  as  some  did  once־ 
either  English  or  Hebrew  but  not  Yiddish?  In  the  light 
of  the  last  half-century  who  is  there  who  will  today  sub- 
scribe  to  the  folly  that  Jewish  life  is  in  any  aspect  better, 
richer,  deeper,  nobler,  sweeter,  gentler,  or  more  signifi- 
cant  now  that  Yiddish  is  so  much  less  in  evidence  in  our 
lives?  And  then  we  must  ask:  When  they  stop  speaking 
Yiddish,  will  they  start  speaking  Hebrew?  When  they 
forget  Yiddish,  will  they  remember  Hebrew?  Will  life 
really  make  Hebrew  the  heir  of  Yiddish?  Will  the  mil- 
lions  of  Jews  in  all  corners  of  the  world  know  Hebrew 
when  Yiddish  has  settled  into  silence? 

Pressured  as  we  are  to  conform  to  comfortable  medi- 
ocrity,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  destroying  anything  that 
lends  distinctiveness  to  our  lives,  especially  not  a voice 
so  particularly  Jewish,  so  richly  Jewish,  so  uniquely 
Jewish,  and  ultimately  so  meaningfully  human  as  the 
Yiddish  language  and  its  works  and  ways.  We  would  do 
far  better  for  our  own  Jewish  identity  and  integrity  to 
treasure  it  as  we  do  other  treasures  of  the  four  millennia 
of  Jewish  experience.  The  issue  must  never  be  Hebrew 
or  Yiddish.  Hebrew  Yiddish;  Yiddish  and  Hebrew! 
Each  has  its  own  unique  and  irreplaceable  values  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  lives,  for  the  enlargement  of  our  social 
vision,  and  for  the  definition  of  our  identities  within  the 
humane  and  libertarian  complex  of  ways  and  values  we 
call  yiddishkayt. 


Reply  to 

Dr.  Weiss-Rosmarin 

Joseph  C.  Landis 

As  the  initial  paragraph  in  Dr.  Landis’  piece  informs 
us  this  is  a reply  to  some  comments  made  by  Dr.  Ros- 
marin.  Dr.  Landis’  article  has  value  in  itself  and  can  stand 
as  an  independent  piece  of  writing  as  well  as  a polemical 
and  yet  courteous  rejoinder  to  his  critic. 

In  a recent  article  in  her  syndicated  newspaper  column. 
Dr  Trude  Weiss-Rosmarin,  editor  of  The  Jewish  Specta- 
tor.  took  issue  with  a paper  on  “Secular  Jewishness:  The 
Fourth  Dimension  of  Jewish  Life,”  which  I delivered  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Communal  Service 
last  June.  She  charged  that  both  secularism  and  Yiddish 
had  been  tried  in  American  Jewish  life  and  had  been 
found  wanting.  When  so  distinguished  an  observer  of 
Jewish  affairs  urges  such  judgments,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant  to  clarify,  at  least,  the  major  issues  involved. 

First,  a correction  of  a misunderstanding:  I did  not 
say,  as  she  suggested  I did,  that  American  Jews  join 
temples  and  synagogues  only  for  social  reasons.  Quite 
the  contrary,  I asserted  that  they  joined  to  affirm  “their 
-_j;toyalty  to  a tradition  and  to  commit  their  children  to  it  ” 

/ What  1 deplored  was  the  necessity  for  those  Jews  who 
/ did  not  believe,  to  be  confronted  by  the  rigid  choice: 
either  join  even  without  real  conviction — or  leave  us 
VVhat  I deplored  was  the  failure  of  Jewish  life  to  pro- 
claim  freely  and  gladly  the  possibility  of  a^Qurth  dimen- 
Sion IQ. supplement  the  three  religious^lternatjvP<r  I was 
not  urging  either  anti-religion  or  faithTl' was  merely  as- 
serting  that  the  continuum  of  Jewish  experience  was  rich 
enough  to  embrace  and  richly  nourish,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  all  who  wished  to  be  loyal  to  it.  For  the 
religious— three  alternatives;  for  the  non-religious— a 
fourth  alternative,  secular  Jewishness. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that  the  Emancipation  of 
the  last  two  centuries  has  bestowed  upon  Jews  is  that 
It  set  in  motion  a process  of  continuous  enlargement  in 
Jewish  life  to  include  all  who  wish  to  associate  themselves 
loyally  with  it  on  their  own  terms.  It  has  made  possible 
as  broad  a conception  of  a Jew  as  that  described  in 
Israel’s  Right  of  Return.  Such  a right  of  return  and  right 
of  remaining  must  also  be  granted  by  world-wide  Jewish 
life.  Having  made  room  for  Reform  and  Conservatism 
Jewish  life  must  now  embrace  Secular  Jewishness  as  ä 
fourth  variant  if  we  are  not  to  lose  untold  numbers  who 
cannot  fit  into  our  present  framework.  It  may  well  be 
the  historic  function  of  our  time  to  enlarge  the  “official 
structure”  of  Jewish  life,  to  fulfill  its  pluralism,  by  in- 
eluding  the  secular  dimension,  with  its  roots  in  the  his- 
tory,  traditions,  ethical  and  intellectual  values,  languages 
and  literatures  of  our  past. 

The  matter  of  languages  touches  on  the  second  point 
that  needs  clarification.  Dr.  Weiss-Rosmarin,  as  part  of 
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As  Others  See  As 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  preceding  issues  of  Point  of  View,  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly  pleased  with  the  interest  that  Point  of  View  has  aroused.  It  is  indeed 
amazing  that  an  eight-page  publication,  appearing  only  three  times  a year,  should 
evoke  so  much  favorable  comment — not  necessarily  agreement,  forsooth,  in  some 
cases,  definite  dissent,  but  favorable  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  publica- 
tion,  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  dealt  with,  and  the  objective  need  for  such 
a publication.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  Jerusalem  Post 
(August  12,  1962),  an  English-language  daily,  by  Rabbi  Jack  J.  Cohen,  for- 
merely  rabbi  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Judaism  and  now  director  of 
Beth  Hillel  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 


speaking  of  the  achievement  of  East 
European  Jewry,  Prof.  Joseph  C. 
Landis,  who  teaches  English  at 
Queens  College  and  also  writes  for  the 
Workmen’s  Circle  group,  asserts,  “I 
find  compelling  in  this  ethic  its  central 
concern  with  the  dignity  of  man  and 
its  profound  respect  for  life  — its 
insistence  on  compassion  — its  con- 
viction  that  redemption  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  any  man,  not  through 
‘faith’  but  through  his  assumption  of 
the  responsibility  of  being  his  bro- 
ther’s  keeper  ...  its  dedication  to 
justice  ...  its  abhorrence  of  violence 
. . . insistent  that  one  could  not  pro- 
perly  be  a Jew  without  simultaneously 
being  a ‘mentsch’.  ” 

Many  religionists  would  agree  that 
religion’s  primary  function  is  to  cul- 
tivate  just  such  a “mentsch”  as  de- 
scribed  by  Landis.  Such  a person 
would  be  moved  by  other  considera- 
tions  than  those,  let  us  say,  of  Rabbi 
Samuel  Raphael  Hirsch’s  “Yisrael 
Mentsch,”  whose  ethical  qualities  are 
wrapped  in  the  garb  of  an  other- 
worldly  piety  and  an  earthly  regimen 
of  ritual.  The  question  suggests  itself, 
however,  “Are  not  both  types  reli- 
gious?” 

Knox  puts  the  latest  trend  in  Amer- 
ican  Jewish  secularism  into  clearer 
relationship  to  religion  when  he  writes 
that  secularism  “does  not  entail  a 
negation  of  the  historic  Jewish  idea, 
commonly  referred  to  as  Judaism  or 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  does  imply 
a conviction  that  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  Jewish  idea  grew  up  together 
and  are  inseparable.” 

Perhaps  the  basic  spiritual  prob- 
lem  which  confronts  all  Jewry,  includ- 
ing  Israeli  Jewry  as  well,  is  not  so 
much  how  to  restore  Jewish  religion 
to  the  status  it  occupied  in  days  gone 
by,  but  how  to  put  the  Jewish  People 
together  again.  A good  beginning  may 
be  to  remove  the  disguises  which  of- 
ten  enable  religionists  to  act  like 
secularists  and  secularists  to  personi- 
fy  spirituality  — without  mutual  re- 
cognition  of  what  they  share  in  com- 
mon. 


to  be  of  educational  value  for  them. 
A great  degree  of  objectivity  is  neces- 
sary  to  overcome  a long  tradition  of 
viewing  theology  as  dispensable  in  the 
study  of  Jewish  classics.  Of  equal 
interest  is  the  feeling  communicated 
by  the  reviewer  that  theological  writ- 
ing  need  not  be  obscurantist.  More- 
over,  the  revived  interest  in  the  Tal- 
mud,  which  the  reviewer  regards  as 
even  more  important  than  the  Bible 
in  determining  Jewish  belief  and  con- 
duct  throughout  the  generations,  is 
another  indication  that  American 
Jewish  secularists  are  now  prepared 
to  reexamine  “religious”  texts  for 
their  power  to  produce  living  inspira- 
tion. 

Secondly,  insofar  as  any  theologi- 
cal  stand  can  be  said  to  emerge  from 
the  first  two  years  of  publication,  it 
most  closely  approximates  the  natu- 
ralist  theology  of  Mordecai  M.  Kap- 
Ian  and  his  Reconstructionist  follow- 
ers.  The  secularist  vocabulary  still 
eschews  some  of  the  traditional  reli- 
gious  terminology  in  which  Recon- 
structionists  have  expressed  their 
views  on  God,  man  and  the  Universe. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the 
secularism  of  Prof.  Knox  and  his  as- 
sociates  hungers  for  a spirituality 
which,  while  rooted  in  man’s  ration- 
ality,  is  fully  aware  that  rationality 
itself  suggests  a natural  piety  and  hu- 
mility  on  the  part  of  man. 

Thirdly,  this  secularism  is  deeply 
ethical.  It  strives  for  an  ethical  uni- 
versalism  which  however,  for  the  Jew, 
must  grow  out  of  the  soil  of  Jewish- 
ness  and  Jewish  tradition.  Thus,  in 


Concrete  evidence  of  the  search 
tor  a new  secularist  ideology  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  stimulating  little  section  of 
the  “Workmen’s  Circle  Call,”  known 
as  Point  of  View,  and  sponsored 
by  the  Institute  of  Jewish  Affairs  of 
the  Workmen’s  Circle  and  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee.  It  is  edited  by 
Prof.  Israel  Knox,  who  teaches  phil- 
osophy  at  New  York  University,  and 
has  an  editorial  board  consisting  of 
Isaiah  Minkoff,  Emanuel  Muravchik, 
Emanuel  Patt,  Jacob  Schlitt,  William 
Stern  and  Jacob  Zukerman.  Point  of 
View,  published  three  times  annually, 
is  now  in  its  second  year  of  existence, 
and  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
serious-thinking  American  Jews. 

The  paper  has  concentrated  on 
stimulating  Jewish  secularists  to  re- 
consider  their  ideology.  Without  hav- 
ing  arrived  at  a “line”  of  its  own,  cer- 
tain  tendencies  are  already  apparent 
in  Point  of  View. 

Firstly,  modern  American  Jewish 
secularists  are  seeking  a dialogue  with 
religious  Jewry.  In  the  latest  issue  of 
Point  of  View,  an  anonymous  book 
reviewer,  commenting  on  two  recent 
lיooks  on  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  de- 
lares,  “The  authors  do  not  ignore — 
and  it  would  be  a pity  if  they  did 
(italics  mine,  J.J.C.) — the  theologi- 
cal  aspect  but  deal  with  it  with  keen 
intelligence,  with  reasonableness,  in- 
tent  upon  stressing  the  essentials  ra- 
ther  than  extending  and  exaggerating 
the  trivial  and  the  peripheral.” 

Secularists  have  come  a long  way 
when  they  consider  the  theological 
treatment  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud 


be  forgiven.  For  it  is  our  own  rigidity  of  thinking,  our 
own  unwillin^ess  to  learn  and  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  own  abilities  and  in  the  creative  role  that  “history” 
has  assigned  to  us,  that  hampers  us  most  and  does  not 
permit  us  to  perform  the  function  that  is  so  essential 
for  a truly  viable  community. 


“CLOSED  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS” 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

ly  transform  the  old  forms  of  Jewish  life  and  give  them  a 
new,  modern  tempo,  spark,  meaning  and  form.  They 
throw  in  the  sponge  before  the  first  round  . . . 

I have  purposely  painted  a harsh  picture.  I hope  I will 
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Personal  Surrealism  is  a book  in 
large  format;  it  contains  twenty-five 
paintings  in  color  and  also  their  draw- 
ings  in  black  and  white.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful  book. 

Bibliography  of  Yiddish  Books  on 
the  Catastrophe  and  Heroism.  By 
Philip  Friedman  and  Joseph  Gar. 
Yad  Vashem  and  Yivo  Institute 
for  Jewish  Research,  Jerusalem  and 
New  York. 

Here  is  a volume  of  330  double- 
column  pages,  containing  bibliogra- 
phy  — titles,  dates  and  places  of  pub- 
lication,  names  of  authors,  sources  of 
information,  and  so  forth,  of  books, 
articles,  all  kinds  of  documents,  vari- 
ous  references,  relating  to  the  Sacred 
Martyrdom  of  the  Six  Million.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  five  parts: 
Documentation,  Research,  Literature 
and  Art,  Reflections  on  the  Catastro- 
phe. 

In  the  thousands  of  items  listed 
is  congealed  much  of  the  incredibly 
tragic  “story”  of  the  dark  night  that 
descended  upon  Europe  in  the  second 
quarter  of  our  century  and  swallowed 
up  a third  of  our  people.  But  let  it 
be  noted  that  here  is  the  record  — 
as  disclosed  in  the  second  part  and 
elsewhere  — of  the  Resistance,  of 
what  our  brothers  and  sisters  did 
within  the  terrible  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  realities  that  con- 
stituted  their  “situation,”  and  more 
than  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
seemed  to  make  possible,  much  more. 
This  is  not  the  whole  record  — the 
truest,  the  most  courageous,  and  the 
most  inspiring  part  will  never  be 
found  on  paper.  It  would  have  to  be 
a record  of  what  went  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  these  heroes  and 
martyrs,  and,  alas,  they  are  not  here 
to  tell  that  part  of  the  “story.” 


great  poet  or  novelist  or  composer, 
has  a total  vision  of  life,  and  this  vi- 
sion  will  shine  through  all  his  work. 
Saul  Raskin’s  vision  is  not  the  less 
universal  because  it  is  Jewish  in  its 
roots. 

Saul  Raskin  has  produced  a num- 
ber  of  volumes  in  which  he  gives 
graphic  rendition  to  Jewish  themes  — 
Pirke  A both,  Haggadah,  Tehilim,  Sid- 
dur,  Kabbalah,  Five  Megiloth,  and  so 
forth.  This  one  is  called  Personal  Sur- 
realism,  and  though  it  would  seem  to 
be  different  from  the  others,  it  too 
is  Jewish,  despite  the  title,  or,  in  a 
sense,  in  accordance  with  the  title. 
For  personal  and  Jewish  are  insepar- 
able  in  the  existence  of  Raskin.  Thus, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book, 
even  before  the  Introduction,  there  is 
a lovely  and  haunting  painting,  with 
this  descriptive  legend:  “Here  is  a 
dream  in  three  time-dimensions.  On 
the  left,  rendered  in  line-drawing  is 
the  ‘yesterday’  of  my  life,  my  folk- 
lore,  my  folk-musicians,  the  wedding 
in  town,  the  synagogue  and  others. 
On  the  right  is  my  inevitable  day, 
when  my  grandfather  waits  for  my 
arrival.  In  the  center  1 am  still 
alive  ...”  Saul  Raskin  has  no  diffi- 
culty  in  fusing  his  personal  surrealism 
with  Jewish  surrealism.  How  else  is 
one  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  Jew- 
ish  history,  to  its  “meta-historical” 
meaning,  unless  one  is  to  see  it 
from  a surrealistic  as  well  as  a real- 
istic  perspective. 

This  is  a book  of  a Jewish  ar- 
tist’s  dreams,  and  the  movement  is 
from  the  inner  world  to  the  outer,  and 
the  element  of  fantasy  in  it  is  a 
heightening  of  both,  and  it  is  not  the 
negation  of  the  outer  world  but  the 
means  of  illumining  its  possibilities 
rather  than  its  actuality. 


BOOKS 

Questions  Jews  Ask.  By  Mordecai 

M.  Kaplan.  Reconstructionist 

Press,  N.  Y.,  523  pages.  $2.25. 

This  is  an  unusual  book.  It  con- 
sists  of  a series  of  answers  to  a con- 
siderable  list  of  questions  relating  to 
almost  all  phases  of  Judaism.  The 
questions  were  not  contrived  for  the 
sake  of  the  answers,  but  were  actual- 
ly  put  to  Dr.  Kaplan  by  people  who 
were  troubled  about  something  or 
other  with  regard  to  Judaism,  and 
the  answers  are  not  conventional, 
shopworn,  but  thoughtful  and  often 
original  and  at  times  inspiring.  They 
come  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
man,  possessing  vast  knowledge  — 
both  general  and  Jewish  — but  above 
all,  blessed  with  insight  and  wisdom. 

The  questions  are  subsumed  under 
eight  headings:  Jewish  Peoplehood, 
God,  the  Modernization  of  Jewish 
Religion,  Jewish  Ritual,  Jewish  Com- 
munal  Life,  Jewish  Culture  and  Edu- 
cation.  Diaspora  and  the  State  of  Is- 
rael,  the  Reconstructionist  Movement. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  not,  these 
answers  — some  of  which  are  small 
essays  — illumine  many  aspects  of 
Jewish  life,  tradition  and  culture,  and 
the  reader  will  leave  the  book  with 
a keener  and  deeper  awareness  of  the 
nature  and  the  significance  of  Juda- 
ism  and  the  concept  of  Jewish  People- 
hood  and  their  interrelationship.  Dr. 
Kaplan’s  naturalistic  world-perspec- 
tive  and  his  ethical  humanism  give 
the  book  a special  quality  and  a gen- 
nine  relevance.  Let  it  be  added  that 
the  book,  despite  its  rich  content,  is 
non-technical  and  non-formal,  but 
simple  and  graceful,  and  a delight  to 
read. 
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Personal  Surrealism.  By  Saul  Raskin. 
(A  Book  of  paintings,  drawings, 
and  an  essay  on  Surrealism.)  5 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Saul  Raskin  is  an  eminent  Jewish 
artist.  He  is  of  course  first  of  all  an 
artist,  but  since  an  artist  must  have 
subject  matter,  Saul  Raskin  has  de- 
liberately  chosen  Jewish  subject  mat- 
ter.  But  it  is  not  only  a question  of 
subject  matter.  A great  artist,  like  a 
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Front  the  Desk  of 

RABBI  JACOB  GOLDBERG 

Febrnary  11,  1962 


Rabbi  Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle 
605  W.  161  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Rabbi, 

I thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  meeting  herewith  de- 
scribed,  and  I would  appreciate  being 
kept  informed  about  any  follow-up  action 
that  you  may  wish  to  take. 

Sincerely, 


atygrg־01־G־־Rabbi gacüb , 


JG:ES 

ENC. 
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SECULAR  JEWISHNESS,  THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 

OF  JEWISH  LIFE* 

by  Joseph  C.  Landis,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Queens  College,  New  York 


this  country,  it  is  helpful  to  think  in 
terms  of  periods  such  as  these  and  to 
think  of  them  as  each  representing 
roughly  a generation ; so  that,  regardless 
of  family  chronology,  we  find  ourselves 
as  a community  in  the  period  of  the  third 
generation.  It  is  a period  that  received 
almost  an  “official”  opening  with  the 
publication  in  the  forties  of  Irwin  Shaw  ’s 
since  widely  reprinted  story  “Act  of 
Faith.”  The  story  affirms  the  faith  of 
our  times  in  America  and  in  the  certainty 
that  it  can’t  happen  here  to  Jews  as  it 
happened  there.  The  story  does  not 
however,  affirm  any  faith  in  Jewish  life 
itself,  nor  does  it  make  any  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  allegiance  and  of 
self -definition  that  we  are  here  concerned 
with.  In  this  respect  it  foreshadows  a 
distressing  characteristic  of  the  period 
of  the  third  generation,  which  so  many 
hope  will  be,  as  Marcus  Lee  Hanson  ex- 
pected,  a generation  of  return.  This 
Period  of  the  Third  Generation  turns 
out  to  be  a time  of  many  and  sometimes 
conflicting  qualities.  It  is  a time  of 
accommodation,  a time  of  ease  in  this 
second  Zion,  a time  of  acceptance  into 
tUe  establishment,  a time  when,  for  once 
in  Jewish  history,  it  seems  not  shver  izu 
zayn  a yid.  On  the  one  hand,  no  one 
stops  you;  and  on  the  other,  so  little 
seems  required.  So  we  sit,  each,  if  not 
beneath  his  own  fig  tree,  at  least  beside 
his  own  swimming  pool.  And  therefore 


The  Time  of  the  Third  Generation 

Never  before  in  Jewish  history  have 
more  monies  been  gathered,  more 
energies  spent,  more  people  involved  in 
maintaining  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish 
people’s  present,  and  never  have  more 
doubts  been  expressed  as  to  its  future. 
From  all  sides  we  are  assailed  by  those 
who  assure  us  that  the  future  of  Jewish 
life  in  America  presents  a dismal 
prospect,  that,  in  the  words  of  a dis- 
tinguished  editor,  “the  curtain  is  about 
to  drop  on  the  last  act  of  a very  long 
play.”  There  are  even  those  who  argue 
that  Jews  as  a separate  group  have  out- 
lived  their  usefulness.  Paradoxically, 
the  very  assurance  of  our  physical  sur- 
vival  has  east  grave  doubts  upon  our 
meaningful  survival  as  a group. 

We  suffered  no  such  doubts  during  the 
first  period  of  large-scale  Jewish  life  in 
this  country — the  great  period  of  im- 
migration  from  1880  to  1917.  We  had 
no  such  doubts  during  the  second  period 
between  the  two  great  wars,  when  Jews 
here  were  struggling  for  acceptance  and 
equality  and  Jews  abroad  for  very  phys- 
I?  ical  existence.  But  with  the  advent  of 
( peace  and  security  occurred  the  onset  of 
\ doubt. 

In  thinking  of  recent  Jewish  history  in 

• Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Communal  Serv- 
ice,  Atlantic  City,  June  5,  1962. 
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Jewish  religious  institutions,  they  can 
at  best  assert  only  a vague  emotional  tie 
to  Jewishness  and,  like  Philip  Roth,  ask 
sadly  of  American  Jews:  . how  are 

you  connected  to  me  as  another  man  is 
not?”  Having  turned  their  backs  on 
Jewish  identification,  yet  wholly  unat- 
tracted — indeed,  repelled — by  the 
thought  of  conversion,  they  discover  a 
neutralist  position  and  assure  us,  like 
Jason  Epstein,  that  “the  traditional 
human  groupings  are  on  the  way  out.” 
Or,  like  Nat  Hentoff,  they  assert  that 
“all  forms  of  religion  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter,  of  nationhood,  are  an  atavism”  and 
that  the  trend  away  from  them  is  an 
“inevitable  process.”  Yet  is  not  such 
“neutralism”  an  illusion  that  is  punc- 
tured  periodically  by  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas  and  Sunday  and  deflated  daily  by 
the  moral  assumptions  and  attitudes  of 
the  Christian  traditions  that  dominate  in 
our  culture  ? 

Still,  illusion  or  not,  it  seems  to  many 
their  only  refuge,  and  as  long  as  the 
alternatives  are:  subscribe  to  the  faith 
or  resign,  it  is  vain  to  repeat  the  cry  of 
the  father  of  modern  Yiddish  literature, 
I.  L.  Peretz,  seventy-five  years  ago  in 
response  to  similar  assertions : ‘ ‘ Human- 
ity-at-large  does  not  yet  exist.  Cultural 
groups,  distinct  peoples,  differing  civili- 
zations  are  now  the  actors  on  the  stage 
of  the  world.”  As  long  as  we  maintain 
these  rigid  alternatives,  it  is  vain  for 
us  to  appeal  as  did  Peretz,  “The  time 
has  come  fot  our  intellectuals  to  realize 
their  responsibilities  to  our  people.”  As 
long  as  we  offer  our  intellectuals  only 
a religious  framework  which  many  can- 
not  accept,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  adopt  the  often  anarchic  indi- 
vidualism  that  characterizes  the  Ameri- 
can  tradition  and  assert  their  conviction 
that  one’s  highest  obligation  is  to  one’s 
private  vision  of  the  truth,  that  large 
group  commitments  are  to  be  chosen  as 
one  chooses  a club  or  a political  party, 
that  historic  associations  are  not  frame- 


other.  If  these  are  the  alternatives  that 
are  presented — either  subscribe  to  the 
faith  or  resign — ought  we  to  wonder  that 
many  subscribe  without  believing,  while 
others  resign  rather  than  violate  their 
conscience?  These,  caring  about  in- 
tellectual  honesty,  are  content  to  depart, 
taking  with  them  qualities  of  mind  and 
constellations  of  values  whose  distinctive 
Jewishness  many  are  not  even  aware  of. 

The  rigidity  of  these  alternatives  has 
effected  the  alienation  of  many  in  other 
ways  as  well.  Not  only  has  it  required 
the  repudiation  of  their  naturalistic  and 
rationalist  orientation  to  life ; it  has 
offended  their  libertarian  convictions  as 
well.  In  the  absence  of  faith,  the  rela- 
tionship  between  merely  nominal  temple 
members  and  Judaism  is  too  often  limited 
to  men’s  clubs  and  fund-raising  for  the 
sake  of  erecting  more  edifices  to  house 
additional  men’s  clubs  for  further  fund- 
raising  in  cycles  of  meaningless  construe- 
tion,  periodically  illuminated  by  bar 
mitzvahs  whose  splendors  Cecil  de  Mille 

L might  himself  have  conceived.  The 
fnainstream  of  Jewish  life  thus  appears 
a mere  backwater  of  the  world,  far  re- 
moved  from  the  urgencies  of  life.  That 
there  are  freedom-riding  rabbis  seems 
to  great  numbers  of  our  intellectuals  less 
important  than  the  fact  that  multitudes 
of  Jews  are  quite  content  to  share  with 
their  Gentile  neighbors  the  vision  of  the 
good  life  as  that  is  conceived  and  lived  in 
suburbia.  For  these  intellectuals,  for  our 
university  youth,  for  those  who  are  con- 
tent  with  nothing  less  than  the  barricades 
of  history,  this  kind  of  Jewishness  seems 
irrelevant  and  in  no  way  distinctive. 
In  answer  to  their  own  social  commit- 
ment,  they  find  only  smugness  and  ac- 
quisitiveness.  Are  we  to  wonder  if  liber- 
tarian  dedication  seems  to  them  far  more 
immediate  and  significant  than  a Jewish 
commitment  from  which  it  seems  ex- 
eluded  ? 

With  no  allegiance  to  a Jewish  God 
and  no  perception  of  any  vitality  in 


to  remain  associated,  in  the  only  way 
they  know  how,  with  the  people  from 
whom  they  sprang.  There  is  much  to  be 
admired  in  this  determination  to  assert 
their  loyalty  to  a tradition  and  to  commit 
their  children  to  it.  Still,  there  is  grave 
danger  for  Jewish  life  when  religious 
service  becomes  even  less  ^an  lip  service. 
And  there  is  even  graver  danger  when 
the  values  of  these  temple  members, 
having  been  touched  by  our  Midas  cul- 
ture,  become  bourgeoissified  and  harden 
into  acquisition  and  acquiescence. 

If  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  quality 
of  the  commitment  of  such  Jews  that 
is  disturbing,  it  is,  on  the  other,  the 
lack  of  commitment  of  another  group 
that  is  even  more  disturbing.  The 
profoundly  disquieting  fact  is  that  a 
very  large  number  of  J ewish  Intel- 
lectuals  of  the  third  generation  repu- 
diate  their  allegiance  to  Jewish  life 
and  Jewish  tradition.  The  recent  sym- 
posium  in  Commentary,  despite  the  un- 
intentional  rigging  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
sident  intellectual,  was  nonetheless 
alarming  in  its  revelation  not  only  of 
the  degree  and  extent  of  the  disaffection, 
but  of  the  extent  to  which  Jewishness 
seemed  to  them  an  irrelevancy  in  a world 
where  it  had  ceased  to  be  distinctive  or 
where  other  traditions  seemed  to  be  more 
important  or  where  it  seemed  unrelated 
to  significant  personal  achievement. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  on  the  cam- 
puses  of  this  country,  which  should  sup- 
ply  the  coming  leadership  of  Jewish  liiej" 
there  is  a similarly  large  reservoir  not 
only  of  ignorance  of  Jewishness  but  of 
indifference  to  the  very  question  of 
commitment. 

Of  the  many  causes  of  this  crisis  of 
commitment,  one  at  least  is  of  our  own 
making:  the  insistence,  either  expressed 
or  implied  or  assumed,  of  the  overwhelm- 
ingly  greater  part  of  organized  Jewry 
that  Judaism  as  a faith  and  Jewishness 
as  an  ethnic  entity  must  be  the  same, 
that  you  can’t  have  one  without  the 


it  is  also  a time  of  worry,  a time  of  doubt, 
and,  for  those  who  are  rendered  less  than 
ecstatic  by  such  visions  of  felicity,  a time 
of  responsibility. 

We  have  been  placed  by  history  in  an 
age  of  transition.  Behind  us  lies  the 
millenium  of  East-European  Ashkenazi 
civilization  that  reached  its  greatest 
height  in  the  two  centuries  before  its 
destruction.  Before  us  lie  the  possibilities 
of  new  Jewish  patterns,  the  contours  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  traced.  And  we  of 
this  Time  of  the  Third  Generation,  we  on 
whom  the  East-European  Jewish  heritage 
is  a still  vital  and  readily  accessible  in- 
fluence,  we  who  are  the  heirs  of  that  past, 
we  have  the  shaping  of  Jewish  life  in 
America  in  our  hands.  What  we  can 
do  and  what  we  may  wish  to  do  are  both 
dependent  upon  our  frank  assessment  of 
the  facts  of  contemporary  Jewish  life, 
spiritual  and  cultural,  insofar  as  these 
facts  are  ascertainable. 

Crisis  of  Commitment 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement 
that  one  of  the  facts  of  American  Jewish 
life  is  the  crisis  of  commitment  in  which 

Iwe  find  ourselves.  It  is  painfully  clear 
that  most  American  Jews  maintain  a 
minimal  involvement  with  Jewish  life. 
Rabbi  Charles  E.  Shulman’s  observation 
is  succinct  though  unfortunately  not 
unique:  “A  few  ceremonies,  a few  holi- 
days,  a few  culinary  enjoyments  rem- 
iniscent  of  childhood  associations,  a 
^ few  words  of  limited  Hebrew  or  Yiddish 
vocabulary — this  constitutes  the  sum 
total  of  the  Jewishness  of  the  average 
American  Jew.”  Of  course  many,  per- 
haps  most  Jews  continue  a relationship 
with  Jewish  life  by  their  membership  in 
Jewish  religious  institutions.  But  though 
they  are  members,  too  many  do  not  really 
belong.  They  have  no  abiding  faith  in 
the  faith  tüey  profess.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  their 
determination  to  maintain  a relationship. 
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number  of  those  who  are  driven  to  this 
position  by  the  very  insistence  on  the 
indispensability  of  Judaic  faith  to  Jew- 
ish  identification  was  only  too  evident  in 
the  now  famous — or  notorious — sym- 
posium  in  Comment  ary.  To  insist  on  the 
vitality,  viability,  or  even  uniqueness 
of  the  Ashkenazi  ethic  is  one  thing;  but 
to  reduce  Jewishness  merely  to  an  ethic 
is  quite  another.  In  commenting  on  the 
symposium,  Oscar  Handlin  wrote;  “The 
emphasis  upon  the  ethical  and  moral 
values  of  their  tradition  rather  than 
upon  any  narrow  traditional  or  national 
view  of  it  was  most  encouraging.”  He 
did  not  specify  to  whom.  To  equate  I 
Jewishness  with  such  an  “emphasis”  A 
is  to  discard  4000  years  of  experience  for  \\ 
only  one  of  its  end-products.  It  is  at 
best  to  substitute  intellectual  conviction 
for  loyalties  which  embrace  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  mind.  It  is,  ultimately,  to 
deny  the  category  by  so  broadening  it 
as  to  deprive  it  of  its  distinctiveness. 
Indeed,  another  correspondent  com- 
plained  that  the  symposium  was  limited 
to  “familial  Jews,”  i.e.,  those  chosen 
“on  the  basis  solely  of  their  religious 
background,”  and  thereby  excluded 
“non- Jewish  intellectuals”  like  himself 
“who  are  H judged 

“on  the  basis  of  their  possession  of  ‘Jew- 
ish  ideals.׳  ” Is  it  really  helpful  to  add 
a new  category  of  Yiddishe  goyim  when 
we  already  have  so  many  fargoyishte 
Yidnt  However  vital  our  ethic  and 
however  unique,  secular  Jewishness — 
like  any  other  meaningful  approach — 
requires  more.   זווחייייזז ־ 

gonyictiüjj— t111lL.£articipation^in^Jew1sh^^ 

iistoi^  J^nd  that  in  turn  requires  the” 
‘affirmativ  of  tradition  as  a vehicle  of 
history.  But  the  secular  Jew  must  not 
merely  affirm  tradition.  He  must  em- 
brace  it  and  adapt  it.  He  must  shape  it 
so  that  his  patterns  of  celebration  and 
observance  emphasize  his  rejoicing  in 
man’s  potential,  his  commitment  to  jus- 
tice  and  righteousness,  his  dedication  to 
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numerous  and  wholly  voluntary  institu- 
tions  of  community  responsibility.  It 
animated  customs  which  now  may  seem 
remote  and  manners  which  now  may 
seem  irrelevant.  It  needed  no  historians, 
for  its  history  and  the  history  of  the 
people  that  was  dedicated  to  it  were 
celebrated  in  their  holidays  and  revered 
in  their  holy  days  and  thus  passed  on 
in  living  forms  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  It  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
literature  created  by  that  Ashkenazi 
world  in  Yiddish  and  in  Hebrew,  at  the 
heart  of  the  movements  that  rocked  and 
inspirited  its  intellectual  life  in  the 
two  centuries  before  its  destruction. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  in  the  Ash- 
kenazi  past,  as  in  any  other,  that  should 
remain  in  the  past,  much  both  in  the 
conditions  under  which  life  was  lived 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
lived.  It  would  be  folly  to  confuse  a 
respect  for  the  past  with  a desire  to 
restore  it  entire,  whether  it  is  the  past 
of  Jewish  life  in  city  and  shtetl  or  the  lost 
Eden  that  haunts  the  imagination  of  a 
Dickens  or  a Faulkner,  a George  Eliot 
or  a Scott  Fitzgerald.  But  a world,  like 
a man,  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
condition  to  which  it  aspires;  and  its 
aspiration  is  the  vital  and  viable  heart 
of  what  a world  can  bequeath.  The 
bequest  of  the  Ashkenazi  world  the  seen- 
lar  Jew  accepts  with  gladness.  From 
the  moral  vision  that  embraced  its  aspira- 
tions,  from  the  patterns  of  life  that  strove 
to  embody  them,  from  the  ways  and  days 
that  celebrated  them,  and  from  the  langu- 
ages,  thought,  and  art  that  expressed 
them  he  begins  to  derive  his  identity. 

Not  Ethic  Alone,  But  Affirmation  of 
Tradition  and  Participation  in  History 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who,  in  re- 
jecting  the  faith  of  Judaism,  feel  that 
the  total  impact  of  4,000  years  of  Jewish 
experience  resides  only  in  a set  of  moral 
and  intellectual  values.  Indeed,  the 


SECULAR  JEWISHNESS 

US  in  this  crisis  1 Any  judgment  must 
depend  on  the  clarity  with  which  secular 
Jewishness  can  define  its  position  as  a 
distinctive  fourth  dimension  to  com- 
plement  the  three  religious  alternatives. 
That  obligation  secular  Jewish  life  in 
America  has  yet  to  fulfill  with  more 
telling  precision  than  it  has  hitherto 
achieved. 

Some  of  the  ingredients  of  that  defini- 
tion,  however,  are  not  far  to  seek,  for 
they  must  be  derived  from  the  continuum 
of  Jewish  experience  and  particularly 
from  its  latest  embodiment,  the  civiliza- 
tion  that  was  built  in  Eastern  Europe 
by  Ashkenazi  Jewry  and  animated  by 
the  Ashkenazi  ethic,  a civilization  that 
flourished  for  a thousand  years  without 
the  aid  of  a single  soldier,  that  drew  from 
its  inherited  traditions  the  elements  of 
an  exalting  ethic  by  which  it  regulated 
its  life,  an  ethic  which,  symbolized  by  the 
little  rabhinic  court,  “reached,”  in  the 
words  of  Bashevis  Singer,  “its  greatest 
height  at  a time  when  Jews  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  pride  of  state.  ׳ ׳ That 
ethic  affirmed  the  worth  of  life  and  the 
dignity  of  man : it  insisted  on  the  twin 
imperatives  of  compassion  and  respon- 
sibility  for  one’s  fellow  man;  it  asserted 
these  as  requisite  to  individual  redemp- 
tion  and  it  absorbed  these  into  its  yearn- 
ing  not  only  for  Jewish  redemption,  but 
for  the  redemption,  in  this  world,  of 
all  mankind.  It  was  an  ethic  that  re- 
pudiated  violence,  dreamed  of  justice, 
and  exalted  gentleness  and  morality  and 
socially  committed  learning.  Though  not 
deceived  as  to  the  depths  to  which  man 
could  sink,  it  never  lost  its  vision  of  the 
heights  to  which  he  could  rise. 

What  is  amazing  is  the  vitality  of  this 
ethic,  which,  not  as  an  abstract  complex 
of  ideas  but  as  a living  force,  permeated 
to  the  very  core  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  group.  It  was  absorbed  into 
the  consciousness  of  every  East-European 
Jew;  it  was  expressed  in  his  sense  of 
community,  and  it  was  embodied  in  the 


works  within  which  to  grow  but  shackles 
to  be  broken  with  one  mighty  blast  of 
the  ego.  As  long  as  these  are  the  choices, 
we  repeat  in  vain  to  the  Commentary 
symposiasts  Peretz’s  angry  outcry: 
“Come,  see,  hear,  learn,  study,  and  until 
you  have  amassed  knowledge  of  our  ways, 
maintain  silence.”  In  vain  his  pained 
indignation : “Respect  for  a people  whose 
history  is  the  only  tragedy  of  world- 
wide,  heroic  proportions,  a history  of 
unceasing  self-sacrifice  and  of  extreme 
martyrdom  for  an  idea!  ...  If  you  can- 
not  love  our  people,  it  can  get  along 
without  your  love.  But  don’t  fail  to  re- 
spect  it.”  We  dare  not  even  echo  Zalmen 
Schneour ’s  profoundly  bitter  observation 
a half-century  later  about  Jewish  scholars 
and  intellectuals:  “When  they  began  to 
rot,  they  went  rotten  down  to  the  deepest 
root.” 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the 
exclusively  religious  approach  to  Jewish- 
ness : too  many  of  those  who  might  other- 
wise  be  in  the  leadership  of  our  intel- 
leetual  and  creative  life  can  find  no  place 
with  us ; and  too  many  of  those  who  re- 
main  do  so  on  the  basis  not  of  belief  but 
of  a superficial  expediency.  Has  not 
the  time  come  for  us  to  recognize  freely 
that  in  addition  to  the  three  religious 
alternatives  there  is  a fourth  dimension 
to  Jewish  life?  That  within  the  concept 
of  Jewish  peoplehood,  which  we  hear 
espoused  on  all  sides,  room  must  be  made 
for  the  secularist  commitmeni״  to  be 
recogniz^J  as  such,  without  efforts  to 
circumvent  it  by  redefinitions  of  the 
nature  of  religious  affirmations,  redefini- 
tions  that  seem  to  satisfy  few  besides 
those  who  frame  them. 

Can  a Meaningful  Secular  Jewishness 
Have  Altered  Present  Crisis? 

Would  the  awareness  of  the  secular  al- 
ternative  as  a meaningful  dimension  of 
Jewish  life  have  altered  the  present 
situation?  Can  secular  Jewishness  help 
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self  itself,  a world  dedicated  to  kicks. 
Pitirim  Sorokin  ’s  observation  some  years 
ago  that  America  is  obsessed  by  sex 
and  violence  seems  a little  behind  the 
times,  omitting  as  it  does  the  cult  of 
metrecal.  We  seem  eager  for  everything 
that  can  be  charged  to  our  Diners’  Club 
accounts — and  what  cannot?  It  is  a 
world  that  so  many  of  our  writers  find, 
to  use  Harvey  Swados’s  phrase,  “at  once 
appalling  and  ridiculous.’’  Are  secular 
Jewishness  and  the  values  it  emphasizes 
a prescription  for  whatever  demoraliza- 
tion  exists  in  Jewish  life?  Obviously, 
that  is  hardly  their  function.  But  per- 
haps  temple  lives  individually  and  insti- 
tutionally  could  be  somewhat  more  mean- 
ingful  if  they  were  to  respond  with 
greater  warmth  and  knowledge  to  the 
Ashkenazi  world  that  was  the  matrix  of 
Jewish  life  today  the  world  over,  if 
they  were  to  know  and  feel  themselves  a 
continuation  of  its  ereativeness  and  its 
dedication  to  its  moral  imperatives.  Per- 
haps  they  could  even  derive  from  an 
affirmation  and  acceptance  of  the  creative 
vitality  of  the  Ashkenazi  past  the  ingre- 
dients  of  a complex,  rich,  and  distinctive 
Jewish  identity. 

Can  secular  Jewishness  serve  to  recall 
to  J ewish  life  those  intellectuals  who 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  it?  Can 
secular  Jewishness  fill  the  pressing  need 
of  engaging  for  the  Jewish  Continuum 
the  loyalties  of  those  who  have  ceased 
to  find  comfopt  in  Judaism  as  a faith? 
The  return  of  those  who  have  departed 
may  be  too  difficult  a task  to  accomplish 
at  all.  But,  given  the  rationalist  grounds 
of  their  secession,  secular  Jewishness 
has  at  least  a chance  of  success  where 
religious  Judaism  has  already  failed. 
And  for  those  who  seek  a path  to  Jewish 
loyalty  without  Judaic  faith,  secular 
Jewishness  makes  available  forty  centur- 
ies  of  significant  history,  of  notable 
creativity,  of  meaningful  commemora- 
tion,  of  humane  aspiration — all  of  these 
inspired  by  a constellation  of  exalting 


past.  They  cannot  now  be  charged  with 
indifference  to  Yiddishkayt  as  were  the 
so-called  free-thinkers  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century.  If  anything,  they 
are  often  more  insistent  on  Jewish  ident- 
ity  than  are  many  exponents  of  religious 
Judaism  for  whom  Jews  are  just  like  all 
1׳  other  Americans,  only  they  pray  dif- 
^ ferently  (when  they  do  pray).  Oddly 
enough,  it  is  now  religious  Judaism 
which  can  often  be  charged  with  lack 
of  Yiddishkayt  in  divorcing  itself  from 
the  continuum  of  Jewish  history.  Des- 
pite  all  the  talk  about  J ewish  peoplehood, 
it  is  thus  far  mainly  the  secularists  who 
have  wholeheartedly  accepted  the  Ash- 
kenazi  era,  who  have,  almost  paradox!- 
cally,  insisted  on  the  difference  of  Jewish 
life  and  values,  who  have  resisted  the 
pressures  to  conformity  implicit  in  the 
religious  division  of  American  life,  and 
who  have  insisted  on  a culturally  plural- 
istic  view  of  American  life.  And  again 
almost  paradoxically,  it  is  secular  Jew- 
ishness  that  can  open  a path  to  the 
wealth  of  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  reli- 
gious  literature  now  often  neglected  be- 
cause  the  only  way  to  it  is  via  religious 
institutions.  Perhaps  it  will  take  the 
secularist  approach  to  lessen  the  ignor- 
ance  of  Jewish  creativity  so  aptly  sym- 
I bolized  by  the  Jewish  youth  who  cried 
I out  in  chagrin,  “Now  why  can’t  we  Jews 
1\  have  something  as  lovely  as  the  Twenty- 
\\third  Psalm?’’ 

Social  workers  are  concerned  not 
only  about  the  emptiness  and  meaning- 
lessness  of  much  of  Jewish  life  but  also 
about  the  resulting  demoralization  of 
young  and  old.  “Vie  es  kristelt  sikh 
azoy  yidlt  zikh.  Jewish  life  imitates  non- 
Jewish  life,  and  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  true,  our  difficulties  are  expressions  of 
the  larger  world  of  which  we  are  a part, 
a world  that  too  often  seems  to  lack 
belief  or  interest  in  anything  outside  of 
self  and  thus  seems  to  leave  nothing 
but  self  and  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures 
of  self,  a world  that  thus  loses  even  the 
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whatever  the  basis  of  their  commitment, 
must  be  willing  to  accept  and  support 
all  others  who  likewise  care,  whatever  the 
basis  of  their  commitment.  The  bitter 


antagonisms  of  an  earlier  generation 
within  Jewish  life  have  subsided,  but 
there  still  exists  far  too  much  repudia- 
tion  of  the  Ashkenazi  heritage,  especially 
of  Yiddish  language  and  literature,  on 
the  part  of  “official’’  and  institutional 
Jewish  life.  Secular  Jews  must  demand, 
on  behalf  of  Jewish  kiyom,  the  full  spec- 
trum  of  Jewish  values  as  the  obligation 
of  all  elements  of  the  Jewish  community, 
on  the  totality  of  Jewish  experience  and 
creativeness  as  the  right  of  all  Jews. 
From  this  totality  let  each  choose  the 
particular  bonds  of  his  connection.  It  is 
no  doubt  asking  a great  deal  of  religious 
Jewry  to  ask  it  to  endorse  the  possi- 
bility  of  non-religious  Jewishness,  but  it 
is  not  asking  too  much.  Far  better  an  / 
honest  loyalty  to  past  and  present  than  / 
a confused  and  confusing  loyalty  to  an// 
unaccepted  faith.  With  honesty,  it  is 
highly  possible  that,  what  the  religious 
culture  of  the  shtetl  was  to  the  shtetl 


Jews  the  total  heritage  of  Jewish  experi- 
ence  can,  in  part  and  in  varying  degrees, 
be  for  contemporary  Jews,  a source  of 
faith  for  some,  for  all  a source  of  life- 
enhancing  values,  of  life-affirming  liter- 
ature,  of  life-celebrating  traditions  and 
symbolic  acts  commemorating  and  exalt- 
ing  the  humane.  If  as  a total  Jewish  com- 
munity  we  can  join  together  in  affirm- 
ing  that  nothing  Jewish  is  alien  to  us, 
we  may  end  with  differences  as  to  what 
we  wish  to  choose  within  the  compass  of 
the  total  heritage,  but  we  shall  have  far 
fewer  departures  from  it  or  travesties  of 
it. 


No  Real  Antagonism  Between  Secular 
Jewishness  and  Religious  Judaism 

Between  secular  Jewishness  and  religious 
Judaism  there  is  no  real  antagonism. 
The  period  of  anti-traditional  sentiments 
among  Jewish  secularists  is  long  since 


reason,  to  the  human  heart  and  mind  and 
their  achievements  and  potentials.  And 
he  must  shape  these  patterns  of  ob- 
servance  so  that  they  reassert  his  glad 
association  with  a continuum  of  experi- 
ence  and  with  a people  that  has  cherished 
these  values  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  Too 
often  the  secular  Jew  has  contented 
himself  merely  with  the  intellectual  ree- 
ognition  of  values  to  the  neglect  of 
tradition.  Jewishness  cannot  be  richly 
nourished  merely  by  a set  of  values  nor 
even  by  a linguistic  and  literary  heritage 
alone.  It  needs  the  embodiment  of  values 
in  aetion,  in  ways  of  living,  and  in  in- 
stitutions.  It  includes  the  celebration  of 
them,  the  emotional  involvement  with 
them  which  makes  us  part  of  their  history 
and  them  part  of  ours. 

Secular  Jewishness  is  obviously  a still- 
evolving  approach  to  Jewish  life,  a move- 
ment  of  the  last  100  years  in  response  to 
the  break-up  of  that  Orthodox,  spirit- 
ually  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
little  enclave,  the  shtetl.  Its  evolution 
must  be  guided,  however,  by  the  deter- 
mination  to  relate  to  Jewish  history  by 
finding  there  the  nourishment  for  its 
insights  and  its  acts  and  to  relate  to 
contemporary  life  by  applying  to  it  the 
values  of  our  humane  tradition. 

Besides  defining  with  greater  clarity 
what  we  are,  in  terms  that  must  include 
the  intellectual  and  moral  heritage  of 
the  Ashkenazi  past  as  well  as  the  bonds 
of  a present,  world-wide  association, 
secular  Jews  face  the  obligation  of  more 
forcefully  and  insistently  communicating 
to  other  Jews  the  terms  of  their  commit- 
ment.  To  the  uncommitted,  even  to  those 
who  have  defected,  we  must  communicate 
the  alternative  of  secular  Jewishness. 
And  to  religious  Jewry  we  must  com- 
municate  the  urgency  of  enlarging  its 
sympathies  to  embrace  the  legitimacy  of 
the  fourth  dimension  as  one  of  the  sup- 
ports  of  Jewish  life. 

To  religious  Jewry  we  need  to  say: 
those  who  care  about  Jewish  Kiyom, 
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humane  and  libertarian  tradition  of  Jew- 
ish  experience  humanely  affirmed  and 
celebrated  and  applied  to  the  problems 
of  our  world — this  is  the  way  of  secular 
Jewishness  within  the  total  spectrum  of 
Jewish  commitment  and  this  is  its  way 
within  the  total  spectrum  of  commit- 
ment  in  a pluralistic  America.  To  those 
Jews  who  are  not  resolute  in  their  seces- 
sion,  it  offers  both  a notable  past  and  the 
exhilarating  values  by  which  to  shape  a 
future  worthy  of  the  commitments  and 
aspirations  of  men.  It  offers  a platform 
from  which  to  view  the  achievements  and 
values  of  our  two  heritages,  to  see  them 
mingle  and  blend,  and  to  say  to  both, 
“How  beautiful  are  your  tents,  0 Jacob ; 
how  good  are  your  resting  places, 
0 Israel.” 
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moral  values.  More  than  exalting,  these 
values  are  imperative  and  vital  today. 
If  the  world  is  to  assume  a more  humane 
aspect,  it  will  have  to  shape  itself  in 
closer  resemblance  to  these  values  and 
this  humane  tradition,  which,  beginning 
with  the  sober  confidence,  tried  in  fire 
and  tempered  in  its  own  blood,  that  man 
has  heights  as  well  as  depths,  proceeds 
from  this  to  the  respect  for  man  and 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  body  and  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  his  heart  and  mind.  Those  are 
indeed  mistaken  who  regard  as  parochial 
these  values  and  the  works  they  have  lead 
to.  Too  flaming  an  assertion  of  self  can 
itself  be  parochial,  and  productive  of 
little  more  than  a provincial  view  of 
human  ways  and  human  history.  The 
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Instrument  lor  Perpetuating  Jewish  Life 

By  JOSEPH  KLEJN 

Rabbi,  Temple  Emanuel.  Worcester,  Mass. 


which  is  sacred  in  Jewish  life 
whether  on  a community,  syna- 
gogue  or  home  level.  There  are 
moral  values  to  be  inculcated 
into  young  minds — moral  values 
based  upon  Jewish  religious 
principle  — and  the  Center, 
which  may  find  itself  in  a better 
position  to  reach  the  young  than 
any  other  agency,  has  an  obliga- 
tlon  to  the  community  in  guid- 
ing  the  attitudes  of  our  youth 
into  those  channels  that  result 
in  high  standards  of  moral  con- 
duct. 

I also  look  for  the  Center  to 
become  a force  for  strengthen- 
Ing  and  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  other  agencies  in  our  com- 
munity — the  synagogues  and  re- 
ligious  schools  in  particular — 
through  mutual  cooperation  and 
good  will.  With  such  a purpose 
and  program  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity  Center  becomes  an  in- 
strument  for  perpetuating  Jew- 
ish  life  in  Worcester  in  terms  of 
the  highest  good  for  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  community  and,  as 
such,  deserves  the  most  gener- 
ous  kind  of  support  from  every- 
one. 

Max  Rogal  Dies  at  63 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Max  Rogal, 
former  member  of  JWB’s  board  of 
directors  and  a former  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  YM-WHA,  died 
here  suddenly  on  Feb.  6 at  the 
age  of  63.  Mr.  Rogal  had  been 
actively  identified  with  the  Y and 
its  successor,  the  YM-WHA  and 
Irene  Kaufman  Centers,  for  a 
generation. 

JWB'i  Building  Planning  Service!  help! 
communitie!  !elect  !ite!  and  formulate 
!pace  budget!  for  new  building!  and 
provide!  profesiional  guidance  to  build- 
ing  committee!  and  contultation  to  local 
architect!  in  the  planning  and  conttruc- 
tion  of  Center  building!. 


Reprinted  from  Temple  Bulletin 

I feel  strongly  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  the 
Worcester  Jewish  community  to 
contribute  to  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity  Center’s  building  pro- 
gram.  A sen.se  of  pride  alone 
ought  to  motivate  us  to  partici- 
pate  in  this  campaign  with  en- 
thusiasm.  How  can  anyone  have 
any  feeling  other  than  shame  in 
compelling  people  to  look  for 
recreation  in  a building  that  has 
no  gymnasium,  or  any  other 
room  for  engaging  in  physical 
exercise,  no  auditorium,  and 
very  little  else  usually  associated 
with  the  physical  plant  of  a com- 
munity  center? 

All  these  lacks  and  deficien- 
cies  will  be  amply  filled  in  the 
new  building  to  be  erected.  The 
Center  will  then  be  able  to  offer 
to  every  Jewish  family  in  Wor- 
cester  the  ideal  facilities  for 
physical  recreation,  health  pro- 
grams,  drama  presentations, 
club  activities,  cultural  under- 
takings  and  meetings  of  every 
possible  description. 

But  I look  for  the  Center  to  be 
more  than  an  institution  that 
specializes  only  in  recreation. 
There  is  a great  opportunity  in 
its  new  quarters  for  the  Center 
to  play  an  important  role  in 
strengthening  Jewish  religious 
values,  especially  among  the 
many  teen-age  .young  people  who 
will  participate  in  its  activities 
more  frequently  than  ever  be- 
fore.  It  can,  and  should,  guide 
these  young  people  into  atti- 
tudes  of  pride  in  and  respect  for 
their  Jewish  spiritual  heritage 
and  encourage  them  to  attend 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
and  engage  in  religious  study. 
By  personal  example  and  teach- 
Ing  and  by  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship  they  give  to  club  programs. 
Center  staff  members  can  do 
much  toward  perpetuating  that 


The  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter  is  now  engaged  In  the  diffi- 
cult  task  of  raLsing  funds  for  its 
new  building.  One  must  admire 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Center 
have  embarked  on  the  program 
of  bringing  in  the  necessary 
funds.  The  brochure  which  de- 
scribes  the  projected  Center  fa- 
cilities  indicates  that  the  new 
building  will  be  an  especially 
handsome  one  and  a magnificent 
adornment  to  the  community. 

From  time  to  time  people  have 
asked  me  if  we  need  a new  Jew- 
Ish  Community  Center.  My  an- 
swer  has  always  been,  and  still 
is.  emphatically  in  the  affirma- 
tive.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Center’s  present  facil- 
!ties  is  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
plorable  inadequacies  of  that 
building.  That  the  Center  has 
been  able  to  operate  so  success- 
fully  in  such  poor  quarters  these 
past  13  years  is  little  short  of 
miraculous  and  speaks  elo- 
queiitly  of  Center  leadership 
skill  in  programming  its  multi- 
tudinous  activities.  But  the  pres- 
ent  Center  quarters  are  wholly 
uninviting  and  offer  the  poorest 
possible  facilities  for  any  kind 
of  program,  in  addition  to  pre- 
senting  the  constant  hazards  of 
a century-old  wooden  structure. 
Surely,  this  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  building  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a permanent  gathering  place 
for  large  groups  of  people.  Un- 
til  now  it  has  served  its  purpose 
in  making  possible  the  creation 
of  a Community  Center  serving 
many  hundreds  of  Jewish  fami- 
lies  in  Worcester  and  offering 
wholesome  recreational  and  lei- 
sure  time  activities  to  our  youth 
in  particular.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  vacate  this  building  for 
better  and  more  serviceable 
quarters. 


reLfiiuv: 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  important  the  receipt  of  some  new  vol* 
umes  can  be  here.  Few  of  the  installations  in  the  area  have  more 
than  a handful  of  Jewish  personnel.  Jewish  community  life  is  all 
but  impossible  for  these  people.  The  occasional  visit  of  a chaplain 
is  a weak  substitute  for  regular  synagogue  affiliation.  The  eagerness 
with  which  books  and  records  are  borrowed  from  our  chapel  11־ 
brary  is  an  indication  of  what  they  mean. 

“The  volumes  in  our  library  are  scattered  among  the  more  than 
one-hundred-fifty  Jewish  personnel  at  the  fourteen  installations  in 
this  area.  The  books  will  go  from  hand  to  hand  at  a single  post 
before  they  find  their  way  back  to  the  library  for  further  distribu- 
tion. 

“It  is  through  the  efforts  of  committees  such  as  yours  that  the 
mainstreams  of  Jewish  life  are  not  lost  to  Jewish  military  per- 
sonnel  in  isolated  assignments.” 

Chu plain  t*nts  t'amevn  anti  I'ihn  la  liaad  I'st• 

One  of  the  chaplains  now  stationed  in  Korea  put  the  Polaroid  camera 
and  film  provided  by  one  of  the  “Serve-a”  Committees  to  very  good 
use.  For  Rosh  Hashanah,  he  had  pictures  taken  of  himself  with  each 
of  the  Jewish  men  who  attended  the  High  Holy  Day  services  and  sent 
copies  to  their  families.  The  pleasure  of  the  families  in  receiving 
these  photographs  can  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  which  he 
received: 

“Thank  you  again  and  again  for  standing  up  with  Davi(}  and  send- 
ing  the  photo  on  to  us.  From  his  letters  we  knew  he  was  with  us 
in  thought  as  we  were  with  him.  But  the  picture — that  was  very 
special — real  and  tangible.” 

Olhvr  Failhs  Xol  \vfflaflatl 

While  the  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  providing  for  the 
spiritual  and  intfellectual  needs  of  the  Jewish  men,  those  of  other 
faiths  have  not  been  neglected.  JWB  staff  members  working  in  USO 
posts  have  used  gifts  sent  by  “Serve-a”  Committees  in  many  of  their 
activities.  One  of  the  most  recent  requests  for  materials  came  from 
Columbia,  S.C.,  where  Cuban  enlistees  in  the  U.S.  Army  were  being 
trained.  We  w׳ere  asked  to  provide  good  literature  in  Spanish.  “Serve-a” 
Committees  are  making  every  effort  to  meet  this  need. 

Almost  entirely  non-sectarian  in  character  has  been  the  Serve-a- 
Hospital  program.  Except  for  a few  special  requests  for  Jewish  pa- 
tients,  committees  have  filled  checklists  calling  for  toilet  articles, 
smoking  equipment,  arts-and-crafts  supplies,  musical  instruments, 
games  and  sports  items.  The  50  hospitals  served  through  this  program 
are  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  far  from  large  centers  of 
population.  They  are  in  such  places  as  Thomasvllle,  Ga.;  Mountain 
Home,  Tenn.:  Hot  Springs,  S.D.;  and  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Most  of  these 
are  either  domiciliaries,  serving  older  patients,  or  neuropsychiatrio 
hospitals.  In  both  instances,  they  serve  long-term  patients,  most  of 
whom  have  limited  or  no  income  and  are  grateful  for  even  the  smallest 
personal  item.  The  recreational  materials  sent  help  them  pass  the 
months  and  often  years  of  hospitalization  more  pleasantly. 

A recent  letter  from  the  Recreation  Director  at  Hot  Springs,  S.D., 
is  descriptive  of  some  of  the  uses  to  which  our  gifts  have  been  put. 

“I  just  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  welcome  your  gifts  are!  We  are 
a rather  remote  station,  which  combines  both  a hospital  and  domi- 
eile.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  251  and  the  domiciliary  548 
beds.  These  supplies  help  tremendously  in  various  recreation  af- 
fairs,  where  they  are  used  for  prizes. 

“How  we  wish  you  could  see  these  items  in  use — or  rather,  how 
they  are  distributed.  P'or  example:  Each  Thursday  evening  at 
7:00  p.m.,  we  have  a ‘Name  the  Tune’  program  in  the  auditorium. 
The  TV  is  shut  off;  veterans  preferring  that  go  to  one  of  the  other 

Continued  on  page  5 
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1 United  Jewish  Appeal  which  j 
s raised  $325  from  civilian  and 
s military  contributors.  ‘ 

d ! 

1 ; ־ 

י■  Dinner  in  Panama 

״ To  Aid  JWB  Work 

s-  BALBOA,  C.Z. — Leo  Knopf,  a ' 
V-  prominent  American  businessman 
s.  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  has  ac- 
i-  cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
s.  annual  dinner  given  here  on  be- 
id  half  of  the  local  JWB  Armed  Serv- 
B ices  program.  The  dinner,  to  be 
:e  held  on  March  24,  is  sponsored  by  a 
■c  large  group  of  community  leaders 
le  in  Panama  and  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
e.  Mr.  Knopf  is  a member  of  the 
t-  Panama  JWB  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  an  active  member 
e,  of  the  American  Society  of  Pan- 
c-  ama.  He  is  a World  War  II  veteran 
1-  and  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
n colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
le  Reserve. 

tiled  Chairman 
in  New  England 

VV.  ices  Committee,  it  was  announced 
ir-  by  Daniel  L.  Stone,  chairman, 
as  JWB’s  First  Armed  Services  Re- 
J!e  gional  Committee.  Mr.  Talamo  sue- 
ceeds  Arthur  Baseh  of  Boston. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Talamo 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing  the  work  of  JWB  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Committees  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
These  committees,  in  cooperation 
with  full  and  part-time  Jewish 
chaplains,  serve  the  religious,  w'el- 
fare  and  morale  needs  of  Jewish 
personnel  and  their  dependents  at 
22  military  installations  and  pro- 
vide  similar  service  for  hospital- 
ized  patients  at  12  Veterans  Ad- 
minkstration  hospitals. 

A native  of  Worcester  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  Mr.  Talamo 
is  a former  president  of  JWB’s , 
New  England  Section  and  of  the 
Worcester  Jewish  Community  Cen- 1 
ter.  A board  member  of  the  Wor-  j 
cester  Jewish  Federation  and  a I 
Continued  on  page  i 
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SmÄMARY  OF  MEETING 
between  representatives  of  the 
FORT  TRYON  JBflfISH  CENTER 
and 

Y.M.  & Y.W.H.A.  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 
January  30»  19^2 


The  meeting  was  arranged  in  response  to  a letter 

?hr^mmunlty,  and  «hlch  Rabbi  Goldberg  vlgoroualy  protested  as 
Sabbath  desecration. 

PT*A«»ent  at  the  meeting  were  Rabbi  Goldberg  and 
Dt•  Hans  Epstein,  Executive  Director  of  the  "Y” , Mr.  Gross, 

Pr'AQif^ent  of  the  Fort  Tryon  Jewish  Center,  Mr.  Sidney  Offerm^, 
^^sid^nt  of  the  •’Y״,  arl  Mr.  Morris  Honorary 

the  "Y״.  The  meeting  began  at  approximately  0:4.0  P.M.  ana  T;ne  ais 

cuss  ion  lasted  until  10:4■^  P.M. 

Rabbi  Goldberg  asked  If  any  ״^f  the®” 

viflt^  ?0  Sr^ormSIlHf  ballet,  theatre,  traveling  to  places  of 
interest,  etc.  Rabbi  OoWberg  ft^etlle  had  heard 

this  pr^ramhhas  een  gol^  sure  very  few  Rabbis  in  the  conmunlty, 

r:  itÄÄU“ ״ • ■■״ ״•* 

..  ■.s:.;s-;s.srs 

enumerated  by  both  sides  in  the  discussion. 


the  ״y«s”  position 

1 The  ”Y"  feels  itself  compelled  to  service  the  of  the  com- 

״״nlty  as  !״tensi^ly  ״d  thnes  Tor 

r^rrs:J;l®th^re*L.rS0^lo^6S®yo?L4s?:rs  Involved  In  the  program. 

2.  Dr.  Epstein,  in  progrtS' to  s־״ra®J^y  as 

r“ofsr”^r1t!v4  r־l!ing‘°־?:־!? ״ ־h  !d^tlty  m participants. 

1 The  "Y״  attempted  many  times  to  involve  the  **abbis  in  tto  plamJ^ 
Of  the  -Y"  program.  The  last  f no?  f??l  ?S?® 

it  mu^t״ forever  delay  implementation  of  its  program  as  it  judges 
it  to  be  right. 


Page  2. 

SUMMAilY  OP  MEETING 

. ^rדvölved  are  not  Sabbath  observers  anyway, 
l^.  The  youngs  ers  Rabbis  as  to  what  is  per- 

5 There  ״ouM  be  no 

mitted  and  «hat  is  not  permitted. 

6 The  general  principle  upon  progrlm'’ir^lnoipS?  and 

Hr«־  r«.;  X“  ״r..‘־*״״״ ־ ״ * ״ » ״»״ 

content  of  the  program. 

rabbi  003ז5{ז.זז^זרע  POSITION  , «  ״ ר  it  is  8 

- ageC^Si!^^  ifcS  g 

i?cÄ^ 

fa^tÄr  a'^eir"  LrieSish  Tuture . 

2.  The  only  people  ''°eSnld°anrat®«ell  ?״tlntioned  ^s^they 

slons  that  "P°\^!d6-do  to  the  Rabbinate. 

without  so  much  as  a ho«  d ^ 3,3PT״oatlon  for 

י The  failure  of  t«o  years  ^8°  calling  the  Rabbis  of 

as  The  Commi^ion  of  Synj^g^^  direction. 

M,»0״״.״ ״ »־״־11־ . «־ 

׳■ ‘ ■* <•■;fÄsriÄ  ss:»‘“״*r »״־״...״ 

ז■^/ ר י  ^^p-rence  of  opinion  amongst 

5.  While  there  «ould  ^ S to  speeifl־°^$13; ! ־ 

Terf “ Te  riirthir!־  still  no  excuse  for  not  as  ng 

Rabbis  first . c״v,־hftth  afternoon 

better  left  unimplemented, 


•י 


r 
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Mr.  Offerman  made  two  suggestions  to  Rabbi  Goldberg,  The 
ftpst  was  that  he  undertake  to  get  the  united  opinion  of  the  Rabbis 
of  Washington  Heights  on  how  the  ״Y”  conduct  a Sabbath  afternoon 
program.  Rabbi  Goldberg  answered  that  he  would  consider  doing  so 
provided  that  the  "Y"  immediately  cancel  its  present  program.  This 
the  leadership  of  the  "Y”  would  not  hear  of. 

The  second  suggestion  raised  was  whether  Rabbi  Goldberg 
would  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a Sabbath 
afternoon  program  in  principle.  Rabbi  Goldberg's  response  was  that 
he  would  agree  to  be  quoted  on  that,  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
additional  statement  that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  program 
presently  being  carried  out. 
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January,  !963 


Pear  Friend, 

With  this  issue  of  Foi^it  of  View,  we  are  pleased 
to  send  you  an  article  ty  Dr.  JosepH  0.  Landis.  "Secular 

Jewishness,  The  Fourth  Dimension  of  Jewish  Life." 

Wa  hope  you  will  find  this  paper  of  interest.  It 

was  first  presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Communal  Service  last  June  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Workmen's  Circle  and  the  Jewish 

Lahor  Coimnittee. 

Your  comment  is  Invited.  Single  copies  are  avail- 
able  free  upon  request. 

Sincerely , 

o (^'^C  1 ץ/ ^ 

Emanuel  Muravchik 
National  Director 

Enc . 

OEIU153־ 

afl-cio 
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"Ol,E  ]..AW  FUU  bTiit^VNGER  !!(;MEI^ORN . " 

My  friftiids,  every  so  often  tt)ere  comes  a 1>oint  in  ones  li^'e  whJcIi  niakc 
th(•^  individual  more  proud  than  ever  before  that  he  is  a Jew.  It  may  be  diif 


to  some  event  he  experiences,  or  in  which  he  participates;  sonethinc  he  sees, 

heard,  reads  or  does  which  brin^js  the  feeling״  of נ זride  to  the  fore  to  a ^״reat- 

er  derree  tlian  is  usixal.  It  is  as  if  the  Jewish  emotions  of  an  ijidividiial  are 

kept  at  a high  level  at  all  times  «ttesttass. , dtie  to  something,  that  genera]  ly 

evenii^ יייי^ ד^  feeling  babbles  over  TESi  bring/  an  extra  dividend  of  joy^  worthy 

j.  0ז . ״^ 


1^  ■iS  wh()^s0״:e  belonging.  This  experience  happened  to  me  just  this 

past  week  when  T was  deeply  involved  in  reading  this  week’s  ^orah  portion;  a 
task  to  which  I devote  part  of  my  time  e״ch  and  every  week.,  r  ־ ׳ י 11 ״tT■ . This 
(feeling  was  due  to  a verse  which  1 1 id, י ־ י י>*"  ’ 'h  we  shall  read  from  tlie  Tora'־ 

tomorrow  mourning;  stated  very  simply:  "ye  shall  have  one  law  for  the 

stranger  and  the  homeborn" . Of  course,  this  verse  refers  to  the  laws  of  the 
passover,  relative  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt  but,  it  would  appear  to  me,  this 
statement  has  application  to  our  time  as  well.  I began  to  muse  on  this  verse 
at  length  and  the  very  first  thought ^came  to  me  was  steeped  in  irony.  As  a 
result,  I had  all  tlie  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  Jewssh  heritage  for  it 
showed  once  again  how  modern  we  are  in  terms  of  our  tradition,  even  whert  com- 
pared  to  the  manner  of  י ife  in  our  soc^ty  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fOth  c״*n- 
tury.  The  first  thought  that  came  to  my  rnii-d,  in  a very  obvious  setting,  was 
a referrjicr'  to  the  situation  in  our 1 ׳ and  today,  wlien  colored  and  white  are 
still  far  from  settling  the  issue  laid  down  in  law  in  this  week’s  loירah  read- 
ing.  "One  law  ye  shall  have  for  the  ״tranger  and  the  homeborn"  b\1t  we  all 
know  too  well  that  there  is  px’ecious  little  of  this  triith  estpblished  when 
one  compared  the  problems  experienced  by  both  the!  wh^te  and  negro  races  in 
every  portion  of  our  land.  The  irony  which  came  to  mind  was  simple:  namely, 
that  if  this  law  were  interpreted  literally,  without  all  of  the  su]jor+icial 
trappings  of  modern  society,  then  Hir■  would  be  applicable  to  both  white 

and  negro  and  ^ would  be  classified  as  ^ strange  .ןי  because  it  was  the  Americ 
tin  Indian  who  was  really  tlie  homeliorn  within  the  framework  of  this  continent. 
In  aliort,  we  who  make  such  a fuss  today  about  colored  children  entering  our 


ii . 


schools  and  destroying  our  foolish  notion  about  white  supremacy,  ought  to  be 
very  glad  and  acknowledge  in  all  humility  that  we  have  been  given  any  sort  of 
rights  whatsoever  in  that  the  Indians  allow  us  to  live  in  peace.  I tliink  that 
we  need  not  bela1)0r  the  point,  the  lesson  is  J^ivious:  the  biblical  commandment 
written  by  experience  so  long  ago,  is  still  not  part  of  the  lives  of  men,  even 
in  our  day  and  age  which  is  suj)posed  feo  be  one  of  the  most  ad-^anced  and  so- 
phisticated  ever. 

Of  course,  the  ironic  example  of  the  Indian  is  made  to  illustrate  a per- 
tinent  point.  The  same  laws  of  inequality  as  between  colored  and  w’-it4»,  home- 
box’n  and  ptranger,  ^ evident  lu  other  cultures  as  well.  The  ^ omans  at  the 
time  of  their  empire  considered  all  non-citizens  of  their  groat  capital^  to 
be  ”eneijiies"  and,  thus,  lost  no  titne  in  nr:  the  stranger  into  a very 

definite  and  particular  catagory.  At  times,  to  make  matters  even  worse  al- 
though  more  specific,  the  alien  in  Aoman  lands  was  called  a ״ cj^iminal  ״ ; this 
designation,  of  course,  had  notUing  to  do  with  whether  the  individual  committ- 
ed  a crime  or  not.  It  was  simply  a way  of  defining  the  difference  between 
stranger  and  honeborn.  The  Greeks,  also,  even  in  the  golden  age  of  Aristotle 
made  short  shrift  in  dividing  between  the  homeborn  and  the  alien:  the  aliens 
or  strangers  all  came  under  the  general  heading  of  "barbarians"  and  that  sottl 
ed  the  matter  to  everyones  satisfaction.  In  Europe,  even  in  modern  times,  it 
was  tlie  custom  in  many  1 antis  to  allow  the  alien  no  right  to  ownership  of  land 
and  tiie  privilege  of  citizenship  was  granted  with  the  utmost  reliictance  to 
one  who  was  of  different/^  origin,  race  or  religion.  In  this  setting,  It  may 
be  added,  the  designation  "al^in"  was  applied  to  those  individuals  who  had 
been  in  residence  for  centuries  or  generations;  to  the  homeborn,  the  native 
son,  the  time  of  residence  made  no  difference.  An  alien,  while  perhaps  not 
a criminal,  enemy  or  barbarian,  was  nevertheless  an  alien!  In  this  mntiner 
the  examples  of  inequality  could  be  mtaltiplied  ad  infenitum  pnd  always  with 
the  same  results  for  the  lesson  of  history  is  clear  and  unequivocal.;  in  no 
other  culture  can  one  find  a similar  law  as  the  one  which  ,;e  have  already  cit 
ed  from  the ׳ ־^^rah  "one  law  shall  ther!  be  for  the  stranger  and  the  lioriieborn  . 


iii  . 


In  terns  of  the  Jew  and  his  faith  and  his  manner  of  belief,  this  law  is  nniqne 
and  no  one  can  ever  remove  this  feeling  of  pride  from  ns.  It  was  a ßreat  ad- 
vance  in  the  history  of  human  endeavor  and,  some  say,  it  was  the  beginning  In 
^otual,  concrete  exa'!1ple  which  made  a group  of  loosely  bound  peoples  into  ci- 
vilized  human  beings. 

The  Talmud  tells  us  that  the  law  of  loving  4>he  stronger  or  treating  htfam 
equally  is  to  be  found  33  times  in  the  ^orah,  the  ivd  ^ooks  of  Moses,  ^^he 
rabbis  place  this  injunction  on  the  same  level  as  the  Jews’  duty  of  kindness 
to  and  protection  f>f,  the  widows  and  orphans.  ^ Anyone  who  has  auiy  kn0wle(?ge 
of  the  Jewish  faith  kixows , for  a certainty,  that  this  law  towards  widows  find 


is  one  of  the  most  vital  in  all  of  our  moral  legisl.'.tioi^  The  ^ ew 


orphans 


can  forsake  many  things  in  terms  of  his  duty  toward  ^od  and  hj.,s  religious  ob- 




ligations  but  he  must  neve!',  UJider  any  circumstances , rt  the  widow  or 
the  orphan;  that  is  to  say,  the  poor  and  neglected  of  his  people,  ^־'or  the 
rabbis  to  place  the  law  of  equality  between  stranger  and  h0p׳eborn  on  such  a 
high  and  noble  level  is  an  indication  of  the  worth  and  value  placed  iipon  this 
particular  aspect  of  our  religion.  urt  hermore , ,^e  are  to  treat  the  stranger 
or  alien  equally  in  every  areajof  his  coivccrn:  religiously,  he  may  practice 


his  faith  without  Interfer!  nee  on  o\1r  part. 


In  moral  and 


civil  cases,  his  plea  is  on  aii  equal  level  with  that  of  the  ‘Jew  and  tlie  law 
of  the  highest  value  applies  equally  to  him  who  is  not  of  our  faith,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  the  native  or  homrlaorn.  The  imnlicati  ons  o*'  this  are  great, 
particularly  when  w*e  take  note  of  the  fact  tliat  all  these  laws  and  ^eas  were 


r 

interpreted  in  a time  wlien  the  Jewish  position  in  society  was  hut- 

secure,  ■*■'he  Jew,  if  anytling,  1 1 ad  ,(Tt.  1 1 n rifyM  to  look  out  for  himself^ 

jxistice  !■  1 1 for  lie  was  surrotinded  l)y  those  who  sought  to 


to  look  out  for  himself 


persecTite  and  defile  all  that  the  Jew  held  holy.  In  this  context,  however, 
the  Jew  did  not  depart  from  his  saefed  Torah:  the  lowliest  of  sVl-angers  who 
might  have  come  into  his  midst  by  purest  accident,  was  treated  with  all  the 
co  iside/^ntion  and  concern  as  would  one  of  our  own.  The  great  modern  piilloso- 


iv 


pher  Herman  Cohen  gaicl  of  this  verse,*  that  with  its  application  in  reality,  the 
Jew  became  a human  bein^,  in  the  fullest  sense  and  brought,  before  all  others, 

•*»י 

the  idea  of  humanity  or  humani tariajii sm  to  the  world  at  larf;e.  Since  then  the 
world  has  attempted  to  copy  this  ideal  but,  brtcaus/e  of  its  ov7n  vested  interes 
has  never  succeeded  in  translating;  the  ideal  Into  reality.  No  one,  that  is. 


)iinected  to  tFiis  phrase  "one  law  shall  ther 


Mox'e  often 


o s e 1 yT^ 


except  the  Jew. 

^lirre  is  but  one  other  point 


be  for  the  straiifjer  and  liomeborn  aixd  we  must  examine  it  cl 


than  not,  this  type  of  law  is  tied  to  a phrase  familiar  to  x1«5  all;  "for  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Cgypt",  Tlie  point  is  well  taken  and  obvioxis: 
at  one  time  you  were  slaves  and  strangers  in  the  land  of  boiidag״ , be  sure  that 
ycai  !:ever  abuse  the  privilege  of  freedom  or  take  revenge  on  those  less  fortu- 
nate  tlian  you  and  who  might  be  strangers  in  youi"  land.  '^'here  is  no  hidden 


meaning  he1״e;  i t is  like  the  ?nan  who  for  years  received  cl?a^rty  beca?1se  of 
his  needs  but  when  he  became  affluent,  he  always  remember׳(!  those  less  f ortxx- 
nate.  ^^e  gave  of  his  newly  won  riches  bt'cause  he  recalled  !?is  own  despair, 

!?is  lack  of  hope,  his  poverty  of  body  and  spirit,  l?is  l?0artacl?e  and  woe.  In 
tile  same  sense,  the  e?v  wlio  was  once  a stronger  1^103זץן  ’\J1at  it  means,  tan  af^>pre 
ciate  t]?e  strangeness  of  new  surroundi?1gs , can  feel  t!?e  anxiety  of  ttie  alien^ 
=Vn —־*" * ' 1 — ־ and  fcnovv'i?  now  by  expf  rie??ce  and  law  that  it  is  his 
d?1ty  to  protect  tl?e  alien  witli  equal  Justice,  opportunity  and  right.  One  law 
shall  there  be  for  sttaiiger  <tnd  homeborai  for  ye  were  stxmngers  in  the  land  of 

UA^äJt  11  ׳ 


l^gypt ; ד t is  strange  tliat  all  otl1׳'r  j?eoples  wl)0  1 י ׳ ׳« ■-׳•יי•■. ׳■( — t  ׳ ; ־״■׳■ ׳ ^ — ״id 
-HJ  (.  L ■ 1.  (f~P  enslavemej^X  at  some  time  it?  the  co?n־se  of  !?istory,  never  managed  to 


is  that  all  others  who  were  enslaved 


formulate  a similar  law.  The 


( for  the  moment  to  be  free,  to  ^-yain  power  fifl'Tirr,  tlien  to  PC- 


<A^ 

ed  jsS*P1 


w.־■  it 


quire  t!?e  upper  hand  and  apply  revenge  and  hurt  to  the  former  oppressor.  It 
is  a vastly  dif^'erejit  orientation  toward  life  and  0ne5^res|10??si  bi  1 i ties  in  life 


from  those  expressed  by  the  Jew;  regardless  of  o?1r  hurrieii^  and  -ysc-  hardshi  ps  v 

uM. 

, "one  law  sliall  ti)ere  be  for  the  strajigf'r  and  the  l;o  • el>orn"  . Aa 

“ ^ /U>C1Ay~  J)  \/i  j 

matter  of  interest  it  migl?t  be  added,  ■׳rr — p ! ? ^ ■ C/ ' ׳ ! i f 1'•  ץ n 1 ז e — I.itjl  ?!roor 


I, 


a 


ו 


V 


•4,111׳.  diiwj' — !■mint  nf  vi  1»w  ami  (I1rl-־r.r  i1im-,,,u1  , ■ <-  ! '! 70ך < ןן ן  LJl'fil 

»fc-tljit  frtiim■*».  of  r»frr«wc#  !!■'■-■H-ir.  Tn  iHiTn  »uj14׳• X4*  the  1950s,  with  Europe  bein^ 

in  the  throes  of  rebuilding;  its  society  in  the  aftermath  of  its  greatest  de- 
striiction,  the ׳Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Minority  Populations 'met  to  de- 
cide  the  problems  of  its  day  and  age.  ^ motion  was  put  on  tlie  floor  of  the 

Congress  to  as  its  motto  the  verse  from  the  ^ible  which  as  been  our 

**  -*  - 

theme  for  this  evening.  The  debate  ■ftiuiiiUw^  and  the  motto  "One  law  for  home- 
born  and  stranger"  was  rejected.  ־^he  reason:  too  theoretical;  that  is  to  say:| 
not  practdcal  for י ׳  time  when  \>rith  all  good  intentions  the  national  power 
striiggles  and  the  vested  interest  groups  still  wished  to  gain  the  most  and 
the  best  for  their  pwn,  narrow,  chauvenistic  point  of  viciw.  It  seems  a fitt- 
ing  comn1«;ntary  to  the  problem  with  which  we  have  wrestled  this  evening. 

This,  then,  was  the  verse  wliich  made  me  feeUpt^h  pride  ^T^udjaTsm^  It 
is  a simple  verse,  one  of  many,  but  one  of  the  greatest  significance.  One 
law  for  the  Vjomeborn  and  straziger  for  ye  wwre  strangers  in  the  land  ()f  l^gy^t . 
"^eaiatiful  words,  lovely  sentiment,  of  course;  at  the  same  time,  our  people 
meant  every  word  of  it  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  phrase  lies  the  distitiction 
and  the  distinctiveness  of  onr  cause.  This,  then,  is  but  one  other  example 
that  we  Jews  have  every  right  to  be  extraordinarily  proud  of  our  VrrM^M־T^^ 
and  noble  beritage. 

Amen, 


eb . Tab.,  Frid  live.. 
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February  1,  19^3 


Tins  IS  JUDAISM- -Part  II  t "THK  MJ^”  . 

v>«■^ 

My  friends,  many  men  in  and  of  Judaism  hav»4  contributed  gr^^atly 
generations  toward  making  our  religion  one  of  worth  and  value.  When  we 
speak  of  the  subject  "This  is  Judaism",  our  topic  for  this  years’  Spring-l-ect 
ure  Sermon  Series,  w«  can  not  help  but  think  of  such  individuals  as  Moses, 
Abraham,  David,  Hillel;  yes,  even  of  Jesus  who  was  a Jew  from  the  day  of  hn.s 
birth  to  the  moment  of  death Would  the  Jewish  religion  of  our  day  be  the 
same  without  Ulisha  ben  Abuya  of  the  early  Talmudic  period,  without  nabbeln 
Gershon  of  the  year  lOOO  who  promulgated  the  decree  of  monogoray,  without  Rabb 
Meir  of  Rothenbtirg?  In  modern  times,  do  we  not  owe  a great  debt  to  Menassah 
ben  Tprae^f  England,  ^ Moses  ^Vndelsohn  and  Abraham  Geiger  of  tiie  iRth  ce^t 


ury,  tä)  the  Gaon  of  *'ilna  who  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  זndivרdua^s  we 
have  ever  produced,  to  Franz  Roserzweig,  ^uber  and  Abba  Hillel  bHver  all  of 
the  twentieth  century?  Without  any  of  these  giants,  the  religion  which  is 
so  dear  to  our  hearts  would  certainly  not  be  the  same;  iruieed,  ״,e  would  lack 
some  of  the  essential  ingredients  which  have  made  Judaism  as  we  know  and 


mir  time  but,  far  more  important. 


love  it  wtirthwhile  and  dynamic 


there  would  be  little  chance  of  the  same  iוןtensity  in  terms  of  the  ^iture . 

^iHhese  men  have  made  obvious  contributions  in  the  course  of  the  centt.^'ies; 

we  try  in  this  lecture  Sermon  Series  to  acknowledge  the  obvious  but  not  to 

dwell  on  it.  Thus  it  was  in  the  first  lectuire  wti^i  the  topic  was  "the  Hooks' 

ד־• ס י  W 9 'ץ-׳—■ 

and  it  will  be  the  same  Wien  . ,ik  P ITrl  1!1.ee״t7 1 ׳ he  series  on  ^his 

is  Judaism,  March,  April  and  May  on  the  subjects:  tlie  ideas,  conflicts  and 

מ 

the  futi-ire, 

ffiere  are  other  men,  of  course,  wtio  are  also  worthy  of  bejjng  ז^eיל  t i ׳-ned . 
thev  being  ^ews,  have  acided  imm^sunably  to  the  prestige  of  our  heritage^ 
whether  ־for  good  or  for  evil.  1 it  ■i  w'l  ' 1 1 11  it  while  being  a 

Jew  has  made  a lasting  ^ 1 the  world  at  large  but  /his  contribu- 


whether  for  good  or  for  evil• 


Jew  has  made  a lasting 

' w . 

tion  Avas  not  made  iii  iiu  i : out  of  the  context  of  the  man’s  Judaism.  I am  thi 
ing,  for  instance,  of  such  mental  pioneers  as  Freuci  and  Dinstein  wlio  have 
surely  left  tlieir  imyirint  on  t lie  stage  of  world  11  נ story;  or,  of  Karl  Marx 
and  Jonas  balk  who  in  their  own  particular  fields  have  Influenced  the  shape 


ii 


aiui  wftll-beinfj  of  th«  world  in  which  we  live.  All  of  them  were  Jews ור וJt 
J-tcg-rassiei?•  their  cojit  I'ihiit  ioji^  i di■  »hr — ;Tn.11■1 ~ ׳f  Invfi1>i[j —ו>;. ו  f 1 1 1 nji  t>1*  . In 

their  cases,  it  Just  hapi'ftiis  thet  they  were  of  the  Jewisli  faith  bvjt  they  add- 
ed  very  little  if  anything;  towarci  makiJi^j  Judaism  a ^!;reciter  ״,nd  more  dynamic 
faith.  ■^hus,  we  nay  say  that  we  shall  discuss  the  "men"  of  Judaism  in  terms 


־־,;־T״ 


jiot  of  the  obvioiis  or  simply  because  tliey  were  Jews  but  becavise 


— wore  fc h en׳  s tren^^thened^  fortified  and  assured  the  continuance  of  our 

reli{jion.  This  shall  be  our  common  denominator;  the  tliree  men  whom  we  shall 
cite  have  all  contribtit ed  their  part  to  the  theory  that  Judaism  lives  now 
and  shall  cintlmie  to  live  in  its  own  particular  way  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  tui'n  first  to  the  ■^il>lical  tine.  King  David  was  a true  hurnan  being, 
filled  with  the  vices  and  blessings  each  of  us  carries  as  a b\7rden.  b,*  icved 
Datlisheba  and  took  her  unto  himself;  in  so  doing  lie  committed  adultery,  ^lie 
people  of  the  land  rose  up  in  furious  rebellion  for  her  htisband,  Urialj,  w^as 
0116  of  the  great  warriors  and  the  king  had  abused  evdry  privilege  and  respon 
sibility  of  leadership.  As  a consecpience , a man  named  Nathan,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  a prdpliet,  went  into  the  king's  royal  chambe־־׳s  and  told  this 
parallel:  a man  had  an  only  kid  which  he  loved.  A strong  man  cane  and  took 
it  away  ajid  to  make  tlie  theft  legal,  he  had  the  owner  killed.  What  will 
kiiig  do  to  this  man?  David,  sitting  upon  the  throne,  not  perceiving  the  ±n 
irony  of  the  situation,  rose  up  in  ftiry  fmd  said,  he  will  be  mightily  punish■ 
ed J Who  is  this  man  who  dares  traffic  with  the  goods  and  lives  of  my  people? 
■*hid  Nathan,  in  one  of  the  most  awesome  answers  ever  given  in  our ־' ־'ible  says: 
"Thou  art  the  man1  " £a:^fhe  mighty  King  sajik  to  tlie  gro^ind  humbled  as  few 


otlier  huirian  beings  had  ever  been  huרן1חled  before.  In  tרזis  context,  I believe 

4*0 

Nathan  -מע  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  traditioji,  although  he  is  riot  wel 
known  nor  hip  actiori  appreciated,  Jt  marked  the  occasi>m  when  one  of  us  was 
able  to  stand  befoi'e  the  leader  and  acctise  him,  f nce  to  face,  for  the  crimes 
he  corninitted  and  for  th^  wrong  he  had  done  to  the  people  as  a whole.  It  was 
a rare  instance  of  human  honesty,  coupled  w.i  th  integrity;  one  can  imagine  th 
courage^  tlie  fright,  the  apprehension,  the  fortitude  on  the  part  of  Nathan. 


iil . 


In  a vel־y  r׳-al  sen״. 1 ,־־  took  1.18  lif*  !״to  his  own  ha..ds  .»1־  ho  sought  to 
brJne  the  ...iühty  King  ״avid  to  Justice;«.^  because  of  his  acfeion,  he  changed 
the  basic  concept  of  onr  faith.  M.at  is  to  say,  in  our  faith  all  men  have 
access  to  the  leader,  all  men  can  and  sho.  Id  insist  on  eq.ial  justice  for  all 
in  our  faith  the  principle  of  eq.iallty  reigns  supreme  in  that  both  king  and 
beggar  are  of  enual  stature  and  status  before  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  Had 
Nathan  been  rejected,  had  David  not  been  seized  by  remor^se,  had  the  people 
not  risen  in  protest  ours  might  well  have  become  an  autocratic,  ,llctatorlal 
and  thor״ughly^'^:i^^^way  of  life.  The  people  tought  the  king  that  the  law 
of  humanity  applies  to  aUl  end  hatha״  the  prophet  was  the  Instrument  of  the. 
will.  It  was  a tun.ing  point  in  the  manner  of  our  faith. 

The  secu.d  individual  who  has  left  his  mark  and  who  has  cou.ibuted  tow- 
/ard  retai״i..g  the  integrity  and  greatness  of  our  faith  to  this  day,  and  for 
ce״t..ries  yet  to  come,  is  k.  own  to  the  Jewish  world  by  the  name  of  KAbill.  He 
lived  during  the  Middle  ״V,־•’.  predominantly  d.iring  the  11th  century,  was  bo 
, . greatest  porti..n  of  «.Is  life  in  s״..thern  t rance,  although  he 

studied  s a child  in  the  city  of  Warms.  the  ..״me  "“ashi"  is.  of  course, 
only  a.,  ahijrevlatl.  ri  for  “abbl  Shlo.no  ber.  fitzchoky  he  Is  kno.m  through- 

out  the  world  as  the  commentator  par  excellance  of  '׳ewlsh  tradition.  His 
great  commentary  on  >^1..  the  books  of  the  Hible,  Mishnah.  Hldrash  and  Oe- 
morrah  opene.l  the  t־.achi..g ״ ־f  ״ur  faith  to  the  scholars  of  inter  eneration. 

ן . ...  - — ^ know  ßecsuuse  of  himj^exaotly  the  mar.ner  in  .d.ioh  our 

people  felt  in  terms  ^f  the  teachings  of  Judaism  as  tarly  us  the  11th  centu-: 
Not  only  did  “ashi  explain  the  text  b..t  also  ־•ef^ied  the  grammar,  gave  rules 
of  e״nd,.ct  ,a..d  tr.a״slated  some  of  the  .tords  into^Krenoh  of  his  time  so  that 
his  contempararies  could  the  more  easily  .u.dersta.id  the  sacred  text.  As 
rrs..lt.  we  also  have  a ...eans  of  knowing  and  learning  some  words  t״  Medieval 
French,  a commodity  of  which  Xian  scholars  knew  nothi.ig  u..tll  the  i9th  cent- 
ury.  Hash!  had  a comment  on  every  si..glc\vers־  in  o..r  hoiylradltion,  he  took 
nothing  for  gra..ted  h״t  sought  a deeper  and  .,.״re  <ier1..1t־  metming  for  each 
and  everXord  in  the  hooks  ״hlch  were  the  llfelstaff  of  our  people  over  the 


iv. 


centuries.  Not  01׳<ור■  that^but  he  (fleveloped  a type  of  shorthand  b>  means  of 
*which  he  annotated  the  text  in  the  margins  and  this  sterthand  has  come  do^m 
to  IIS  to  the  present  day.  ^very  single  student  of  Judaism,  whether  scholar 
or  layman,  can  not  call  his  Jewish  education  completed  except  that  he  has 
had  some  familiarity  with  Rashi , either  with  the  great  person  as  a biblical 
commentator  or  as  an  individualist'  Rashly  aside  Prom  his  contribution  to  the 
fuller  understanding  of  י he  text^  added^.-^other  ,סי-"  I 1 11  '1 1 n to  our  traditiot 

he  was  not  a ralibi  or  scholar  by  profession;  rather,  lie  1)ras  a wine  grower  in 
his  native  southern  i'rance  and  ofton  speaks  oi  ii  i s tinie;^  consuming  w’ork  in 
his  viney^ards.  He  toujit  us,  by  precept  and  example,  that  the  biisiest  in- 
dividual  can  take  the  time,  the  effort,  the|devotion  to  make  Judai  sm^ji^  i t s 
study  a major  factor  in  his  life  despite  oommi  c trnent  s tobusiiess  and  all  oth 
er  social  pressures.  Rashi  t ought,  in  essence,  that  Judaism  and  involvement 
in  life  were  not  mutuai!  ly  exclusive  and  becou»  of  his  deep  love  for  his  fait 
and  his  attempt  to  explain  Jind  define  he  has  made  a lasting,  if  not  eternal, 


contribution  to  our  better  unders  t a^ndlng  of  the  religion  of  our/ . Our 
fathers  and  our  father’s  fathers  have  left  an  understandable  heritage  to  our 

children  pndpi r children's  children. 

iiiul  novii,  to  modern  times;  many  are  the  men  who  mig'ht  qualify  for  honors 
within  the  framework  of  the  Jewish  religion  but  none  is  more  d.userving  than 
the  greatest  modern  Jewish  personality,  Theodor  ^^erzl.  He  was,  in  stark  fac 
not  much  of  a Jew,  from  the  p-  int  of  view  of  ])racticL^ig  his  r^ith,  at  least 

in  the  early  years  of  his  life  but  his  place  within  the  context  of  his  reli- 

/ 

gion  is  unparal/c^ed. ־ ו ־״י? ד”**"  immortal.  I mention  him  in  par- 

ticular,  despite  his  flal>by  Judaism,  because  he  was  not  only  the  foui'.dcr  of 
political  Zionism.  Ii.c’oed,  he  was  the  one  individual  who,  against  the  most 
unique  odds  ever  faced  by  aVu^iWrzlZEg^ , brought  an  ideal  to  tlie  point  of 
reality:  be  made  concrete  the  i-י־-«יrז  of  the  ages  in  that  ^ews  after  a lapse 
of  two  thousand  years  actively,  politically  sought  to  reestablish  the  Jewish 
State.  Credit  is  clue  him  all  the  more  so  because  he  was  awakened  to  tbeneed- 
of  bis  people  at  a time  when  it  was  fashionable  and  correct  in  bis 


V 


to  remove  oneself  from  identificati(jr1  with  re1£נ;i(וn.  Vhile  the  average  ew 
bowed  himself  low  n.iid  mumbled  his  prayer,  ^^erzl  went  forth  and  did  the  work. 
While  he  did  not  succeed  during  the  cotirse  of  !!is  lifetime,  nevertheless  he 
was  the  foiinder,  he  laid  the  groujidc^rk,  he  or^.anizefl  and  lie  fougוזt  the  firs 
ajid  formative  battles;  without  him  there  would  be  no  Zionism  as  we  know  it. 
11■<׳  Mill׳  I -׳LT->T.  (■wnt  ^i^ithout  him  -j-a — li,  1 t l-e — ilti  1 ׳bt — rn — piji  (jlmt»  the  *^ewish 

State  of  ■^srael  wouldy^ljnve  been  est  ablislied , ^t  aiiily  not ו י!  the  majiner  of 
its  existence  in  this  day  and  age.  ^^erzl  was  heroic  in  hi«?  struggles  and 
44^per  his  short  life:^s^aHig^  of  4^  years  he  did  more  for  the  continuance  of  fits 


religion  tl>an  most  men  do  in  tkice  that  span  of  years.  He  was  a secular  ew 
who  became  converted  and  he  transformed  the  ideal  of  his  faith  into  reality. 
H«j  neglected  and  lost  family  and  friends,  he  was  ridiculed  and  abused,  he  wa 
hated  and  reviled  but  tlie  events  of  the  tit>1es  bore  him  out,  as  it  might  have 


been  the  case  with  the  prophets  of  yesteryear)  today  his  final  re'^ting 

place  has  become  a shrine  for  all  those  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 

■^hese  three,  my  friends,  are  the  men  who  have  contributed  immeasurably 

to  Judaism  but,  more  tlian  that,  have  fulfilled  our  y>rl11׳ary  reqiirrement  for 

=> ז / ^ ;/«־ 

inclusion  this  i3abbath  eve:  these  three  men  assured  wt^^cont in114,.^t^  (1  f our 
faith.  They  were  Nathan  the  pro;)het , Uashl  and  Theodor  ‘‘^erzl,  spanning  the 
ages  of  onr  history.  The  average  c ongregant  not  know  everything  about 

all  of  these  men  but  he  car!  not  siiccessfull  y classify  himself  a fully  orient 
ed  «־*ew  without  at  least  knowing  their  :lanies,  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 


names 


thij\g;s^  and  tlieir  contributions  to  our  noble  faith.  When  we  mention  thf^ 


of  these  three  men  we  should  do  so  with  awe  and  rrtverence  and  respect  for 
their  lives  and  deeds  are  adddd  together  they  total  the  end  result;  NATHAN, 
RASHI  AiNH  ilEJiZL:  Tlttb  IS  JUJAISM! 

■׳mien . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frifiay  Evejiing,  February  8tV,  IdS'J . 
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TüK  Dl VI Is E HEVEL.'TK-N. 


My  frionds,  while  thei'f'  are  many  beaut  j fill  passne^s  !גו  the  ^ibl«,  this  ; 
Sabbath  we  read  the  portion  which  Is  most  important.  It  speaks  t!  e Ten  | 

Commandments,  the  '^ivine  ^Vve  lati  on ; that  section  ol'  onr  sacred  literature 
which  !!as  utinTiestionably  shaped  the  character  and  destiny  of  oiir  people  as 
a relii;i< 13 ז  entity.  vfe  have  had  occasion  fo  discuss  tlie  ־^en  Commandments 
niftjiy  times  in  past  years;  this  ti•!'^  ®n  past  occasions  we  can  draw  the 
large,  general  concliision  that  people  no  more  obey  the  Decal. ogiie  in  fווlr  time 
than  they  did  i־-»PW-J1itea±2E5^  them  in  years  of  the  past.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  wit»1  the  Te»1  Com..>andmen t s ? Are  the>^  too  difficiilt  to  be  obeyed? 
■^o  they  place  too  gretit  a strain  or  oווl-Lgat ion  upon  the  people;  is  it  a Di- 
Vijie  i^evelation  which  is  too  lofty  for  the  average  mortal  being? 

I doubt  it;  each  a»id  every  hiimnn  being  can  ^uite  easily  accept  the  law  of 
God  if  he  would  only  make  the  effort  and  live  according  to  hi״^  comr  !it  tnent . 
׳״hat  is  so  difflciilt  about  accepting  •he  fact  that  "I  am  tlie  1 orci  thy  ^od, 
who  br<jught  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  hou<,e  o^  bondage"? 
Can  man  not  obey  the  following  Igws:  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  be  f'ore 
me",  "Th(.>u  slialt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain",  "Remember 
the  Sabbath  day",  and  "Honor  thy  fatlirr  and  thy  mother".  At  the  some  time, 
is  it  such  a.  terrible  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  human  being•  that  he  neg- 
lects  "Thou  shalt  not  kill",  "Thou  shalt  not  committ  adul  tery"  , " '■^'hou  shalt 
iiot  steal",  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  fclsc  witness"  and  TThou  shalt  not  covet"? 
There  are  only  ten  of  these  laws,  each  witli  great  implications  to  be  siire , 
but  certainly  neitlier  so  lofty,  nor  so  idealistic,  nor  so  abptract  that  the 
human  being  can  not  grasp  their  message  end  deeper  rneoning.  Why  is  it,  t!)en 
that  after  centuries  of  o\1r  possessing  tliese  laws,  after  centiiries  of  dis- 
cussion  and  clarification  on  tlie  part  of  teacliers  the  world  over,  after  cen- 
turies  of  reciting  and  memorizing  and  affirining  the  Ten  Commandments,  why 
is  it  that  man  still  can  not  live  tip  to  tlieir  ideal?  The  E^vine  Revelation 
made  us,  gave  us  strength  cind  purpose,  perTnitted  us  to  claim  a holy  posess- 
ion  but  we  are  no  nearer  to  living  accorditig״  to  these  laws  than  we  were  in 
days  gone  by.  It  is  the  thesis  of  maiiy  that  if  the  world  would  but  accept 


1 


ii 


thes«  ten  simple  laws,  and  understand  their  implications,  this  would  be  a 
be^tter  world  in  which  to  live  and  alt.^נf  us  would  be  better  people,  living 
in  peace,  jcy  and  Ailfi 13 ment , 

The  problem,  then,  lies  elsewhere.  Since  we  kjiow  the  laws  and  have 
been  toiijlit  them,  perhaps  we  are  ill-prepared  for  listenin^j.  Perhaps  our 
entire  emphasis  should  have  been  shifted  ijenerations  ; that,  instead  of 

placing  our  faith  in  the  laws  tliemse  Lvos , we  shייuld  have  concerned  ourselves 
more  with  the  preparation  of  our  people  toward  receiving  the  message  of  the 
Ten  ^orninandi-ients.  kJhatever  the  case,  let  us  give  the  matter  some  tliought. 
Those  of  you  who  read  your  tiibles  know  all  too  well  that  1^0(3 ^i  inp^^^T^id  iTo^ 
come  down  the  mountain  and  give  the  Law;  indeed,  there  was  quite  an  exten- 
sive  period  of  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  preparation.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  consider  it  from  that  point  of  view:  not  only  tVie  Divine  ^^evelation  >M1t 
our  entire  way  of  life  as  well.  Surely,  you  go  to  attend  a concert  in  a 
different  frame  of  mind  than  if  it  were  a sports  event,  in  a noisy  crowded 
arena.  ^urely,  or  at  least  I hope  so,  you  are  in  a different  frame  of  mind 
prior  to  the  High  Uolydays  than  you  are  prior  to  Pnrin.  I imagine  that  you 
prepare  yourselves  differently  when  you  go  to  the  cemetery  to  pay  your  re- 
spects  to  your  loved  ones  than  when  you  plan  or  dress  for  a New  Var's  JOve 
party.  Why  tl)en  shoiild  it  not  be  the  same  fhis  ‘^a3)bath  eve:  perhaps  yoו^ 
need  to  prepare  yourselves  in  a special  manner,  realizing  the  ^pecial  nature 
of  the  religious  committment  inherent  in  the  Diviiie  "Vvelation.  After  all, 
the  ^en  Comma, idments  wore  given  to  us,  to  our  people,  they  are  in  our  sacred 
heritage;  it  is־ not  as  if  we  were  reading  a ]>assage  in  a modern  novel  heavi- 
ly  coated  with  Freudian  overtones,  Coiisider , tlien,  the  whole  process  of 
Kevelation  as  it  took  place  in  the  Bible,  ii'  the  chapter  iranediatel y pre- 
ceding  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  39th  chapter  of  the  Book  o^  Exodus.  here 
were  three  definite  steps  before  the  covenant  was  revealed  and  the  people 
were  committed  to  its  ideals.  T^pre  was  first,  an  i:1vitation  on  the  part  o ׳' 
Cod  for  the  people  to  listen  ami  heed;  there  was,  second,  the  preparatloii  o! 
the  part  of  tlie  people;  and,  thtrd,  there  was  tlio  a]11)earance  of  God  on  the 


1 


iii. 

mountain  after  all  t^1e  prerequisites  ^^ad  been  met.  ■*■hen,  and  only  then, 
w s the  covenaiit  ^iven  \mto  tliem  and  by  extension  unto  all  the  generations 
of  Jewry  throuf^h  and  beyond  our  own  day  and  a^e . 

In  tfie  first  Instance  of  !]!vitatioii,  <״^od  quickly  made  it  apparent 
what  the  ^ivine  •‘'■evelat  1 on  would  mean  f f)r  tlie  chlldrcTt  of  Israel.  ־t®.,re- 


minded  of  what  be  did  for  tliem  diirin{;  a7Tfl  after  the  exodiis  from 

and  then  presented  the  opportunity;  "you  shall  be  a treasure  unto  me"  if 
you  obey  rny  comtaandmen  t s ; iiideed,  bod  went  further:  "yoii  shall  be  to  me  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a h(71y  nation".  This  was  no  small  ijivitation;  how 
many  of  us  have  bver  Peon  ^iven  the  opportunity  to  be  a "treas71re"  or  to 


, implieC^  a consecration  of  the  peopl 


hr  come  "holy"  in  our  tire? 


wliich  tl7ey  readjrly  accepted.  Every  nation  and  race  has  its  particular  reas 
on  for  pride.  AncieIרt  Greece  was  the  nation  of  art  and  philosophy,  ^^ome 
was  the  cl  ossic  nation  for י-י ר י•  an(i  or^^f  nizati on  but  we  were  Lhe  people  of 
a reli^jious  ideal.  lit  the  same  time,  many  of  t>10se  ^^reat  natir)ns  misread 
tfietnselves ; Germany  tliou^^ht  it  was  the  supjerrace,  En^^lond  the  hoiiie  oT  fair 
play,  irmerica  tlTe  "land  o.^  the  free  aixl  the  lio:  e of  tlie  brave"  biit  we  all 
know  that  tliese  ax'«  cojicent.s  and  values ר101ר1-ןץ ד  have  more  value  in  terms  of 
propa^^anda  than  in  the  realm  (jf  0071crete  living״  experience.  Except  t'or 
the  Jew:  he  has  broia^ht  the  idea  of  holiness  in  faith  to  the  x'orld  at  lar^^'e 
he  has  developed  his  ideals  ajxd  precppts^and  all  of  western  relit;lon  is 
based  on  what  we  Jews  (jave  to  the  world.  While  we  may  not  !7ave  been  able 
to  live  up  to  — ’ ' ־ ן ך•*^ — d i ! <׳>  , we  have  certainly  never  misr^'d  our 


herita{’;e.  bus,  it  was  an  occasion  for  sanctification  a7xd ' even  the  iixxunt- 
aij.s,  t I7e  Midrash  tells  us,  were  invj^>ved  an<l  ufintc(^  to  be  lionored.  . 

hermon  said,  Choose  me  for  I am  Hie  hi^,I7est,  Mt , Carmel  ־;aid,  '^lioose  me 
for  1 ain  the  most  beatjtiful.  Mt , Lebanon  said:  Clioos«  J'le  for  my  cedars 
si  11^  of  Thy  ^;reatiiess.  But  God  chcise  Mt , ^inai  becaitse  "thou  art  set  alfine 
ill  the  wilderness,  even  as  Israel  is  alone  anonj  tlie ר ןe0]יle,  ev^j!  ns  I am 
alone  and  one.  It  vras  on  this  basis  that  the  }leojile  accefited  the  Invita- 
tion  and  Moses  brou^jht  their  positive  answer  to  God, 


Now  comes  the  second  steji,  one  of  phsical  and  spiritual ר ןreparatioת 


ר 


Iv 


In  th,•  first  place,  thel  perlort  of  preparation  was  not  a si1״ple  matter  hut 
,jould  require  three  full  days  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people.  How  ״,.an 
of  us  psi-pare  for  attendance  at  •־yna^ocue  for  a period  of  three  days?  When 


we  have  purchased  a ticket  for  a play  downto^m  then,  perhaps,  we  have  a Ion 
period  of  anticipation  ^ind  reflection  and  awareness  of  the  treat  in  store 
for  us;  but  how  raany  apply  the  same  to  the  praters  we  recite  and  the  my-tc 
we  hear  and  the  mood  which  is  to  sway  us?  "he  second  catacory,  most  inter 
esting  to  us,  was  the  fact  that  the  people  were  all  to  wash  their  clo^fhes. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  vtirijU-tan  phrase  that  ^lurch , they  put 

on  their  ״Stinday  best",  their  Sixnday  clothing;.  I am  certainthat  the  concep 
is  derive! from  our  Torah  portion  for  this  week.  Indeed,  the  lesson  is  oh- 
vious;  outwardly  and  inwardly,  we  are  to  prepare  oursolve.s  for  the  (;rent, 
Diviiie  encounter.  "urthermore,  men  and  women  are  to  have 10 ל  physical  con- 
tact  with  one  another  for  the  period  of  the  three  days;  acain,  another  way 

of  prcpaririG  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  or  spirit  for  w'lat  is  to  come. 

* 1 g־  ^ 

‘Vxt,  a boundary  or  f־no.  was  to  bejorected  around  tlm  Jo**«r-of  the  mount 
ain  so  that  people  would  not  co1״e  too  close  to  the  holy  area  a,1d  .suffer  the 
penalty  of  contaotint.־  a place  where  the  Divine  resides!  th.at  i.״  to  say,  In 
every  encounter  with  Deity,  there  is  to  he  a certain  amount  of  respect  and 

awe  and  reverence  and  dignity  which,  I am  afraid.  Is  a quality  ail  to  readl 

ly  lost  in  our  modern  d.ay.  In  some  instances,  our  friends  walk  around  here 
as  if  they  owned  the  pl,ace!  in  reality,  this  "place"  is  a Sanctuary  owned 
hv  (iod,  it  is  holy  {:round,  dedicated  and  consecrated  and  we  ou  t to  .act 
accordl.qay.  “ud,  finally,  as  a constant  reminder  of  what  is  to  he,  the 
trumpets  are  to  sound  at  recular,  specified  intervals  so  that  the  people  he 
constantly  aware  of  their  committment,  of  its  aweso,  eness,  of  its  far  reaoh 
i״e  implications.  And,  now,  that  tl,e  three  days  have  passed,  they  .are  read 


for  the  appenr.a״c־  of  God  and  the  revel.atlon  of  the  Ooven.ant  to  follow. 

And  what  an  .appearance  it  is:  "On  the  morninc  of  the  third  day  there 
was  thunder  and  lt<;htni״{;  and  a very  thick  cloud  upon  the  ,fcbuntain  and  .a 
very  loud  trumptet  blast,  so  that  all  the  people  trembled.  Mien  Hoses 


V, 


b^0UfcJווt  the  people  out  of  the  camp/  to  meet  ^od..iU1d  Mt.  ^inai  was  wrotנped  in 
smoke  becaiise  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  whole  mountain 

״ 

quqked  great ly ... a^d  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  grew  loudeö  and  louder,  Mos- 
es  spoke  and  '^od  answered  hi,,  in  tlnindcr."  ^‘his  is  the  awe!lnspi״יing  appear- 
ance  of  *^od;  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  trembled  \n  this 

verse,  "iind  all  the  people  s^lw  tlie  thunderings  and  lightning  and  heard  the 
noise  of  the  trvimpet  and  the  mountain  sm&king,  the  Iרeople  were  nfJUwd  and 
trembled".  -Ct  is,  in  all  probability,  an  accurate  picture  of  primitive  men 
facing  •^od;  we  dan  feel  with  them  the  mood  of  this  fantastic  experience. 

■‘•'oday,  we  are  somewhat  more  refined.  We  no  ]onger  see  God  in  noise  and 
thunder  but,  rather,  in  quiet  cuid  peace  and  meditation  although  the  inner 
turmoil  within  some  of  us  is  as  real  as  the  revelation  of  ""iblical  times. 

^et,  for  all  of  oiir  change  in  conoe_^),  the  pre])arati  on  for  this  chapter  of 
the  covenant  is  as  real  asj^ver;  it  is  oiir  task  imd  our  obligation  to  think 
in  these  terms,  to  adapt  ourselves  accordingly  and  to  do  justice  to  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  ^^evelati  n in  the  best  way  we  know  how.  Perijaps,  if  we  keep 
in  mind  tliat  which  preceded  the  ^en  ״ommandment s we  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  them;  who  kiiows  but  bji  placing  our  emphasis  along  lines  such  as 
we  suggested  this  ^abbath  eve  we  may  even  come  to  t\Hi^)0±nt  of  not  only  appre 
dating  their  but  actually  -be  liv^^in  accordance  with  tlieir  message. 

If  tills  be  acco  plished,  in  even  the  smallest  measure,  we  shall  have  ful- 
filled  our  purpose  as  civilized  human  beiiq.s,  as  exalted  mortals,  as  dedicat 
ed  members  of  the  community  of  ■*־siuiel. 

■'Wnen. 


Frid.  evening,  February  15,  1963. 
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"F;aR  SiU3]}ATH"  PR0BJJ׳:MS. 


My  friends,  every  state  in  the  Union  except  Alaska  has  some  law  re- 
strlctlnt;;  activity  in  one  form  or  another  on  Siniday.  In  37  of  these  49 
states  there  are  sharp  restrictions  in  tex'ms  of  commerce ^ and  31  states 
also  restrict  work  or  labor  on  that  particular  day  of  the  week.  New  York 
; I -T  i=1.  is  one  v (■  1 where  restri  ctiojis  for  Sunday  activity  are 

most  strin^jently  enforced;  as  a consequence  we  ^•ew  Yorkers  are  faced  with 
a vital  aiid  difficixTt  problem  vis-a-vis  the  ^jeneral,  non-'^ewish  population. 
Those  who  are  particularly  affected  are  orthodox  or  traditionally  orient- 
ed  ׳^ews  as  well  as  other  reli{jious  {_־־rou])S  whose  day  of  rest  is  Sat\1rday, 
the  ^abbath,  instead  of  ^^imday,  which  is  the  Lord's  Day  of  tiie  Xians.  In 
oijr  stnte,  article  192  of  the  Penal  Law  makes  it  a crime  for  persons  to 
perform  work  or  la^50r  or  conduct  biasiness  on  S^יוןday;  This  law,  of  course, 
creates  untold  (iifficulty  and  liardsh^p  for  tiiose  jr^-ups  which  are  not  xיart 
of  the  mainstream  of  reli{_;ious  culture.  Orthodox  Jews  and  other  Sabbatar- 
ians  are,  of  course,  limited  in  immbers 1ו1ו ו  to  them  the  issue  is  crucial. 
AiThile  we  are  not  in  this  ^)articular  cata^joi’y,  bein^  a liberal  c׳n1£;reixation 
and  beiritj  a part  of  the  Reform  Moveiaejit  , still  the  issue  is  of  vital  im- 
portance  to  each  of  \1s  for  it  a^'fects  our  way  of  life  as  ^knerican  Jews  in 
terms  of  tiie  society  of  Avhich  we  are  a part.  Year  after  year,  efforts 
Jiave  been  inade  in  the  L g^^l slatTire  of  this  state  to  counteract  this  law  or 
to  ameH  iA  in  sijch  a fashd  «>n  as  to  present  a fair  labor  practice  to  all 
the  peojjle  of  tlie  -׳täte  biit  in  every  instance  we  have  been  thwartefl  in 
tliis  effort  by  ^^roups  and  individuals  who  are  more  motivated  by  political 
expediency  than  by  reli^i<׳us  conscience.  The  1io!nan  Catholic  Chiircli , for 
instance,  and  for  very  ^ood  reasons  wishes  tl)e  law  to  be  kept  in  its  pres- 
ent  form  while  tlie  Protestant  ortjani zat i oils  side  wi  tli  tlie  Jewish  point  of 
view  in  seekin^^y  s(>me  ineasiire  of  chan^^-e  or  reevaliiation.  To  be  sneclfic, 
in  the  sxjirinty  of  1962,  the  Assembly  Codes  Comsiittee  in  "*־lbaxוy  heard  58 
reli(;ious  and  community  leaders  ropresent iwg 5 ־(>  organizations  who  siipport- 
ed  Sabbatarian  exemptions  while  only  one  spokcsiian,  representing  the  State 
Catholic  Welfare  Committee,  opposed  such  a cha1\ge.  Despite  this  overwhelm 


ins  response  and  clear  ,״ajorlty,  tl.e  issue  never  left  the  committee  and  ״a 
not  bi-ouiiht  for  .iisousslon  to  the  floor  of  tl.e  state  Itb-islatiire . It  is 
for  this  reason  that  X state;!*־«  political  expediency  1!,  1, irtm-TTTSi..  has 

made  short  shrift  of  relitlioua  conviction. 

Of  course,  this  law  is  not  a simple  statement  j^oV^h  i hi  tlnfe-  husiness 
on  -undays.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  issue  would^far  ■״״re  simple  than 
it  Is;  to  every  law  of  this  t,pe  there  are  dozens  of  archaic  and  ludicrous 
exceptL.ns.  In ״ ״r  instance,  a ״ew  Yorker  on  “״״day  may  buy  breaa'but  not 
uncooked  meat,  fioiits  hut  not  bebetaj/ies,  beer  (after  1 I'^M.  ) but 

not  butter,  newspapers  but  not  books,  sasolinej(  and  oil  and  tires  but  not 
batteries.  ״e  naj׳  sell  personal  property  but  not  real  property,  see  a 
movie  (after  2 P.M.;  but  not  attend  a public  darice,  watch  ^ ball  fjane  but 
not  a bicycle  race,  patronize  a delicatessen  but  not  a barbershop.  ־^be 
bistory  of  tliis  law  xn  "Vierican  society  dates  back  to  1612  ־tx  tbe  Ktateji^f 
^irti'inia  U)here  a Sunday  law  was  enacted  to  punish  all  those  who  dxd 

not  attend  Church  on  that  particaxlar  day.  This  was  the  be^^inninß  but  in 
due  course  of  tine,  the  pattern  and  picture  radically  chant^dd  in. til  today 
the  crazy-quilt  patter:,  we  have  cited  already  exists  in  full  '״rce  and, 
by  the  vcr^^  :latiire  of  its  formulation,  discriminates  af^ainst  the  small 
,״ercluont  and  businessman,  many  of  whom  especially  in  this  State  are  " ewl  .sh 
We  make  this  poirt  to  brine:  to  your  attention  a most  vital  fact:  that  is 
to  say,  the  issue  of  the  Fair  -׳abbath  "^aw  is  not  a small  molehill  out  of 
which  Jewish  or^Tanizations  in  ^;«ner^l  and  rabbis  in  particular  have  made 
״ moiintain  or  än  extensive  cose  of  maltreatment  or  ;JS justice.  M,e  facts 

of  tlie  casd  are  plain  for  all  to  see  ^ rrmJ.  comprehend  and  to  disturb  us  all 
these  cases  of  Sunday  law  violations  represent  the  second  lar^^^est  siUfjle 
catacory  of  misdemeanors  brotqiht  before  the  courts  of  our  state;  they  are 
exceeded  only  in  number  by  vehicle  and  traffic  law  !violations.  During; 
the  year  1961,  for  example,  almost  20 , 0(U)  defendants  were  ״r-aif-ned  on 
this  charce.  which  represented  an  increase  of  over  5,00״  over  the  previous 
un  the  other  hand,  out  of  5״  of  the  city’s  largest  business  firms 


year . 
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that  conduct  Sunday  operations,  none  ever  received  n snwnons  ^or  violating 
the  ]aw  of  the  state.  ^hese  busine s s^irms  represent  radio  and  television 
broadcasting;,  newspaper  concessions,  di#;ht seei  11(;  tours,  b_^nks  and  depart- 
merit  stores  which  cater  to  the  customer  by  means  of  telephone  all  on  Sund- 
ay.  Movies  open  prior  to  2 P.M.  on  0,״Hlays,  similarly  libraries  and  mu- 
seums  all  of  whom  employ  a staff  of  workers  In  violation  of  the  law;  not 
one  has  »ver  been  prosecuted^  according;  to  sworn  testimony  by  the  American 
Jewish  Concross,  issued  at  a hearine  in  iJecember  1962. 

^he  orthodox  Jew,  therefore,  is  cou(;ht  in  a situation  which  makes  his 
esononiic  existence  one  of  peril  and  fear.  It.  a very  real  sense,  the  i^abb- 
ath  observer  must  choose  between  his  religious  convictions  and  his  economi 
survival,  especially  in  a (;iv«n  situation  vdiere  in  certain Jinsd  ness  realms 
the  -Saturday  ׳ --  ! represents  almost  50/״  of  the  weekly  1  11ו ז  W״׳t  . If  the 

the  orthodox  Jew  surrenders  his  best  business  day  because  of  bis  rell(;ious 
scruples  it  is  a measure  of  self-sacrifice  for  which  he  receives  no  cor^ 

La  ^ 

pensation;  he  suffers  a double  penalty,  a double  punishment  / ־ י 

40  ^ Wlien  tl}e־־e  small  business  men  are  b^oוl(;ht  before 

M-׳־• 

10וז  courts  because  they  were  i s sued  summon sh--׳,  the  .prdceH  ane  often  very 
lenieitt  and  give  a suspended  sentence;  however,  as  w״  all  know,  the  very 
•time  it  takes  to  c״  to  court,  to  a lawyer,  to  prepare  the  case  all 


v;hich^ean  hardly  bf.  compC  sated 


represent  a loss  of  time  and  reVenuel 
especially  on  the  level  of  tl)e  smal/  bnsiress  man.  This  problem,  in  other 
areas  of  corcern  and  ori(;inatlnc  in  other  states,  has  been  fourht  to  the 
Supreme  ^ourt  as  late  as  196I.  ''^hile  the  Court  upheld  the  law  diie  to  the 
fear  of  other  peon!׳'  takinc  a('va-vare  of  the  llb^r  . ?. ; t .י ״ ־  ed  י ^,ro^ff 
of  oi'es  relijii/us  affiliation  would  liave  to י י^  ;ride  public,  the  court 
nevertheless  sympathized  with  ^t^  plif:ht  of  ti.e  honest  Sabו■ath  observer 
and  Jiistice  Potter  Ctewar־ß  said^t!)is  is  "a  law  which  compels  an  orthodox 
Jew  to  choose  between  ftis  rel  us  faitli  and  his  economic  survival.  ־"hi^ 

is  a cruel  choice".  "o  which  Jiistice  'Lilian  ^׳ndilas  added:  ״Wt,en  tl)es 

laws  are  applied  to  ortliodox  Jews  or  babluit ari an s , tlieir  vice  is  accentual 
ed  . For  tlie  econömic  pressures  on  these  minorities ...  there  is  no  retouise 
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As  a rosni.t,  Governor  iiook^f e 1 lf‘r  •nade  811013וז1ח  to  bav<“  the  law  a- 

niei'ided  hut  to  j׳o  avaia.  At  the  same  tit!«,  thp  l'}62  btate  Democratic.  Plat- 
form  co’itained  a plniik  sppportiii(;  "fair  treatTiout  to  tliose  who  observe 
their  ■^abhath  day  on  a day  other  than  *^nnday" וןר וt  witli  the  defeat  of  the 
det/ncratic  candidate  and  the  election  of  a repnhTican  le^^islatnre , the 

chance  of  this  plank  ^ainin{;  iJits  hattlep'o י י e-nr — into  law  is  nil. 

■*־hus  far,  these  are  the  facts  in  the  case  at  liajid.  However,  my  frien^ 
the  issue  does  not  rest  here  for  the  implications  ar■  as  (jreat  , if  not  moi״ 
so,  tfian  the  facts  speaking!  of  and  by  themselves.  in  the  first  place,  the 
law  and  the  Ipck  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  le^jislators  to  chan^je  it,  im-| 
ply  that  we  who  are  deviants  from  the  norm  in  oiar  society  must  learn  to  ad 
jiist  or  cojiform  to  tlרe  will  of  the  majority.  However,  while  tliis  may  he  a 
sound  princijDle  we  do  not  ask  for  an  ahro^patioji  of  the  law  hiit,  rather,  a 
cliajije  in  its  application  [or , T)etter  still,  ^ universal  application  of  its 
principles  to  all  parties  involved.'^  We  staml  on  tlie  principles  that  tliis 
country  has  Q-rnwn  and  }prospered,  inrleed  has  t״3״own  (״reat , ('tel  ours  is  a 
laiKi  of  ciiltural  pluralism,  frrrd- 1:h. ■י  facet  we  liave  to  fall  into  a 

line  of  reasoVLni;  strictly  in  oppositioji  to  our  rem^jious  pri  ncl  pies  ^impl ie 

4s,  it  wou 


v > W  י׳-י- ' ^׳־י ס 

ה dai.'i'jerous  precedent  iOjjJ. — a — ’ ■׳ at- c ■״־!■'.■ ' —יy- תי־, ־- 
seem  to  me  that  we  can  not  afford  to  he  placed  into  a catai^^:ory  of  second- 
class  citizenship  in  regard  to  this  area  of  co.ocern  as  we  can  not,  did  not 
and  will  not  he  labelled  as  such  on  the  issue  of  ^hurcb  and  State  separa- 


tion  either,  which  we  have  had  occasi^'n  to  discuss  from  this  pulpit  sever- 
a]  times  in  the  past.  As  in  othei'  instances,  solutions  may  >)e  found  if 
the  will  anrl  (Jesire  to  help  people  there  to  begin  with.  i'liis  seems  to 

be  the  case  in  most  states  hiit  not,  for  example,  in  kew  !׳■oi'k,  Tenns.  Ivania, 
Nassachiisetts  and  “aryland.  In  tJonn.  a Sabbatarian  is  not  liable  to  pro- 
secution  if  lie  files  notice  of  his  he]ief,  closes  his  place  of  husittess 
for  one  2h  hour  psf’iod  during  the  week,  fuid  does  not  interfere  with  otlier 
persons  when  they  go  to  worship  on  biinday.  The  same  is  true  for  Maine, 
Michigan  and  Oklahoma,  ,,,ith  slightly  altered  hut  similar  s10J.utes  in  ^“^en- 


tucky,  Indiana  and  Vermont.  In  short,  the  Xian  relit:ion  is  no  ^ violated, 
the  culture  not  oppressed  and  minorities  .ire  fjiven  free  reigi^  in  terms  of 
their  convictions  once  a state  takes  its  own  constitutions,  and  that  of 
the  Federal  G(bveT*nent  , to  heart. 

Uhy  has  so  little  been  accomplished  witliin  tlie  confines  of  ^Vw  York 

State?  In  its  simplest  measure,  the  answer  is  that  the  people  have  not 

iו^dicated  sufficient  interest  or  coJicern  and  leave  the  matter  by  defaixlt 

in  the  hands  of  the  vested  interest  ^;roups.  But  for  xig  ^ews,  .nd  for  all 

those  other  small  r-li^iious  ijroups  who  make  of  the  Sabbath  a holy  day,  the 

issue  is  one  of  G^^at  concern  and  often  one  of  survival . ^ Tn  their  in- 

terest  and  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  01נ  every  level  of  life  in  our  so- 
/ vju<.uvr־«׳*— ^ 

olety,  we  say.  this  is  .1  prohlsn  and  a״  Is.snc  which  cm■  of־  real  and 

deep  concern  to  ״noh  and  every  one  of  us.  'i'o  observe  the  Sahl.ath  is  one 

of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  faith;  It  is  the  root  fror,  which  Judaism 

branches  out  into  all  areas  of  life.  In  anieric.a,  a'  ove  all  other  lands, 

the  to  observe  this  day  as  one  of  sa.,ctifi  cation  should  he  1־;^■ 


to  all  hon.>rable  individuals  and  not  at  the  ex1>ense  of  liveli 

hood.  As  Jews  we  ask.  indeed  we  demand  and  Irieist,  that  we  and  «1״■  cause 
wtn-wl.  we  represent  deserve/׳  a fair  hearint;,  fair  Ju.lgement  and  a fair  so- 
lixtlon  at  the  hands  of  our  felloxv  mericans. 


jVmen . 


Friday  Fvenin{^,  March  1,  1963• 
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PURIM  EVE:  SAT.  MAR  Q. 

INTRODUCTION 

A G-ENERAL 

1 PURIM  one  of  ^reat , Joyous  holidays  on  calendar 
spe^.s  of  persecution  and  despair  but  also  one  of 

״fulfillment 

2 with  all  our  troubles,  had  Esther  & Mofidecai•  evil  י 
was  punished  and  we  made  a holiday  ou?  oB  being  sav! 

j not  on״y  that,  but  we  made  something  !ore  out  of  th 
occasion:  Homentaschen  Just  the  least  of  if  P־lve 


walk 


gifts  to  the  poor;  sing  songs,  special  games 
in  costumes 

tomorrow  our  PA  will  sponsor  PURIM  CARNIVAL 


SPECIFIC 

Imontion  this  to  show  you  how  this  time,  as  on  other 
occasion,  we  Jews  have  taken  a desperate  situation 
and  have  !׳!ade  something  good  and  Joyful  out  of  it. 

2 he^’e  there  was  almost  certain  death,  terror  & desor 
but  we  gave  it:  life,  chal^ty,  fun  & laughter 

3 ■t  sh'Ws  that  ours  is  a rel  of  gladness  & goodness 
even  in  darkest  t^aeQרן^ 

^ as  I say:  this  not  o ly  time,  let  iue  give  you  a 
modern  eca;ap  1 e , 

BODY 

A THERESIENSTADT. 

1  was  a town  in  Europe,  named  after  a great  empress, 
Marla  Theresia  of  Auptria:  Theresienstadt. 

s2  Was  not  a town  or  city  like  we  picture  it  in  our 

J^modern  times  but  a place  primarily f or  soldiers  to 

5 live;  like  an  army  camp  with  houses,  rather  than 
tents;  there  were  towers,  fortress,  high  walls, 

3 during  WII.  before  many  of  you  children  were  born 
(I93S0-I945) , this  town  became  a prison  where  G-er  n 
kept  Jews:  hurt  and  oppressed  them  & many  J.  died. 

4 not  only  adults  but  children  too,  from  all  ages  & 
from  all  lands. 

B PICTURES 

1 when  in  this  prison,  children  drew  1>ictures  and 
wrote  poetry,  some  of  which  I have  here  to  show  you 

2 some  even  drew  pictures  from  memory:  to  remind  them 
of  home  and  what  life  v;as  like  when  they  were  free; 
drew  & wrote  in  nope  that  they  would  return  home 

3 even  -!ore  amazing:  in  dark  prison,  surrounded  by 
wall  & fortress  drew  and  th^ought  and  wrote  of  gree 
flox^ers,  butterflies  eventhough  they  saxir  :״Ittle  tl^a 
was  pretty  and  some,  while  they  wr  te  or  drew,  ;\!ere 
very  near  to  death  themselves. 

4 was  like  PURI־:  we  Just  mentioned:  pe  ;.pie  in  deep  & 
real  trouble  but  ch  idren  saw  light,  gladness  & Joy, 
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PURIM  TME  (GOUT.) 
what)  camp  looked  -ike  #1 
־beds,  ־bunks  in  d rmitory  #2 

strafe  disturbed  view  but  in  vivid  color  #3  & 3a 
houses,  amid  greens  #4 
chiir^en  in  green,  vivid  imagination  #5 
children  playing  games  but  we  know  had  to  wi?rk  at 
age  of  1^  as  adult  #6 
small  poem  "A  newcomer  comes  to  us 
Everything  astounds  him  here 
WhaA7  I sjiould  sleep  on  the  attic  floor? 

Does  one  want  to  punish  me  by  my  having  to  ep.t 

potatoes 

Here  I should  live?  What  irony  ^ / 

Why  the  floor  is  made  out  of 
& there  I should  lay  myself  down( to  s^eep) 
in  such  dirt  I should  have  to  move  around? 


Here  there  is  movement  day  and  night 
From  where  do  we  get  so  many  flies 
They  can  bring  sickness  to  us 

Som.ethlng  is  biting  me.  Are  these  lice?  I can’t 


Theresienstadt  makes  me  feel  so  terribly  uneasy 
When  do  I go  home?  When,  0 when??? 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  . . v,״ 

1 in  these  words  and  uictures  you  nftve  a picture  Ox 
the  eternal  hooe  in  heart  and  minds  of  children; 

2 same  as  it  was‘ with  Purlm  in  days  of  Esth  & Mordec 
so  that  while  you  did  not,  thank  G*d  participate  i 
either  of  the  instances  I mentioned,  still  we  want 
you  to'know  that  PURIM  affects  you  as  well. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 hope  that  you  will  always  remember  that  dark  momen 
will  come  into  your  lives,  as  they  do  to  all  but 

2 we  hope  for  good  and  b etter  days  & w ork  for  them. 
Peo-ole  always  will  try  to  hurt  each  other  or  us  as 

Jew's,  but  we  will  survive.  ^ 4.  ר ר 

3 children  & adults  will  be  in  sadness  but  will  try 
for  cheer,  green,  flavers  & yearn  for  sunshine 

4 this  for  days  of  Est.  Sc  H^rdecai,  for  chla.dren  of 
Theresienstadt,  for  you  and  me  in  these  days  of  Jo״, 
as  we  give  charity  to  poor;tf,  obser-e  our  holiday  anc 
celebrate  freedom  of  Jews  everywhere  in  world. 

A1״IE1'T.  , 

Sat.  Eve.,  March  9,  1963• 
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HEB.  TAB.,  SAT.  AM— SHABBOS  "ZACHOR”  — 

INTRODUCTION 
a-ene^SÄl 

1 this  is  one  •of  special  Shalsrbosim  of  J.  year,  of  when 
there  are  several 

2 have  Shabbos  Hagodol,  prior  to  Pesach  and  have  Sh. 
Bhuvoh.  prior  to  Yom  Kippur 

3 these  are  specially  designated  with  view  to  special 
holl־־holydays  to  follow;  laws,  customs,  thoughts  & 
ideas  connected  with  Yom  Tov, 

I SPECIFIC 

1 this  Shabbos  known  by  name  of  "Zachor״,  "rememorance 
and  alv:ays  falls  Immed,  prior  to  Purim 
2 takes  name  from  phrase *'Z ' chor  es  asher  Eapu’׳  tracing 
Amalek  an  enemy  of  Is.  to  Esau;  Amalek  was  to  be  an 
ancestor  of  Haman;  also  sought  to d estroy  Jews. 

3 Amalek  was  def.  by  Moses  & Joshua,  as  Harn  def  by  Mor 
4 indeed,  tradition  states  that  'aac-.  evil  in  foinily  of 
Eaaj^,  Amalek  & Har-.an  but  victory  ours  at  e ery  turn. 
ODY 

REMEMBRANCE 

1 in  one  sense,  Zachor  refe-'^s  to  all  times  in  centurlei 
past  when  Jews  were  persecuted 
2 not  only  Amalek  but  back  to  Pharaoh,  later  the  Romani 
then  Medieval  Spain,  Popes  and  to  present  Hitler 
3 persecution,  unfortunately,  is  not  new  to  us  at  all. 
4 reasons  are  as  vagine  as  ever  in  regard  to  anti— sem. 
but  it  does  exist  even  in  nost  enlightened  countries 
and  times,  even  in  US  today 
5 still,  we  ־orevail  and  persevere  and  as  we  remember 
misfortune‘ of  the  past,  still  have  hope  f orft omorrow. 

ESTHER  ‘ ^ 

1 Zachor  is  another  meaning  and  revolves  around  Esther 
2 she  a most  fortunate  girl;  orphan  to  Queen, but  at  a 

^ did  not  reveal  her  Jewishness  at  time  of  selection 
4 story  comes  to  a head  in  dramatic  fashion;  Echter 
must  reveal  her  faith  if  the  people  are  to  be  saved. 
5 after  much  persuasion,  she  takes  risk  of  falling  in— 
to  disfavor' and  gains  her  point 
6 modern  lesson  in  terms  of  Zachor:  many  of  us  do  not 
care  to  remember  or  admit  or  affirm  our  Jewishness 
i either,  sometimes  not  at  all  Sc  others  only  in  moment 
J of  crisis  and  trial 

[7  story  indicates  to  us  as  well;  can  t escape  Judaism; 
part  of  our  being  and  we  are  tied  to  it,  in  eyes  of 
world  and  should  be  in  oוlr  own  sight,  whether  we  lik 
it  or  not 

I 8 Hitler  made  this  very  plain  to  us  all  exce  t that  w 
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SHABB03  ZACHOR  (con‘t) 

forcet  too  quickly:  etill  percentage  enough 

for  *exportation.  Could  there  have  been  a more  spec 
If.^  lesson  for  us  of  today? 

9 Zacror  is  as  recent  as  yesterdsy 

1 fl^lly,  ought  to  understand  what  Jud.  represents 

we  sneak  in  terms  of  Zachor 

2  6מ ט  &od,  Revelation,  Messianic  Age,  Inherent  good 
ness  of  Man,  closeness  between  man  and  &od  Instead 
of  blind  faith  and  superstition 

3 not  sacrifice  but  honor,  conduct,  ethics,  morality, 

hone,  belief  and  trust  4 , ״., 

4 unity,  fellowship,  decency,  rlghteou!j(ifheBS  & Ju^W^ 
Instead  of  erroneous  superiority,  ml^lit  or  rule  y 

5־  these*we  represent  in  highest  form  of  life  & we 
^ Should  use  ?cca^ion  such  as  this  Sabbath  to  «remem, 
er"  who  and  v/hat  we  are,  partic  when  w e recall  as 
well  the  nany  times  when  misfortune  befell  uur  cou 
ageous  and  hard  pressed  people. 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  ^ ^ , 

1 this  then  Shabbos  Zachor,  prior  to  Purim 

2 this  Sat.  Eve,  we  read  from  Megilloh  but  today ve 

on!■'׳■  reme  ber  , . 

3 may"  Insight  of  this  day  remain זי ז ith  us  to  enllght- 

en,  strengthen  and  ennoble  us  all 

^1  Esther^ s period  of  trial  is  ours  as  v^l  but  Ttf  we 
recall  our  nosltive/contrlbutlon  and  achievement 

2 our  history■  need  not  be  one  of  turmoil  and  constan 
darkness;  we  can  be  filled  with  gladness  and  Joy  a 

3 1 n^this  light,  we  sh  uld  ap.ro^h  the  future, 

AMEN. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M. , March  9,  1963• 


■rms  IS  JUDAISM  1—P:vnT  iii:  "thk  id^״. 

' My  fri״־d־.  for  thd  pa«t  two  ,״״״tl.s  on  tt,.  second  Prlday  of  January 

and  1-ebrnary ־ ״  buve  discussed  the  subject  ״This  is  Judal״!,״־.  ’^his  Sabh- 
ath  eve  we  return  to  this  very  same  theme  and  after  havin«  perused  the 

״boobs״  and  the  ״men ״ ״e  on  ,e  to   ״יי* ״  U--"• ״ * ־ ״ 

analvze  some  of  the'־^  which  have  made  J..daism  b-eat  in  the  oenturies 

past,  those  ideas  which  have  helped  to  shape  the  character  and  strength  of 
our  faith  to  that  measure  of  fulfillment  within  which  we  find  satisfaction 


and 


, win  even  unto  this  very  day.  For  the  Inst  two  of  our  lecture- 

sermon  ״series,  then,  we  need  only  discuss  the  ״conflict״־  and  the  ״future״ 

to  portray  a design  of  our  religion  which  ties  us  in  fortitude  and  faith 

the  tradition  of  our  forefathers. ״ ״t.  as  in  lectures  previous  to 

this,  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  to  too  great  an  extent  with  the  oh- 

vious.  We  take  it  for  granted,  for  i״st.an־e,  that  our  people  are  fully  a- 

ware  of  the  whole  concept  and  idea  of  the  S.abbath:  that  it  is  the  rock 

upon  Which  our  faith  is  founded.  Tradition  states  that  the  S.nbbnth  was 

,ade  for  Israel  and  Israel  for  the  -abbath,  yhat  measure  of  committment 

״,.pen  ds  a day  not  only^p  rest  hut  oue  of  sacred  purpose  a״,^ 

*■t  ..  ,r  Mod's  rreat  hai'diwork. 

holy  c ' 1 !■&מ0וח»1זז1יי ׳ on  01 ססז- י  s.  ti  ' 

was  a process  of  history  which  saw  ue  - primitive  peoples,  to 

greatness  hy  means  of  slavery,  revelation,  . and  the  final  crossing 

ז to  enter  the  Promised  ^and.  We  are  also  familiar  wtth 

of  the  river  v)or(lan  to  enxe! 

the  idea  of  education  1״  that  this  ^ 1״ ״ »״ ״ ־  the  cornerstones  of ״ ״r 
sternal  faith,  it  was  the  sacred  obligation  of  a parent  to  educate  bis  chi 
in  the  ways  and  beliefs  of  Judaism  from  the  very  earliest  age.  As  a conse 
־pience,  unlike  onr  o׳m  dqy,  when  a child  reached  the  age  of  IT  he  was  trul 

ready  to ״ ״ter  into  the  commnntty  of  Isr.'el  as  an  educ 

Tv  ר a ־ Wv  that  ״an  irnorant  pan  can  not  be  pions  was  an 
dult.  ^he  old  s-iljlftü  tnai  aii  !•(.,״!נ 

ד•  ! Ti  ״I.t■?  ו the  last  two  cer.tiiries  . And,  in  thi״ 
part  of  oiir  relic!»’!^  \u1t11  toe  1^ 

connection,  the  idea  of  ״ehrew  as  ^ sacred  and  holy  langnage  was  also  an 
, Pact.  Hebrew  was  that  means  of  commnnicatlon  which  honnd  one 

tlie  liiik  which  existed  bet^ceen  this  ^,״etieration 


'׳*ew  to  tbe  other  and  it  was 


■^;hos«  which  pi’ececler’  us,aiit1  all  tliosc  which  were  yet  to  follow.  Hebrew 
to  us,  as  Latin  within  the  context  of  the  ^hurch , was  the  universal  ר an- 
p;uap:e  without  which  Judaism  would  be  far  less  a faith  than  it  is  »:oday. 
These  few  ideas  are  bvit  an  indicati>>n  of  what  Jiidaisin  eJitails  01)ונ  whiit  it 
considers  vital  to  its  own  wellbeine•.  Hut,  to  repeat,  these  are  the  most 
obvious  references  to  ideas;  there  are  others  of  which  aur  people  know  ver 
little  but  v^hich  have  still  shaped  tl)e  face  and  personality  of  Jiuiaism. 

One  of  those  )najor  ideas  ^^hich  Ljjare  helped  to  make  Judaism  the  ^i^eet 
and  rewarding;  faith  it  is  in  our  own  time,  may  be  found  withiiT  tlie  context 
of  the  word  " ar^^umeiitation"  . ^t  is  a simple  idea  biit  b׳^sic  to  oar  ^joj  1 < 

view  and,  most  vital,  ,^e  would  bo  hard  pressed  to  find  n similar  approach 
wit>»ln  any  otlier  religion,  eastern  or  western.  •"hejissue,  simply  put,  is 
this‘•  in  Judaism  w*  permitted  to  art;ue  w.xth  '־'od,  to  cpiostii'n  His  wa>  s , 

to  plead  for  our  own  caiise  even  if  it  conflicts  witli  His  and  desi^;^!!,  and 
there  is  no ר זuתisוזment  for  this  act  of  ar^p1|j^entation.  Indeed,  the  tradl- 
tion  points  ont  that  while  the  '׳־ew  rarely 3ת.^ ג  such  an  artnxnent , he  is  en- 
couraced  to  ask,  to  seek,  to  analyze  and  to  delve  into  the  problems  of  the 
spirit  as  lone  as  this  ar^piment at i on  ig  within  a proper,  pespectful  ^nd  no- 
sitive  frame  of  reference.  We  find  it  happening;  time  nnd  a^vain  in  our  sa- 
cxed  literature:  Abrahxun  in  the  instance  of  ‘^cdom  and  Gemnrrah  w^rre  he 
artjvxes  with  '^od  against  the  destruction  of  these  two  infamous  cities  and, 
to  an  extent,  wins  his  point.  We  have  Moses  qxxos  ti  oniuc  his  oxm  choice  to 
be  a leader  of  the  children  of  Igrajj־,  wc  hxwe  Jeremixih  flinging  his  fist 
against  the  “eavens  in  terms  of  the  taik  to  which  he  is  assigned^  and  who 
can  forget  the  great  turmoil  and  tragedy  of  ^ Jcb,  sitting  xxpon  his  dxxng- 
hean,  qiiestioning  the  ways  of  justice  in  this  cruel  and  often  heartless  ^ 
world  of  ours.  xdxo  can  forget,  the  Wk  of  the 

preach-  r koheleth  in  Ledesiastes , the  terx  ilxle ז״סש01ר. י  sent  in  anger  and 
frustration  agaixxst  the  Almighty  Power  ״ : . ־Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity.  . .that  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  ,-^nd  that  which 
has  been  done  is  that  which  shall  be  doxxe,  .ind  thrive  is  nothing  nHw  notier 


L 


has  been  done  is 


iii  . 


.tl,־  I applied  ״,y  heart  to  know  wisdom.  . .1  perceived  that  this 

atso  was  a strivi־.{;  after  tl.e  wind.  For  in  mnoh  wisdom  there  is  vexation 
and  he  that  increaseth  knowled^je,  increaseth  soirow.  Is  this  not  a ■ 

poi((sn״״t  indictment  of  the  ways  of  dod's  world,  do  we  not  find  here  a way 
of  refusing  the  design  and  structnre  of  the  Universe,  of  rebellion  against 
the  Plan  hy  which  ״od  has  directed  man  in  the  search  of 


I 


of  these  instances,  there  is  only  an  answer  but  never  a /t  .״!-יי־  m■  n ; on 

allows  the  questioning  of  man  and  becanse  of  this  procedure,  we  are  the 
stronger  and  the  more  involved.  J-t  leads  us  back  to  the  point  so  often 
made  from  this  pulpit  in  the  past־  a blind  faith  is  of  no  i" < ־ 

״״rid  such  as ־־ ״rs־  rather,  let  ma־־  Ä and  find,  let  himfSf:  and 
search  so  that  on  the  basis  of  his  inowledge  he  will  be  a better  more 

״nd־rsr״״di״g,and;.,ore  appreciative  dew.  This  is  one  of  the  primary 
II  ׳ — ideas  iwhx  within  Judaism  to  this  very  day  and  hour. 

nut  there  is  a seoond'’tS$^hi ch  has  changed  our  entire  way  of  lite 
as  Jews;  it  represents  a revolutio.i  in  thought  which  maHes  the  idea 

one  of  the  strongholds  of  our  ancient  belief.  With  ttie  d.  structlen  of 
the  i'emple  in  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70  C.K.  a belief  came  Into  being  that 
this  and  the  subsequent  dispersion  of  our  people  was  a pun■־  sh 

ment  by  ״od,  in  retaliation  for  the  sins  committed  b;  our  ancestors.  lor 
centuries  the  people  of  Israel  labored  under  the  shadow  of  this  -־־־־»  oon- 
s־q..ence;^  lived  with  an  attitu.le  of  defeatism ־ ־td  inferiority  which  di־ 
,.reat  damage  to  their  mental  wellbeing.  Within  the  last  several  centnrle־ 


this 


con- 


id  with  an  attitiKle  of  defeatism  nnd  irferiority  which  di 


sequence• 


־־I,  was  inverted;  v/e  no  lon{;;er 


however,  tt;^  theolo^jical  idea 


dwell  on  the  aspect  of  nnishment  hut  have  made  this  dispersion  i..t״  a 
positive  adjunct  of  Judaism.  -hat  is  to  say,  since  we  were  dispersed  and 
do  dwell  among  thejpeoples  fif  the  world  and  are  no  longer  a people  center- 
ed  and  co״fi.,ed  to  a particular  Innd  in  the  Middle  ״ast,  let  us  use  our 
position  for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  us  preach  the  messagc^cf ״ ״d  to 

all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  lot 

the  very  corners  of  the  earth  so  that  I'J  ' ' ''יי י ' ־-"  justice, 


iv 


\AJ^  \Jr^  «4 

ial  consciousness 1 ( 4>< יti.1y  Mo■ — r» «»  o 4: — o f— ■«urn 


s thou^jht  which  we  find  !Toot  !■  ■4•  in  the  prophets  of 


\10rality,  ethics  and  soci 
״ * hiTTd — 1׳01־  a0|jn.  It  is  thi 


Judaisni;  that  we  are  to  be  servants  of  tl)e  Lord  in  bi'ini.in^  His  beliefs^ 

concepts  and  ideas  to  all  the  children  of  man,  "Behold,  My  servant,  wliom 

I xiphoid.  Mine  e.lect  in  whom  my  soul  delif^hteth,  I have  put  my  spirit  uphn 

him  nd  he  shall  malce  the  ti^Bt  to  c;o  forth  to  the  nations...!  the  •^ord ו ןa 
*׳> 

c lied  thee  in  ri^jhteousness  and  hj^ve  taken  liold  of  thy  hand  and  kept  tliee 
and  set  thee  for  a covenant  of  the  people;  for  a|j/ii/:ht  unto  the  nations:  t 
open  the  blind  eyes,  to  brin^r  out  of  the  dungeon ^t 'נ e nri soners  piul  tliem 
that  sit  in  (ixrkness  nut  of  the  prison-house ...  to  lodse  the  fetters  of  w; 
edness,  t«  undo  the  bonds  of  the  yoke,  to  let  the  oppressed  p־o  free^  ?»ייי* 
that  ye  break  every  yoke^^s  it  not^  to  deal  t!1y ו וread  to  the  liurvf^ry  ^nd 

tl)at  thou  brin^.;  the  poor  that  is  cast  outjto  thy  hoUse׳׳K  wheii  tho<c  seest 

> 

t[1e  naked  that  thou  wilt  cover  liiin  and  that  thou  X\rilt  not  hide  thyself  fr  1 
thine  oxvnx  flesh."  *hese  arejihe  s]1ecific  ob oils  incumbent  upon  us  as 
servants  of  God,  dis1)erzed  for  just  this  positive  !mrpose  atunny  the  peopljfe 
of  the  earth. ^si"^e  idea  oT  service  in  behalf  a better  humanity  is  a 
precept  of  Judaism  without  which  wf  could  not  be  the  same  for  this  is  one 
of  the  all-Con^ui’in^  passions  of  oxir  faith:  to  live  according  to  the  level 
of  sacred  and  dedicotod  service  wild  ch  has  beeix  con  ajuled  us  by  -■-saiab.  !ו 
disnersi on,  then,  because  of  you  aiid  me,  shall  serve  a iisefiil  and  ^l״f״tous 
,1  n I - r by  means  of  ,,rhich  our  lives  take  on  nean־iny  aי'd  niirpose. 

Bxit  if  we  are  to  think  in  terms  of  our  bein^  servants יי- ס  *^od,  then 
other  idea  must  be  brouj!1t  to  tlie  fore:  it  is  to  say  that  the  ^ew  was  the 
oue  people  or  ftiith  or  wtiich  formulated  and  later  formalized 

X 

the  idea  of  One,,  Universal  Deity  who  rules יי ס  mankind.  ^ some- 

thing  ndx/  within  the  framework  of  religious  thought  and  ideas}  the  0^זץ 
broxight  it  to  the  attertion  of  the  world  at  lar^je  and  religio^  ״tarted  on 
a new  path  toward  refinement,  spi'histi  cat,i(רn  ^nd  pxirity.  Prior  to  this 
specific  time,  religion  implied  maxiy  {jods;  ^ews  too  hod  tribal  deities 
and  we  worshipped  accordingly  bxit  Isaiah  cba)1ged  a whole  attitude  of  be- 


V, 

when  he  l״siete1׳  that  the  (iod  of  ■".sraeJ  ■,asj^ot  bound  by  prJivate  coven 
ant  to  oiJr  ancestors  but,  In  real  fact,  rnled  over  all  the  world.  "I  a״^' 
tie  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  beside  me  there  is  no  God"  and  tins  fonnr 
poetic  expression  in  the  famous  verse  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  ^ord  of 
llos's,  THE  VHGLE  ?LulTlI  is  fuliof  ^Hs  ^;lory״  . No  lonser,  then,  ^.as  “e  our 
private  possession  with  an  obligation  to  protect  an(’  fpiard  us  but  from  now 
on,  we  were  -Hs,  to  pray  to,  to  obey,  to  heed  and  follow  which  placed  man 
into  an  eו^tirely  different  •erspective.  ^od  could  no^  40nt;er  be  boUf;11t  Ivy 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  he  could  no/  lont;er  bebribed  into  doine  oiir  bidding;; 
or  the  contrary,  the  covenant  was  imposed  1:pon  us  to  serve  Him  with  all  on 
heart  and  nicht.  ^ X^hc  chosen  meant  to  choose  Him  wltl׳>out  reservatxnn! 

■^t  was  an  idea  which  remainid  to  this  very  day  within  the  context  of  all 
we  call  sacred  pnd  ,,hich  typifiesjus  as  inheritors  of  a creat  tradition. 

In  short,  my  friejuls,  these  three  ideas  make  us  more  ^ewish  than  most 
otlier  ideas  within  Judaism:  that  ours  i©  an  open  faith,  that  the  dxspers- 
ion  has  made  us  true  servants  of  God,  and  that  the  Almichty  of  Israel  is 
supreme  in  all  the  world  with  man  heinc  His  instrument.  ־^hese  arc  not  as 
obvious  as  previ.tisly  cited  ideas  and  they  are  not  well  recocT1iz«d.  ^et, 
for  all  their  olnscurity  and  lack  of  deep  involvement  on  our  part,  eveti  in 
vidw  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  take  them  seriou^y  ur  vidw  them  inteil  i- 
gently,  they  arc  a part  of  process,  n I dJiir-B.  JTT  we  can  aay  as  we  sur 

vey  the  heritage  which  is  ours,  with  pride  and  with  fcrcefulness , "This  tj 

is  Judaism", 
ihnen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  eveninCt  Harch  f,  19^3י 


"THIS  13  JULAISMl"  PAHT  III, 
The  Ideas . 


YM  & YWHA  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  & INWOOD 
5U  Nagle  Avenue  LO  9-6200 


Brotherhood  Program 

Wednesday,  February  20,  I963  1 - 5:30  P.M, 

))נ*♦***♦♦♦ ♦ 

Dancing  _-_-__lto2  P.M, 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

Greetings  - Dr,  Hans  Epstein,  Executive  Director  of  the  Y 
Soprano  Soloist  - Roni  Rollins 

Guest  Speakers 

Rabbi  Robert  L,  Lehman  - Liberal  Congregation  Hebrew  Tabernacle 

of  Washington  Heights. 

Mrs,  Anna  Arnold  Hedgeman  - National  Conference  of  Christians 

and  Jews. 

REFRESHMENTS  Dancing  continued  3:30  to  500 

Music  for  dancing  provided  by  Ehiergency  Trust  Rind  of 
Local  802  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

AILL  WELCOME 


GUESTS; 

Golden  Age  Club  of  Lutheran  Church  of  Our  Saviours  Atonement 
Mini sink  Leisure  Time  Club 

Golden  Age  Club  of  Red  Shield  - Saltation  Amy 
Golden  Age  Club  of  Bronx  House 


(The  Y is  supported  by  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies) 
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FINCH  COLLEGE . 

TOPIC  TITLE 

revealing;  in  itself:  ?Jew"  looks  at  1nifl-20th  cent 
tills  injp.lies  that  I,  as  a ^ew,  loak  at  world  in 
differ  nt  lioHt  than  yon,  a •‘^ian 

while  this  a catch-nl3  title;  not  too  ^;־ood  for 
brotherhood  week!  Of  course,  for  this  discussi<יn 
excellent  title 

for,  if  yon  m.'ike  me  thin/^  abont  it,  we  ^ews  ^ 
look  at  world  fron:  rlifferent  point  of  view  in  20t] 
WAil — HIT].  EU 


lartje 

miich  teachiriij  ,,rasted:  i^ichniann,  efc . were  all  ■“■״ 
IbRVLL 

another  aspect  of  mid  20th  cent:  UN  frm  X pt  of  v 
JEW:  as  !:isf.mnrnt  of  creatitm  of  State  of  Israel 
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can  t understand  rnoflern  Judaism,  after  mid  20tb 
witfiont  t akin,;;  this  monejjtous  step  into  coiisider, 
for  world  at  large,  as  reflected  in  UN  have  new 
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third  great  aspect  of  mid  20thcent,  great  dev׳i^o 
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now  views  as  responsible  for  this  as  N;  ־oine  of  th 
leading  scientists  were  ^ews 

b:1t  I ly'ant  to  cari'y  this  into  another  ai’ea:  Space 
suppose  A\re  find  other  life:  what  of  phrase  in  our 
orah:  man  created  in  God's  Ii’aj^e? 
what  if  image  is  <iifre’־ent;  where  does  that  leave 
our  theology;  will  it  make  nan’s  attempt  at  rel, 
more  feeble? 
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and  have  been  sirice  be^^jinniiig  of  onr  existence 
in  fact,  are  the  o^־  i;roup  Avhicf)  observes  herita;; 
each  year  by  saying:  we  were  slav^  in  land  of  E. 
has  its  modern  consequence,  as  ew 
for*  minorities  b;xt  , especially,  in 
:כabbath  legislation 

where  we  side  with  Protestants  but 
also,  bep.  of  Cimrch  & State,  Prayer,  ^^oleased  txi 
& then,  of  course,  are  more|couscious  of  all  probl:: 
of  minorities  bee.  o\1r  kids  :Meet  it  daily. 
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have  not  spoken  of  theology,  beceiuse  not  asked 
but  each  of  points  I have  ta*nti  ׳nerl  could  lead  in- 
to  these  verious  areas  & we  coi^d  t.-4ic  for  hours 
t0Tיics:  %ssiah,  Uriginal  ^in,׳׳^.nity  are  but  few 
but,  i״|blosiיlg,  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  i 
questioned  title  in  terms  of  its  specific  .ewis 

allo^question  tlie  tVought<  and  problems  of  mid-:.P,t 
ce31t11ry;  as  you  nmst  know  from  yo31r  reading,  we  a 
now  in  year ד1*7 צ  and  this  3^00  X«־  ^ 

'Jew  quite  a different  ;:T!  ^ 
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THIS  IS  JUDAISM:  PART  I:  THE  BOOKS 


יץ 
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׳•  My  friends,  we  Jews  are  known  as  "The  People  of  the  Book".  This  title 
has  been  given  us  not  only  because  The  Book  is  ours  in  that  it  was  written 
by  the  Jew,  reflects  the  Jew  and  serves  as  a basis  for  all  other  western 
faiths  but,  also,  because  we  have  taken  the  Book,  the  Bible,  nuL  as  0 pie.L.0■•» 
uf־  llLeiaiuro  no  mnlLBi*  lufby  and  inapirlng,  but  have  classified  it  as 

our  most  sacred,  our  holy,  possession.  It  is  not  simply  ת tacnoie  which  we  have 
as  our  heritage  but,  in  addition,  we  take  this  •bs^  as  a source  for  the  manner 


in  which  we  live  our  lives  from  day  to  day.  The  book  does  inspire,  grant  us 
courage,  13a±idaga־ssrs  peace,  speaks  of  our  history  and  heritage^  9:^  brings  God 
to  each  of  us  so  that  I4e  may  enter  our  hearts  and  minds  to  ennoble  and  sancti- 
fy  our  spirits.  This  is  the  simplest  definition  of  "The  People  of  the  Book" 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Indeed,  we  have  written  and  read  books 
throughout  the  long  co13rse  of  our  history;  religiously,  we  are  in  the  year 
5723  and  I doubt  whether  one  single  year  has  ever  elapsed  whether  some  book 
was  not  written  by  one  of  our  people  to  speak  of  our  faith  ■siKi  to  laud  its 
greatness  and  wonder.  Brom  the  earliest  scatchings  on  some  of  imperish־• 

able  material  to  the  leather-bound  portfolios  of  our  own  day  and  age.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  Bible  but  we  also  have  the  Mishna,  Midrash  and  Gemorrah; 
The  list  of  modern  authors  alone  extends  from  A to  Z,  from  Achad  Haam  to 
Israel  Zangwill;  aeü  the  nature  of  their  content  extends  from  the  simplest 
folk  tales  to  highly  philosophic  treatise^y^whlch  have  helped  to  shape  the 
character  of  our  religion.  Not  all  books,  of  course,  ere  of  equal  worth; 
some  are  known  and  read  only  by  the  scholar^  ajad  some  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  tias-  interested  layman  while  a gböJ'־־p־r־üpm׳ lloi■!  never  reach  the  honda 
&£  the■  intorooted  3 ayma«  while  a good  proportion  never  reach  the  hands  of  the 
average  congregant  at  all.  Tkog  phere  ere  oAtne  who  write  popular  novels  . 
which*attein  a wide  circulation  and  arouse  widespread  interest  but  theseKde- 
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pict  Jews  in  iäSß  most  disadvantageous 


tead  of  bringing  in- 


f,  these  novels  only  aggravate  the 


sight  and  value 


unpopular  views  already  held  by  the  insecure  and  unconvinced.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  our  present  day  society:  the  average  person  would  rather  reed 


I 


II. 

a volume  listed  the  "best  seller"  clessdr^l^t^/ft  thsn  delve  into  8 realm 

s wonderfully 
the  world 

of  thought . 

The  only  book  I know  which  has  been  an  unparalleled  success  in  the  area 
of  popular  reading  is  the  Bible,  the  book  we  gave  to  the  world  at  large.  It 
is  the  obvious  example;  the  one  volume  which  affects  the  mores  of  our  culture 
whether  we  accept  this  fact  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Both  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  way5  of  life  are  biblical  in  origin;  more  people  read  our  Bible 
more  often  than  any  other  volume,  on  the-faoe-e-f  the  acrtjg)•.  There  is  not  a 
single  language  which  does  not  possess  a translation  of  that  series  of  books 
which  begin  with  Genesis.  Whatever  it  was  that  motivated  the  great  success 
of  this  volume,  the  style,  the  language,  the  accessibility,  the  nobility  and 
spirituality  of  it,  whatever  the  case  it  remains  supreme.  Yet,  in  all  the 
attention  that  has  been  lavished  upon  the  Bible  we  have  811  too  long  over- 


ol־  literature  which^while  perhaps  not  so  popular,  is  nevertheles 
worthwhile  for  811  those  who  are  interested  in  the  motivation 


Ill 


-touches  him  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep  at  night.  It  affects  man  at  moments 
6f  joy  and  at  times  of  trial,  it  reaches  him  when  he  is  alone  and  when  he  is 
together  with  his  fellow  worshippers,  it  speaks  to  him  in  the  language  of  his 
faith,  Hebrew,  in  the  language  of  his  land,  English  in  our  case,  and  it 
sp^ok's'^■  him  in  the  language  of  his  heart  which  is  undefinable״  a*־d  J[^t  voices 
words^  beliefs  and  sentiments  which  tpwf  the  deepest  recesses  of  a 

man’s  being. 

Is  this  prayerbook  unobtainable,  difficult  to  read,  impossible  to  under- 
stand,  too  large  to  hold  or  its  print  too  small  to  read,  its  secrets  reserved 
only  for  the  Jew?  None  of  these;  rather,  the  prayerbook  is  there  for  one 
and  all  and  it  is  of'־־Worth  and  value  for  men  of  good  will  of  all  faiths.  Why 
then  is  it  read  so  sparingly  or  not  aid  all^and  is  unknown  by  a multitude  of 
suffering  humanity?  A religion  is  not  an  advertising  agency  with  an  annual 
budget  for  commercial  propaganda!  A religion  seeks  to  help  a fellow  human 
being  as  he  struggles  to  find  his  way  toward  the  noble  reaches  of  the  Al- 
mighty.  Our  hard-sell  commercial  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence  so 
we  ask  you  to  turn  the  volume  of  your  set  high  so  that  you  may  hear:  go  into 
any  synagogue  nearest  you,  sit  in  the  pew  end  pick  up  the  book  near  you.  It 
will  be  a prayerbook  and  it  will  contain  a message  of  such  Infinite  beauty 
that  you  too  will  find  a measure  of  peace  and  comfort,  a degree  of  strength 
and  courage.  Read  a page  or  two  this  one  time,*  come  back  and  resume  your 
reading  on  another  day  make  the  habit  of  reading  the  prayerbook  something 

vital  to  your  each  and  every  day.  Who  knows^  but  perhaps  you  too  will  begin 
to  pray  instead  of  merely  reading  words,  perhaps  you  will  find  within  your 
Synagogue,  within  the  pages  of  your  prayerbook  that  message  of  hope  and  faith, 
of  belief  end  trust  which  shall  make  of  you  a better  and  more  wholesome  indi- 
vidual.  You  may  read  first,  "0  Lord,  I shut  out  the  din  and  fret  and  little- 
ness  of  things  that  I may  feel  myself  alone  with  Thee  in  the  silence"  and  then 
be  led  to  prey  "How  shall  I come  before  God , the  Most  High?”־*׳  And  how  shall  I 
bow  before  the  God  of  old?  I will  built  an  alter  of  the  broken  fragments  of 
my  heart,  and  humble  my  spirit  within  me."  This  you  will  find  within  the 

term  but  a Solume  for 


THIS  IS  JUDAISM:  PART  II:  THE  MEN. 

My  friends,  have  you  ever  esked  yourselves  the  question:  who  are  the 
great  men  of  Judaism?  Surely,  the  diversity  of  answers  wo1:ld  match  the 
numbers  asked^ for  the  history  and  development  of  Judaism  is  a process  filled 
with  the  presence  of  great  personalities.  When  asked  this  question,  even 
the  youngest  child  in  our  religious  schools  could  easily  name  such  luminaries 
as  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  our  faith:  they  could  cite 
Moses,  Joshua,  Elijah  without  great  difficulty.  At  a more  advanced  age  they 
could  probably  mention  the  names  of  the  three  major  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  but,  of  course,  these  would  be  the  obvious  choices.  These  are  the 
names  of  men  who  have  contributed  greatly  toward  the  shaping  of  our 
characters  as  a religious  force;  we  could  not  understand  Judaism  without  a 
Moses  or  an  Abraham.  Indeed,  even  the  Aaron  who  built  for  the  people  a 
Golden  Calf  was  necessary  to  our  process  of  evolution  as  a monotheistic 
faith  for  his  example,  if  nothing  else,  is  constantly  cited  as  an  instance 
of  great  transgression  and  the  consequences  which  followed.  Such  men  as 
Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  Rabbi  Shelomo  ben  ^itzchok  better  known  as  "Rashi”, 
or  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon  better  known  as  Rambam  or  Maimonides  all  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  individuals  who  influenced  our  faith  because  they  were  of  our 
faith,  were  deeply  involved  in  its  process  of  thought  and  ideas,  and  as  well, 
they  were  in  Judaism  more  than  by  reason  of  birth.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Moses  Mendelsohn,  Abraham  Geiger,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Franz  Rosenzweig  and  Martin 
Buber  all  of  these  men  living  within  the  last  three  centuries  and  each  one 
influencing  the  shape  and  course  of  our  living  and  dynamic  faith.  Often  the 
men  we  mention  were  on  opposite  ends  of  a controversy,  their  careers  pros- 
pered  or  floundered  on  their  statement  of  truth,  they  were  personally  "ז י ' 1 ו 
or  reviled  during  the  course  of  their  years  on  earth  but  each  one  made  a 
positive,  concrete,  meaningful  and  invaluable  contribution  to  the  faith  of 
which  we  are  a part.  Judaism  would  not  be  the  same  without  any  of  them^ in 
just  the  way  we  know  it  in  our  time;  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  men  of 
great  stature  and  integrity  we  owe  a great  debt.  They  sowed  ideas  and 
reaped  a harvest  of  controvery;  they  influenced  our  movement,  winnowed  its 


teaohlngs.  reflned  our  beliefs,  challenged  our  traditions  and  discarded 
the  newest  refer״.  content  and  «orthlness  of  our  tradl- 

tion.  The  early  phrase  of  our  faith,  used  at  that  time  in  a different  co 

׳V‘/ 

text,  applies  also  to  these  great  men; 

"These  and  these  are  the  words  of  the  Living  God.״ 

Of  course,  there  are  others  who  have  made  great  contributions  to  the 

«orld  at  large  but  they  ^ not  fit  Into  our  description  here.  That  Is  to 
say,  such  men  as  Einstein,  or  Freud  surely  helped  to  shape  a world  of  which 
we  are  a part  yet  the  fact  that  they  were  of  the  Jewish  religion  Is  of 
little  we^Sh,  They  were  Jews  by  birth  only;  it  is  the  type  of  fact  which 
is  valuable  only  to  those  who  must  prove  the  worth  of  their  faith  by  the 
number  of  great  men  it  has  produced.  The  statisticians  work  wonders  with 
such  facts;  such  wonders  to  beholdl  But  Elnsteln-s  theory  of  relativity 
has  not  the  remotest  correlation  to  anything  Jewish  while  the  political 
Zionism  of  Theodor  Herzl  surely  does.  All  in  all,  when  we  speak  of  men  who 
have  had  a decisive  influence  on  Judaism  we  cannot  cite  merely  those  who 
were  born  of  Jewish  parentage;  rather,  only  those  who  out  of  their  faith 
assured  in  some  smell  measui-e  the  success  and  continuance  of  our  religious 
heritage.  One  of  the  great  examples  of  this  type  of  an  individuelles  to 
us^^of  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  He  lived  in  David-s  time  and  «»ee  to 
confront  the  king  because  the  need  had  arisen.  David  was  a true  human  being 
burdened  by  the  vice  and  blessing  each  of  us  carries  as  well.  He  loved 
Bathsheba  and  took  her  unto  himself;  her  husband,  Uriah  was  sent  to  the 
front  to  be  killed  in  battle  in  a cold,  calculating  move.  But  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  the  people  had  been  greatly  offended  trans 

greased  every  responsibility  and  privilege  of  leadership,  *׳man  Nathan 

appeared  before  the  king  and  spoke  a parable;  a men  had  an  only  kid  which  he 

loved.  A strong  man  came  and  took  it  away  and  in  order  to  make  the  theft 

•uhpt.  will  the  king  do  to  this  man? 


legal,  he  had  the  wa£k^cn  killed.  Now,  what  will  the  king  do  to  this  man? 

David,  missing  the  irony  of  the  example,  rose  in  fury  and  said,  he 
mightily  punished.  ־Who  is  this  man  that  dares  to  traffic  with  the  goods  and 


III. 


lives  of  my  people?  And,  in  one  of  tb.e  most  awesome  answers  ever  given 
in  biblical  literature,  Nathan  states  ״Thou  a14^ the  manl״  By 


יזז  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 


reason  of  this  accusation,  Nathan 


faith,  although  he  is  not  well  known  nor  his  action  truly  appreciated.  Im- 
egine  the  courage,  the  fright,  the  strength,  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
Nathan  as  he  took  the  resolve  to  speak  before  the  King;  he  humbled  David  as 
few  other  men  had  ever  been  humbled  before•  By  virtue  of  his  action  he  in- 
sisted  on  translating  a cardinal  ideal  in  Judaism  to  concrete  reelity:  there 
is  equality  of  faith  and  justice  for  all  men,  the  king  and  beggar  are  of 
equal  stature  before  the  teachings  of  Judaism,  the  rights  of  the  one  are  as 
precious  to  this  man  as  to  that.  The  law>  of  mercy,  justice  and  decency  ha%^ 
but  one  application  and  all  men  are  affected  equally  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
But,  now,  imagine  the  result  if  David  had  r^t  been  remorseful,  if  Nathan  had 
not  had  the  courage,  had  the  people  not  reacted  to  the  act  of  injustice  but 
had  let  the  deed  go  unchallenged  by  default,  inertia  or  fear?  Our  faith 
might  well  have  become  an  autocratic,  dictatorial  and  perhaps  thoroughly  ar- 
bitrary  way  of  life,  with  fear  as  the  guide^iäSe  by  which  we  cling  to  life,•  8«d 
such  ideals  as  honor,  justice  and  righteousness  ,^submerged  in  the  interest  of 
aristocratic  aggrandizement•  Because  Nathan  spoke  the  words  C./? 

”Thou  art  the  Manl”  the  people  taught  the  king  an  unforgettable  lesson:  thq|^ 
ו mi  1 all  and  the  responsibility  of  leadership  must  never 

be  abused.  It  marked  a deMni^lyfe  otage  in  the  development  of  our  people  s 
history  and  concretely  affected  the  manner  of  their  faith. 

The  lesson,  it  appears,  is  obvious•  We  all  know  too  many  instances  when 

tragedy  and  horror  occurred  in  our  world  because  there  was  need  of  a man  to 

say  ”Thou  art  the  Manl”  but  no  single  individual  took  the  courage  to  speak 

his  mind.  Over  the  centuries,  millions  of  lives  might  have  been  spared, 

millions  more  might fiiave^not^ been  enslaved,  millions  more  might  have  lived 

better,  more  wholesomely  and  more  fully.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Judaism 

that  we  had  such  a man, who  rose  at  the  proper  moment^ and  his  words  were  never 

forgotten;  we  have  tried  to  live  by  his  example  ever  since.  Indeed,  he  was 
a great  man  of  Judaism  and  his  name  is  for  a blessing.  Amen. 


THIS  IS  JUDAISM:  III:  IDEAS. 


* My^^lends,  there  are  many  ideas,  principles  and  beliefs  which  lead  us 
to  ^ay  "This  is  Judaisml".  The  orthodox  Jew,  for  instance,  could  not  imagine 
his  faith  without  a strict  and  complete  separation  of  milk  and  meat  products, 
all  growing  out  of  that  concept  which  we  call  ”Kosher”.  At  the  same  time,  for 
a traditional  Jew  to  worship  without  a head  covering  would  be  unthinkable  and 
it  is  a foregone  conclusion  that  even  the  youngest  of  school-age  children  can 
already  speak  a few  words  of  Hebrew,  the  holy  tongue  of  the  Jew,  and  with  his 
earliest  school  training  would  be  taught  to  read  in  fluent  Hebrew  the  words  of 
the  prayerbook  and  Bible.  This  was  done  as  8 matter  of  course  for  it  was  un- 
derstood  by  the  Jewish  community,  in  whatever  land  or  age  or  circumstance,  that 
one  of  the  most  vital  links  which  tiu  ao  fro״  one  generation  to  the  next  and 
intertwine  our  beliefs  with  those  of  the  past  and  future  wemhETTs־  QlL־J5111^u3s±igr- 

!ן  I ^ was  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  A boy  of  13»  ®s  he 

becomes  a Bar  Mitzvoh,  a son  of  the  commandment,  and  is  called  before  the  as- 
sembled  congregation  to  read  from  the  sacred  text  of  the  Torah,  knows  how  to 
read,  write  and  speak  the  essential  phrases  of  the  language  of  his  faith.  To 
the  Jew,  of  course,  all  this  is  obvious  just  as  the  presentation  of  his  child- 
ren  for  education,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  laws,  and  the  participation  in 
public  prayer  are  all  obvious  to  him  who  is  inclined  to  the  traditional  path 
of  his  forefathers.  To  him,  Judaism  is  a faith  of  practice  which  involves  him 
in  some  act  of  ritual  and  affirmation  each  and  every  step  of  his  waking  day; 
he  can  never  reject  or  discard  his  Judaism  for  it  is  with  him  constantly. 

The  Liberal  Jew,  while  accepting  many  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 

traditionally  oriented  Jew,  places  his  emphasis  of  belief  8«d׳  ideas  and  princi- 

pies  on  a different  level  entirely.  Naturally,  he  also  educates  his  children 

l/uc^ 

from  the  Nursery  grades  through  Confirmation  and  often  beyond^'^^d  considers 
this  one  of  the  primary  obligations  incumbent  upon  him.  Like  all  the  others 
he  observes  the  Sabbath  by  attending  Synagogue  worship  and  by  following  the 
time-hallowed  customs  and  ceremonies  in  his  home.^sd־  He  believes  in  the  value 


of  Hebrew  as  diligently  as  his  traditional  neighbor.  At  the  same  time,  tne 

^ , _ _ _ X.  _ j u ■ tahed  Mared 


ily-adjunot 


liberal  Jew  oono jdor 0 — ltT  these  acts  45-0  represent 


II 


ttie  deeper  meanings  of  his  eternal  faith^  that  is  to  say,  he  looks  for  the 
essentials  not  so  much  in  practice  but  in  the  imeiic  trie® 5 and  ideals  and  be- 
liefs  which  have  made  his  faith  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  He  finds. 


for  instance,  in  the  nBssage  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  the  concept  of  a Universal 

Deity^  ^one  of  the  ^r^^^^^c^tri  but  ions  the  JewLjli  1 has  brought  to 

the  rest  of  mankind^t  so  early  8 stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought  most  other  people  still  prayed  to  idols  and  concerned  themselves 

with  the  practices  of  polytheism  and  paganism.  The  liberal  Jew.  again,  looks 
for  his  solace  and  spiritual  renewal  to  the  prophets  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 jf  fi H ״n  1 1 cH-  hi m e 

a message  of^social  justice  and  equality  at  a time  when  most  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  were  still  placing  the  entirety  of  their  faith  into 
the  act  of  sacrifice.  Ou t ■rgP  this  reemphasis  of  ideas^grew  a concept  of  hu- 
manltarian  concern  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  religious  thought;  the 
effects  of  which  have  had  far  reaching  consequences  unto  this  very  day.  Only 
recently  did  our  parent  body,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  dedi 
cate  a center  in  Washington,  D.C.  which  stands  as  a I i vi  rtg  symbol  to  the  liv- 
ing  value  of  our  prophetic  Ideals modern  world. erP  imliliH  UU'־OT־L 

But  the  Liberal  Jew  seeks  to  delve  deeper  and  more  fully  into  the  realm 
of  ideas.  By  so  doing  he  attains  8 degree  of  fulfillment  which  makes  his 
faith  fully  meaningful,  alive  and  wondrous  to  behold.  One  of  these  basic 
ideas  may  be  found  in  the  modern  words  of  a great  man,  scholar  and  religious 
philosopher  who,  when  he  answered  the  call  of  the  Almighty,  left  a void  in  our 
ranks  and  a measure  of  great  sadness  in  our  hearts.  I refer  to^abbi  Leo 
Baeck,  once  rabbi  in  the  great  congregation  of  Berlin,  later  clandestine 
teacher  of  Judaism  in  a concentration  camp  and  lat er^prof essor  at  Hebrew  Union 
College  - Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati.■»]»©  dug  deeply  into  our 
living  faith  to  say:  "Judaism  is  8 religion  of  questions".  In  that  simple 
phrase  we  find  a world  of  philosophic  food.  Dr.  Baeck  crystallized  a thought 
for  us  which  said:  Curs  is  not  8 religion  of  answers  of  and  by  themselves,  we 

are  not  simply  told  what  to  do  or  say  or  the  way  to  believe.  Curs  is  not 
merely  a religion  of  undefined  action  or  blind  faith  but,  rather,  i■«־  the 


III. 


worth  of  our  religion  and  its  overriding  value  'that  we  ere  permitted  to 
question,  even  doubt,  so  that  we  may  believe  and  know  Judaism  the  better. 

Of  course,  this  principle  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  Biblical  literature: 
who  can  forget  the  phrases  of  Jeremiah  as  he  seeks  some  sort  of  justification 
of  the  Almighty  for  the  awesome  assignment  given  him;  who  can  ever  forget  the 
agonizing  questions  of  Job  as  he  sits  in  the  midst  of  snd  lifts  the 

uooiron  <a <o 0 ir  1 n cr  מ niTifi  mft fi sur©  of  8nd  reason 


plaintive  voice  toward  Heaven  seeking  some  measure  of  >1u  Uif  1 um  L'i/in  and  reason 
or  logic  for  what  he  has  endured.  What  of  the  preacher  Koheleth,  in  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastics,  who  tells  us  in  no  uncertain  language  that  ״Vanity  of  vani- 
ties,  all  is  vanity"  and  "That  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that 
which  has  been  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.  And  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun".  Indeed,  questions  and  doubt  were  and  are  permitted,  in  a re- 
sponsible  manner,  so  that  by  means  of  examination  and  dialogue  with  himself  or 
with  God,  man  can  find  the  answers  to  the  problems  which  concern  him  deeply. 

We  of  Judaism  have  always  believed,  it  is  one  of  the  ideas  which  has  added 
greatness  to  our  way  of  life;  bfagt  to  ask  and  to  seek,  to  delve  and  to  examine 
are  all  qualities  which  help  to  shape  the  hard  core  of  a positive,  knowing  and 
worthwhile  faith.  He  who  has  sought  and  found,  he  who  doubted  and  now  believe 

öi-vje, 

he  who  inquired  and  found  the  root;aä^  these  L-ypuil  uT־  religious  seekers, 
they  represent  us  all,'^are  the  better  for  they  have  found  strength,  fortitude 
and'^inshakable  belief  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  This,  then,  surely  is 
one  aspect  of  our  faith  which  we  encourage  and  in  which  we  place  our  trust;  it 
is  neither  superficial  nor  negative  but  helps  to  place  the  message  and  meaning 
of  Judaism  into  a proper  and  enlightened  perspective. 

This  particular  aspect  of  religion  is  not  a part  of  every  faith;  I be- 
lieve  it  is  a matter  of  spiritual  greatness  which  opened  the  path  9^  utter 


It  was,  in  its  time 


belief  and  conviction. 


and  to  this  day,  8 unique  contribution  by  Judaism  to  the  development  of 
religious  thought  which  permits  us  to  say  that  this  too,  is  Judaism.  Amen. 


THIS  IS  JUDAISM;  PART  IV:  THE  CONFLICTS. 

'•  My  friends,  there  13  not  a single  movement  or  cause  or  ideology  vhich 
has  grown  to  maturity  without  its  share  of  conflicts.  The  early  _aj^trlots 
fashioned  America  in  the  image  which  is  dear  to  our  hearts  today  certainly 
fo.«ht  with  each  other  bitterly  and  often  in  order  to  assure  a more  perfect 
Union.  The  Civil  War,  our  one  great  instance  of  Internal  strife  was  but  the 
outward  manifestation  of  fee  great  deVate  between  opposing  forces:  argumenta- 
tion,  discussion,  disagreement  and  philosophic  conflict  half  been  a paiTof  our 
land  long  before  1776.  As  this  is  true  of  our  own  country  and  its  democratic 
outlook  and  its  republican  philosophy  of  government  so  has  it  been  true  of 
other  lands  or  nations  as  well.  The  Russian  colossus  has  likewise  been  rent 
asunder  by  ideological  conflict  since  the  early  days  of  the  revolution;«״!  the 
government  of  France  has  suffered  similarly  when  governments  fell  not  only  be- 
cause  of  a conflict  of  personalities  but  because  of  a very  real  disagreement 
on  policy  and  on  the  ideas  which  would  !««a^t^g^ess . As  this  is  true  of 
nations  and  governments,  so  the  value  of  the  may  be  brought  into  the 

context  of  the  world  of  religious  thought.  The  major  faith  of  our  Western 
world,  the  Christian  religion,  has  made  adjustments  time  and  again;  no  one 
can  minimize  the  schisms  which  affected  the  Catholic  Church,  both  Roman  and 
Eastern,  ־ad  I^ie  world■  s theological  face  was  changed  for  all  time  with  the  ad 
vent  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  When  the  Protes^ta^protested  it  was  the 
end  of  an  era  and  today  their  range  of  protestation  rcn,^«i  from  the  High  Epls 
copal  Church  to  the  Unitarian  or  Quaker  Meeting  House.  Conflicts  such  as  these 
have  had  far  reaching  .effects  on  every  cohesive  body  they  have  touched;  some 
might  say  that  these  splits  have  brought  great  harm  to  the  world  because  of 
the  controversy  engendered  but  others,  with  equal  vehemence,  believe  that 
these  conflicts  have  helped  to  settle  and  organize  the  thinking  processes  of 
man  into  recognizable  entitltiesi  Jndeed,  tte*  conflict»  of  ideas  and  their 
resolve  is  one  manner  in  which  the  world  can  be  led  to  progress.  Far  from 
hurting  us,  conflicts  have  helped  to  settle  and  define  as  well  as  refine  our 

beliefs;  the  liberal  believes  that  the  active  mind  of  man  should  forever  be 

engaged  in  a far  reaching  search  for  truth  by  means  of  reason,  logic  and 
refinement • 


II. 

We  Jews  have  our  share  of  conflicts  also.  We  disagree  on  most  major 

points  of  theology  and  there  are  very  sharp  and  distinct  lines  which  divide 

the  traditional  Jew  from  him  who  calls  himself  ^ liberal  or  Reform.  For 

instance,  our  conflicts  arise  in  the  areas  of  the  personal  Messiah  where  the 

Reform  Jew  prays  for  the  onset  of  a Messianic  Age,  we  conflict  in  the  belief 

of  resurrection  where  the  orthodox  Jew  places  his  claim  for  a bodily  resurrec- 

tlon  while  the  liberal  only  refers  to  the  soul  י s return  unto  its  Maker.  The 

Orthodox  Jew  prays  daily  for  a return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  for  a re- 

building  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  while  we  consider  ourselves  at  home  in  the 

the 

land  where  we  reside  and  have  eliminated  all  such  references  from  !text  of  our 
Union  Prayer  Book.  We  have  had  our  dissident  sects  as  well:  Judaism  was 
shaped  and  formed  and  took  on  its  character  in  large  measure  by  its  participa- 
tlon  in  conflicts  between  the  Chasidim  and  the  Misnagdim,  by  dealing  with 
false  Messiahs,  by  confrontation  of  its  Mystics,  by  its  assessment  of  the 
three  great  and  major  movements  within  the  faith  today:  orthodox,  conservative 
and  reform.  Each,  in  own  way,  has  helped  to  make  our  faith  great  and  to 
each  movement  within  Judaism  we  owe  a real  and  honest  debt  of  gratitude.  We 
may  disagree  with  its  point  of  view,  with  its  philosophic  approach,  with  its 
own  particular  structure  but  we  welcome  all  Jews  as  our  brothers,  as  children 
of  the  One,  Living  God. 

And  yet,  ;׳>h4rlQ  all  of  these  cuiifliuta  have  added  Llibrlr  blL — troward  disturb* 
1 ng  our  jaaoce■  af  mind־,  the  basic  conflict  may  be  seen  in  an  area  which  we  have 
not  mentioned  as  yet.  Quite  simply  put,  it  places  the  emphasis  of  our  division 
on  the  proposition  that  there  eitter  was,  or  was  not,  a Divine  Revelation  at 
Mt.  Sinai.  The  traditional  Jew  believes  in  the  Divine  Revelation  without 
question  end  draws  his  own  logical  consequence;  that  is  to  say,  all  within 
the  Torah,  within  the  Books  of  our  Holy  Scripture,  ;^>e  Divine  and  all  within 
these  books  must  therefore  be  obeyed  implicitly.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
refinements  but  this  is  the  essence  of  the  matter;  since  all  dv  comqj׳  from  God, 
it  is  Divine  Commandment  and  must  be  obeyedl  The  liberal  Jew,  on  the  other 
hand,  examining  the  text,  searching  the  words  and  analyzing  the  structure  finds 
a great  many  problems  and  difficulties  and  even  contradictions.  Thus,  he  rt^tes 


unequivocally:  the  sacred  text  was  not  given  by  God  at  one  time  to  man  but 

iE  a series  of  experiences,  incidents  and  involvements  by  the  people  of  Israel 
within  the  framework  of  historical  forces.  The  Ten  Commandments,  for  instance 
may  have  been  divinely  inspired  but  this  is  8 far  cry  from  what  the  concept  of 
Divine  Revelation  implies.  As  8 consequence,  if  the  liberal  Jew  does  not  be- 
lieve  that  God  has  given  all  of  these  laws  and  commandments  to  the  people  dl- 
rectly,  then  he  need  not  obey  each  and  every  law  cited  in  the  Torah:  as  such, 
he  is  free  to  allow  himself  an  individual  interpretation  which  will  lead  to 
his  own  religious  edification  and  spiritual  ennoblement.  At  the  same  time, 
this  type  of  interpretation  places  a far  greater  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  man;  he,  with  God,  has  a hand  in  the  shaping  of  human  destiny, 
man  of  and  by  himself  is  the  key  to  a better  world  end  society,  ift-whloh 
-of  UQ-  can  live  in  peace  because  of  mon!  hio  create^. 

Does  this  mean  then  that  the  liberal  Jew  takes  the  laws  and  beliefs  of 
his  faith  less  seriously  than  do«B  the  traditionally  oriented  of  our  faith? 
Indeed,  not;  just  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  liberal  must  now  choose  re- 
sponsibly,  he  must  decide  with  consequences  in  mind,  he  must  commit  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  what  he  will  do  rather  than  leaving  every  means  of  religious 
thought  and  principle  in  the  abstract  reality  of  an  Almighty  Being.  Our  prayer 
book  answers  this  query  in  the  context  of  the  Friday  evening  Service:  ”0  Lord 
open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  and  welcome  all  truth,  whether  shining  from  the 
annals  of  ancient  revelations  or  reaching  us  through  the  seers  of  our  own  time 
for  Thou  hidest  not  Thy  light  from  any  generation  of  Thy  children  that  yearn 
for  Thee  and  seek  Thy  guidance.”  The  choice,  then,  for  depth  of  committment 
is  yours  and  mine;  it  is  not  commanded  us  in  a book  with  all  of  the  "do»s  and 
Don’ts"  usually  associated  with  such  a venture.  On  the  contrary,  the  freedom 
of  belief  allowed  us  as  a result  of  this  conflict  places  us  on  a very  high  and 
lofty  moral  footing,  «ar  ^nce  have  mn4^  the  commi ttment^^out  of  what  we  are 
and  because  of  what  we  believe,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  live  accordingly  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  before  the  eyes  of  the  world : tf,Jl his  is 


Amen 


It 


Judaism 


THIS  IS  JUDAISM:  PART  V:  THE  FUTURE. 


> 


My  friends,  as  Amos  phrased  it,  ”1  am  not  a prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet"  but  like  so  many  others  I cannot  teav^^b^ind  me  the  thrill  of  gazing 
into  the  future  to  see  whet  life  will  bring  to  us  as  Jews.  There  are  many  who 
engage  in  t'::is  endeavor  professionally;  they  place  cards  on  the  table  and  see 
tragedy  in  the  Ace  of  Spades,  there  are  others  who  juggle  figures  and  read  a 
meaning  in  a set  of  numbers,  still  a third  variety  of  pseudo-professionals 
glance  at  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  see  the  future  in  the  lines  deeply  etched 
unto  the  fleshy  our  hand  »a  imside■«  There  are  those  who  are  star  gazers  and 
who  have  made  a living  from  interpreting  the  heavenly  bodies^ whether  they  bode 
ill  or  good  for  you  and  me  there  are  those  who  simply  gaze  into  their 

crystal  ball.  Each  catagory  of  these  men  and  women  pretends  that  he  can  forse 
the  events  of  the  future;  their  way  of  interpretation  may  be  no  better  than 
mine,  their  answers  may  be  no  worse  than  those  I am  about  to  give.  For,  "I  am 
not  a prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet"  but  merel-y  a rabbi,  a teacher  within 
the  community  of  Israel^ who  seeks  to  foretell  the  events  and  consequences  of 
the  years  to  come  by  means  of  observations,  beliefs,  statistics  and  faith.  My 
only  excuse  or  reason  is  that  the  Jewish  scene  is  not  foreign  to  me;  I see 
certain  events  and  structures  today  which  dictate  certain  conclusions  in  terms 
of  the  future.  On  this  last  occasion  of  our  meeting  with  one  another,  I would 
like  to  convey  these  thoughts  to  you  so  that,  in  terms  of  the  future,  we  may 
say  "This  is  Judaism!" 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  obvious  trends  within  the  Jewish  community. 
First,  the  center  of  Reform  Judaism  has  shifted  from  the  Mid-West  to  the  east 
and  west  coasts  with'  schools  and  national  organizational  headquarters  both  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  Whereas  at  one  time,  Cincinnati  was  the  hub  and 

'i־tsÄ 

center  of  our  movement,  today  only  the  rabbinical  seminary  remains  in  Quee 

City.  Secondly,  the  old  theory  that  Judaism  can  thrive  and  prosper  only  with! 
the  context  of  trial  and  persecution  has  been  dlsproven  once  and  for  all. 

0n8  see^  the  great  progress  being  made  within  the  framework  of  ourn  American 

way  of  life.  In  an  aura  of  friendship  and  well  being  the  Jewish  community  has 
grown  and  prospered  fai־  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  and  dreems  of  those  who  came. 


II. 


*pitifully  few  in  numbers,  to  Americen  shores  as  &ews  seeking  a liaven 

of  refuge  from  the  oppressions  and  persecutions  of  the  Old  World•  We  thrive 
here  because  of  peace  rather  than  because  of  hatred  ^nd  oppression,  all  ui'O^rTid 
«s=r  Thirdly,  there  are  more  and  more  fringe  authorities  in  vogue  in  our  time 
and  these  spell  no  good  for  the  American  Jewish  community.  Some  of  these 

fringe  authority  groups  are  the  caterers  who  more  and  more  infringe  upon  the 

sensibilities  and  good  taste  of  their  customers  and  often  seek  to  displace  or 
serve  as  a substitute  for  the  recognized  religious  authority  of  the  Jewish 
community;  there  are  the  funeral  establishments  which  have  made  the  swesorae 
and  holy  task  of  burying  the  remains  of  a dearly  beloved  into  a g^dy  and 
often  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  and  position  and  prestige;  there  are 
even  the  hospitals  who  will  not  permit  the  proper  religious  functionaries  to 
enter  their  precincts  to  administer  the  rites  of  their  office  at  the  proper 
times  and  in  the  proper  framework  as  the  religion  demands.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  instances  of  good  and  evil  and  the  Jewish  community  will 
have  to  make  the  choice  in  the  years  to  come. "But,  it  would  appear  to  me,  the 

primary  force  which  has  had  its  telling  effect  on  the  Jewish  community  of 


America  lies  in  another  directior|a]^ogether • 

This  major  factor  is  to  be  seen  in  tUci^ontan^  an  overwhelming  move- 
ment  of  our  people,  in  conjunction  with  so  many  others,  from  the  urban  areas 
to  the  suburbs.  While  this  in  itself  is  good  and  wholesome,  with  all  of  the 
pros  and  cons  such  a move  entails,  while  it  eliminates  the  city  ghettos  so  in- 
dicative  of  the  many  national  groupings  which  are  a part  of  the  American  scene 
still  the  fact  of  the  matter  remains  that  in  moving  away  from  the  center  of  ac■ 
tivity  and  religious  productivity,  the  affiliation  of  our  membership  has  been 
unalterably  weakened.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  lost  affiliation  in 
terms  of  membership,  just  the  opposite  is  true;  our  movement  has  never  been 
as  vital  or  active  as  today  and  its  mjmbers  of  members  never  higher.  However, 
in  many  of  the  auburJ3an  areas  the  Temple,  the  House  of  Worship,  the  Sanctuary 

in  which  our  people  are  to  worship  God  has  been  neglected  in  favor  of  a highly 
complicated  religious-school  system  and  a dynamic  social  center.  Now  it  is  al] 


Ill 

זיerY  well  to  educate  our  children  and  to  be  sociable  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  religious  well-being.  In  many  suburban  areas  we  are  tending  toward  a 
religion  which  will  see  its  children  well  educated  Jewishly  but  which-  rarely 
attend  religious  services;  at  the  same  time,  the  parents  do  everything  to  as- 
sure  this  religious  education  but  would  not  sacrifice  the  smallest  area  of 
their  comfort  to  worship  God,  in  the  beauty  of  His  holiness^  together  with  their 
children.  Also,  while  the  Synagogue  has  been  defined  as  a ^  ג ׳ 

a House  of  Gathering,  it  was  never  meant  to  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  being 
a social  center. bifct  "fhat  is  Ä»־  perversion  of  values  which  irg■■  very  much  in  evi- 
dence  in  our  time,־s#^דd  things  will  be  worse  before  they  get  better.  We  have  in- 
stances  in  our  time  where  hundreds  of  couples  attend  a dance  or  card  party  widrt 
t-ho  oodnt^ji■  ^^?e  with  a multitude  of  excuses  when  it  comes 

to  attending  religious  services  which  are  on  8 day  and  at  an  hoגזr  which  they 
know  remains  stationary  throughout  the  year.  As  we  look  into  the  future  from 
this  point  of  view,  one  gains  but  a glimpse  of  the  awesome  task  which  faces 
religiously  motivated  Jews  everywhere  for  one  cannot  be  a Jew  by  social  affill- 
atlon  and  one  cannot  be  a Jew  through  vicarious  association  with  ones  child- 
ren>s  religious  education.  Judaism  affects  each  and  every  human  being  within 
the  framework  of  the  community  of  Israel  and  can  be  practiced  only  within  m 
religious  setting. 

What  then  does  the  future  hold  for  us  Jews?  Many  problems,  great  trials, 
untold  difficulty  and  real  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  people.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  not  only  survive 
but  that  we  shall  *prosper  and  endiire  for  the  inner  strength  of  o\1r  religious 
association  is  undeniable.  There  is  a future  for  all  of  us  and  it  will  be  our 
privilege  to  share  it;  of  course,  it  must  be  a future  built  on  good  founda- 
tions,  constructed  with  ideas  of  worth  and  value,  hinging  on  principles  of 
truth,  righteousness  and  honor,  all  linked  to  God  through  worship.  Our  prob- 
lems  will  be  resolved  and  one  day  in  the  future  we  shall  py^oint  with  pride  to 
our  faith  and  we  shall  say  then,  as  now.  This  is  J.  for  me  and  M^ne . 


SECUI  ■■Ul  JUDAISM;  ¥^\.י.ר  IS  IT? 

My  friends,  f or  a number  of  years  we  b^ve  rec0£;11ized  t!1e  fact,  and 
have  even  attempted  to  deal  with  it,  that  all  is  not  well  within  the י״^-תס ס 
teolt  of  the  xkmericaii  '^ewish  coiriinuni ty . We  know  that  Jews  are  woeful  ]y  ifj- 
norarit , th;1t  ’^yiiaGou^i«  affiliation  more  often  tlian  not  is  based  entirely 
on  a chi  Id  י sjsducational  needs  ^rtnaaie,  that  convict!  n in  faith  leaves  the 
majority  of  oiir  people  unaffected.  But  while  we  have  belnbored  these  prob- 
lems  and  have  spoken  of  them  in  ^n^juish  %ve  h^ve  never  realized  the  ghastly 
fact  that  them  seems  to  be  movement  af(50t  which  is  generated  and  populat 
ed  by  ,י«=»ד*!  these  types  of^perq)!©,  iיerha^^rs — trLIirr'TJlbni S־W#r# — aw ai  e 4>bi 0 


boiit  two  months  ago  that  1 received  a mailing  from  an  organizati  • ri  called־ 
The  Jewish  Committee,  an  association  affiliated  with  the  Workman's 

Circle,  ■*־hey  sent  me  a letter,  a pamx>hlet  containing  a s])edch^  and  a perti- 
nent  portion  of  a newspaper  all  of  which  called  attnntion  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a new  movement  within  the  framework  of  ^Imerican  Judaism,  calling 
itself  "Secular  Judaism".  This  Secular  Judaism  firids  fruition  in  the  Jewi.^ 


'Community  Center,  a topic  which  we  will  discuss  next  Friday  evening.  Now, 
the  movement  Seciilar  Judaism  is  listed  as  "The  Foiirth  Dimensif)!!  of  '^ewish 
Life"  anfJ  this  was|:he  title  of  a speech  presented ר וy  an  A*,siptant  Profess- 
or  of  English  at  'Queens  College,  Dr.  Joseph  'J . Landis.  He  sails  Seciil  ar 
Judaism  the  "fourth"  dimension  of  ^ev/ish  life  in  'Nncrica  because  he  states 
that  the  Orthodox,  Conservative  and  *^'■eforn  Movements  are  the  first  tliree 
dimensions;  his  secular  Judaism  is  next  in  line.  ■*־he  thesis  of  this  new 
movement,  simply  put  is  this;  a Jew  can  find  iTitereets  in  Jewish  life  out- 
side  of  Synagogue  affiliation,  and  more  specifically,  "we  are  opposed  to 
tile  concept  tliat  the  Synagogue  must  become  the  all  encomf)assing  institution 
fcn  Jewish  life."  ^his  seems  to  state,  if  I understand  the  concept  correct- 
ly,  tliat  all  those  Jews  who  ai'e  not  interested  in  affiliating  themselves 
,^ith  a Synagogtie^  and  who  are  not  vitally  concerned  with  the 8ז\ן3 ו  and  ways 
and  traditions  of  institutionalized  vludaism^can  safely  affiliate  themselves 
with  this  new  movement  and  still  call  themselves  J eW(.4;  that  is  to  say, 


ii 


instead  of  beiri(;  pa^t  of  the  three  irajor  tre3ul.s  within  the  Jewish  conrmnity 

in  Jhnerica,  they  are  ״secular  Jews". 

'^hen  I recovered  fron  the  first  shock  of  this  revelation,  the  next 

questi.m  that  rose  in  my  mind  was  a basic  one:  who  are  the  official  perpet- 

uators  of  this  Secular  ‘^ewish  movement?  From  what  I was  able  to  detirmine, 

the  bulk  of  official  membership  is  composed  of  Jewish  socialist«»  Zionists, 

anti-relifjionists,  and  all  those  diverse  types  xdio  for  one  reason  or  cuioth- 

er  dislike  the  insti  tiitions  of  Judaism,  especially  if  tliese  insti  tutions 

make  any  demands  on  them.  Beside  all  of  these  t;roupinRS , there  are  the 

intellectuals  who,  out  of  an  abysmal  ii^niorance,  v^rite  essays  in  leadinc 

magazines  to  demonstrate  the  bcinkruptcy  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 

Jacob.  In  short,  t is  is  the  type  of  grouping  which  lists  as  au1)porters 

all  those  indivichials  who  wish  to  coדltinue  to  lie  Jews  biat  do  not  want  to 
'י’ 

be  associated  with  any  type  of  religious  organizati on>  i^.^is  a phenomenon 
which  grew  out  of  the  eastern  european  immigt-otion  to  ^Imerioa  in  the  late 
IQth  century.  "he/\^came  to  these  sliores  all  י slTbTO'T■  Uni  malenn teni 

who  had  been  expelled  from  Aiissla,  Poland,  Li  ti^ania  and  Galicia  for  politi• 
al  reasons  or  due  to  tlie  Jew;sh  persec\xtions  !,^;׳■(U^and  who,  by 

some  forceful  ^ur^k  of  mind  lield  their  J:1daism  responsible  for 
׳i'hey  were  the  socialist  intellectuals  or  the  Zioj.ists  who  considered  a re- 
tiirn  to  the  Promised  Land  a cultural  phenomenon  rather  tlian  a religious  ex 
perience.  We  know  that  these  are  the  forces  in  corn’.and,  although  othee/ 
later  joined  the  primary  groups,  because  the  ove-׳-rlding  coווsidו•ra- 
tion  of  the  Workman’s  Circle  and  tho  entire  Arbeiter  ding  is  the  d״»i  sh 
lang■  •age.  Thxs  to  tfu^n  is  a cardinal  requisite  for  Judaism  !aid  all  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Yiddish,  do  not  k־  ow  its  culture,  do  not  advocat• 
its  continuance  and  do  not  recognize  the  supposed  universal  appeal  of  tlie 
motlier  tongue  c ^n  not  call  properly  oriented  ew>  urthermore, 

they  believe  in  a culture  which  stresse^  s0”G»  dance  story  as  advoc^t- 

ed  by  the  Yiddish  Iכoets  and  authors  ,'^the  ^hassidi  c refinement  of  later  cen 
uries..5551־  ^heir  great  gccular  leaders  were  Achad  ^^a^Wri,  Ussl.shkin  an<^  the 
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members  of  the  c^oup  who  later  p,^rleyed  Ben  ^iirion  and  his  co^orkers  in 
the  ^obor  Zio  ist  camp  into  tlie  leaders  of  the  provisional  government  to 
become  the  heads  of  the  new  state  of  ־^srael.  I^hort,  since  we  know  Ben 
^urion  as  the  primary  exampl׳*,  these  are  the/^^who  are  Israeli  rat  her 

t*»  s. י)כ»<י- י  ^ 

than  n part  of  the  religions  process  of  ewry. 

Culture,  then,  becomes  their  primary  reason  for  existence;  faith  is 
totally  lacking.  Miey  assert  that  the  religious  service  in  our  tire  has 
become  less  even  than  mere  lip  service  and  that  becaTise  of  tlie  ignoranc^ 
and  confusion  on  our  part,  their  rejection  of  i^eligious  values  is  a po- 
sitive  rather  than  a negative  contribixti  on  to  Jewish  life  in  A,:,erica.  Dr. 
Landis  states  quite  openly,  ״Far  better  an  honest  loyj^ty  to  past  and  pres 
ent  than  a confused  and  co3>§using  loyalty  to  an  imaccepted  faith״.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  reasons  they  give  for  not  being  able  to  accept  this  f^ith 
of  ours,  which  we  might  add  has  existed  despite  its  internal  problems  and 


difficulties  for  more  than  foiir  thousand  years,  ill  defined  and  «»o  su- 

perficial  dealing  more  with  the  extravaganzas  of  Bar  lütavoh  than  with  the 
real  issues  of  our  time.  One  gains  the  distinct  impression  when  reading 
the  literature  of  these  individuals  and  their  large  follo1,ring  that  this  is 
a group  of  men  and  women,  various  fields,  who  have  tak- 

en  secular  Judaism  to  heart  it  relieves  them  of  much  of  the  respopsi־ 

bility  and  obligation  iiiciirabent  upon  us  as  participating  and  affiliated 
members  of  a religious  comi.nmity.  "hese  are  the  people  who  never  enter 
a JewisJ)  House  of  ״orship  but  who  insist  on  the  services  of  a rabbi  at 
the  time  of  death,  Joy  or  sickness  and  these  are  the  very  same  people  who, 
if  they  do  attend  once  a year  at  the  tjme  of  Yiskor,  insi.,t  that  they  gaxn 
free  admission  whiJe  the  rest  of  the  organized,  institutionalized  ^ewish 
comr.urity  .״pports  the  very  organizations  they  so  heartily  despise.  ''^ere 
it  not  for  people  such  as  yoo׳  ^ho  give  beyond  the  usvial  measijre  of  sacr״- 
fice  to  sustain  this  and  other  ^ynagogues^these  individuals  would  have  no 
place  in  whiH!  to  say  their  Kaddish  prayer  and  they  would  have סי נ  mld3a  s to 
call  on  when  they  are  In  spiritual  need.  Yet,  the  inequity  of  their  logic 
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and  the  inconsistency  of  their  position  , lakes  no  impression  ״hoJ^oever. 

. We  lahor  for  them  while  they,  with  their  ,npercilious  attltnde,  ridicnle 

all  that  we  hold  sacred. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  is  ohvlons  that  we  of  ■tndalsm  have  never  forhldde. 

dissension  or  controversy  wit ,in  c״r  ranks.  hur  very  movement  has  erown 

xs  n.Hods  wlio  saw  in  orthodoxy  a way  of  life  which  wa 

out  of  the  free  range  of  minds  wno  saw 

+ to  them  At  the  ,same  tiine,  w«  linve  never  denied  or  rejected 

the  sacred  aspects  of  cur  f״it.717näil  oneself  a -secnlar״  J״־  is  a con- 
tradiction  in  terms.  ^'he  word  "secular"  in  my  dictionary,  and  It  is  hette, 
than  the  nsual  pocket-hook  variety,  defines  the  word  as  "of  or  pertainine 
to  the  world,  or  to  thi״cs  not  religions,  sacred  or  spiritual  , temporal  or 
worldly".  ■therefore,  if  we  apply  something  that  is,  by  definition,  not 
relialons,  sacred  or  spiritual  to  the  Judaism  we  know  and  advocate,  it  is 
the  strangest  religion  that  has  ever  crossed  my  path  of  inqniry  and  it  is 
certainly  not.  hy  any  strehch  of  the  Imagination,  the  faith  ^ which  I ־n» 

. . And  if  I say  this  as  a proponent  of 

supposed  t o bo  1 ‘UO 1 

the  feform ״. ״vement,  how  much  the  more  so  would  an  orthodox  Jew  react"  I 
can  not  possihiy  Imacine  a Judaism  without  its  degree  of  holiness  or  spl- 
rlttiality,  its  sanctity  or  sacred  purpose!  it  would,  in  one  fell  swoop,  do 
away  with  the  entire  basis  of  our  belief.  I״  this  Judaism  which  is  Seoul 
ar,  there  can  be  no ״ ״d  for  the  very  word  spirituality  denotes  at  the  very 
least  an  acknowledgement  of  His  existence.  here  can  be  no  ^1^tzvohs 
they  are  based  on  the  oroposltl..״  that  He  ordained  onr  actions  at  every 
moment  of  our  wakin,:  day,  and  so  etlmes  the  order  of  Xif-  spll  ' s over  !.׳to 


our  sleeplus  hours  as  well.  Secondly,  if  any  langnage  is  valid  for  ns  as 
J,wa  it  is  not  Yiddish  hnt  ״ebrew.  the  holy  tongne  of ״ ״r  people,  the  holy 
,'gA't'.  of  1b  ‘orah  and  the  holy  latigucago  of  all  we  hold ״״.״־, ״gfnl  in 


4.  4 ■‘•hirdly.  there  can  be  no  Jirlaism  witb.out 

terms  of  our  ancj-ent  tr,1d1tx׳>n.  iiiraxy, 

thi־,  is גז ס  irrefutable  fact  aiid  tho.se  who  would  argue  it 
the  yjiagogue;  this  is  a1\  irrexu 

or  challenge  It  or  deny  it  are  either 

implies  or  are  simply  locking  for  excuses  —-1-1■  - - burr 5 , ״ 
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^ Tk  + to  say:  if  yo!!  wi  «h  to  considor  yoגl^soנf 

r 1nenb«rship  dues.  i is  to  say.  x1  y 


a^«c״lar״  por״״־,  you  hav.  «vory  ric>יt  to  do  so  but,  und.r  no  circunst.n 

c־u^  you  call  .״״u-solf  a ״secular  J״״־.  This  c״,.  ept  ^!.ply  .־es ״ ״t  e- 

1 ״_  • _ ; om  onn  n.>*v^־r  br  S^O  — 


-s of  his  Ja.ai  sr,  can  uevr  he  see״״r.r • . ,■ ־ 1  Jeu . 
in  torms  of  our <,׳־ve,oV■^ ״ י ;,ן : ^ ^ , 


xi  «■t 


. ה I 

; 4-  ■ - : ״ י ן ^ ■ve,oV  י in  t firms  of  our 

ular.  It  is  a contradioti-r  n term.,  - - 

tra^dttion,  It  is  impossiblfi  ai־^  irresporsxblfi . 

י r״-r  -io<,toncfi,  are  Masons,  Pytbians,  Rotarians, 

Many  of מגי ס  pf'opl^»  fon  11  s < » 

lions,  i־lks  ami  associate  themselves  uith  hundreds  of  other  worthwhile  ■ 

lÄ־״  those  arejall  valid  for  r,  o.  are  Operate  or■•  •-stim^  from  ones 

‘׳  u t t״  he  a -secular" ־^ ־w  is  a ^ ^ ' J/>.  i  י י,  la  to 

Jewish  obli^i-ations.  ״t  to  bfi  a sficui  ' 

i.,  .n  ''״d  and  manner  of  rfilii.;ious  ^עס״י-,/ should  not 

blasplieme  the  name  of  _od  and  ' . 

be  permitted  to  exist  without  the  challent:e  bexn^  * ^ , 

,on  ca־n  he  a secuiarist.  humanlfarl״״,  ethical  cultnrist.  Unitarian  or  sim: 
,1,  a plain,  honest  decent  person  and  you  need  not  helom;  to  any  one  rell- 
,i ״ .״״ut  as  soon  as  you  use  the  word  "dewlsh"  In  yonr  title,  then  you 
stand  c״-Kltted.  not  to  a superficial  cultural  tie  hut  to  a r 1 ici״us  en- 
iity  which  is  based  on  our  heliof  i״ ״ ״d , expounded  h means  of  prater  rn 
,he  yua,ou- ־ ־״u-d  tied  irrevocably  to  the  tradition  of  our  fathers  hy  the 
,eods  we  do.  h,  the  ideais  we  espouse,  ami  hy  the  committment  ״f  our  sprr- 
its.  All  those  who  do  not  .acl:nowled«e  this  P־״itl״n  have  no  placd  withxn 
the  Jewish  faith. ״ ־.ere  Is  no  fourth  dln-.ouslon  in  -׳ewish  life  1..  ־Serica 
t״,ay  because  to  he  a secular  ew  is  to  Pl.ace  oueself ״. ״t^e  the  scope  of 
our  reli^i  ״.  To  the  contrary,  here  at  the ״ ״brew  Tahernacie  the  emphasis 

,3  ,. ״ .״״ ״ ״;.'i^iti״״  and  on  ״ wiiiin,  associati,•״  with  our  bouse  of 

( 

Worship. 

AineJi . 


llfib.  I'oh.,  Friday  March  15»  19^3י 

Part  I of  "Secular  Judaism”,  What  is  it? 


Heb.  Tab,--  SAT.  AM--GOLDEN  CALF  — MARHH  lA.  IQAi 

INTRODUCTION  ^ ^ 

A GEN£!f{AL 

1 while  many  unusual  episodes  occur  in  Torah  portion 
oi  this  week,  surely  most  memorable  is  Golden  Calf 
d people  upset  bee,  Moses  delayed  on  Mt.  Sinai  & in 
order  to  have  a visible,  physical  figure  of  Deity 
before  them,  ask  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a God, 

3 what  is  revealed  by  this  act,  on  the  part  of  human 
character,  is  even  more  interesting  and  worthy  of 
discussion  for  you  & me  this  Sabbath  d ay. 

D SPECIFIC  ^ 

1 seem  to  f Ind  in  t erms  of  this  episode,  three  major 
characteristics  within  framework  of  people  of  Israel 

Zu  « ♦®י  whichproves  to  be 

the  öatalyet  f or  all  of  these  happening^ 

3 in  eeoond  inertanc•»  ve  bare  the  polliioian  a8  he  18 
peveonified  in  woret  possible  manner  by  Aaron;  & 

4 we  have  the  manner  & a ct  of  a statemsan,  as  per  Mos 


BODY 


THE  MOB 

were  nox  satisfied  with  shadowy  leadership  of  God 
wanted  a stable  representation  of  Deity;  something 
they  could  see,  touch,  feel,  sanething  real  & ern- 
Crete• 

gave  no  ooneultatin  with  anyone  yere;  one  demand 
merely  leads  to  others  in  a reckless  race  for  idols 
by  phrase  "Up,  Make  us  gods"• 

biblical  ve'ise  "Thou  shalt  not  follow  multitude  to 
do  evil"  is  compltely  ignored 

celebrations  in  wake  of  GC  also  lead  to  excesses  & 
pagan  overtones*  feasting,  sacrified,  drinking  & 
"people  rose  up  to  play"  implies  as  later  interpre- 
tat ions  would  have  it,  immcral  practices  as  well• 
so  much  80  that  here  God  refers  to  Israel  not  in  u- 
sual  sense  of  "my"  people  but  as  "these"  or  "this" 
of  "your"  people  referring  toMases, 
it  is»  in  short,  a wild  spree  which  discards  all 
meaning  and  relevance  of c xodus,  10  C*s,  Covenant• 
AARON 

politician  inworst  sense  bee•  he  follow  people,  rat 
er  than  directing  them,  he  lends  validity  tc  their 
rebellion 

A•  has  no  authority  of  hie  own  & fran  very  beginn- 
ing  he  was  only  he  voice  of  Moses;  but  he  ever  con 
suited  in  this  instance,  when  i eally  neces-ary• 

!».<.  X-«— ^ *י— v- 


GOLDCEN  CALPs  II 

4  neveu  forgiven  for  this  for  he  excused  actions  of  I! 
& gave  them  stature  ־by  his  own  in-vo  Ivement ; he  sati! 
fied  popular  clamor  rather  than  resisting  fully, 

C V/E 

1 part  of  moh;  weilth,  power,  prestige,  status 

2 we  invert,  reject  or  pervert  values,  ideals,  princi 

3 ethics  in  business?  tzxes?  national  or  interm ti  na 
affairs?  Personal  aggrandizement  is  king  & vested  1 
terest  is  god 

4 and  we  uareto  chastize  Aaron;  are  we  not  the  same? 
do  we  have  the  right? 

5 how  many  of  us  would  have  withstood  the  pressure  of 
mob,  d 0 it  even  today?  The  visionary,  idealist,  th 
man  05  integrity  is  often  looked  upon  as  a freak  in 
our  society  & his  sanity  often  questioned 

6 diff,  between  Aaron  & real  statesman  often  meant  th 
stake,  exle,  108s  of  positim  & mental  institution 

MoSES  AS  0 TATEMAN 

1 but  theia  are  still  those  who  stand  apart  & be־  ond 
the  gearal  & popular;  this  attitude  of  Moses  shows 
at  episode  of  GC  for  he  is  real  statesman 

2 must  have  Cxaracter,  take  reapons  & consequences, 
have  courage  & vision  & ifyou  are  to  be  a 1;  ader  of 
men,  if  eeed  be,  must  often  stand  alone 

3 how  many  of  us  can  fit  into  this  mold?  Arm-chair  is 
far  more  convenient;  yet,  there  are  causes  for  each 
of  us  in  e very  field  of  endeavor 

4 Jud;  man  must  not  only  exist,  he  must  do  someth  ng  & 

live  ® 

5 this  thought  that  M.  represents  we  too  must  emulat 
if  o ly  in  our  own  small  areas  of  concern:  heme,  f 
school,  business.  Synagogue 

ONCLUSiaU 
GEBRAL 

1 very  few  of  us  can  be  M,  in  real  sense  of  term  but 
also,  theoe  is  no  need  to  be  an  Aaron  & certainly 

2 we  should  take  every  care  aver  to  be  part  fif  the  Mo 
although  temptation  may  often  be  great 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Mose%  by  persoal  example,  showed  us  integrity  & 
y character  in  his  difficult  situation 

2 thisis  open  to  us  as  well,  as  a personal  way  of  11 
that  by  what  we  represent  to  world  we  too  can  make 
of  our  soceity  a better,  more  vAi  ole  some  place  in 
which  to  live. 

AMEN. 


Sat,  AM,  March  16,  1963, 


]׳.  A.  - -March  18,  6M--F.>\1-5K  TiFbSI.Ui--  Uptow1ד  school. 

■MKODUCTION 
V Oi:^VEK-U^ 

why  this  topic  for  PA? 

notliiny  to  do  with  3^  plfui  for  PAt  school  , »J  Ci  Icids 
althoiitrh  not  specif,  still  a re  lati  onshl  p especial  ר y 
since  I plan  to  speak  on  Jesiij?  asa  False  ^^essiah 
'י  SPECIFIC 

1 konwled^e  is  basis  for  greater  understaiiding 

2 children  often  attacked,  come  to  parents  for  explan 

3 yon  mnst  know  in  order  to  teach 

4 1*11  give  you  gen.  outline  & you  scale  it  to  yr  kids 


lODY 

WliAT  Ib  A Pi<UlIiET? 

1 have  many  types:  actioh,  literary,  false;  bring  mess 
in  terms  of  dreams,  images,  examples  parallels 

2  111ר ו  the  key  to  tlieir  message  is  Thiis  saith  Lor<־L 
thus,  they  predict  futivft^  but  never  in  thr  own 
often  phys  or  mental  disturbances:  Ezek  rolled 
streets  of  Baby;  Jeer־  * yoke;  Isa  <L  live  coals 
often  sviffer  harshly  for  call;  never  want  tliis 
but  God  forces  them 


mane 

in 


job 


1st  30 


are 


& wiiie 
tribes 


proof  of  their  pred/iction  is  in  tei'ins  of  future,  at 
inomeJit  of  !)rojihecy  never  laiow 
WHO  .UG<:  PROPilETb? 
have  3 major 
have  12  minor 

h?ve  literary  _bove  & nction:  Elijah,  ^»athan,  Samuel 
Elisha;  have  false  prophets  also  mention  in  Tanach 
later  out  of  this  co1וcept  of  "prophet"  came  Messiah; 
one  who  will  fulfill  prophesies,  make  prophesies  al- 
ways  for  betterment  of  people! 

"Fwo  instances  , mo s t famous;  Zevi  (b  Franks*?״  • 

preconditions:  political,  social  <beco  & religious  tu 
moil;  at  least,  this  is  wliat  our  records  indicate 
criteria  always  the  same:  whether  it  will  come  true 
*JESUS;  11y.‘i.R.LY  YlvjtTtb  ^ wy  ^ 

origiiis  conf11stng;^^tory  of  freeing  probably  false  to■ 


establish  prallel  witli  Moses  as  baby 
but  can  say;  humble,  Jewish,  time  of  crisis; 
yrs  are  obscure;  meet  liim  agnia  at  30 

is  01נ  his  way.  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  to  go  3x  a y1 
tills  time  of  U,i»sacl1 , 01ו  way  is  baptized,  picks  up  his 

12  disci J)<1־s,  last  “׳iipper  is  t»eder;  wafer 
obvif>us  parallels;  as  are  12  disc  wth  12 
pattern;  to  make  attractive  to  Jews,  J'L 

JEblb:  ACTIVITY  ' 

money  cliangers,  struggle  betweeai  rural  c•■  urbanf^j^^ 
2 message;  f\1ture  briglit  as  v.s,  ^one  d )ff\it1ion 


I 


ro  I-• 


FAl.SE  NKSLiyU{  (CO>iT.j 
^ nSain  parallels  wth  Jurlaism:  Sermon  on  Ht  = §inai 
anti  Jesiis  healinfj  * Elijah  brint^in^j  ]ife 

4 /remt^sion  of  sins=  Ezekiel  ;>  U(\  1\\ר  ^ 

5 his  disciples  ^ he  work  on  Shabbos;  Ixke  Ohannkoh 

6 no  hint  of  new  Church,  organization,  ^aw 

'7  if  anythin^^,  it  is  a refinement  of  e xistD.n^-  order ; 

that  is  to  say:  more  sophisticated  iai  c i t y.־• 

E False  Messiah 

1 people  already  had  orah ; Jesns  said  notliin^;  new 

2 times  did  not  chant:״;  Messiah  did  not  brinf:  chant;e- 

3 sins  not  a concern  to  peoיןle;  nan  was  tjood:  ki  tqv 

4 were  many  otlier  similar-motivated  men  at  the  time 

5 with  death  of  Jesiis,  which  wasW3vious  nnder  the  ci: 
cumstances  because  he  was  a " troixblemaker  ״ , nothin, 

chant:ed;  his  d. סי ג  threat  loss 

6 IN  FACT:  TEMFLE  DESTROYED  F(;RTY  YFalRS  L'lER  which 
was  exact  oppositif  of  what  C . had  said 

F NEW  RELIGION 

1 only  with  Saxil , later  Paul,  who  had  a vision  ^ 

2 preached  in  Synat;0(;xxes , lia^acc^i^b e c , he  a ew 

3 messatje:  he  was  Messiah  ,i^LnsXfr״«^^  believe 

4 thus,  dxial  sect:  Judeo-Xians 

5 but  new  rel.  had  greater  appeal  to  pati^ns  than  to 
Jews  on  account  of  the010(.;y:  ^^irgi״  ^irth,  Immacxil. 
״onception,  baptism,  Trinity,  Salvati-n,  ommunion 

6 these  became  law  in  4th  cent ; thereafter , division 

Ct׳NCLUoIoN  .  יד י ״י- ג 

A GENE  LVL 

1 this  picture  of  false  inessiah;  we  use  Jesus  biit  an; 
number  of  others  could  be  substituted 

2 in  essence*  nothing:  iiew;  orij^todox:  Mess,  still  to 

Cone 

3 crxxcif ixif'U  as  stiolx  was  -'■oinaxx  prodedxxre  as  we 
and  belief  tl>at  Jews  killed  him,  ridiculous 

n Si'ECIFIC 

1 hojxe  t is  h.'xs  been  some  help  you 

2 explain  vT . to  children י וy  sayixiij  obvi()Us: 

a)  x^as  a t;reat  man 

by  a teacher  in  best  sense  <xf  our  traxlitinii 
c)  above  all:  he  was  a Jew,  just  like  we 

3 hope  this  will  be  of  meanni;  to  child,  dep^AV i int;  on 
his  age  level  of  uxiderst :uALng;  he  shoiild  come  to 
Cani  or  or  me  for  fxxrtlier  exi’lana tion. 

TlLuN'K  YUU. 


V 


'״/’V: 


SEOUL  J UUA:l SM ; ]׳art  II:  J.  COMMUNITY  CENTER. 

Y My  frif'nds,  last  Friday  evenliiü  v/e  !!ad  occasi  n to  discuss  a new  !dienora- 
enon  in  ^icrican  Jewish  life,  a movement  calling;  itself  "Secular  ‘Judaism". 

We  discussed  its  jjrowth,  its  point  of  view  and  its  beliefs^  we  attempted 

to  demonstrate  that  s\1ch  a movement,  by  virtue  of  its  very  Iוame,  is  a contra- 
diction  in jpid  can  have  no  basis  within  the  <'ramework  of  ‘Jewish  life33 ■ ׳^- 
■ ■ I repeat  iny  statement  of  last  week;  to  be  a seciilar  ‘Jew  is  nt)t  only 

impossible  but  it  is  irresponsible!  In  essence,  if  yoii  will  recall,  the  point 
at  issue  was  a simple  one:  these  secuiaiV^J^  seek  to  derive  con1^'j/)t  and  a 


the  ynagof^ie  but  cn 


ewishriess  not  -4 


bh  f riT»  /their  J 


at  issue  was  a 


!asiire  of  stren^jth  i^rm 


1 .7:1־1־־  I ]1 ־ 111־־  - ■ ■ - - Jewish  culture,  with  Yiddish  bein^j  the  prxme  source 
of  their  comfort.  We  have  attempted  to  demolish  this  point  of  view  l):1t , of 
course.  It  is  only  this  rabbi  or  that,  speaking  froin  the  limited  platform  of 
his  own  pulpit  who  btm  hope  to  make  any  sort  of  impression  on  the  members  of 
his  corgregaticn.  fin  the  other  hand,  the  greab  waste  of  "Jewish  manpower 

which  tliis  move1!!e:1t  engenders  is  being  furthered  and  encoi’.raged  by  one  of  the 
mosfe  generally  respected  agencies  in  our  neighborhood,  the  Jewish  '^omnnity 
Center.  This  is  normally  some  JieAV  building  located  witliin  a ewish  1 11*11i.  pjiib«  !r  — 
Uses’  an(’  while  facilities  are  open  to  All  the  people  of  the  comimunty,  »י־ 

prit;1ary  emphasis  lies  (■«==3=•  ‘Jewish  clientele.  It  offers,  first  and  foremost, 
a delightful  aura  of  accomodation  to  youngsters:  there  arc  teen-age  loaipges, 

V 

TV  sets  are  scattered  about,  a ping-pong  table  and  coke  machine  are  standard. 


and  the  added  incentive  for  this  type  of  center  is  the  coinbinati״:^  gymnas mim 
and  swimi'iing  pool.  In  the  summi'r  tiire,  there  are  •ssxssss^z:  camps,  ■■  *  ־ י■  '' cl׳ 

es  in  arts  and  cnaft  s ^t1;ere  are  usually  Boy  and  Sirl  Scoxjting  xinits  and,  of 
coiirse,  a iiiglily  skilled  staff  of  yout!)  personell.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  are  a variety  of  classes  for  a(’u'ts,  ranging  from  language  courses  to 
f ן o^,;er  ari’angeing  and  tlie  meeting  fooins  for  tlie  elderly  are  always  i:\  üs״• 

1גו  s^’ort,  one  would  soy  that  superf iciial ly  .s1)eaki:1g,  this  type  of  comrainity 
(;,»!״!■(;,»r  is  not  xiwxyj(  only  pleasant  to  liave  but  served  a iipeful  j':1rj>ose. 

^o  put  it  mildly,  these  ceirtcrs  have  come  a long  way  from  tlie  original 

"Y"s,  Bej^vun  iנ^tוזe  !oth  century  by  Jews 


ij‘st  itiitions  which  we  knew  as  t!:e 


ר 


ii. 


tv, re  was  no  of  all  these  ext raT^a.jauzaf^but , rat!וer,  It  wns  a hiiven 

wherr•  tile  poor,  tl.e  7mc<  erprivi  le^ed , t».e  i.ewly  orriver?  imnic^nnt  co>11d  c«  !יי 
or׳ier  to  oיוtain  a decent  place  to  sleep,  .-.orne  Jowlsוו  conpani  nn ship  r-’d  perbaas 
R f:ood  Ko.cher  meal.  T’-ese  instituti  "s  -rere  copie<^ י י-  ^le  ״hrisi־!  :s  A</ho  mi׳i^ 
their  own  "Y'’s  oirt  of  then  and  they  took  In  peoj)!®  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
faitl's.  Later  tliese  Yonn^  >1en's  institutions  h i 1 ■ ^ ו ־ o-der 

to  rA'^'.oor.ie  certaiii  obvious  difficulties,  the  i^oun^  Women's  As  soci  ati יג ס  r,  we>^e 
f o.rn1ed ,  ו)ג וth  iii  the  Jewish  ajid  i)1  the  '‘‘ians  sense.  Not  only  that,  but  some 
of  the•^  Jar^er  have  become  cultural  11' st i. tutions  whore  leadiJi^,  artists 

ay)ljear  for  recitals,  such  as  tlie  Street  "Y”  in  this  city;  and  similar 

dnstitutions  exist  in  eve. y major  city  of  this  country.  However,  in  the  lagt 
few  decades  and  especially  after  the  .aeCond  World  “ar  the  "Y״  has  take3>  on 

a conplotel;  rHf'orort  aspect,  in  content  and  proijrani,  as  it  lias  taken  oji  the 

vaa^Jv^»׳ 

׳tore  roitoral  name  of  the  "^ewish  Oomi-tini t y ^enter.  It  has  away  from  «*׳«״־־ 

I ' (f  t,  , , ; , ^ ז 1  111 — 1 : : . ■ , ׳ ii:  ajid  has  acenntuated  that  as- 

^ 6>J^O*AJ>jl2/LAy  , 


ך it  be- 


emphasis  on  * 
pect  of  contf  lit  ivfiich  we  can  on ' y call  secular. 


an  as  a service  to  the  community  at  lar^je ; tliat  is  why  all  of  tlie  C(t];Lers 

which  built  swimitiin{,■  pools  aud  nnasiums  were  sucli  crent  successes  ^ 

but  at  the  hci.-±n11±nc  they  still  i-iaintained  a modicum  of  -Jewish  creativity. 

-־ > ^׳^  C. 

At  the  92nd  street  "Y"  , wliich  I attended  years  af.T0 , there  were  always  • 1 1 1 ‘  ־* ־ 
services,  t!1e  activity  area  was  closed  on  the  baiibath  and  a ralibi  was  in  re- 
sidence  as  a full  tine  staff  member.  ־'oday,  rabbis  are  tiie  least  important 
people  on  the  center's  staff  for  there  is  no  need  for  consnlta^imi  with  any- 

one  who  is  expert  in  matters  of  ""ewish  c0j>tent  ״nd  concern.  Judaism,  to  pnt 

AA.« 

it  into  another  frame  of  referrnce,  is  no  1 0>1^ י ! :ד-ו1/י1ס : ; tiie  comm.uni^ty 


me  comr:nJ1-׳  ly 
sc  cal  ar  — ->־  < — ‘ 


centers  iiave  become  places  of  communal  activity  jeare’^to  a 
(finest  in  their  entirety.']  The^TT^,  tlie  very  places  wliich  harbor  the  actiti- 
ties  and  authority  of  this  move  ent  we  call  becular  '"lulaism;  tliat  is  where 
some  of  these  people  fir  i tlieir  home.  furthermore,  While  at  one  time  the 
"Y"״  were  herxied  and  led  by  truly  '^ewishly  oriented  men  and  women,  tiday  the 
leaders  and  e secre  taries  lack  any  sox't  of  eיfish  oonsci^n1s1יess ; gome 


ill. 


no  Jewisl.  backürcmd  at  all  a.>d ־,״. ״t  of  t> ״ ־  ar־  not  connitte.l  to  ■׳dda- 
ism  in  any  form,  not  *van ט״1־. י  a part  of  a Oynacoom־.  This,  of  conrsd,  is 

tl-s  vrry  center  of  the  hsci.lar  Jetjlsh  movement. 

The  problem,  my  friends,  aside  from  the  difflclties  of  their  rr״t־ra״׳ 
is  the  fact  that  those  Jevish  Community  Centers  are  bei״«  supported  by ׳ ־ewish 
Federation,  ״hlch  pours  millions  of  dollard  annu.ly  into  thej.pkeep  of  these 

' - 'fhoy  t'ave  been  asked,  but  have  obviously  refused,  to  irl  th 

draw  their  funds  from  the*  centers  and  give  the  m.־״y  to  -ynagocnes  instead; 
it  appears,  however,  that  a swimming  pool  is  far  more  attractive  to  the  gener 
al  Jewish  clientele  than  the  House  of  Uorshlji.  The  situation  is  even  more 
aggravated  in  that  the  Centers  themselves  constantly  ask  for  m״,n,y  of  the 
community;  very  often  they  conflict  with  a Si״ag״gn.e  which  is  trying  to  raise 
Its  own  funds  for  a ndw  Sanctuary,  ro,ji״sta״ce , or  for  uew  school  rooms.  In 
Te:^ek,  on  the  other  hard,  the 

the  ^an«;  one  soi-ietimes  womlcrs|v  m ! ^ onr  people  jo1n1''X_  ,(  1 ' W 

■e  to  make  use  nf  t : e Center  facilities, 

ioiri  0 011^0לב i • >xr  .1.1.־־וז.י  ff.^  aj-  ן ׳ ׳■  ^ ^ ^ _ 


as־!־  ' ew  Vד , .. 1 1 .'•'* ׳ 


The  secular ׳ ־ewish  movement  has  take;,  over  . ״■^leheartedly  and  all  we  can  do 
is  stend  by  in  frustration . n«<he  fauT^j^tTnot  solely  with  the  institution 
and  ״rga,.i;־ati־״״  which  sponsor  these  centers  but.  Just  as  much,  with  the 
people  of  our  faith  who  have  ro.st  obviously  made  the  choice  that  the  center 
has  far  grea' er  appeal  than  the  ־^ynagogne.  Heceiitly,  on  Purim  eve  which  fell 
on  a Saturday  .uu:bt.  a case  was  mentioned  whore  ^ . 

a furim  dance  while  the ׳ ־ynagogue  two  blocks  away^  . 

read  at, , had  a b״re  lOü.n-T-■.  bf  course,  it  goes  without  saylrg. 


rear’  )*i 


ה t the 


the  tisgilloh  was  not  chanted  ^ ne  eo  י 

Center.  However,  as  I understand  it.  the  orchestra  was  superb  if  noisy. 

^he  problem,  my  friends,  is  further  aggravated  because  it  has  Its  dire 


ו 


iv. 


־־״״־C״.noe־  in ״ ״r ־ ״ ״״ ״l.־l.b״r״״״<i . '^'״יי  "Y"  ״ ״ ״afrl.  Av. .,״״ 

״hich  is ״ ״r  local  ■)־wish  Conmmlty  banter,  supported  by  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  and  hy  the  Jewish  Velfare  hoard.  h״i  weekly  special 
trips  for  its  childr.n,  youth  a1>d  teen  ai:־rs  for  ballot,  theater  and  travel 
to  i״torestl־״i■  pieces  such  as  ,״use־.״״  and  exhibits.  The  problem  is  that  tbes 
activities  place  on  Saturdays  when,  for  all  Inte.its  and  purposes,  it 

should  be  the  Jewish  day  of  rest  and  worship.  The  center,  of  course,  has  its 
own  answer  to  this:  na.n־ly.  the  Center  itself  is  closed,  it  is  for  this  reas- 
ou  that  the  chlldreu  are  taken  away.  However,  trueדthls  point  may  be,  it 
still  remains  a matter  of  controversy  and.  as  far  as  I concerned  a ,tatter 

of  principle,  that  the  children  arc  also  taken  away  from  the  SynagotT.e  ״here 
they  should  be  iu  the  first  place.  At  one  ti,״e,  the  busses  left  the  Ceuter 
at  11  A.M.  although  mot.  after  much  protest  and  discussion,  the  children  now 
leave  later  in  the  afternoon.  It  is.  of  course,  a ,״afer  not  of  personal 
preference  when  the  babhath  ends  nor  is  it  a matter  of  personal  convenience 
hut,  rather,  accordine  to  Je|,,  sh  tradition,  the  ^abbath  ends  with  sundown 

, m-j.  that  is.  when  throe  stars  appear  on  the  heavens.  You  do  not 

have  to  he  a Talmud  “hochom  to  k״.iw  this;  even  an  elementary  education  in 
things  Jewish  shonld  have  .״ade  anyone  consoions  of  this  prrmary  point  of 
formation.  Secondly,  if  the  Jenter  answers  hy  saylnc  that  most  of  these 
youngsters  are  not  Cabbath  oh״,  rvers  anyway  and  the  com.m.nlty  seems  to  have 

little  objection  to  its  proh־r ־ ״ .״׳״‘TT^ 

Jent,A  is  supported  by  Jewisb  mcney.  is  u..der  Jewish  auspices  and  is  populat 

ed  by  Jewish  personell.  Tt  would  appear  to  ,״e . Inahlitlon  to  these  general 

facts,  that  an  institntlon  of  a Jewish  nature  can  never  aid  in  the  desecra- 

tic,  of  the  ״abhath  even  if  the  Sabbath  is  deseefated  by  the  Indlvidnal. 

- i,H1  f - Jmw-wnrrer  ■■h  fc  1.,  ppu,  . ״ -:..וo,  oc,.  '  יו ■ . ■ ' י  t 

, , , j I , , 1^ , 1 ■ , ; ■j. M 1 1 . 1 *. ' ' 1 י  ־ ׳ ‘ ‘r  s*־^r’v  1 ces , r!7T>s 

rr1  — ii-i  1;1n  I j1 — Laiiij 

mj  uliciL.mury ־ .־ ז ‘־ht 

secular  Jew  may  find  ״othi.1g  w,’0״g  will,  the  orientatl-n  of  the  -enter  b,1t 
as  a co״,.״itted  Jew  and  teacher  of ״ ״r  faith,  I feel  that  what  the  Center  is 


doi.ri{;  usint;  the  title  Jewish  nnd  employiiif;  Jewish  fimds  is  ii  correct 

aiid  shoiild  no  longer  go  unnoticed.  In  fact,  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  tוזat 
what  th^  donnurity  Center  is  doirig  shou3d  not  he  permitted,  if  we  would  have 

any  3cind  of  voice  in  the  matter  at  all. 

׳i'his,  of  course,  is  the  respoiisihi  י i ty  of  the  comnurrty  at  large.  As 

jpujUfS  ^ 

long  as  the  dent  a officials  tell  tlie  rabbis  that  thoK '''יי 


long  as  the  dent  a officials  tell  tlie  rabbis  that  tho^P^tg/. ^ 

not  complain,  those  wlio  seek  to  uphold  Jewish  tradition  aTid  authority  have 
very  little  room  for  controversy,  discussion  nnd  correction.  As  so  often 
happens  in  CaSes  such  as  this,  when  the  smoke  haS  cleared,  the  ra^iM  is  the 
nasty  individiial  Avho  wants  to  take  all  the  fun  away  from  little  children  w3111 
those  who  abet  in  the  desecration  of  the  oahbath ו וeco^1d  the  upholders  of  vtr- 
tue!  '■C'he  s t a! י dar  of  our  people  is,  "we  are  rot  that  religious"  os 

if  that  answer  would  solve  anything.  I appeal  to  you,  my  friends,  who  are 
religiously  motivated  ii.<f1־divuals  and  who  are,  above  all,  Jews,  to  take  iip 


with  me  the  ^nd  to  raalce  yoUr  voice  felt  in  the  community  at  i.arge . 

"his  is  a matter  which  is  of  concern  to  you  nnd  to  me,  to  rabbi  and  layman 


ז I and  s * d.nu>-.  If  you 


and  tlie  final  disposition  of  the  cas׳»  rests  in 


cl  oose  to  call  yoוlrself  ^ewish,  be  '^ewish;  if  you  are  a Jewish  Community 
Center,  act  lUce  one , and  in  all  of  the  freiizy  to  do  service  to  the  conmuhity 
at  large,  do  not  fail  to  make  your  very  reason  for  existence  an  integral  part 
of  your  progrtim  and  committment.  Judaism  is  not  only  a swimming  pool  or  a 
gynnasiurn;  it  is  the  bahhath , it  is  faith,  it  is  a religious^^^mit t.nent  on 
the  part  of  you  and  me  and  if  we  will  it,  on  the  part  of  our^people. 
i\men . 


Friday  evening,  March  ?2,  19^3י 


deb , lab . , 


HEB.  TAB THE  GREAT  SABBATH — Sat— April  6,  1963• 

INTRODUCTION^ 

A GENERAL  ^ ^ 

1 specific  Shabbos,  Hagodol  r^n■rיi■ 

2 nLie  from  prophet  Malachl,  name  from  Hafot rah  port. 

3 refe^  to  ^greal  day“  In  view  of  Elijah• פ coming. 

^l^Blllah.  of  course,  occupies  special  place  on  Pesach 

2 not  only  today,  Shabbos  already  linked  to  Pesach 

3 but  on  Pesach,  open  door  for  him  & cup  of  K. 

5 If  ho  comes,  Messiah  not  far  behind. 

BODY 

\ why^all^exoltement,  what  so  special  about  it  allt 

2 key  word  not  “great  day״  but  “prepare“ 

3 not  being  specific  here;  allows  us  freedom  of  inter- 
pretatlon  In  sense  that  "preparing״  Is  not  defined. 

B Physical  Prep. 

1 home,  leaven,  meal,  gueojs  ««4.. 14־  «a 

2 all  has  a place;  evidenced  by  our  cong.  activities 

3 bee.  of  activity  there  Is  excitement  In  J.  communlt 

4 Pesach  time  of  physical  freedom,  what  with 
but  spirit  freedom  later  with  giving  of  moral  Law 

0  Spiritual  Prep 

1  this  Is  key  point  for  that  Is  of  essence 

I spirit  before  phy 

i to  clean  with  proper  frame  of  mind  ^ ^ 

5 that  is  why  rabbia  chose  this  as  one 
to  preach  to  people:  laws,  regulations  & tld  In  Syn 

6 in  a spiritual  s ettlng,  to  prepare  them  for  phys. 
deiBands  of  holiday  season. 

D Spiritual  Rebirth  ■u  -  ״. ״-v« 

1 does  not  refer  to  Immortality  necessary  but  18  con- 

celvable  ...  «״ר..,.  «« 

2 It  Is  a state  of  mind  more  than  anything  else,  as 

green,  sxin,  warmth  80  man  too  must  thaw  If  he  18  to 
renew  his  contact  with  his  fellow  nian 

3 for  months  we  walked  xk  around  huddled  In  our  over- 
coats,  ran  to  avoid  aold  and  In  process  by-passed 
humanity;  thus,  shut  out  contact 

4 this  time  to  renew,  to  return,  to  bebulld,  to 
breathe  freely  again;  for  as  we  are  8plrl6ual*y  .8- 
bom,  so  are  those  whom  we  Infect  by  our  warmth, 
smile  and  friendliness. 

5 It  is.  then,  a special  time  of  year,  from  wery  poln 
of  view  and  Shabbo  Hagodlo  18  proper  answer 


THE  aREAT  SABBATH.  (con»t.) 

CONCLUSION 

A General 

1 till 8 a special  day  and  It  refers  to  the  coming  of 
Elijah 

2 vfoüld  that  he  come  to  each  of  our  homes  and  in  thd 
process  lead  us  on  path  toward  right  and  peace 

3 but  he  has  not  come  and  we  expect  him  on  y in  a 
trad,  sense;  therefore,  work  of  S.  up  to  you  and  me 

B Specific 

1  with  this  being  the  case,  the  concept  of  a splrltua: 
preparation  for  Passover,  with  a spiritual  rebirth, 
should  be  upper  most  in  our  minds. 

2  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper 
eo  that  when  we  approach  the  service  and  Seder  of 
this  great  holiday,  we  shall  be  pre1>ared,  not  only 
physically  but  spiritually  as  well. 

3  this  our  ancient  hope  and  prayer,  and  this  our  1|od- 
om  belif  and  hope. 

AMEN. 


PESACH;  ''  AK  AGE  i^lTHüUT  liiJUUES»  . 

My  friends,  some  months  ajjo  the  "Saturday  Eveiiiiif^  Post"  carried  a ״j 
number  of  articles,  %>rhich  ,^ei'e  of  unusual  interest.  ■^hese  articles,  reflect 

ןון<^ 

inf:  the  thinking;  process  of  several^  leading  individtials  of  our  tine, ו ןrought 
to  the  fore  ma^iy  unusual  points  of  view.  The  articles,  incident al י y , were 
recently  ccnipiled  in  a book,  publislied  by  Vintage  Press,  entitled  "Adventiire 
of  tlie  Mind".  -Lt  was  my  privilege  to  read  most  of  these  articjes  and  there 
is  one,  in  particular,  which  appealed  greatly  to  me.  It  was  written  by  the 
t)istorian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  ''r.  who,  on  leave  fron  Harvard,  is  now  a spec- 
ial  consultant  to  the  •‘■''re sid^^  . His  articlej^  had  the  provocative  title 
"-׳\n  Age  withoiit  ^^eroes"  and  it  is  this  theme  which  he  discussed  in  detail. 

He  brings  the  thought  to  our  attention  that  the  age  previous  to  this  had 
many  heroes,  even  if  they  were  only  recognized  as  siich  at  a later  date.  At 
the  same  time,  these  men  \vrere  ovit standiiig  in  terms  of  their  own  era  as  well; 
they  A>fere  not  only  !)eroes  but  giants,  individuals  high  above  the  average 
level  of  men.  The  point  is  fiarther  developed  by  his  belief  tliat  these  men 
Avere  heroes  in  every  area  of  their  concern;  that  is,  both  for  good  an׳^  for 
evil.  ■^he  fitet  tijat  we  .nay  disagree  with  their  ]>ropo eiticr. s or  consider  them 
false  or  even  call  them  evil  does  not  alter  the  situation  at  all;  t!1ey  were 
great  men,  undeniably,  whether  tliey  reached  in  tills  direction  or  that.  ^ or 
instance,  he  cites  Hoosevelt  piid  ״hurc'.iill  but  Stalin  as  well;  the  !mmes  of 
PrsueJ  and  •*^instein  apjiear  in  one  context,  tliat  ol  Hitler  in  another.  oth 
for  good  and  for  evil  the  unusual  stature  of  tliese  men  stands  withour  reser- 
vation  for  dpch  in  his  own  particular  manner,  has  certainly  made  an  imprint 
upon  the  world  of  which  he  was  a part.  Take  any  one  of  these  giants  £md  if 
you  remove  his  influeiice  from  our  society,  it  becomes  immedi/at ely  obvious 
that  the  world  v/ould  not  be  the  same;  ever>^  one  of  these  men  has  helped  to 
shape  your  life  and  mine  for  a curse  or  far  a blessing.  ״hile  no^.  of  us 
never  knew  those  individuals,  never  met  l||em  and  most  of  us  jvever  even  saw 
any  of  them  the  fact  still  reinains  that  4׳*y  touc>1ed  you  and  me;  had 

they  not  existed  our  life,  and  tlie  society  in  winch  Vrflivo,  would  unquest- 
ionably  be  different.  Tliese  are  the  men  of  our  generation,  there  were  sini- 


ii  . 


lar  mftii  in  certain  past  t^sn  «rations  but  giants  such  as  these  do  not  appear 
svery  generation!  that  is  the  point  to  retnenbox  • 

^ch^  singer  *harply  points  out  that  this  is  jiist  tie  problem  in  our  day׳ 
the  giants  liave  dis  saij^ared ; indeed,  we  are  even  glad  t they  have  gone, 
^ut  why  have  these  grr-at  men  vanished  from  tlie  earthly  scene?  ^t  is  not 
only  that  they  have  died  or  are  very  old  hut,  rather,  he  t^els  that  a time 
such  as  ours  tends  to  bury  great  men  rather  than  raise  them  to  the  heights. 
The  world,  let's  faKe  it,  is  tired;  we  w.'int  peace,  rest,  tranquility  and, 
above  all,  we  yearn  for  security.  These  men  of  whom  we  spoke  were  extreme- 
ists  In  their  way,  they  lived  daivgerously  but  we,  of  the  present  day,  do 


everything  to  avoid  the  extreme  and  we  certainly  do|not  want  to  live  danger- 
ously.  In  short,  -while  our  main  ol>jective  is  security  arid  the  tra^fךU11ity 
whidk  accompanies  it,  the  world  of  those  men  wa.,  representative  of  the  exact 
opposite.  ־^n  the  mental  cl^uiate  of  our  time,  these  giants  can  not  possibly 

floiarish.  ^ut,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  we ז» ׳  need  these  heroes 

a time  such  as  ours  for  they,  ban  a^f-ne  else,  whether  for  good 

or  for  evil,  t•׳^  a pattern,  they  lead  the^ieople,  t/ey  in  spi ״ י«  , exalt, 

uplift  and  ennoble.  "fhis  i«  precisely ייי^^־^יי׳-־ ג י ׳''' י 

more  than  £u1ything  else^is  one  of  conformity.  expression  "don^t  rock 

the  boat"  |ןןן  ~l  literally  m■. ; we  frown  on  .־ijone  who  ^p]1roaches 

us  with  any  idea^»✓״  concept  or  thought  which  diverges  from  the  way  of  the 
norm;^  lie  do  not  want  to  be  iJivi Ived ! n3»׳׳'  w©  «bun  away  frff»,  that  which  leads 
us  into  areas  with  which  we  are  not  cilready  thoron|hly  familiar.  «hört, 

ours  is  not  only  an  age  of  c®1f orni  ty  but  it  is  a static,  unproductive  and 
unfruitful  feime  in  the  life  of  man;  the  txmxth  i«  ther׳■  for  all  to  see  and, 
in  my  opinion.  It  is  undeniable;  the  age  of  heroes  has  passed  and  it  is  oxir 
great  loss.  ^ feel  that  we  are  better  people,  better  citizens  of  ^‘mericay(, 
and  better  citizens  ot*  the  world  if  we  w’ould  have  a giaiit  in  our  day  to 
lead 13 ו  at  best  and,  at  worst,  if  o־  ly  to  challenge  us  in  terms  of  a dynam- 
ic  atidir  odiict  i ve  response.  are,  unfort\u1at  e ly , living  in  a baj  ren  age. 


As  a result,  you  and  I are  barren  too.  Miere  are  no  heroes  left  to  in^iire. 


ill. 


The  whol״  of  Schlesltigoi'' s article  leads  me  to  a locicnl  seqiienc 

1״'  thouGlit,  in  terms  of  this  Passover  holiday.  for  we,  as  Jews,  are  remind 
ed  each  and  every  year  at  his  season  of  one  of  the  frrent  ),eores  of  tl,e  past 
the  man  Moses  who  became  a giant  wltl.in  the  framework  of  Judaism.  Not  only 
is  he  onr  greatest  hero  but  we  are  reminded  at  each  occasion  of  *־esaoh  that 
he  is  a livlrn,  hero  for  his  activities  so  centuries  ago,  stlH  affect 

each  and  everyone  of  us;  there  is  no  question  that  he  served  to  ld״d , to 
snide,  to  !,nspire  aiKt  to  ennoble  in  the  highest  and  most  lofty  sense  of 
these  terms.  J-t  is  to  our  great  adv.antage  that  in  a time  such  ,־  onrs,  whiol 


we  have  already  characterized  as  one  of  conformity  hig^Ughted  by  a yenrnin 
for  security,  that  we  are  reminded  of  his  presence  to  stir  us  up,  to  give 
us  incentive  and  Inspiratio.i , to  channel  us  toward  pro,A״ss  ond  a positive 
future.  ^■ese  are  the  qualities  we  need  and  tJ|  Se  we  derive  from  his  pres- 
enoe  at  our  ^eder  tables, ־4 ״-  as  he  touches  us  through  the  service  at  this 
season  of  our  deliverance  from  the  symbo'ic  Bgypt . In  the  first  place,  he- 
cause  of  ‘"‘oses  ive  can  be  the  individual  heroes  of  our  time,  scaled  dow;1  to 
our  own  size.  'Aint  is  to  say,  because  of  his  example  we  can  hope  to  rise 
to  and  realize ״ ״r  very  own  po^tlal.  Moses  was  a shy  perso.i,  he  tetter- 
ed,  he  had  to  ask  for  Aaron's  help  but,  in  l{e  final  analysis,  he  did  re- 
spond.  M;e  point  is  that  while  we  are  not  o;,|lhe  level  of  giants  in  the 
sense  of  the  men  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  Is  still  within  our  power 
to  he  heroes.  If  not  giants,  within  the  framework  of  our  ovni  life’s  clrcl׳ 
Many  of ־ ״.  indeed  all  of  us.  ar..  called  at  one  time  or  aret’,״r  to  render 
service  in  behalf  of  our  family.  In  terms  of  onr ׳■ ־ynagogi.e , Ir  view  o'  the 
needs  of  our  faith  but  the  very  )(act  of  response  lies  ndtbm  th-  corscl»ro 
of  each  and  everyone  of  ns.  Moses,  the  giant  of  .־aiother  age,  sets  the 
example  for  ns  ס!!'•  to  answer  the  call,  to  respond  po-ifvely  and  to  make 
our  Imprint  upon  the  society  of  whlc'a  we  are  a part,  no  matter  how  limited 
onr  own  sphdre  of  ' fluence.  hae  always  api.eared  to  me  to  be  a genuine 

contri’.ntl  n to  the  wilfare  of  humanity  that  if  we  affect  but  one  other 


sliall  have  made  <mr  nark  in  this  ]Lfe; 


person  for  (jood  and  for  bla.ssin^j  we 


IV 


whil»  tMs  may  not  «:in״  us  th«  rtlst  .i'Oti״״  of  h«il>Lי • ־  sl™1t  ainur-G  ■״׳ד,  w«  j 

. י 

^ can  still  ca1y׳)urs«lv«s  /her.if  if  only  within  onr  own  fnrme  of  rr.frronce.i 
But  the  person  of  Moses  teaches  us  one  other,  nost  important  lesson.  ; 


history  rather  tJian  events  doriinat ing 


^־t  indicates  that  men  can  ^ 


when 


!problems  c 


men.  The  historical  pessimists  are  always  with  us  but  her  we  have  a con- 
Crete  example  that  man  can  make  himself  felt,  that  his  ^’esence  is  not  onl, 
important  b;1t  vital,  that  each  and  every  human  bein^^  is  of  worth  rand  ^״׳lue 
not  0ו1נ,  in  the  si^ht  of  God,  which  we  t.alce  for  granted,  but  in  the  eyes  oi 
his  ^'ellow  nan.  Moses  left  the  court  in  Ei;ל-pt  aii  its  many 

he  led  the  children  of  ,srael,  our  aתccי״tors,  out  of  be  land  of  In 

a very  real  sense,  he  seized  history  witli  both  brands  ail  he  made  it  work. 

It  xvas  an  action  in  direct  contrast  to  the  pesrlmism  we  voice  when 

we  say:  what  cai;  I do,  I am  but  one,  wbo  will  list  > to  me,  of  what  effect 

is  my  beint:  here?  Moses  provided  the  answers  and  our  time  is  not  so  very 

much  different  from  his;  the  names  and  places  may  have  changed  in  the 

coiirse  of  the  many  centuries  but  all  of  us  cmi  readüy  see  that  the  paralle; 
problems  continue  to  e«xist.  Moses  told  his  geinration/  andjthose  b follow 
that  man  can  modify  and  effect  history,  that  we  dare  not  accept  tie  world 
as  it  is,  Kan  tliat  we  can  not  inalce  our  peace  or  compromise  with  evil  Just 
because  it  is  there,  that  we  have  a3n  obligation  to  meet  rmd  respoJisbi  li  tie.- 
to  encounter  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  whetlier  we  like  it  or  not.  Again, 

w. 

linked  to  the  first  thought  expressed^  strated  tineqnivocally  that  we  can 

rise  to  attain  oiir  potential,  that  there  is  someth  ־ng  pertaining  to  great- 
ness  in  each  of  us,  and  that  the  task  to  which  ..e  are  dedicated  from  birth 
is  ^^hin  our  pow.^r,  within  our  abilit:^,׳a1d  within  our  grasp.  Graiit  ed  that 
we  can  not  all  be  gia1>ts,  indeed  that  few  of  us  if  .my  Gi^'»nts.  but  in 

an  age  conformity  and  security  let  us  at  the  K״ry  least  striיe  to  be  men. 

is  a valid  proposition,  there  is  a precedent  and  it  is  up  to  each  otie  of 

us  to  make  our  point  on  this  very^ssue.  ^assarer  demonstrated  the  lesson 

each  and  every  year  forjthe  benefit  of  you  and  me,  it  reminds  us  forcibly 
and  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  obligation  is  incumbent  upon 


ז 


US  to  tjrasp  hi,tory  firmly  and  hold  it  ti  ^ht  and  d?  mold  itjtoA^rard  ^ood  and 
blcsstne  for  tlie  betiofit  of  our  own  people  and  far  the  Good  of  all  mankind. 

^t  is  true,  then,  my  friends,  that  the  age  of  G^^Jits  is  no  more.  ut 

3 

Moses  is  still  with  us,  we  meet  him  as  a very  real  and  liA־׳e  fiGure  from 
year  to  year.  If  nothl  g else,  then  certainly  we  should  meet  the  lesson 
of  i^esach  at  this  season  of  the  year:  you  and  I are  not  helpless  beiuGs; 
indeed,  the  power  for  greatAess  lies  latent  within  us.  Pejthaps  to  be  a 
hero  is  a.-kiuG  too  much;  perhaps  to  for  Greatness  is  eG'ot istic/ but 

to  live  in  conformity  and  to  yearn  only  for  seci-rity  peace  ajid  tranquil 
ity  without  exertion  and  without  excitemnt  11  I In  .A  !׳.Line,  all  ifx  xs 

so  close  to  a liviuG  death  that  I fnd  the  two  concepts  almost  indi  s t iuGui  31 
able.  No!J|as  my  fathers  left  the  land  of  bondaGe,  so  let  me  leave  it  now 
and  perhaps  you  will  undertalce  the  Journey  mth  me  forjin  t^^is  liG^t  there 

lAi 

will  be  li,ht  and  in  this  sense  there  will  be  room  for  a blessinG-  ,t  is 
to  this  concept  that  we  dedicate  this  Passover  holi^־  ail  perhaps  we  shall 
live  to  sec  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  fulfilled:  ״Uenember  these  thincs,  0 
Jacob  &.  Israel  for  thou  art  My  .,ervant ; I havejrormed  thee,  thou  art  my  se 
ant/  I have  blotted  out  as  a thick  cloud  thy  trans Gr«״stons ; and,  as  a 
cloud  thy  sins,  detiirn  u.ito  he  for  I have  redeemed  thee.  Sine,  0 ye  heav- 
ens,  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it;  Shout,  ye  lowest  parts  of  the  earth;  Break 
forth  into  siuGinG,  Y«  mountains.  0 fore^^  and  ever^  tree  therein;  ^’or  the 
Lord  hath  redeemed  «Jaco^  and  doth  Glo^rify  Himself  in  srael. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tabernacle,  1st  day  of  Passover,  Tuesday,  April  X 9,  19^3* 


THIS  IS  juiLasM;  P-urr  jy:  ״the  conflicts.״ 

My  friends,  this  is  the  fourth  in  our  five  ] ecture  ser'r'.ons  on  the  sub־־ 
ject  "This  is  Judaism  f"  We  have  alr׳*atly  discussed  Th«  Hooks,  The  ^^en , ■^he 
Ideas  nd,  now,  vre  come  to  speak  of  fhe  Conflicts.  It  withoiit  saying 

that  a rell׳ji^n  as  old  as  ours  has  been  «ubject  to  conflicts  for  centuries; 
rivalries,  jealousies,  scliisms  and  ideo  1  ־.^ ס•!  cal  ,v  have  narked  our 

progress  from  a pimple,  naive  ]>eople  to  the  point  where  we  find  :ourselves 
today:  adherants  of  a highly  sophisticated  and  complicated  faith.  Ve  be- 
long,  as  if  I needed  to  tell  you,  to  one  of  the  major  faiths  of  the  world; 
while  in  numbers  we»e  are  very  small,  our  i:1flv1ence  has  certainly  had 

i.f  f c ct  on  the  religions  of  the/  western  world.  Without  backgro׳; 

of  faith^'^^CXi  cultxire  and  sacred  literature  there  woiild  be  no  '^hri  stiani ty ; 


Li 


. lie  e-ft«- 


that  is  to  say,  there  wotild  be  no  C,^thol6cism  and  no  Protestantism.  tit, 

as  in  otxr  previous  lecture  sermons  we  do  tiot  wish  to  dt  ell  on  tlie  obvious; 

all  of  us  are  fiuniliar  with  these  .it-Tvl)le4^Po  . or  instance,  it  goes  without 

saying  that  if  we  think  in  terms  of  conflicts  from  the  Jewish  point  of  vie־. 

we  can  not  help  but  be  drawn  into  thetorbit  1י  i ■ tr-i  ll י י-  s t ru  gg  1 e 

between  U5,  the  mother  faith,  and  the  children  tf+W4**־■  we  spanned 
י 

•r*?=F??r•  between  Judaism  and  Xianlty  is  certainly תי ׳«  of  the  basic  conflicts 
within  the  framework  of  Judaism.  While  this  conflict  deals  with  matters 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  there  are  more  com  ion  manifestations  of  this 
prol^lem  also.  *or  instance,  the  entire  problem  of  ant i-semitism  certainly 
stems  from  the  basic  c*1׳n  fj.x»rt  ; whether  an  individual  is  accused  and  attack 
ed  or  whether  the  declare  1 policy  of  the  "^i^n  is  in  terms  of  Genocide,  it 
is  all  the  same.  The  conflict  has  existed,  in  tlie  most  concrete  terms, 
since  the  4th  centu1־y  and,  for  whatever  motivations,  continues  tlirough  • 

ז 

this  very  day.  ■^ut  tliere  are  other  obvious  ctjjif  li(' t s — we  1 1 1 — e0j1(.rt.l־?ll}y 


-rriLhin'  oiTf  dWu  cL1nl,e.11t.  'Orthodoxy  vers^is  itself  in  the  centuries  ;last: 

thare  were  tlie  '^hasidim,  the  ^*־araites.  tiie  Mystics,  the  False  ^'^essiahs  and 

•Li- 

of  course  in  more  modern  times,  the  •i-־=aÄ»c=/י ו e tween  orthodoxy  and  liberal 
Jutiaism  has  superc׳'׳’ed  all  other  considerations.  Not  only  does  this  con- 


flict come  to  tlie  fore  in  theological  ter’ns,  of  wliich  inopt  of  our  people 


know  littl«  if  anytliinfj» ר וut  it  can  be  ßc-en  in  more  contrete  terms  in  re- 
^ard  to  the  wearing  of  hats,  the  observance  of  the  laws^f  i'-ashriis , the  use 
of  ^^el>rew,  the  ■ej-xL 1 ז(*  of  men  and  women,  or  tוןe  use  of  music  in  the  yr.-^go,  ן 
It  iw  with  these  problems  aiid  conflicts  that  we  are  most  familiar;  they  ^r 
the  obvioiis  areas  ^->f  uonfJiL^^r  but  Jiow  it  remains  f oijiiP  to  delve  deeper 
the  backgroumJ  of  our  faith  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  and  logic  of 
of  tliese  very  conflicts  wוזich  have  helpecjto  sliape  the  character  and  ide׳)lo 

gy  of  Judaism. 

While,  of  cotirse,  there  have  been  many  dee!),  lasting  and  major  con- 
flicts  within  Judaism  in  the  course  of  our  history.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  there  are  two  major  areas  of  concern  and  both  of  them  have  been  witון- 
in  recent  centuries.  ’^'hat  is  to  say,  i 1 1 נ , u;|to  tlie  ל ast  three 

centviries  '^udaism  has  remained  the  same;  with  all  of  its 

major  problems  and  pers  ecu  ©lotions  the  way  o£  the  faith  remained  siibstnn- 
tlally  lanchanged.  course  of  tradition  was  simple  but  static:  at  first 

there  came  the  ■"orah  ,.,bleb  was  Divine  then  came  +־he  comm׳'ntaries  and 

volumes  of  discussion  to  form  tlie  core  of  Talmud;  Judaism  as  we  it 

±s  known  as  rabbinic  Judaism  in  that  all  major  points  of  bebevlor  and  !aw 
have  grown  out  of  tl>e  decisions  made  by  tb׳'  rabbis י וp  to  tb״  ^^^ar  ' 7 .00<־f 
a man  truly  ^ound  ה contradi  cti  ׳ ■n  or  a problem  in  of  the  te״^,  it  wa 

speedi ly^^o Ived  by  means  c־^  soליle  t ccl];^nica.1^  ' 11נ  the  lai  gTiage  (־>  ^ le 

text  and  uoinualcy  As'as  soon  reestablished.  It  has  been  .יי׳י.<.1י  ^’':e  and  r 
-^!..',t  a good  Tr.lninlist  can  !^rove  anytliir-.g  and  everything;  he  can  ׳'i.nd  a 
soiirce  to  substantiate  every  point  of  view.  I recall  distinctly  how  Itabbi 
^liezer  Silver  of  '׳־iiicinat ti , one  of  the  great  ortliodox  scholars  in  the 
world,  was  able  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  developinent  or  both  the 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  through  Taliimd . It  was  the  same  pri’iciple  as 
was  used  by  more  modern  Jews  in  order  to  infli’.e^.ce  tl»e  ^er.inites  seme  year 
ago  to  take  airplanes  from  tlieir  Itir.c] ן of  perseciitl  n/  which  would  then 
fly  them  to  Israel.  *he>  looked  ti.rough  the  "^ible,  which  is  one  of  the 
books  that  the  Yemenites  have  in  common  witli  us,  and  ti’cn-d  to  Isaiah;  in 


CVjpptrr  tl)  ”They  shall  mount  up  with  win^js  as  ea^j^les” 

and,  aTter  all,  does  no  i an  airplaiie  have  wiufjs  and,  in  ■flight,  ca71  L+  not 
be  coi  !pared  to  a soaring  eagle?  Hie  ^'eraenites  were  conviiu'od  ^x\r\  boorded 
the  modern  eagles.  In  this  mamיer  you  have  already  proven  the  existence 
of  airplanes  ^liousands  of  years  before  their  invention;  this  logic  did  rot 
probe  at  all  disturbing  to  our  -,jthodox  bretliren  for  they  know  that  ^od  1׳.^ 
forsoen  everything.  As  it  was  the  aise  with  this  problem,  so  it  was  the 

same  with  everytlnimig  else, 

״ut  the  real  ci’uflict  came  ,.,hen  the  first  few  rebels  npoke  against  th 

ex.^stiJig  order;  not  only  they  rabיוinic  authority  but  jt^hey  eve 

daredto  question  the  diviiie  origin  of  "orah.  ־"his,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
fundaiMental  schism  which  divides  the  Jewish  Korld  today.  ־^f  you  maintain, 
as  the  orthodox  Jew  does,  that  the  ^orah  is  truly  and  literally  god-given, 
the'^  all  else  fol  ' ows  suit  every  thing  in  the  "־orah  is  divine,  must  be  o = 
beyed  and  there  car  never  be  any  swerving  from  the  path  set  forth  withxn 
it.  Indeed,  by  extension,  aj’ythi71g  which  grows  oijt  of  the  words  of  the 
Torah  also  takes  on  the  aura  of  divinity  and  must  be  similarly  obeyed 
withoiit  question  and  without  change.  ^he  Liberal  ■Jew,  liowever,  approrches 
the  matter  quite  differently;  the  ^orab  is  not  god-gjven  but  reflects  the 
growth  of  ideas  and  beliefs  and  concepts  of  a people  wl)ich  matured  in  the 
coiirse  of  centuries.  If  tlie  ־^orali  is  not  divine,  it  need  not  be  obeyed  1 
full,  changes  caji  he  made  and  a certain  degree  of  freedom  in  ij7terpreta- 
tion  you  iuid  me.  '^'his,  the71,  ■r  e . 1 ו ו-e-e  r;  from  thf  level  of  divinity 

such  concepts  ^s  K.,shrus,  Sabbath  observance,  holiday  practices,  laws  of 
sacrifice  and  offerings-  the  laws  of  "orah  need  no  longer  be  accepted 

as  literal  feriith . ־^'his  permits,  foijii’stance , our  young  men  to  become 
scientists;  we  kJiow  that  tlje  world  was  not  created  in  6 days  and  we  know 
just  as  well  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  to  have  stood  still  as 

wrts  the  case  with  Joshua.  As  a consequence,  the  libdr.,1  Jew  made•  his  fir. 
major  point  and  from  that  moment  to  this  the  world  of  dadaism  has  not  bee 
We  are  irrevocably  changed  since  the  s1!lit  betweej«  orthodoxy 


the  same. 


iv. 


and  liberal  is  so  bpsic,  in  terms  of  ^orah,  that  it  can  never  T)e  reconci:^d 
^nt  there  is  one  other  conflict  which  ?!as  eff'ect^d  us  deeply,  and  a- 
(;ain  in  mod.  rn  times.  Since  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  obvious  matters 
we  shall  eli.ninate  the  backt,round  in  liistory  since  you  .׳re  all  familiar 
with  it. ־‘ ־t  seems  to  m׳*  that  tl)e  issue  of  Zionism  was  one  of  the  great 
conflicts  which  rent  our  people  within  fcLu^i י)1י.1 ו wotד1 ־  uf  the  last  century 
in  particular  and  withiJi  the  last  two  thousand  years  in  genera^.  '^יייי  ^^Iren 
to  rebuild  and  return  to  Zion  had  been  a part  of  our  religion  since  the 
year  ?0  when  the  ^emple  in  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  our  people  dispers 
ed.  thejother  hajid,  this  dream  was  confined  excl\xsively  to  prayers  un- 

til  a few  centuries  ago  when  the  first  stirrings  of  a political  movement 
came  to  he  fore.  ־^ut  ther.-in  lay  the  difficulty  and  cause  o^  the  cone'll 
that  is  to  say:  ‘^ews  now  were  a part  of  tlje  land  in  wixi.ch  they  resided, 
they  were  citixens  of  their  own  countries,  and  they  no  longer  wanted  to  re 
turn  to  Zion.  It  was  an  upheaval  for  our  pe<{j'le  for  it  indicated  that  all 
the  words  of  prayer,  wlxich  had  been  faithfully  repe^+^ed  threr  times  a day 
by  all  observant  w^^®  tnore  tlxan  lip  service  to 1נ ה  iddal  had 

long  ceased  to  liave  a place  wi  th . n the  coxvtext  of  reality.  ""ut  now  the 
Zionists  we|!;S  to  work,  tוןey  were  aided  in  their  efforts  by  pogroms  mid 
found  their  leader  in  *heodor  ^lerzl,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
discuss  during  this  lecture  sermon  series.  Ih  due  course  of  time,  after 
two  world  wars  and  the  annihilation  of  six  million  of  our  people,  the  Stal 
of  Israel  actually  came  into  being  but  the  coxiflict  of  which  we  spoke  has 
not  yot  been  resolved.  Not  only  are  there  maaiy  who  no  loriiver  wish  to  re- 
turn  to  Zion,  except  as  tourists,  but  the  issue  has  been  rephrased  to  meel 
modern  needs;  the  conflict  now  is  one  of  dual  loyalty.  In  some  instances, 
Jews  are  actually  fearful  of  beiug  identified  with  !:ters  5»tate  exists 

for  they  feel  that  it  is  an  intrusi-n  on  tlieir  ^Vie ri cani sm . They  wi  I י 
not  respondjbo  appeals,  they  will  not  give  financial  aid,  they  will  not 
eveai  tirinj,  themselves  to  exjiress  sympathy  towar  I the  cause  a;1d,in  the  ed- 
treme  case,  tliey  become  super  mnerican  patriots  to  the  detriment  of  their 


V 


n 


Judaism.  ■"his,  of  course,  is  an  attitude  whiii  i s absurd/ as •^t he  other 
ext7^»ne  which  maintaiiis  that  all  of  us  ought  to  pack  our  bags  and  board  th.; 
next  ^1  Jet.  ^Iiere  is  absolutely  no  need  for  any  of  ns  to  take  tills 

I 

giant  step  for  it  cnn  be  proven  v,rithout  hurt  to  anyone  or  any  Ideal  that 
one  can  be  a very  fine  Jew,  sunport  the  State^f  Israel^  arid  still  maintai 
the  very  best  features  of  being  a citizen  of  ■*Wrica.  I am  certainly  not  י' 
a vigorous  Zionist,  I consider  America  my  homeland  but  I still  would  malco 
every  effort  to  help  those  of  my  tellow  Jews  across  the  seas  for,  if  noth 
ing  else,  I feel  that  a spiritual  bond  exist^s  between  us  which  can  not  bÄ 
broken  and  which  I would  certainly  never  want  to  deny.  ׳Miei  conf li ct , today 
more  than  ever  before,  i.,  without  justification  and  such  organizations  as 
the  "Vierican  Council  for  Judaism,  which  thrives  on  just  this  issue,  has 
misrepreseiited  the  cause  of  Zionism  .i;o  its  own  people  and  to  the  secular 
society  i t h grave  c on  frequence  s to  the  Jew  as  he  views  himself  in  relatic: 
to  his  fellow  man.  ^he  inaustice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sense  ^;hat  wliile 
nll  of  our  people  wish  to  be  good  Americans,  it  almost  friglitens  tliem  to 
be  good  "*ews  as  well.  The  fact  that  some  Gentiles  accuse  us  of  a diia  i 
loyalty  does  310t  mean  that  it  does  exist  or  need  exist  except  in  the  ima  ;1 
nati׳n  of  these  fear  ridden  Jews  who  wjuld  never  feel  seenr^jy 

"”hese,  my  friends,  are  the  two  conflicts  which  remain  \/ith  n*  to  the 

L 

present  day  and,  therefore,  h^ve  need  of  heiJig  mentioned.  ‘*^e  speak  so 
much  and  so  lovingly  of  the  unity  which  is  part  of  otir  way  of  life  that  i^ 
becomes  necessary  to  point  out  that  like  m',  y other  dy^iamic  group,  it  is 

*!(!ן 

the  coוlflict  as  kell^which  lielps  to  make  us  grow,  which  ^ssTires  our  pro- 
gress  and  hy  means  of  wliich  our  th/'onght  shall  be  refined.  here  remains 
us  now  biit  future’  and  this  will  be  our  topic  when  we 

speak  again,  on  the  secoiid  Friday  of  ^ , on  the  stibject  "This  is  Judaism!’ 
A!:1rn. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  Eveniiig,  A^^ril  12,  19^3• 


I 


׳-i.׳j׳r־'Tr:  rTrT7־T־־־r< 


The  story  of  the  Passovor  holiday,  \tfttch  Jews  c׳*lehrace  at  this  seas- 
on  of  the  year,  m״y  be  found  in  the  second  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
״Exodus",  chapters  1 throu^jli  15• 

it  te1נs  t»1e  tale  of  an  enslaved  people,  the  ßhi  l<lpen  of  !•«rael^and 
tlie  manlier  in  wliichthey  found  tlieir  way  to  freedom.  Jt  is  the  theme  of 
״freedom"  which  dominates  to  tliis  very  day;  having  once  been  s'faves  the 
adherants  of  Judaism  pray,  hope,  dream  and  work  for  the  freedom  all 
peoples,  whatever  the  chains  which  may  bind  them. 

It  is  a holiday  which  is  observed  for  a jieriod  of  8 fuli  days.  Ün 
the  first  and  second  nights  tlie  families  tpither  for  the  "SEDER",  a meal 
at  which  the  3tor>  of  oirr  liberation  is  retold  in  answer  to  fm’  questions 
asked  by  tlie  yo1mt,est  cliild  present.  As  a result,  tins  is  not  only  a men 
but  a religious  occ^si-n  in  w!)i׳  h,  most  important  of  al]  , t-oth  adults  and 
children  participate.  Since  the  children  of  ^^־־raei  did  not  have  surrjei׳v 
time  to  liake  bre  4.  at  t’lo  mo11׳ent  of  exodus  from  Ei^ypt  , they  ate  tlien  and 
t<K>k  v'ith  them  unleavened  bread;  we  eat  ”?:ATZC];"  to  tins  A־ery  day,  at  +>יו. 
season  .■f+־he  r.  ^Iso  , the  obsenי^ant  Jew  will ה״י ס.  Ails  house ייי ׳ 

lenven  and  will ־ ״ot  toiich  any  food  containing;  11;ex'״n  r■■ -p  t'flg.  peri  ■.י׳״  he 

ejitlre  holiday. 

It  is, ו11; י  out  doiibt,  one  of  tv.e  mopt  joyful  occasion  mthMi  the 
coi-Text  tl-e  JewL.hjyear  a1-,d , also,  one  of  tie  r-o״t  importaait.  It  in:- 

^■י  c..־  ,..aal  fin-edom  accompanying  our  pliys.i  cal  release  from 


,..aal  fm-edom  accompanying  our  pliys.i  cal  release  from 
-it  tcli  r-  I i . Jewish  ancestor^  ■ ■־^ 

opprr.,s״rl  a,1׳ ו_  per,,. c׳״<-d  p.^opl־,  ‘^  oro./th־  S־־׳V׳rJ^;'^. 

their  »״>■  to  ״t.  Sinai  H - "‘׳*-•־ 


borda je* 


tha  wilderness,  their  wa>  lo  י-,  ox״״!-  - 

fen  oonnnrnlmej.te.  'fe  he, ■;an  Imml'ly  hut  ue  ai-fniued  thr  h.ichte  uf 
accpte.I  the  «״rd  of  <!od;  it  waa  at  that  very 
Moral  Law  entered  the  lives  of  non  foi  the  henertt  of  all  *— י י 'r. 


rESACii;  YISKOH  aEUVICE. 

My  friend״ ״ ת־יי ״ ,״  condnot  our  chilAre.,’«  Seder  It  1 ״ ־Iw״/«  a de- 
iml.tful  experie.ice.  •‘he  children  are  ״ell  behaved,■^  respond  nicely  to 
the  queetl ־ ־״״*&d  a.״l  the  paesajee  they  are  asked  to  recite.  here  ie 
only  one  point  in  the  proceeddbc־  whei,  all  dlecipllne  break־  down,  when 
the  two  hundred  children  can  not  stifl^heir  groan,  ai.d  g-aep־,  when  they 
aire  transformed  from  attentive into  an  unruly,  rebellious  group, 
•ihis  1־  the  moment  when  *hey  are  asked  to  eat  the  M״ro  . the  bitter  herb! 
they  refuse  to  ,wallow  it.  dislike  it  and  refuse  to  be  pacified  in  term, 
of  it;  I suspect  ־trcngly  that  many  oddts  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  this 
year.  In  fact,  a little  boy  came  up  to  me  after  the  Seder  to  .say 1 ־ w,־>.ld 
like  the  bitter  herb  much  better  if  it  were  a .sweet  herb;  and,  I suppose, 
for  his  age  and  level  of  un,ler־ta,>di.־g,  he  had  communicated  to  me  a pro- 
found  tr.ith.  Thank  '"od,  these  are  ohildren;  they  kno״  little  of  bitter- 
ness  and,  bei־־!:  acou.-tomed  to  the  sweets  of  life,  they  nat.mlly  enjoy 
them  more.  Lven  those  youngster ״ ־ho  have  had  occasions  of  tr-agedy  1.־ 
tl.elr  home,  forget  ־p.iokly  in  the  flowering  of  their  youth,  death,  sad־»־״ 
and  Illness  dissapear  with  the  coming  of  the  new  day  a,  long  as  someone, 
aiiyone,  fill־  their  life  with  love  and  warmth.  We  adults  are  not  as  for- 
tuuate;  the  bitter  hefb  comes  to  each  of  us  sfflner  or  Wer  and  while  we 
might  have  been  spared  for  any  .״־״.ber  of  ye.ors^the  ״lti,״ate  reckon/ling 
is  l,״u־־d  to  come.  Would  that  we  were  as  little  children  who  might  yearn 
in  the  ir..o־euce  of  our  years  for  the  "sweet  herb־״  bnt  tb.at  ple״s,־.-e  is 
denied  us.  ‘“״ror  is  very  m.־ch  a part  of  our  days  on  earth,  not  only  at 

t^וis  sea.s(v11  ol'  year,  . 1 

how  many  ״f  >0׳^“^“/^^*  to  this  past  year  with  sorrow  and 
How  many  of ־ ״  are  recently  l,ere.aved?  «־• ־ ״״any  of ־ ״  have  laid  to  rest 
someone  ne־־r  an<l  dear  to  us:  a husb-and  with  whom  we  s(״־red  so  many  years 
of  Joy  and  trial  and  whose ״ ־p1>ort  we  v.aludd  every  step  of  our  adult  life 
a ■^e  who  gave  of  herself  to  form  a hone  of  love  rmd  warmth  and  beauty, 
a TTther  whose  advic-  and  counsel  we  sought  ar־d  whose  more  pre.se..ce  gave 


;״,se  of  security  and  pe.ace  and  feeling  of  well  being,  a 


US  s 
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call  never  be  >1־ea3ured  in  terms  of  mere  words  for  it  was  she  who  !;ave  us 
life  tn  the  fullest  and  most  noble  sense  of  the  word.  And  t h׳*re  are  those 
to  whom  our  heart  reriches  oufe  in  sorrow  aj<d  sympathy  who  have  laid  to 
rest  a child;  no  harde1|l)ur  ־en  can  come  to  any  of  us.  Is  not  this);he  fu3  1 
measure  of  the  Moror,  the  bitter  herb  ad  have  we  not  felt  the  taste  of 
the  salty  tear  or  found  our  burden  of  sadness  overwhe  ljj4 line  ir  the  lonely 
liours  of  solitary  refaction.  indeed,  would  ttet  we  could  be  like  the 
child  aiid  yearn  for  the  sweet,  instead  of  tasting  tlie  bitter  herb. 

In  the  midst  of  sorrow,  then,  there  remains  for  us  only  the  path  of 
action;  sn!ethlng  vital,  positive,  meaningful  ;ui  futtful  to  counter  the 
loss  we  have  sustained.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  ask  you  all  to 
give  to  the  congregation  of  which  you  are  a part  at  this  very  moment  for 
we,  by  what  we  are  and  by  means  of  what  we  represent  tojthe  world  at  large, 
are  a living  symbol/  of  all  that  is  good^f^ecd  meaningful  and  rewarding  in 


the  life  we 


live  from  day  to  day.  You  have  sustained  death,  we  give  you 
life;  you  have  encountered  finality,  we  offer  contiiniity;  you  fear 
nothingness  that  comes  after  the  grave  but  we  offer  you  tangible  evidence 
of  a ^.viy  of  life  that  has  endured  for  over  5000  years;  you  live  witli  sot! 
tude  but  we  give  you  warmth,  friendship  and  fellowship  withi’i  the  confine, 
of  this  kebrew  Tabdrw^icle,  our  very  own  ^^ouse  of  ^od.  Can  you  not,  will 

״?ft — of  yi  uy  -iibil  I 


l4;y״-to  uphold  our  liands,  to 


w*•׳' 


J 


you  not  give 


support  oiir  cause,  to  enhance  tills  ^anctuary^  and  will  you  not  do  it  to 
tlie  very  best  of  your  ab  i 1 i t y.  4^  j1  li^-  mi  d of  the  liitter  herb  we 

extend  to  one  and  all  the  hand  of  Judaism  so  that  your  life  may  be  swe«1t״ 
ened  and  the  bitterness  abate.  ^ur  kdi^-ious  Schools,  both  here  at 

the  Temple  and  bptown  teach  our  youngsters  the  very  essence  of  ^evnish 
life  and  while  ttiey  may  rebel  harsh  and  bitter  taste  of  the 

koror,  we  can  at  least  aj;sure  jbhem  a place  for  education  a Sanctuary 

for  worshiip'^dixch,  years  t o JJO ~t h^  might  .^Tc^iuJitTrÄi)  e real, 

bitteiuaess  of  life,  they  will  have  acquired  a background  of  goodness, 
decency  und  mcrality  wliich  will  sup1>ort  them  in  tlieir  hour  of  need.  Cive 
in  a measure  of  sacrifi9e  ^id  may  your  1-i  ^יי 
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־,  EICHI4AN;  AGAIN  ל ז ז ־ 

■ ' After  ״*ny  months  of  weary  trial  (and  error)  It  appears׳  that  the  su 
jeot  matter  pertaining  to  Ad*lf  Elohman  had  been  closed  oioe  and  for  all. 
The  criminal  had  been  Judged,  his  case  reviewed  and.  finally,  he  was  hanj 
od.  We  breathed  a sigh  of  relief:  the  ״»tter  (even  If  some  of  us  did  not 
favor  capital  punishment)  had  been  brought  to  a logical  conclusion.  But 
now  the  issue  has  again  been  brought  to  the  fore:  not  In  some  obscure 
local  Jewish  newspaper  but  in  the  famous,  widely  read  •«.E  NBl:  YOBKER« 
mapaslne.  For  the  five  issues  of  February  16  * 23.  March  2.  9 and  16  one 
of  the  most  Shilled  wrltor.  of  our  time  has  seen  fit  to  unearth  all  of  th 
ghastly  details  In  the  Interest  of  accurate  history  and  place  them  before 
tve  general  public.  The  winter.  Prof.  Hannah  Arendt  teaches  history  at 
one  of  the  most  respected  eastern  universities:  she  has  published ״ ״my 
fine,  scholarly  boohs:  she  Is  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Her  arttlcles  de  and 
our  a ttentlon  for  while  she  writes  of  that  which  is  of  interest  to  us  and 
to  the  world  at  large,  she  manages  at  the  same  time  to  present  a picture 
of  Jewry  under  Hasl  domination  which  Is  anything  but  flattering  and  which 
places  grave  moral  obligations  upon  us  all.  The  conse<,uenc־־  of  her  five 
articles  have  not  yet  been  fully  dstlrmlned:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  many  subscribers  to  •THE  NEW  XORKER"  have  cancelled  their  subscript- 
ion.  Everyone  within  the  Jewish  world  18  discussing  her  articles:  all  In 

telllgent  men  and  women  are  concerned* 

prof,  ;^endt  writes  lucidly  and  brilliantly:  her  phrasing,  her  styl 

are  superb.  But  she  writes  In  a meet  calculating,  objective  manner  and 
What  one  misses  In  these  articles  Is  that  element  of  humanity  which  we 
Jews  call  •teV  (Heart).  Her  facte  are  substantially  correct:  It  Is  the 
interpretation  which  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  larger  Issue 
are  well  presented:  It  Is  the  picking  out  of  the  small  and  the  petty  whlc 
brings  heartache  and  turmoil  to  the  respected  and  respectable  Jew  In  our 
time.  Bhe  points  out.  for  Instance,  and ״: ־phaslses  the  phrase  used  by 
Dr.  Servatius  that  -killing  by  gas  is  a medical  matter...״  was  Indeed 
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י The  point  le  wei 
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the  »er״״״»*  of  phraeee  wltaiout  the  least  twinge  of 

. ״ they  reo*te  their  pat  phrases  witno 

.״״rder  an  horrendeous  iron,  of  their 

oonselence  or  wlthou 

words.  It  IS.  as  If  « sa-  ,״p.^״l״״ , 

h־  «lad  of  the  act^^  ,,,, 

In  the  same  ve  , to  regret  the  olrouinstances  which 

that  While  the  Oerman  appea,  prominent  Jews,  he 

forced  the  flight  of  such  glan  s . ,^  the  killing  of  the  Jew  . 

» -hatever  When  confronted  with  the  killing 
ehow/s  no  remorse  prominent.  Again,  a point 

next  door,  who  was  prohkhl.  not  a g^•^^  that 

of  order  is  estahllshed  by 
this  era  of  persecution  was  more  th^ 

. aaafl  that  •the  international  order,  ana  ina 
aypsles;  ״ ץ * ־^־־ ךuit  is  to  say.  who  has 

־ ״ . . ״ ד ״ ■ ” “ ’״ ״r •"“ ״ •'־ " ״״ ״ ״״"״ ־ ״«. ־ 

ד״׳” ״ ״‘“ • ”" ״ ״ ״״״״ • ״ • »•״״״ ■ ״ ״ ״ ד״ד ״ ■ “ 

to  work  diligently  ^ ״g״l״et 

group  from  the  pat  striving  which  has 

.-s.  npr  se  but  one  af^alnflt  that  mixii 
Jews,  e ..  P raise  this  world  of  ours  from  the  depths 

the  power  and  the  po  realization  of  Its  full  potential, 

to  the  hslghts  Of  achievement  ״d  - - 

""  Trrng'whil  makes  fir  stimulating  reading;  the  ״nder־u״ent 
thinking  and  wrltl  ^ ,״reed  to 

of  brutality  and  But  suppose  we  turn  to 

agree  with  so  much  of  wha  ^ ^ 

another  aspect  of  her  --J־  cooperation  with  the  «..la- 

cause  of  their  own  des  ru  allowed 

It  relates  to  the  oft-repeated  ques  ״«nnerl  The  Issue  has 

themselves  to  be  led  to  slaughter  In  so  docile 


111. 
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hAS  b«en  called  a form  of  spiritual  cowardice  by  Bruno  Bettelheim  in  his  I 
book  -The  Informed  Heart* ן he  bases  his  reasoning  on  the  proposition  that  | 
the  history  of  the  Jew  has  accustomed  him  to  persecution,  that  the  tradi- 
tlon  of  dying  -for  the  sanctification  of  H18  xM  Name-  was  a part  of  our 
heritage  and  psychology  and  ther  fore  the  will  to  rbslst  had  been  taken 
from  the  Jew  several  centuries  ago,  and,  lastly,  that  the  Jews  who  were 
directly  Involved  in  the  process  of  analhllatlon  did  not  and  could  not  bd- 
lieve  -that  it  can  happen  here-.  This  type  of  reaslonlng  was  picked  up 
and  furthered  by  one  of  the  best  books  to  deal  with  the  Nazi  era  -The  De- 
structlon  of  European  Jews-  by  Raul  Hllberg  and  because  of  the  excellence  | 
of  the  book  has  gained  a wide  acceptance.  It  is  an  issue  with  which  :nany 
of  us  have  ^5?appled  and  not  all  of  us  have  arrived  at  satisfactory  answers  ^ 
but  to  accuse  us  of  -spiritual  cowardice-  is,  in  my  own  opinion,  no  answer  \ 
at  all;  if  anything,  it  is  an  accusation.  (It  might  be  added  here  that 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  a Jew,  18  an  advocate  of  the  anti-Zionist  movement  -The  ' 
American  Council  for  Judaism-  and  will  speak  in  New  York  City,  under  the  | 
Sponsorship  of  this  organization  on  the  weekend  of  May  3 to  5th.  It  will  ■ 
be  interesting  to  note  how  he  will  attack  Jews  on  this  occasion,  speaking 
as  he  does  FOR  a Jewish  group  and,  ostenslbljF,  in  a pro-Jewlsh  !.Tanner.) 

The  articles  and  points  of  view  expressed  by  the  two  authors  cited  above 
wdre  answered  in  part  by  Oscar  Kandlin  in  the  November  196/2  issue  of 

-Oommentary-  Magazine  in  an  article  entitled  “Äewlsh  R*"8i8tance  to  the 

Nazis-.  ^ 

In  short,  it  18  a repetltlm  of  that  accusatinn  which  causes  us  to 
tremble  with  rage  when  we  vead  it  sgain  in  the  pages  of  -THE  NEW  YORKER-. 

Prof.  Arendt  cites,  time  and  ataln,  the  incidence  of  Jewish  participation 
in,  and  cooperation  with,  the  slaughter  of  fellow  Jews;  her  poli.t  is  that 
whenever  Jews  were  organized,  the  Jewish  leaders  readily  sub  Itted  per- 
tlnent  information  to  the  persecutor  by  means  of ihlch  the  Jews  w re  readl- 
ly  available  for  transport  to  the  gas  chambers.  She  :.akes  issue  with  the 


! 
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pbyohology  which  was  prevalent  at  the  tlrae  among  the  leaders  of  Jewry  that 
with  100  victims  a thousand  people  could  be  saved  for,  as  she  claims,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Indicated  the  exact  opposite  resulit•  For  instance, 
Kaetner*o  activities  in  Hungary  Indicated  that  an  estimated  1684  people 
having  been  saved,  476,000  Jews  were  shipped  to  the  death  centers,  ®he 
states,  furthermore,  that  all  too  many  Jews  were  willing  to  close  an  eye 
to  the  deportations  of  others,  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  have  them- 
selves  placed  Into  p "special  or  privileged  catatory"  with  the  tacit  un- 
der standing  that  others  were  being  killed  In  their  stead•  Furthermore, 
she  makes  the  statement  that  Rabbi  !•eo  Baeck,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Oen tiles  was  "the  Jewish  Fuehrer"?  that  he  recruited  and  went  along 
with  the  proposition  that  Jewish  men  become  the  policemen  for  their  own 
religionists  on  the  theory  that  Jews  would  bW  more  gentle  with  Jews  than 
would  any  Gentile  so  empowered.  The  feet  that  Jews  often  were  worse  In 
brutality  than  any  CJentlle  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Baeck* s feeling 
In  the  mater  were  undeniably  sincere.  Also,  not  one  of  us  denies  that 
among  our  peoy)le  there  are  as  many  tyrants  and  petty  desposts  and  fools 
as  there  are  sunon^  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  But,  as  Rabbi  Judah 
Cahn  points  us  (In  "THE  RECONSTRUCT! ON I ST"  of  March  22,  1963)  to  call 
Leo  baeck  the" Jewish  Führer"  18  "beyond  decency".  But  that  18  the  type 
of  writing  in  which  Prof,  Arendt  engage67|  i-ui 

Those  examples  could  be  multiplied  time  and  again.  The  point  at 
Issue  Is  simply  this;  without  *heart*.  Miss  Arendt  refiused  to  acknowl- 
edge  the  psychological  factors  which  burdened  the  Jews  at  the  tlrae  of 
Nazi  persecution.  In  the  first  place,  the  collective  power  of  the  Jew— 
Ish  leadership  was  used  Aot  to  further  deportations  but.  In  all  sincere 
belief,  to  help  stem  the  tide;  the  leaders  felt  that  as  long  as  they  wej 
In  positions  of  authority,  a j;uiding  hand  could  be  applied  to  the  deitl• 
nles  of  their  follow  Jews,  Secondly,  the  all  Important  factor  was  the 
Inability  of  Jews  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  situation;  as  moral  and 


‘ oultured  people  they  •Imply  could  not  grasp  the  fact  of  annihilation  or 
that  the  world  "Final  Solution"  applied  to  them  Implied  death.  Thirdly, 
to  pin  submission  (let  alone  "cowardice")  on  those  who  were  no>f  longer 
able,  physically  and  psychologically,  able  to  defend  themselves  because 
of  the  terror  which  had  tone  before.  Is  a misrepresentation  and.  Indeed, 
a callous  disregard  for  human  feelings.  As  the  author  herself  points 
out:  Jews  were  ap2>roached  to  be  killed  or  to  be  beaten  Into  submission 
by  SPECIAL  SQUADS  who  were  especially  trained  In  their  grueso  re  art;  when 
they  had  !ade  their  onslought  up  ^0[  a Jewish  co  unity  or  family  there 
was  very  little  spirituality  left  In  anyone.  Fourth,  as  Rabbi  Judah 
Cahn  points  out:  why  must  we  pick  on  Jews  If  we  are to  speak  of  subralsslont 
What  of  the  Poles,  French,  Osechs,  Hungarians,  and  Roumanians?  Why  did 
they  not  revolt  i Why  did  not  all  such  people  Join  the  partisan  or  under- 
ground  forces?  Why,  then,  pick  on  the  Jews?  The  others,  at  the  very 
least,  were  a !lowed  to  remain  In  their  own  country  and  had  re  latlvely 
a degree  of  freedom  of  noveraent  which  was  certalhly  not  granted  to  the 
Jews.  All  of  these  thou^ts  highlight  the  unpardonable  Interpretation 
of  Miss  Ajjlrendt  In  ascribing  "submission"  or  "cooperation"  to  Jews  In 
the  Äce  of  the  ost  brutal  enemy  mankind  has  ever  known,  with  lut  taking 
ALL  EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES  INTO  CONSIDER^ATION.  Because  of  her  ONE- 
BIDED  objectivity,  she  has  hurt  Jews  deeply.  Her  articles  should  be 
read,  they  should  be  discussed  and  they  should  be  challenged  by  us  all. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  return  to  the  better  part  of  her  report.  The 
very  last  passage  struck  me  as  being  a very  fine  eנ^reselon  of  our  collect- 
Ive  sentiment.  She  comi״ents  on  the  Judgment  of  the  trial  and  then  pro- 
seeds  to  to  note  what  the  Judges  should  have  said:  "Let  us  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  It  was  nothing  more  than  misfortune  that  made  you 
a willing  instrument  In  the  organization  of  mass  murder;  there  still  re— 
mains  the  fact  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  carried  )Ut,  and  therefore 
actively  supported,  a policy  of  mass  muipder.  For  politics  Is  not  like 
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'the  nureery;  in  politics  ohedlenoe  and  support  are  the  same.  And  Just  as 
youÄrrled  out  a policy  of  not  wanting  to  share  the  earth  with  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  people  of  a number  of  other  nations  (as  thou^  you  and 
your  superiors  had  any  right  to  detirralne  who  should  and  who  should  not 
Inhabit  the  world),  we  find  that  no  member  of  the  human  race  can  be  ex- 
pec ted  to  want  to  share  the  earth  with  you.  This  Is  the  reason,  and  the 
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■THIS  IS  JUDAISM;  PART  V:  "THE  FUTURE". 

My  friends,  In  four  month®  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have 
had  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  "This  Is  Judaism",  a^art  of  our  annual 
Spring  Lecture  Sermon  Series.  We  have  spoken  of  four  topics,  within  the 
context  of  the  over-all  subject,  and  these  wer^^The  Books,  The  Men,  The 
Ideas,  and  The  Conflicts.  Now  we  come  to  the  of  our  series  and  there 

«•Pv^A  Fiit-nT•»“  for  we^^i^?^  to  at  what  the 


years  before  tts  will  bring  to  our  Jewish  way  of  life,  espeifially  here  In 
America.  There  are,  of  course,  m^  areas  of  thought  connected  with  this 
toplc.aucT&e  predictions  o*■  9m  are  no  better  or  visions  ( 


j\0  better  or  worse  than  the  visions  of 


th.  next. tart  Jt  Is  obvious,  irl  Tvirii^ir  ך•— “ that  0*1«  oan  dlseorn  certain 
trends  and  *aye'lil^  Jewiah  llfela  JUnm.n  so  as  to ־ ״rlv.  at  a oonclu- 
Sion  which  may  be  partially  correct^  If  only  that  It  Is  based  on  e xperlences 
current  In  this  decade.  In  the  first  place,  the  obvious  change  from  years 
past  may  be  seen  In  terms  of  numbers j when  Jewish  life  «as  In  Its  Infancy 
here  In  America,  as  early  as  the  18th  century,  the  entire  Jewish  pop«lAtlon 
«■p  «« ייסת ז•  than  aeveral~^^kttnipSl  •(jI יו<ו ו  and  they  were  located 


I 


consisted  of  no  more  than  several  hundred  falswa  ana  tney  were  j.ocaT.ea 

in  the  major  ports  along  the  eastern  se&-board.  Later,  however,  with  the 
influx  of  German  Jew^  who  came  here  In  the  mld^l9th  century,  the  Jewish  popu 
lation  expanded  both  In  numbers  and  In  places  of  residence.  By  this  time 
the  eat*•«  frontier  had  been  pushed  back  to  the  Ohlo^  Valley  and  the  thous 
ands  Who  came  to  these  shores  became  part  of  the  movement  which  went  west 
From  these  early  begi^ngs  the  great  center  of  Jewish  learning  In  Cincinnati 
came  to  the  fore;  the  leading  personalities,  especially  of  the  Reform  Move 
ment,  all  strove  for  recognition  out  of  the  western  areas  of  our  land.  In 
the  last  years  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  20th,  when 
our  fellow  religionists  came  from  Eastern  Europe,  *»®stn  by  the  tens  of  thou 


ands,  the  ImmlgraJ^tlon  placed  most  of  those  people  Into  the  lower  East  Side 
of  this  city«  wWtie  Others  took  pack  on  their  backs  and  travelled  along  the 
established  trade  routes  as  beggars,  later  to  settle  In  small  cities  and 
thesd  are  the  original  merchants  of  cities  In  the  West  and  es pe Really  the 


South  of  our  own  time. 
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Now,  while  these  are  the  more  well  known  origins  of  communltlee  of  Jews 
in  different  parts  of  our  country,  in  our  time  the  picture  has  changed  once 
again.  As  part  of  the  general  population  shift,  esp^cally  since  the  end  of 
the  second  World  War.  Jews  have  extended  their  Influence  even  further  west 
'־üSÄ^now  the  second  largest  Jewish  community  In  America  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  major  cities  of  California.  This  Is  not  surprising  since  that  very(4ame 
California  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  second  largest  State  In  ter.s  of  general 
population.  But  this  trend  has  affedted  Judaism  In  America  In  another  way: 
that  IS  to  say.  the  offlolale  of  our  major  Institutions,  especially  the  rabb 
nlcal  seminary,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  has  seen  fit  to  open  a branch 
school  in  Los  Angeles  headed,  incidentally,  by  Habbl  lUlfred  Oottschalk  the 
son  of  our  members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Th*10  Nussbaum.  In  other  words,  official 
Reform  Judaism  has  s sen  the  need  to  extend  Its  arm  of  learning  and  Influence 
into  every  major  area  of  Jewish  concentration;  It  has  come  a long  way  since 
It  was  local  in  ״Inclnnatl  for  now  the  schools  exist  under  one  authority  In 
New  jork  and  Los  Angeles  as  well.  This,  again,  has  brought  other  areas  of 
concern  to  the  fore־  Jew.  have  left  the  cities  of  their  birth  and  have  moved 
en  masse  to  the  suburbsjhere  to  form  new  congregations  and  to  develop  a new 
type  of  Judaism  which  15  called  American  Judaism. ׳a  variant  of  our  faith 
Which  bridges  the  old  established  patterns  of  Orthodoxy.  Conservative  tnd 
Reform.  As  we  can  Illustrate  by  saying  that  Orthodox  Jews 

must  make  theVadJustment,  for  in  suburbia  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  go 
anywhere  without  a oar  due  to  the  prevailing  distances:  thus,  an  orthodox 
Jew  by  force  of  necessity  must  drive  his  car  to  Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  * 
he  has  learned  to  accept  this  inconsistency  as  natural.  The  Conservative 
Jew  IS  no  longer  as  Intimately  concerned  with  Kosher  meats  since  Kosher 

not  readily  available  ln01־e  suburban  areas  ^d  he  has  learned 
to  live  with  the  facts  of  life.  Reform  Jews,  seeing  a way  out  of  observanc 
altogether,  are  now  attending  social  functions  Ing-eat  numbers  but  are  leav- 
ing  the  religious  values  to  the  Sunday  School  which  must  educate^  the  young 
־«ere  with  little  or  no  oooperatlon  frnm  the  parents.  The  adult  sesjlls  no 
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*.jrt  conflict  in  this  procedure  at  all.  The  llnea,  then,  are  being  crossed 
and  the  futu|>e  will  bring  more  of  the  same  so  that  in  another  generation 

0׳W>  — 4., 

the  deelgnatlona  of  Orthodoxy,  etc.  will  no  longer  have  e.  they 

^ yter?■  We  ehall  form,  and  (re  seeing  the  process  taking  place  ve- 

fore  our  very  eyes,  an  American  Judaism  which  unfortunately  may  Incorporate 
all  the  worst  features  of  Jewish  life  In  America  and  very  little  of  the  beet 
There  Is,  however,  UUHOWIU  In  terms  of  the  future ,whkeh 

must  hn  1יי^יי^״■^י » —ז1ת^t^ , n hv  we.  This  conoems  wh*t  I like  to  call 

the  ' Fringe  Authorities';  *hose  people  and  agencies  and  inetltuttons  which  a re 
helping  to  change  the  pattern  of  American  Jewish  life  but  have  neither  the 
traditional  authority,  nor  the  knowledge, nor  the  skill  for  lawful  decisions. 
Formerly,  the  authority  was  vested  In  the  rabbi  or,  at  the  very  least  In  the 
learned  layman;  today,  the  authority  18  vested  In  the  Funeral  Chapel,  the 
Caterer  and  similar  establishments.  The  Funeral  Plrector,  for  Instance,  has 
completely  changed  the  customs  of  mourning:  he  Instituted  a magnificent  coff 
in  in  opposition  to  Jewish  law,  he  encourages  mourners  to  receive  company 
at  the  expense  of  attendance  at  funerals,  he  has  done  away  with  filling  In 
the  grave  by  Jews,  he  no  longer  encourages  the  sh^r^d.  To  die  has  become 
one  of  the  most  expensive  Items  In  a m.n>8  budget,  /fee  Caterers  are  even 
worse  in  the  manner  they  have  infrlnged^the  of  Jewry,  at  opoolal  ocea- 

s4«lS.  Bar  Mltzvoh  In  their  halle  h*(we  become  a|;ravesty  In  that  a boy  now 
need  no  longer  even  attend  a Synagopie  for  the  ceremony  but  can  go  through 
the  ritual  in  the  Caterer י V Chapel./  A Tallis  ceremony  has  been  Instituted 
and  we  have  already  had  the  occasion  to  discourse  on  the  new  Twilight  cerej^ 
mony  where  a boy  can  be  Bar  Mltzvoh  In  the  afternoon's  late  hours  and  the 
family  and  friends  can  directly  go  to  supper  In  the  adjoining  room.  This 
does  away  with  Sabbath  morning  attendance  at  services,  the  closing  of  bu84- 
ness  for  the  day,  the  travelling  of  relatives  on  prime  time,  the  Journeying 
of  the  Joyful  group  from  the  ceremony  in  the  morning  to  the  dinner  at  night, 
Needless  to  say,  this  practice  has  been  coademned  by  all  responsible  organl 


zatlons  and  agencies  but  It  countlnues  to  flourish  nevertheless,  e speclallj^ 
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ln  some  Bub^urban  Long  Isiand  conmujnltles. A thlrat  area  where  the  Fringe 
Authority  plays  havoc  with  one  of  the  established  customs  of  the  Jewish  worl 
lies  within  the  framework  of  hospital  procedure.  No  longer  may  a child  be 
circumcised  on  the  8th  day  as  is  legal  but  on  the  fourth  day  or  even  the 
third,  the  latest  on  the  fifth)  f«»  the  beds  must  be f reed  and  the  mother 
Is  sent  home  with  her  child.  In  major  hospitals  the  Minyan  is  frowned  upon 
due  to  the  presence  of  too  many  people  and  some  of  the  Jewish- sponsored  hos- 
pltals  are  Involved  in  this  laltit  of  respect  for  Jewish  custom  also.  Further 
more,  it  is  a well  known  Äct  that  Xaas  ä.e !rations  are  a well  established 
routine  at  Mt,  ^=^lnal  of  this  city;  a h0]^ltal  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federatlon  of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  These  are  but  three  ineWnees  of  the 
Fringe  Authorities;  circumstances  indicate  that  matters  will  get  mucjti  worse 
in  the  years  to  come  and  that  the  authority  of  the  proper  individuals  and 
organizations  18  constantly  being  whittled  down  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  make  a living  out  of  Jewish  events  within  the  life  cycle  of  our 

There  is  then  one  last  area  which  we  must  bring  to  the  fore,  in  terms 
of  the  Future,  In  decades  prior  to  this,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  Jew- 
Ish  life  in  America  has  been  furthered  as  a result  of  persecution  overeeae, 
new  people  came  to  these  shores  as  immigrants,  they  brought  with  them 
their  own  d rives  and  yearnings  and  desires  and  made  their  mark  In  terms  of 
■?■/heir  new  society  and  In  terms  of  their  faith.  Now,  it  appears,  there  are 
very  few  Jews  in  threatened  positions  in  other  lands;  we  can  eנ^ect  very 
little  Imralga^tlon  to  America  for  most  of  those  in  aeed  will  probably  find 
their  way  to  Israel•  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  see  what  will  become  of 
the  native  population  of  Jewry  now  growing  up;  how  it  will  react  out  of 
Itself^ and  without  outside  stimuli^ to  the  challenges  and  problems  of  the 
last  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  18,  of  course,  the  chance  for 
a static  middle  ground  of  development,  with  more  of  the  same  as  we  find  it 
in  our  time.  However,  the  chance  also  exists  that  Judaism  in  America,  or 
“American  Judaism“  can  enter  upon  a generation  of  development  which  will 
equal  the  Oo^j^lden  Age  of  Spain  several  centuries  ago.  The  opportunity  1• 
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available  what  with  scientific  institutes  of  Jewish  learning,  vast  facllltie^ 
for  scholarship,  endowments  and  fellowshps,  continued  participation  of  Jews 
in  public  affairs^  and  the  \1arrlers  of  prejudice  being  broken  down  in  years 
to  come  to  a greater  degree  than  ever  before•  The  youth  of  our  day  can  take 
this  to  heart  and  can  enter  upon  a period  of  Intellectual  and  social  develop- 
nient  such  as  has  not  been  equalled  before  in  tltair  American  history.  Or,  of 
course,  American  Jewry  can  regress  and  can  use  the  freedom  of  this  land  as 
an  excuse  and  handy  tool  to  escape  the  responsibilities  and  obligation's  of 
the  Jewish  faith•  Evidenc*  of  all  three  ways  are  «äd:  about  us;  it  is  up  to 
those  who  will  make  the  future,  ־the  youth  of  our  own  time,  to  dstlrralne  their 
course  of  action  so  that  the  faith  of  our  fathers  will  not  be  forgotten  or 
neglected  or  relegated  to  a background  of  inertia• 

If  anything,  ray  friends,  the  answer  lies  wltj^  us  as  well•  The  chance 
to  be  of  use  and  value  today  is  within  our  grasp.  The  alternatives  are  be- 
fore  us  and  remains  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  link  ourselves  to 
the  heritage  and  tradition  of  our  faith  in  the  finest,  most  meaningful  way• 
Over  the  past  five  months  we  h^ve  attempted  to  highlight  the  greatness  of 
Judaism  by  speaking  of  the  books,  the  men,  the  ideas  and,  even  the  conflicts 
Now  it  is  the  future;  and  the  future  and  all  it  may  imply  lias  within  our 
grasp  as  well.  Let  us  fise  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  link  it  to  our  place 
in  the  present  so  that  in  generations  to  come,  those  of  the  future  will  look 
back  upon  our  committments  and  will  say  with  pride:  This  was,  and  still  is, 
Judaism  in  all  its  glory. 

Aipen• 


Hebrew  Tabernacle,  Friday  Evening,  May  10,  1963  • 

Part  V of  "This  is  Judaism"• 

"The  Future". 


Rabbi  to  Leave  L,L  Synagogue 
I And  Put  Religion  Into  His  Novels 


TALESE  1/  ■ , k:־'  / 

ijin  Birmingham  have  an  image! 
t of  themselves  as  good.  God- fear-' 
? ing  people,”  he  said.  “They  see: 
f no  connection  between  sending! 
■ dogs  on  people  and  defaming 
ז I God,  who  created  all  men — black: 

and  white — in  His  own  image. 

! The  people  in  the  Bible  Belt 
‘Should  start  reading  the  Bible, 
li  “I  don’t  see  why  the  religious 
; leaders  of  every  faith  do  not  go 
on  television  and  label  what  is 
going  on  in  Birmingham — as 
!well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  na- 
^tion.  Including  New  York — as 
a sin  against  God.” 

‘ No  Kitchen  Wanted 
He  had  hoped,  he  said,  to  be 
"the  only  rabbi  on  Long.Jalatld 
v^hout  ä'ltitchen  in  my  syna- 


^gogue;^5'־ürhe'ä^fbed  that  his^ 
congregation  had  decided  to  go  I 
the  way  of  the  others  because 
!"in  churches  today  they're  al-' 
!ways  liooking  and  eat-mg  giv-] 
ing  lunches,  dances  and  partms.'*i 
I Many  of  his  views  on  modem] 
!religion  are  expressed  in  hlsi 
first  novel,  which  concerns  the] 
efforts  of  one  Rabbi  Cohen — | 
Vin''pnt  Penje  With  a 
yarmulke”— rto  expose  prejudice] 
and  DomposRV.  ' — ־ ~ — ; 

fn  July  Rabbi  Tarr  said  he, 
would  fly  to  Hollywood  to  do! 
the  screen  play  and  then  work] 
on  a second  novel  and  two  plays. 


By  GAY 

G Convinced  that  he  can  preach 
more  effectively  as  a novelist 
]than  as  a clergyman  because 
- !^religion  is  basically  out  of 
eli^uch  with  people,"  Rabbi  Her- 
bert  Tarr  announced  yesterday 
t that  he  would  leave  his  Long 

■ Island  synagogue  in  July  and 

devote  himself  to  writing.  : 

“I  have  a sneaking  suspicion! 
e that  people  appreciate  what׳ 
׳■•  thcy_TTave~to  pärv~Tör."  said  the 
33-year-old  rabbi.  "Sermons  are 
g Tree,  and  half  of  what  you  say , 
e the  pulpiL  is  ..discounted 
e pmus_  .sentiments  that  just* 

6®J^-*thJhe  robe.”’■"  ' ' 

■'^1  His  first  novel,  “The  Con- 
!version  of  Chaplain  Cohen,”  has 
sold  17,500  copies  since  its  pub- 
lication  in  April  by  Bernard- 
|Geis  Associates.  It  has  also  ‘ 

■ been  acquired  for  production  as  I 

a film.  I 

I Urged  to  Remain  ;\ 
I Several  members  of  the  West-  i 
bury  Temple  have  signed  a pe-j 
tition  urging  that  he  remain.  !1 
the  rabbi  said,  but  after  seven  f 
years  in  the  rabbinate  he  has  t 
decided  that  to  most  people  re-  i 
tjligion  is  "g,  kind  of  controlled  J 
i (^hizophrenia"— a noble  condi-  a 
1|U0n-AlM1L  giiM- mein  in  the" 
, cnngifigatiou  and  -faiis  -to  ip-  v 
] !fluentg_thc1M  outside  it.  t 

1^י  am  sure  that  tho.se  people  0 


ץ 


Affiliate  turtai.t.^tton  8ervi0£. 

My  friends,  we  greet  you  as  members  and  as  representatives  of  ouf 
Affiliate  groups  and  we  welcome  you  to  our  House  of  aod.  It  Is  good  for 
us  to  bo  togethorv  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ln8tall«tlon  but, In  a very 
real  sense,  perhaps  we  can  use  this  occasion  to  aseese,  as  well,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  our  religious  institution.  My  mind  runs  In  this  general  direct 
tlon  because  oil  an  article  which  appeared  In  last  week's  newspapers;  one 
which  was  of  unusual  Interest  to  me  and.  by  extension,  can  be  of  great  con 
sequence  to  each  of  us  hero,  bet  us  never  forget  that  we  are  gathered  In 
a sanctuary,  a House  of  the  ftlmlghty  which  dedicated  to  certain  1- 

deals  and  values  which  we  hold  dear  and  precious.  This  point  needs  a con- 
tlnual  reemphasls  for  often  In  the  harried  and  hurried  existence  of  our 
lives  we  tend  to  look  upon  the  Synagogue  merely  as  a meeting  plaoe^^^ 
some,  unfortunately,  the  Vestry  bssSswe  domlnan«  while  the  ar ea  oh  f sp 

^ the  Ark  becomes  a mere  adגunot  1^  that  which  Is  vital.  Me  have  come  to 
gether  here  this  sacred  evening, ather  than  In  the  Vestry  as  In  years 
prior  to  this,  for  all  that  we  do  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernac^  Is  geared  to  the 
jjQjjop  of  thSse  sacred  precincts:  old,  hallowed,  full  of  tradl• 

tlon.  in  which  the  lives  of  our  people  ha^erged  for  Joy  and  for  sadness 
All  Of  these  re.־arks  bear  our  attantlon.beoause  of  the  article  »hSh  appear 
ed  last  week:  a rabbi  on  bong  Island,  from  Westbury  Temple,  has^eelgned 
his  position  in  order  to  devote#  himself  to  the  writing  of  books,  novels 
and  plays  based  on  religious  themds.  He  has  already  written  one  volume. 
«The  Conversion  of  Chaplain  Cohen",  which  I have  not  read  as  yet.  The  ar 
tide,  however,  ej^lalned  In  some  detail  the  reasons  for  the  rabbi's  leav 
ing  the  pulpit  and  these  rea80n>are  of  extreme  Interest  to  each  of  us.  all 
the  more  so  to  me.  I would  like  to  give  you  some  of  these  reasons,  culled 

from  the  article,  and  w״ould  like  to  comment  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place.  Rabbi  Tarr  said  that  "religion  Is  basically  out  of 
touch  with  people... people  basically  appreciate  what  they  have  to  pay  for 
sermons  are  free  and  half  of  what  you  eay  from  the  pulpit  le  discounted  as 
pious  e_tatement8  and  sentiments  that  Just  go  with  the  robe".  Furthermore, 
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h»  went  on  Sk>  to  Indict  hie  people  with  the  thought  that  they  are  grippea 
hy  "a  kind  "rf^I^l^ophrenla:  a noble  condition  that  gripe  them  in  the  con- 
gregatlon  and  falls  to  Influence  them  outside  It".  Then,  after  some  per- 
tlnent  remarks  about  the  present  Birmingham  situation,  the  33  year  old  rabbi 
who  has  been  officiating  for  the  past  7 years,  states  with  a touch  of^rony; 
that  he  •had  hoped  to  be  the  only  rabbi  on  L.I.  without  a kitchen  In  my  By- 
nagogue  but  the  congregation  had  decided  to  go  the  way  of  the  others  because 
in  churches  today  they  are  always  cooking  and  eating,  giving  lunches,  dances 
and  parties."  These  excerpts  from  the  article  are^ejl^^t  of  his  remarks 
and  upon  reading  them.  I felt  that  Rabbi  Tarr  and  l^are  living  In  two  eepera 
te  and  dl.tlnot  worlds.  ee-a.1ch  sn  tbak^Lweuld-care-^n1-ma3se-^ 

rSmahke  tO  yOU  thlT  Svaulug.  Of  course,  not  all  Is  well  with  the 


v-my  ..*ma-^ica־  to  TOU  this  evemiig.  U1  oou*■»״ ״ ,־.  — - 

community  of  Israel  In  America,  we  have  brought  this  to  the  fore  many  times 
in  the  past:  also,  no  one  In  his  right  mind  would  or  could  Justifiable  re- 
fute  the  essential  truth  of  the  rabbi's  remakfs;  we  too  eat  and  cook,  we  hav 
a kitchen  which  we  usd  extensively  and  there  are  many  whc  are.  In  his  worlds 
afflicted  by  a "controlled  schliophrenla"  whereby  the  words  we  utter  within 
these  walls  bear  no  rslatlonshlp  whatsoever  to  the  way  of  life  as  we  conduct 
ourselves  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  affects  his  congregation  and  It 
affects  mind.  But  In  all  of  that,  the  difference  between  us  lies  In  the  rea 
Izatlon  that  In  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation  there  Is  an  element  of  re 
llgloslty  of  which  Rabbi  Tarr  does  not  take  note.  With  all  of  our  social 
gatherings  and  with  all  of  our  organizational  work.  It  would  appear  obvious 
to  me  in  the  light  of  past  experience  and  In  the  llS^t  of  the  peoples-  devj^- 


I 


oFOur 


tlonjthat  «Judalsm^^  ^gns  supreme.! 


I 


dedication  is  not  In  terms  of  the  kitchen  facilities  but,  rather,  fi«־  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Ood's  Name.  When  our  people  attend  our  functions,  we  wel 
come  them:  at  the  same  time,  when  800  of  our  members  and  friends  attend  to 
worship  on  Pesach  and  every  seat  In  this  House  of  Qod  Is  filled  on  the  High 
Holyday^y^^e  very  same  people  who  Join  us  for  fun  and  frolic  we  know  that 
we  »״•  sponsordJI  a Synagogue  which  fills  the  entl>  needs  of  our  s^ellglous 
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family.  Q״lte  the  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  rahhl  that  “religion 
18  basically  out  of  touch  with  people"  we  would  say  that  Religion  18  very 
much  in  touch  with  our  people  although,  perhaps  In  not  so  obvious  a manner 
or  in  so  flagrant  a display  as  the  negatl^ aspects  he  cites.  Perhaps  Rabbi 
Tarr  missed  the  religious  feelings  of  hl’S^fbecause  he  did  not  taow  where  to 
look  or,  perhaps  he  was  insensitive  to  the  beliefs  which  sponsored  the  ener- 
gy  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  Temple  In  the  first  place.  Our  other  actlvltlM 
especially  In  the  social  realm  are,  of  oourse.^more  noisy,  make  a big  epla^ 
bands  are  blaring  and  glasses  are  clinking  but^ln  the  quiet  o^medl/ttlon 
and  in  the  motivation  of  our  affiliate's  concern,  1he  rabbi  can  often  find 
the  true  note  of  religiosity.  It  need  not  be  ostentatious  to  be  effective; 
indeed,  quite  the  contrary,  the  true  feeling  of  devotion  and  faith  18  often 
small,  quiet,  reticent,  reflective  and  It  can  most  of ten  be  sensed  In  the 
hearts,  the  faces,  the  eyes,»(  the  spiritual  surrender  of  the  worshippers. 

I feel  that  Rabbi  Tarr  has  erred  In  Judgement  for  he  failed  to  sense  the 
depths  of  a hu,»an  beings  committment:  It  has  made  him  negative.  Ironic  and 
sarcastic  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  religious  community. 

Therefore,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  together  here  this  Sabbath  evening 
in  the  Sanctuary  and  not  In  the  Vestry  In  such  great  numbers  and  for  a saor- 
ed  purpose,  serves  to  affirm  the  point  of  view  expressed  and  speaks  In  contri 
distinction  to  the  article  I have  cited.  It  Is  our  pleasure  to  Install  the 
officers  and  members  of  our  organizations;««  the  president  of  eachrfflllat( 
group  is  on  the  pulpit  as  our  token  of  respect  and  affection.  MR.  PETER 
aROMBAOHER  Is  president  of  our  Youth  aroup,  surely  one  of  the  most  ImporJ- 
and  and  valued  areas  of  our  concern.  Many  young  people  Join  this  organlza-| 
tlon  and  here  the  purpose.  If  we  be  truthful,  18  social  for  «1® 

nature  of  young  people  to  meet  with  one  another  »n  those  terms. n We  might 
Justly  point  out:  all  of  tWsee  youngsters  are  In  one  way  or  another  aftll- 
lated  with  our  congregation,  many  of  them  are  actively  engaged  In  Jewish 
causes,  meet  of  the  boys  attend  our  Services  and  serve  ae  ushers  on  Sabbath 
mornings,  and  a full  complement  of  20  attendM^he  Rabbi's  Sunday  morning 


cXass  for  the  entire  past  ye־,r.  They  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
record  and  we  wish  them  well  for  fnany  more  years  of  success  and  progress. MR. 
DENNY  SIMON  Is  president  of  our  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Q־roup,  an  affiliate  ־of  iur חס ס 
grogatlon  which  has  been  In  existence  for  but  6 years..  During  this  short 
period  ^toy  helped  to  bring  the  young  couples  of  our  Temple  back  Into 

the  active  fold  of  congregatl  nal  life  an^^jS.ve  contributed  not  only  their 
youth  but  their  skill  and  devotion  to  the  cause  we  hold  sacred  and  meaning- 
ful.  Their  presence  and  their  vitality  Is  a living  answer  to  those  who  say 
that  y!  ung  people  In  our  time  no  longer  have  any  contact  with  the fklth  of 
our  fathers.  Me  commend  them  on  their  past  accomplishments  and  we  know  XKKX 
of  their  strength  Interns  of  the  year  ahead,  MRS,  RICHARD  FEIST  Is  preslden 
of  our  Parent* s Association.  Her  organization  has  departed  in  this  past  yea 
from  the  norm  In  emphasizing  programs  of  quality  rather  than  mere  quantity 
of  meetings.  In  s ervdclng  both  the  Temple  and  the  UpMown  Branch  Schools  this 
affiliate  and  Its  meraberahlp  Mas  served  our  children,  our  school  and  the 
cause  of  Judaism  In  an  unusually  fine  manner;  t-hjL!V־^oup  haa  gc^nm  In  pro- 
stlge  and  >^2aa^^d^oat  Joy  and  satisfaction  tolhe  lives  of  our  young- 


stlge  and  VI  ha  11  silriTen  groat  joy  ana  satisracTiion  t.o  !xie  xivoa  ux  uux-  juunft- 
steri.  We  can  offer  no  greater  compliment  and  we  wish  them  well  In  the  year 
to  come.  MR.  KURT  BACHENHEIMER  represents  our  Men's  Club  as  Its  new  presl- 
dent.  The  Men  of  our  congregation  have  rendered  Invaluable  service  to  Juda- 
18m  for  they  have  sponsored,  organized  and  furthered  our  program  of  Adult 
Mtudy;  In  this  sense  they  have  contributed  materially  to  a greater  under- 
standing  of  all  that  our  faith  Implies.  They  have  attended  the  sessions  en- 
thuslastically,  they  have  served  as  ushers  at  our  services  and  they  have  e- 
ver  been  ready  to  help  our  congregation  In  each  and  every  major  undertaking. 
They  have  been  of  service  In  the  past  but  we  anti  cl  patS/!  ever  greater  parti- 
cipatlon  Mnd  a more  devoted  committment  In  the  year  ahead.  MRS,  KURT 
SCHLOSS  Is  presfcdent  of  our  Sisterhood  and  through  her  we  hall  the  achieve- 
ments  of  her  group  on  this  sacred  occasion.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  main- 
stay  of  our  and  are  second  In  Importance  only  to  the  congrega- 


stay  of  our  and  are  second  In  Importance  only  to  the  congre, 

tlon  Itself.  Sisterhood  has  given  liberally  of  Its  time,  effort,  funds; 


our  la^ea  have  sacrificed  themBe1ן^ea  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  each  and 
every  occasion  when  called  upo»  to  do  so.  We  rejoice  in  their  growth,  In 
their  Increased  quality  of  actlvltjj  and  In  their  expressed  detlrralnatlon 
go  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  Institution  with  all  of  their  heart  and 


r.  We  felicitate  them  on  their  achievements  and  we 


might.: 


eagerly  await  their  continued  friendship#  And,  at  the  very  top  of  our 
structure,  stands  MR,  MORRIS  ENG-EL,  as  president  of  our  congregation.  He  re- 

״'׳' ' 

presents  oursCfort  our  work^  our  devotion  afh  oui/sacrlflce;  It  Is  In  th 

name  of  religiosity  that  he  symbolizes  all  we  hold  d ear.  To  him  and  to  his 
officers  and  Board  of  Trusteees  Including  the  three  new  Board  ^embers;  MRS, 
ARMIN  aOLD,  MR.  ERIC  BRUNN  AND  MR.  GEORGE  TOBIAS,  whom  we  welcome  wholejiea 
^edly  and  congratulate  on  1helr  election,  we  pledge  our  Royalty  and  support, 
as  well  as  our  sense  of  unity.  He  and  they  are  what  our  congregation  repre- 
sents  In  the  finest  sense.  We  are  proud  o^our  Synagogue,  our  organization, 
our  people.  We  now  Install  all  presidents,  the  officers  working  with  them, 
the  Board  Members  of  all  affiliate  groups  and  those  who  are  listed  on  the 
name  sheets  In  your  possession.  We  know  for  a certainty  that  they  will 
struggle  to  keep  alive  and  burning  bright  the  flame  of  t^ust  and  faith  which 
distinguishes  us  from  that  type  of  congregation  which  lives  for  Its  social 
obllgatljöns  alone.  We  ask  God*s  blessing  upon  these  5 Affiliate  presidents 
and  the  president  of  our  congregation  and  through  them  we  ask  His  blessing 
for  you,  each  and  every  member  and  friend  of  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation# 
As  we  ask  the  presidents  to  step  forward  and  approach  this  pulpit  we  ask  all 
of  you.  In  terms  of  respect  and  committment,  to  rise... 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab.,  Friday,  May  17,  1963• 
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YI 8K0R — SHEVUO TH  2nd  Day. 


My  friends,  for  us  Jews  of  America  this  Is  a doubly  sacred  occasion. 

We  are  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  remembering  our  beloved  dead  and  we  do 
so  in  terms  of  Ylskor  on  the  occasion  of  Shevuoth;  but,  at  the  same  time,  w 


remember  and  recall  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives  In  behalf  of  our 
country,  on  Memorial  Day.  This  Is  a day  for  solemn  remembrance,  the  cemete 
leg  are  crowded  and  little  flags  fly  over  the  graves  of  youngsters  who  are 
no  more.  The  horror  of  many  telegrams  detlvered  to  American  homes  during 
the  time  of  conflict  evokes  scars  and  brutal  memories  In  the  minds  of  raany 
a parent,  wife  and  even  children.  How  many  sons  are  there  who  never  had  a 
chance  to  grow  Into  adulthood,  how  many  fathers  are  missing  from  homes  that 
lack  the  stability  of  a husband,  how  many  lives  were  shattered  and  how  many 
homes  broken  because  of  what  the  plight  of  war  did  bring.  The  consequences 
are  endless  and  the  true  measure  of  the  tragedy  l:fl=4aaknown.  There  Is,  of 
course,  a very  real  relationship  between  these  two  memorial  occasions  which 
merge  today  In  one  of  the  rare  Instances  of  calendar  paraO^l^.  Because  so 
many  of  our  American  men  and  women  gave  their  lives  for  the  Ideals  which  mo 
tlvated  them  to  fight,  It  18  possible  for  us  to  worship  In  freedom  this  day 
Those  who  suffered  the  supreme  sacrifice  were  motivated  by  an  Ideal  and  a 
goal  which  was  not  only  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assure  for  all  the  days  of  our  lives  on  earth,  the  privilege 
of  Individuality  which  Is  being  denied  In  so  many^ countries  of  the  earth. 

Our  faith,  our  House  of  ^od,  our  way  of  life  flourish  because  the  Ideal  was 
realized  and  because  those  who  fought  and  gave  their  lives  did.  In  a very 
literal  sense,  fight  to  the  death. 

Our  Jewish  young  men  were  Included  In  those  struggle,  ever  since  Amerl 
emerged  as  a defender  of  those  Ideals  we  h 'Id  sacred,  Jewish  blooat  wet  the 
earth  In  many  distant  lands  ן the  tradition  of  our  faith  !«as  Interrupted  In 
many  Instances  when  the  finger  of  finality  was  pointed  at  one  of  our  very 
or^.  But  at  least  here  we  fought  for  something  of  use  and  value,  for  some- 
thing  in  Which  we  believed  and  which  we  knew  to  be  right.  In  the  course  of 
our  history  this  Is  enough  to  give  us  pause;  how  many  other  occasions  have 


11. 


there  been  when  our  people  were  simply  and  brutally  massacred  because  of  the 
BDlte  and  fury  of  a mob?  And,  again,  we  l^ve  little  choice  when  the  ginger 
of  the  Almighty  beckons,  If  ever  so  gently,  to  one  of  our  loved  ones^  sj«i  we 
have  but  to  ooKk■  the  final  summons.  We  have  laid  to  rest  a husb— 

and,  wife,  ffiither  and  mother,  brother  and  slstdr,  child;  the  tears  of  many  an 
anguished  mourner  have  welled  forth  at  the  agony  of  loss  and  the  turmoil  of 
loneliness.  Ylskor  and  Memorial  Day  are  linked  not  only  by  the  occurence  of 
the  two  on  this  day  but,  because  In  a very  real  sense,  they  symbolize  what 
we  have  lost  as  Jews  and  as  human  beings  at  one  and^^e  same  time.  We  are 
poor  and  forlorn  because  of  our  loss  and  we  4mivo  no-chaloo  but  to  accept.  s4rn 


But  If  tha^|e  Is  no  solace  because  there  was  no  alternative,  there  Is  a 
real  opportunity  for  choice  this  day  In  t erms  of  congregation.  It 

is  given  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  «f1  this  aacred-*ay  to  build  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability,  to  the  fuljlness  of  our  hearts,  to  the  limit  of  our  dedl- 
cation  so  1hat  this  House  of  Qod  may  flourish  and  grow.  It  can  be.  Indeed  It 
m^  be,  our  answer  to  the  lack  of  alternatives  in  the  past;  now  It  Is  In  our 
nnwe-r  to  uuhold  virtues  and  of  what  we  represent.  In  this  manner  all 


power  to  uphold  virtues  and  of  what  we  represent,  in  tnis  manner  axx 

of  the  Ideals,  values  and  principles  which  were  synonymous  wlt^i  those  whom  we 

have  la^d  to  their  earthly  rest  come  to  life  again.  Our  loved  ones  a^e  no 

« 

more  but  what  they  believed  in  terms  of  Jewry  and  America  l#ves  on  in  each 
of  us  and  In  terms  of  this  congregation.  Will  you  not  help  us  to  the  very 
best  of  your  ability  by  giving  of  your  material  goods  so  that  our  schools 
may  grow,  that  we  continue  to  teach,  that  this  House  of  Worship  shall  contl 
nue  to  exist  SB  a beacon  of  light  In  the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  our  time 
It  is  a choice  and  It  lies  In  your  hands;  whatever  you  do  can  be  a fitting 
memorial  to  those  who  are  no  more.  We  honor  the  dead  on  Ylskor  and  on  Memor 
al  Day  with  flags  and  speeches  and  visits  to  graves;  here  your  contribution 
is  m terms  of  the  living.  It  will  further  the  life  of  our  Sanctuary.  Becau 


3e  of  what  we  are  and  ever  hope  to  be,  we  place  our  emphasis  on  the  present, 
on  that  which  Is  vital  and  dynamic,  and  on  whatever  the  future  will  be.  We 
ask  you  to  give  to  this,  our  cause,  and  to  give  as  generously  as  possible. 


״A  SUMMINa  UP״ . 

INTRODUCTION 
A General 

1 time  of  yr,  my  costom  to  stop  preaching  untl] 
let  ‘'abb•  In  Sep). 

2 purpose,  as  pointed  out  In  other  yrs,  18  to  refresh, 

the  mind;  read,  think,  study  ! 

3 gain  fresh  perspective  which  18  vitally  nee.  & Im- 
possible  to  attain  when  one  labors  under  a weekly  | 
deadline  of  sermons  for  Frld  even  & Sat.  morning.  ' 

B Specific  j 

1 at  the  time,  congregation  needs  also  Ao  reflect,  ' 

ponder,  consider  & r ecortiLder  during  quiet  of  summer! 

2 for  that  is  purpose  of  pulpit  & Syn.  to  cause  peopl^ 

to  reflect  on  what  has  touched  them  spiritually,  In-j 
tellectually  & emotionally  as  Jews,  ; 

3 It  18  not  so  much  which  sermon  was  most  meaningful 
but  the  scope  of  pujplt;  In  retroppect,  was  unusual 

^ we  offered  congregation,  \ho  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves,  an  opportunity  to  be  personally,  directly  & 
meaningfully  Involved  In  Judaism 

5 three  areas  appear  to  have  been  dominant 
BODY  , 

A EDUCATION 

1 this  most  vital.  In  spirit  of  Judaism* 8 Apulplt 

2 two  book  reviews  of  major  consequence:  Mark  Twain  & 

^halm  Welzman 

3 WUPJ,  Rabbi  WlllAam  A.  Rosenthall 

4 New  Bible  Translation 

5 Elul  and  Sellchos 

6 two  sermons  on  ״God  In  America״ 

7 Sjjrlng  A-ecture  Sermon  Series  on  "This  is  Judaism״ 

B EDIFICATION 

1 two  sermons  "Be  Thou  a Blessing"  and  "ARgulng  with 
God" 

2 holidays  and  h®lyday  services  with  music,  mood,J־^>M  י 
attendance,  feeling  and  spirit  of  devotion  and  a 
true  response  on  the  part  of  the  congregation 

3 special  services;  100  new  members.  Affiliate  Servlci 
Installation  Service  which  brought  such  heartening 
of  the  spirit  during  course  of  the  year. 

4 Cantata,  but  tMm  last  Friday  evening,  Wilch  surely 
was  one  of  the  highlights , ef  our  spiritual  rewar<^ 

In  terms  of  being  a part  of  this  congregation,  as  ^ 
led  and  directed  by  Cantor  Ehrenberg. 

C PROTEST 

1 in  Sept/Oct  the  Mississippi  tragedy  as  James  ^ere- 
dlth  gained  admission  as  student 

2 Birmingham  th4ee  past  months 

3 Hannah  Arendt*  8 artjcljfes  in  the  ״The  New  Yorkwr" 


i 


and  now  publlshad  In  book  form 
if  particularly  In  conjunction  wltb  th©  obsorvanc©  of 
tb©  Wareaw  gh©tto  uprising. 

5״Tal1^  Sabbath  Law©  & how  th©y  affect  Ilf©  In  g©nera 
and  ,!©wish  l^e  In  particular  In  New  York  State 
6 and  on©  of  th©  most  B©lf-d©f ©ating  n©w  moו^em©nts  1 
this  area,  a two  part  sermon  series  on  tSecular 
Judaism•»  - ^ ^ '*־ 

D SANOTUAftY 

1 two  new  flags 

2 Torahs  were  restored 

3 Restoration  Fund  Drive  which  will  make  of  this 
Sanctufiüרy  a new  and  ever  more  beautiful  House  of 
Worship;  all  participate  In  giving 

m*ny  new  features  and  fixtures 
a drive  which  is  not  only  worthy  of  ft  by 
Itself,  but  bee.  tt  represents  and  responds  to  a 

spiritual  need  ^ 

if  bee.  It  commemorates  In  a most  positive  manner  the 
25th  anniversary  of  destruction  of  3— yn.  In  Europe 

CONCLUSION 

A Ceneral  - 

have  been  successful  then  In  bringing  something  of 

substance  to  congregatloÄ? 

2 for  me,  a thrilling  year  of  progress,  achievement 
and  ha/ML  work  which  has  brought  with  It  Its  own  re 
wax*d 

3 as  well  as  oon»t  friendship  and  partaershlp  of  CE 
whose  immeasurable  talents  have  kept  service  on  - 
high  musical  level  so  that  piety,  warmth  and  devo- 
tlon  are  maintained. 

B SPECIFIC  ^-~~r 

1 what  of  congreghnt,  who  Is  most  Important? 

2 I do  not  knowt/but  we  do  hope  that  he  has  derived  a 

measure  of  Insight,  was  touched  by  Inppl^tlon,  & 
was  ennobled  devgutness  of  spirit  _ _ ^ 

3 If  this  Is  so,  as  you  reflect,  then  task  of  pul- 

pit  will  have  been  worthwhile  & ^ 

if  purpose  of  pulpit  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

5 It  18  in  this  spirit,  that  w©  ask  for  you  a good, 
a healthy  and,  most  vital,  a/eflectlve  summer. 

AMEN.  liAJ^ 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  to*  May  31»  1963• 


